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A.  HELVETIUS. 


BIOGRAPHY  may  be  reckoned  among  (he  moft  interdl- 
ing  of  literary  prodiivlions.  lis  intrinfic  va!u;  is  fuch,  ihat, 
though  capable  of  extraortiinary  embdiifiiment  from  the  hand 
of  genius,  yet  no  inreriotity  of  execution  can  fo  degrade  it,  as  to 
deprive  it  of  all  utility.  Whatever  relates  even  to  man  in  ge- 
neral, confidercd  only  as  an  aggregate  of  active  and  intelligent 
beings,  has  a  Urone  claim  upim  our  notice  i  but  that  which 
relates  to  him  as  diltinguifhed  from  the  reft  of  his  fpecies,  as 
moving  in  a  more  exalted  fphcre,  and  towering  above  them  hj 
the  rclplendcnt  excellencies  of  mind,  fcems  to  me  to  be  pecu- 
liarly calculated  for  our  coniemiilaiion,  and  ought  to  form  the 
highc{l  pleafure  of  our  lives.  There  is  a  principle  of  curiofity 
implanted  in  us,  which  leads  u;.  in  an  efpecial  manner,  to  in- 
veftigate  our  fclluw-creaturesi  the  eager  inquifitiveiiefs  with 
whicn  the  mechanic  feeks  to  know  the  hiftory  of  his  fellow- 
workmen;  and  the  ardour  with  which  the  philofopher,  the  poet, 
or  the  hiltorian,  hunts  fiir  details  that  may  famiiiarize  him  with 
Defcartcs  or  Newton,  with  Milton,  Hume,  or  Gibbon  j  fpring 
from  the  fame  fource.  Their  obje£t>  however,  may  perhaps 
vary  j  for,  in  the  former,  it  may  be  for  the  fake  of  detradtJon, 
invidious  cavil,  or  malice;  in  the  latter,  it  is  a  f>vect  homage  paid 
by  the  human  heart  to  t!ie  memory  of  departed  genius. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  obferved,  that  u\e  life  of  a  fcholar  af- 
fords few  materials  for  biography.  This  is  only  negatively 
true;  could  every  fcholar  have  a  Bofwcll,  the  remark  would 
vanilb  i  or  were  every  fcholar  a  RouHeau,  a  Gibbon,  or  a  Cum- 
berland, it  would  be  equally  nugatory.  What  can  prefent 
ttigher  objefls  of  contemplation — what  can  claim  more  forcibly 
our  actcntioD — where  can  we  feek  for  fubjo^s  of  a  more  precious 
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nature  than  in  the  elucidation  of  tlie  operations  of  mind,  the  ac- 
quifitionsof  knowWtlgi',  the  gradual  cxpanfion  of  eemus;  in 
application,  iis  felicities,  its  forrows,  its  wreaths  of  fame,  its 
coid^iuidelcrvcd  neglefl?     Such  fcenes,  painted  by  the  artift 
himfelf,  arc  a  rich  bequelV  lo  mankind  ;  cuen  wht-n  traced  by 
the  hand  of  friendlhip  or  the  pencil  of  admiration,  they  poflcfa 
a  permanent  intercft  in  our  hearts-     1  cannot  conceive  a  life 
more  worthy  of  public  notice— more  important,  more  intercft- 
ing  to  humtfn  nature,  than  the  life  of  a  literary  man,  were  it 
executed  according  to  the  ideas  1  have  formed  ofit ;  did  it  exhibit 
a  faithful  delineation  of  the  progrcfs  of  intclledl,  from  the  cradle 
upwards;  did  it  pourtray,  in  accurate  colours,  the  produftion 
of  what  wecall  genius  ;  by  what  accident  it  was  firft  awakened  i 
what  were  its  firft  tendencies ;  how  direflcd  to  a  particular  ob- 
jtH  i  by  whj(  mt^anS  it  was  nourifhcd  and  unfolded  ;  the  gra- 
dual progrefs  of  its  o|>eration  in  the  produdlion  of  a  work ;  its 
hopes  and  fears ;  its  delights ;  its  miferies ;  its  infpirations,  and 
all  the  ihoufand  fleeting  joys  that  fo  often  inveft  its  path  but 
for  a  moment,  and  then  fade  like  the  dews  of  the  morning. — 
Let  it  contain  too  a  tranfcripi  of  the  many  namclefs  tranfporis 
that  float  round  the  heart,  that  dance  in  g^y  circle  before  the 
ardent  gazing  eye,  when  the  ftrft  conception  of  fame  future 
effort  llrikcs  the  mind ;  how  it  pidtures  undefined  delights  of 
htat  and  popular  applaufe ;  how  it  anticip<ites  the  bright  mo- 
ments of  invention,  and  dwells  with  proiihctic  cxtacy  on  the 
felicitous  execution  of  particular  parts,  that  already  flan  into 
exiftcncc  by  the  magic  touch  of  a  heated  imagination:— let  it 
depifl  the  tender  feelings  of  folitudc,  the  breathings  of  midnight 
filence,  the  fcenes  of  mimic  life,    uf  imaged  trial,  that  olten 
occupy  the  muling  mind ;  let  it  be  fuch  a  work,  fo  drawn,  fo 
coloured,  and  who  £hall  pronounce  it  inferior  i  who  raiher  will 
notconfefs  that  it  prefenis  a  pidlure  of  human  nature,  where 
every  heart  may  find  fome  correfpondine  harmony?     Wtien, 
therefore,  it  is  faid,  that  the  lift:  of  a  Tcholar  is  barren,  It  is  fo 
only  beCBufc  it  has  never  been  pi^operly  delineated;  becaufe 
thole  parts  only  have  been  fclc^ed  which  are  common,  and  fail 
to  din  in  gu  lib  him  fiom  the  common  man;  becaufc  we  have 
never  pcnectaied  into  his  clofet,  or  into  his  heart;  becaufe   wc 
have  drawn  him  only  as  an  outward  figure,  and  left  unnoticed 
that  internal  If  i  u^tute  thut  would  delight,  allonilh,  and  improve. 
And  then,  when  wc  compare  the  li€  of  fuch  a  m^  With  the 
more  ailivc  one  of  a  foldier,  a  iVatefman,  or  a  lawyer,  we  pro- 
nounce it  infipid,  umntereftmg:  true; — the  man  of  fludy  has 
never  fought  for  hire,  he  has  never  fljughtered  at  the  command 
of  a  matter ;  he  has  never  cringed  for  court  favours,  and  ruined 
his  louniry  to  prefcrvc  the  fmilcs  of  his  monarch ;  he  has  never 
been  the  advocate  of  injuftice,  tyranny,  or  fraud,  for  a  fee ;  he 
has  been  none  of  thefc ;  he  would  difdain  to  be  fuch  :  but  be 
not  therefore  deceived  ;  though  unaccompanied  with  the  glarmg 
aAioos  of  public  men,  which  confouod  and  dazzle  by  their  pub- 
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lidty,but  (hrink.  from  thccftim»ti'>nof  mnral  truth,  it  would  pre- 
fenta  tar  nobler  pidurei  y<t,  and  a  more  instructive  one:  the 
calm  dilciple  of  reafon,  he  mcdiute^  in  filence,  and  while  he 
meditaies,  commune*  with  his  Gud  ;  he  walks  his  road  with 
innoxious  humility ;  he  is  pour,  but  his  mind  is  his  treafure: 
he  cultivates  his  reafoni  and  fhe  lifts  him  to  the  pinnacle  of 
truth  -,  he  learns  lo  tear  away  the  veil  of  fclf-love,  folly,  pride, 
and  prtjudicc,  and  bares  ihe  human  heart  to  his  mfpaftion;  he 
correSs  ami  amends ;  he  repairs  the  bleaches  made  by  paf- 
lion  i  the  proud  man  pjfl'es  him  by,  and  looks  upon  him  with 
fcorn  J  but  he  feels  his  own  worth,  that  ennobling  conrcioufndi 
which  fwells  in  every  vein,  and  infpires  him  with  true  pride, 
with  manly  independence; — to  fuch  a  man  I  could  fooner  bow 
in  reverence,  ihan  to  the  haughtielt,  mo(t  fuccefslul,  candidate 
for  the  world's  ambition,  [hat  ever  graced  the  records  of  a  na- 
tion- But  of  fuch  men,  for  the  realbn  1  have  already  men- 
tioned,  Dur  inftirmalion  Is  fcanty.  While  of  others,  who  have 
commanded  a  greater  Qiarc  of  public  notoriety,  venal  or  mif- 
taken  admiration  has  given  more  than  we  wi&cd  to  know. 

Among  thcfe  refpe^ed  individuals  of  human  nature,  I  am 
led  to  place  Hclvetius.  My  endeavours,  indeed,  to  acquire 
many  particulars  refpeding  him  have  been  difippointed ;  but 
from  the  tew  thit  have  rewarded  my  refearches,  1  am  juliified 
in  viewing  him  as  an  amiable  member  of  fociety  ;  as  a  man  no 
Icfs  diltingUjQied  for  the  virtues  of  his  heart,  than  for  the  ex- 
CE:!lencies  and  errors  of  his  genius.  Thai  we  are  doomed  to 
remain  icoorant  of  the  life  of  fuch  men,  fpcatcs  loudly  our  dif- 
gfjce;  r lament  it.  Where,  indeed,  is  the  literary  chataiiier, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  of  whom  we  polTefs  infor- 
mation in  any  refpefladeciuatetoihcm,  orequal  toourcuriofiiyf 
Yet,  in  this  particular,  we  are,I  believe,  honourably  diflinguilhed; 
for  it  is  undoubted,  that  inhnilely  more  biographical  works  are 
publilhed  in  this  country  than  in  France,  or  perhaps  in  any  other 
country.  Had  Hclvctius  been  an  EngUfhman,  who  doubts  that 
wc  fhould  have  poflciTed  at  leaft  ample  details  of  the  ufu<il  fubjeds 
of  biographical  notice ;  while  all  that  1  have  been  abU  to  find 
among  his  own  countrymen,  is  a  l<:anty  memoir  in  a  commoa 
di£tioniry,  with  (bme  fcattered  fa£fs  fcle^ed  from  the  literary 
men  uf  his  age.  There  may,  perhaps,  be  more  copious  parti- 
culars, but  1  have  not  met  with  them ;  and  fliould  thea*  be  fuch, 
1  Ibould  cfieem  it  a  fingular  gratification  to  have  them  pointed 
out  to  mc> 

CtAliP  Arian  HelVktius  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year 
17 1  p  It  tnay  be  raid  of  ISIm,  tnat  he  defcended  from  a  literar 
Ituclt.     His  grandfather,  Adrian  ilelvetiu'',  was  celebrated  as 


STTilm,  ttiat  he  defcended  from  a  literary 
r,  Adrian  Helvetia'.,  was  celebrated  as  a  , 
phyllcian.  He  was  born  in  Holland,  and  went  lo  P^ris,  where 
he  acquired  great  repuidtion  in  his  profef£on,  and  became  eminent 
by  dilcovering  a  cure  lor  the  dyfcntery,  (which  was  then  pre- 
valent) b]r  the  cxhibiiiun  of  ipecacuanha.    X<ouis  XIV.  gave 
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kin  in|M^or  gmtnil  of  the  boTpluls  rn  r  laodrn,  phy&cun  to 
ifae  DuJce  of  Orteam,  ice.  He  died  in  1711.  vid  wis  the 
aaihor  of  a  titatife  on  the  moft  commoa  itksic*  and  thnr  tt- 
tneJiet,  >nd  ofhrr  works.  The  father  of  the  prdbat  Helvctius 
wu  born  in  i^S;,  was  alfo  a  phyrician,  and  flili  more  ctnincnt 
thin  the  former,  fie  bccaiac  a  member  ol  the  aademf  of 
Sciences  ai  pjri^  ot  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  of  the  an- 
demio  of  Pruffia,  Florence,  and  Bologna.  He  died  In  1 7if ,  at 
the  age  of  70.  He  wu  a  man  amiable  in  private  lifir,  and  rc- 
fpc£Uble  af  a  phyfician  ;  lo  the  poor  he  wai  liberal,  b<^>ih  of  bis 
xdvicc  and  aim*.  He  publifhcd  fcvcral  wotit*,  which  in  much 
dieemed  by  profefiinnal  men.  Voltaire  memioiis  him  in  his 
Site!/  tie  Lauii  Xl^.  among  ihi:  learned  men  who  flouriQied  in 
thai  reign,  and  ukct  an  nppanuniiy  alfo  of  alluding  to  his  fan 
in  thefe  wordi ;  "  11  Crait  perc  dim  vrai  philofophc  qui  rcnon^a 
i  la  place  dc  fermicr  general,  pour  culiivcr  les  kttrt5,  et  qui  a 
n  le  fort  dc  plufieurs  philofophcs,  prrfecute  pour  mw  livre  ct 
pour  [i.  vcrtu."  it  ;ippcars,  indeed,  that  he  was  intimate  with 
Voltaire  in  the  latter  part  ot'  hi^  life,  as  there  is  a  letter  from 
thai  celebrated  man  in  his  Camfpandtau  Giniralt,  dated  about 
theyear  1738,  acknowledging  one  from  him. 

The  name  of  Helvctius,  however,  would  have  been  long  fince 
known  only  lu  the  indclaiigible  collectors  of  old  books,  or  to 
the  patient  reader  of  a  biographical  dictionary,  had  it  not  been 
railed  to  fame  by  the  prclirnt  author;  and  of  whom  I  Ihall  now 
proceed  10  communicate  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  coiled  from 
.  different  fourccs. 

I  I  have  already  faid  that  he  was  born  in  171  ;•  His  inlantile 
'  ftudies  were  earned  on  under  the  eye  of  his'tafricr ;  but  he  was 
foon  removed  to  the  coilege  of  Louis  le  jjrand,  where  he  had 
for  a  tutor  the  famous  Poref,  wna,  ailcovcring  in  the  excrcifcs 
of  young  Helvctius  more  ideas  and  images,  more  power  of 
langtiagc,  and  greater  extent  of  geniu<,  than  in  his  other  pupils, 
was  led  10  bcltow  a  particular  attention  upon  his  education. 
The  world  has  fmce  fccn  what  were  the  fruits  of  this  cultiva- 
tion. 

He  became  eaily  acquainted  and  connoTlcd  with  the  phiio. 
fophcrs  of  France  1  with  Montcliijiiieu  he  coniraifkd  an  intimate 
ftiendfhip,  and  we  find  him  coi rcl ponding  wilh  Voltaire  in  the 
year  1738,  when  he  was  only  twenty-three  ycais  old,  VoJ- 
laire  fccms  to  have  dircifled  his  ftudics  ^  and  to  have  lavifhed 
upon  him  all  that  adul.itury  language  which  a  mind,  unreff  rained 
by  tiuc  delicacy  ot  lcelinv>  and  unacquainted  with  fcU-cltima- 
tion,  fo  copinufly  pours  rarth.  At  one  time  he  calU  him  his 
y»uiif  Ap»ll»;  M  another,  his  /an  af  Pantajfut;  then  mtH 
aimahU  pdtil  Jill  d'jjpt/hn  i  ano  always  his  dtar  phiUjtphtr. 
And  ihcie  phrale*  ul  admitaiion  are  uttered  in  coiilequencc  of 
fomc  manufcript  |x>etry  which  Helvctius  handed  about  among 
his  friends}  which  has  fmcc  been  publifhcd, and  is  now  forgot- 
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s  letter,  < 
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er,  which  (rens  to  acknowled^  the  receipt  of 
one  both  from  die  rather  and  the  Ion,  Voliaire  ftyu  with  mcaiw 
nds  aiui  faldionil,  "  the  father  wi&es  only  to  cure  mc,  but  the 
ioa  wilhn  [u  give  me  pIcaTurc,— 1  am  for  himj  li-i  me  bnguifh^ 
fct  mc  Tu^F.-ri  1  confenl,  provided  that  yuur  verfe«  are  beauti- 
ful." If  there  bz  a  truly  humiliacinz  and  imtisnant  fpe^clc,  it 
it  to  behold  a  man  of  genius  forgetful  of  his  high  endowments, 
and  courting  praifc  by  the  molt  abjefi  mcin^. 

Hclveciut  owed  much  to  nature,  as  well  in  mind  as  body. — 
Hi«  exterior  was  craccful  and  iiiiercfting ;  he  had  a  vigorous 
conflilution;  and  he  fought  every  means  of  recommending  him- 
felf  to  the  favour  of  the  fjir  fex .  That  he  wa^  at  one  time  fuc- 
cefsful  there  can  be  httic  doubt,  when  we  confidcr  how  eafilf 
they  facrifice  judgment  to  fcnfe,  and  often  picifc  the  eye  at  the 
cx pence  of  the  heart. 

Nothing  has  tranrpired  that  can  defcrre  to  be  recorded  rei- 
rpc^ing  the  early  life  of  Hclvelius.  It  was  doubilefs  pafTed 
like  that  of  every  oihcr  literary  man,  in  the  Etadual  ooquilt- 
tion  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  intcrcourfe  offocicty.  One 
thing  is  mentioned  as  a  lingularly  magnanimous  trait  of  charac- 
ter :  he  renounced  >  fplcndid  income,  to  which  profdEonal 
duties  were  annexed,  that  he  might  purfuc  undifturbcd  hii  lite- 
rary avocations;  but  he  (lill  pnflllled  an  ample  paternal  cllatc 
at  Vor^  adequate  to  all  the  luxuries  of  lifir-  This  a&ion, 
ihereJore,  I  am  inclined  to  cftimatc  as  fomewhat  Icfs  fplendid 
than  Volt;iirc  and  flihert  have  done.  Contempt  for  wealth  in 
an  age  of  artificial  wants  is  undoubtedly  a  virtue,  but  to  throw 
away  fupcrtluity,  and  retain  abundance,  appean  to  me  to  de- 
mand no  oreat  energy  of  foul,  and  to  be  entitled  to  no  cxtra> 
vag^int  eulogies  of  praife.  Voltaire  fcems  to  confider  it  as  an 
**  adion  unique,"  and  worthy  of  perpetual  commemoration  { 
but  Voltaire  had  a  (illy  habit  of  admiring  every  thing  done  b]r 
thofe  who  admired  him. 

The  firil  literary  attempts  of  Helvctius  confiftcd  of  poetry. 
He  wrote  fomc  kpiflles  on  Happinefs,  which  he  communicated 
confidentially  to  his  friend*.  Thiy  were  not  publifticd  till  after 
his  death.  In  allulion  to  thefc  verfcs,  Voltaire  calls  him,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  his  brother  Apollo;  and  in  another  addicSui 
to  him  the  following  lines: 

Ne  }n  vcrrai-jc  point  ces  beaux  vers  que  vous  f^'tes. 

Ami  chamiant,  fublimc  auteur? 

Lc  ciel  vous  anima  dc  ccs  flammes  fecreltes 

Que  nc  fentil  jamais  BLiilcuu  I'lmiiaieur, 

Dans  fcs  trilles  bcautes  fi  froidemi:ni  parfaitei. 

II  eft  des  beaux  cfprit>,  il  eil  plus  d'ua  rimeurt 

II  elt  turcmcnt  des  poiitcs. 

Le  vrai  puirtc  cfl  ctcdtcur; 

Fcut-ccre  jc  lc  fuE»  ct  auintcnant  voui  I'^tes." 
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The  modeft  infinuaiion  of  the  lafl  line,  and  the  magnanimity 
of  friendfhip  with  which  he  rclinquiOies  fuch  high  pretentions, 
the  fulfome  Battery  of  placing  Helveiius  above  Boileau,  and 
the  affedation  of  the  initial  lines,  alFord  a  true  fpedmen  of  the 
minutenefs  of  Voltaire's  charafler,  and  1  am  forry  to  add,  a 
fpecimen  but  too  accurate  of  the  difgufling  egoiifm  of  lite- 
rary men  in  general-  Vollaire,  however,  is  not  content  with 
this;  on  another  occaflon  he  writes  to  him,  and  exclaims: 
Vos  vers  femblent  cents  par  la  main  d' Apoilon ; 
Vous  n'en  aurez  pour  fruit  que  ma  reconnai fiance,  &C. 

And  at  a  later  period,  when  grey  hairs  fltould  have  taught  him 
wifdom,  and  the  fenfe  of  merit  infpired  dignity,  he  accompanied 
a  prefent  of  ^cmiramis  with  the  following  encomiaAic  ilanza: 

Mortal  de  I'cfpecc  ties  rare 

Des  folides  et  beaux  cfprits, 

Je  vous  oHre  un  trihut  qui  n'eft  pas  d'un  grand  prix ; 

Vous  pourricz  donncr  mieux,  mais  vos  charmans  ecrits 

Sont  le  fcul  de  vos  biens  dont  vous  foyez  avarc. 

But  this  may  claim  an  indulgence  which  mufl  be  denied  to 
the  others;  the  lall  line  is  flmflly  true:  Hclvetlus  publifbed 
but  one  work  during  his  life ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  be  was 
liberal  in  aAs  of  charily.  But  even  this  truth  is  fullied  by  its 
accompanying  fcrvilitv- 

Thcfe  Epiltles  on  Happinefsj  which  called  forth  lavifh  com- 
mendations from  the  poet  of  Fetney,  were  publiQied  after  the 
death  of  Helvetius,  under  the  title  of  Le  Banhtur,  to  which 
were  appended  fomc  poetical  fragments.  An  eulogy  on  (he 
author  is  prefixed  to  it,  from  which  I  have  been  enabled  to 
colleQ  fomc  of  the  particular?  of  this  life.  Its  objedt  is  rcpre- 
henfible.  He  endeavours  to  fhew,  that  happlncfs  does  not  flow 
from  virtue;  but  that  it  refulti;  frcm  the  cultivation  of  literature 
and  the  arts.  The  poetry  of  Helvetius  is  not  diltinguifhed  for 
felicity  of  execution;  it  has  fome  fine  verfes,  but  the  flyle, 
ihough  often  brilliant,  is  yet  forced  and  turgidj  it  is  too  decla- 
matory, 

I  have  anticipated  the  chronological  order  of  Hclvetius's 
works  ;  but  it  is  of  little  importance. 

Montefquieu's  "  Efptit  des  Loix"  was  a  favourite  book  with 
Helvetius.  He  fludicd  it  deeply,  and  difcovered,  or  thought 
he  difcovered,  a  radical  defedl  in  it;  that  it  did  not  embrace  the 
original  ideas  of  the  things  it  contained.  He  thought,  likewife, 
iTiat,  before  iegidation  iil'-If  were  confidered,  man  ought  to  be 
fludicd,  and  lo  be  viewed  in  relation  la  ihofc  laws  which  he 
mufi  fubmit  (o  from  (he  necefTity  of  hts  nature.  This  made 
him  rtfolve  to  lupply  the  deficiency  he  fancied  he  had  found 
in  the  Prcfidcnt's  performance.  He  became  full  of  the  magni- 
tude of  his  plaii  i  he  fottncd  important  ideas  of  its  utility ;  be 
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TclinquiQied  the  (ituation  of  farmer- ^rn era),  that  worldly  czrva  i 
Rii^hi  not  obirude  upnn  the  facred  filcnce  of  meditation  and  I 
phiforophy;  he  retired  to  his  cftales  in  checoitncry;  and  after  . 
ten  yeare  ihciught  and  labour,  he  gave  to  the  worl<I,  in  i7s£»  I 
his  wofic  encnica  De  fUlpritj  (sfc-  Of  this  produclian  I  BffS  I 
giycn  my  opinioii  id'  lUr  lUBjoined  criticifm,  and  I  fhall  here  • 
only  mention  the  ciiciimrtances  attending  its  publication- 

The  parliament  of  Pari*  condemned  it  imrncdiaiely  s  but  it   I 
was  unfonunate  in  the  ubjrd  of  its  cenfure:  Helvetius  had  de-    I 
dated,  that,  were  man  provided  with  a  hoof  like  a  borfe,  he    ' 
mull  lor  ever  remain  without  habitatiun,  without  manufaflures, 
without  ewcty  thing  in  faft  which  depends  upon  manual  exer- 
tion.    The  truth  of  this  can  he  doubted  only  by  thofc  bigots 
who  fjppolir  that,  inflating  a  philofophicalfa^t,  ihc  omnipotence 
of  the  deity  is  impeached.     S^nfL-Iefi  zealots  have  done  more 
injury  to  religion  than  the  moll  determined  atheiKs;  by  infult- 
ing  the  reafnn  of  man,  ihcy  have  dttven  him  to  erect  a  fabric 
moiv  confiSent  in  it^  parts  than  that  whic^h  we  are  now  called 
upon  to  reverence.     Voltaire  attacked  iliis  fupetllicious  mum- 
mery with  well-direiScd  and  ctFn^ive  ridicule. 

''  It  it  a  little  extraordinary,"  fays  he*,  "  that  they  fliould 
have  perfeculnli  difgraced,  and  harafled,  a  much-refpe^rd  pht- 
lofopherofnur  days,  the  innocent,  the  good  Helvetius,  for  having 
said  that,  if  men  had  been  with'iui  hands  they  could  not  have 
built  houfes,  or  worked  in  taiuftry.     Apparently  ihufe  who 

■  "  Dk:  tiuii mire  H hi loMiphique."  article  ^uMnid.  The  above  ii  pre- 
ceded by  tfae  fulluwlng  latiric  line* :  the  whulc  ii  iutendul  to  (bcir 
how  much  mail  unei  to  cultivation. 

Mon  chcr  Adam,  mon  gourmand,  mon  Iiou  p^re. 

Que  fesait-Iu  dani  lea  jarJiui  it'Kden? 

Tr»vAillaii-tu  pour  cc  ml  genre  humaiar 

Caremii-tu  Madame  Eve  mn  mtre  I 

Aioiwx  mui  que  voil*  aviez  tuui  deux 

Let  otiglci  lonjjii,  un  peu  nuin  et  craiMua, 

La  chevelure  unez  mal  orJuuii^c, 

Le  luint  tiniai,  la  peau  riiito  ct  tann^e. 
I  Sooi  proprele  I'amuur  le  plus  iKJreui 
I  N'est  plu>  amour,  c'c«t  uii  booln  IiqoIcui. 

Bieiitdt  iMtc*  de  leur  belle  avenlure, 

Duioui  un  chcDc  ils  tuupent  gilanimeut, 

Avcc  lie  I'caii,  ilu  mdlel,  et  du  gland: 

Le  r^Bi  fail,  il>  dormcnt  )ur  In  dure. 

Vuila  r^tat  de  k  pure  nature ' 
Th*  geoiuf  of  Voltaire  wan  not  maiculinc  enouirh  i  It  bad  Dot  luf. 
ficicnt  lubUinit},  to  rouilcr  liim  an  ailrocale  fur  a  Male  ol  nature. — 
he  WM  lensnal  and  luxuriouti  be  cuutil  form  no  idea  uf  the  innple 
ddlghlj  uf  an  iincaltivated  lite,  whore  enjuymenta  4re  ciimmejiurat« 
lu  the  capacitici  fur  eiijuyaieiit.  It  i*  the  for^retliu^  uf  liiia  iiii'lo 
fstl  that  hu  miileit  «o  maoy  with  regard  to  tbu  real  bappincw  of  irbat 
u  called  a  lan^  ttate. 
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have  con<lemnrd  ihis  propoTition,   have  a  fecret  for  cutting 
{tones  anJ  wood,  and  fnr  fewin);  wiih  the  feet. 

'*  1  love  the  author  of  the  book:  Di  rEfprii.  He  is  worth  all 
his  enemies  togciher.  But  I  have  never  approved  nellhct  of  the 
errors  of  his  work,  nor  the  trivial  truths  which  he  brings  fotiii 
with  fuch  pomp.  I  have  taken  his  part  decidedly,  when  ab- 
furd  men  have  condemned  him,  fven  for  thefc  very  truths." 

And  ill  another  part  he  fpeaks  thus  of  this  injudicious  per- 
fect! t  ion. 

"  Who  would  bciievc,  that,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  phi- 
lofopher  would  have  been  dr4ggcd  befvtre  the  fecular  tribunal;, 
ami  treated  as  impious  by  others,  for  having  faid  that  men  could 
not  have  exercil'cd  the  arts  if  they  had  not  had  hands.  I  have 
no  doubt  (hat  they  will  foon  condemn  to  the  galleys  the  Arft 
who  (hall  have  thr  itifolfnce  at  fay,  that  a  man  cannot  think 
wilhdut  his  head;  Tor,  fome  bachelor  will  tell  him,  the  foul  i( 
a  pure  fpirit.  the  head  is  nothing  but  matter;  God  can  place 
the  foul  in  the  nails,  as  well  as  in  the  fcull,  ibcrefore  1  pro- 
scribe you  as  impious.*" 

Had  the  objcas  of  Voltaire's  ridicule  and  faiire  been  always 
as  legitimate  as  this,  the  world  would  have  had  Icfs  rcafon  to 
lament  the  abufe  of  genius  and  the  degradation  of  talent.  It 
moves  refentment  to  fee  perfccution  lift  her  hand  againlt  the  free 
operations  of  the  human  mind,  and  endeavour  to  circumfcribe 
its  limits  by  legal  profccutions.  When  I  read  fuch  inflances  of 
tyranny  and  opprellion,  1  venerate  my  country  tenfold,  and 
feel  a  prouder  confcioufncls  at  my  heart  as  I  rcflefi  that  I  an 
aa  EngUflunan. 

The  next  ftep  was  to  remove  Helvetius  from  the  pod  which 
held  of  Maitre  d'Hotel  to  the  Queen,  and  it  was  even  with 
diflicultp  that  his  friends  were  able  to  refcue  him  from  the  fevers 
profecutions  that  hung  over  him. 

In  1760,  PalilTot  de  Montenoi  produced  the  comedy  of  L*J 
PhilaJifhtSithe  objict  of  which  was  to  ridicule  the  tenets  of 
Hdvctius,  D*  Alcmbert,  Dideiot,  Duclos,  perpetual  fccretary 
of  the  French  Acadcmv,  &c.  It  had  a  prodigious  run.  Vol- 
taire, who  was  thccontlant  vindicator  of^infulted  genius,  and  111 
an  cfpecial  manner  the  champion  of  HclvctiuS,  came  forth  in 
balilc  array  againft  Montenoi.  He  publifhcd  an  anonymoui 
poem  entitled  Lt  Ru£i  a  Partly  and  in  the  perfon  of  the  fujv.! 
pofed  Mufcoviie  he  iittacks  the  illiberality  of  Montenoi.  Thil 
dramatic  freedom  which  permits  the  fatirift  tu  tranl'plant  the 
private  individual  to  the  boards  ol  the  theatre,  brings  us  back  to 
the  lirft  XTZ  of  the  Gieek  drama,  when  Ariflonhanes  held  up 
ta  ridicule  before  the  people  of  Athens,  their  gods,  their  heroes, 
and  their  poets.  But  1  ihink  it  too  petfonal;  it  can  be  of  no 
avail   now:   it  might,  jieihaps,  be  produAivc  of  lumc  good 


•  Diciiotmaire  Biilorique,  Art.  Lellm. 
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in  a  rude  age,  and  in  a  populnr  government  where  the  pub- 
lic voice  gave  the  bias  to  public  mc-arurc« ;  [he  tttue  might  then 
become  an  inilrument  of  panyi  but  when  the  obje^  is  mcrclr 
la  load  with  unmeriled  contempt  and  dcriHoti  a  luficring  indi- 
vidual 1  when  we  would  excite  a  laugh  at  the  expence  of  the 
bcft  fcclingf  of  human  nature,  1  can  thinic  but  lightly  of  his 
heart  who  holds  the  pen  for  fuch  a  purpok.  Petfonal  faurc  mult  ' 
always  proceed  from  ill^udable  motivcf. 

Voltaire,  in  a  note  to  the  poem  already  mentioned,  favs,rpeak- 
ingof  the  PhiUftphis  of  Mantcnoi,"  il  fe  teiifochcrafansdoute 
ceitefaute  touie  u  vie;"  and  afterwards,  enumerating  the  names 
of  thofe  whom  he  had  traduced,  he  concludes  with  Helvciiut ; 
"  admirable,"  adds  he,  ^  for  a  fingle  a£lion ;  he  has  quitted  two 
hundred  thoufand  livre*  per  year,  to  cultivate  the  belles  Ictlrcs 
in  peace,  and  he  docs  good  with  what  remains.  The  fimpli 
3nd  goodnefs  of  his  charai^cr  have  made  him  hazard  in  a  book, 
otherwife  full  of  genius,  falfe  and  very  reprehenfible  pofitions, 
of  which,  like  the  great  FAielon,  he  was  the  firft  to  repent,*" 
But  Voltaire  did  not  IVop  here.  Many  leltere  paiTcd  between 
him  and  Paliflbt  de  MotUcnoi  upon  the  fubjcdt.  The  refult, 
however,  was  as  ufual;  ihcy  ceafi;d  with  each  their  own  opi- 
niins  more  (Irongly  fixed:  yet  it  ihews  Voltaire  in  an  advan- 
tageous light,  to  fee  him  fo  unwearicdiy  occupied  in  vindicating 
his  friend.  He  forcfaw  what  would  be  the  refult  of  fuch  a  free 
inquiryi  he  knew  that  the  government  would  not  permit  it  to 
pais  unrcproved,  and  he  had  experienced  in  his  own  perlbn  the 
eff«As  of  fecular  and  religious  perfccution.  Soon  after  the  pub- 
iicaiion  of  his  work,  he  wrote  to  Helvetius  a  letter,  coR&ftins 
of  profe  and  poetry,  in  which  are  thefe  lines: 

**  Votrc  livre  eft  difli  par  la  faine  raifon  i 
Partez vitty  it  quittez  la  Prance" 

The  event  verified  his  cxpeflations,  and  Helvetius,  to  re- 
move from  [he  tempeft  he  had  raifed,  took  a  journey  into  Eng-  I 
land  in  the  year  1^6^  and  another  into  Pruffia  in   1765.  lie  | 
was  well  rcceivcdnrtngland ;  and  FrederTClodeed  mta  in  his 
palace,  and  had  him  always  at  his  table.     The  ferment,  how-  . 
ever,  was  not  eafilyallayed.     In  July  1769  we  find  Voltaire   ' 
writing  to  Helvetius,  and  begging  him  to  leave  France.    "  In 
your  place,"  fays  he,  "  1  fhould  not  hefitate  a  moment  to  fell    | 
all  that  I  have  in  Francej  there  are  fome  excellent  efiales  in  my    I 
neighbourhood,  and  there  you  might  cultivate  in  peace  the  arB  I 
you  love." 

Thus  conftant,  thus  unfliaken,  was  the  fricndfliip  of  Voltaire 
toward  Helvetius;  and  it  appears  that  he  did  not  el<:ape  cenfure 
for  this  fteady  perieverance.f    His  numerous  enemies  cbofe  it 
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fbr  a  fuihjeQ  dS  acrvralion,  aod  Voltattc  haA  not  &ffatj  of  dn* 
n&ct  cDOUfh  lo  defpife  ihctr  malice.  If  there  be  asy  ncnltisa 
wtim  we  arc  imperiouflr  called  upoo  n>  prrfci«  a  ftetn  K.cace 
towards  our  anU^anillK,  it  is  when  ihif  aimDnt  to  convert 
oar  Tirlurt  toio  vice',  («■  ihc  attetnpc  itfeU  niuft  carry  depra- 
vity on  r»  face;  it  flantb  cwt^mncd  u  iiaon  »  known  ;  everr 
hcari  rpurm  at  it.  Hume  fbonld  tuve  lenown  tKis  when  be  lot 
fecrd  D'7\lciDbcTt  to  draw  Bp  his  Exf»{i  SaaimO  apioA 
Ruufinu. 

The  Jaiinediatc  ini  necclIJfT  conln^uencc  of  this  perfttutioq 
was,  wiih  regard  to  (he  uork,  an  unccmmon  aoioticty.  It 
rofe  tu  an  almuH  uri  precede  need  populahiy.  The  world  irer* 
anxious  to  rrad  a  booic  which  had  called  tbrtb  Ihe  in'madTct. 
fions  (ii  public  bodies ;  ih-y  read  and  wondc'cd.  They  law, 
indeed,  many  opinions  not  conformable  m  lealoo;  they  taw  a 
conftani  attempt  to  ttiipminkindof  all  nobility  of  motive;  ihey 
taw  feme  principles  difleminaied  which  in  their  confequeoces 
led  to  lautifmi  but  in  all  this  they  only  beheld  the  reveries  of  a 
philofophLT ;  (he  faiKiful  dogmas  of  a  mind  fevered  with  the 
thiift  <rf  fame.  There  was  traching  that  affe^il  the  immediate 
intcicfls  of  fociciy  either  nionlly,  religioufly,  or  politically; 
there  was  no  attempt  to  propagate  heicGes;  no  people  were 
called  upon  to  renounce  their  ptefent  rutcis,  todifcard  iheir  pie-> 
feni  notions  [  the  book  was  merely  ■  calm  and  fpetulaiive  in- 
quiry into  fDiiic  recCinditc  points  otmeaphyrifs,  mingled  indeed 
with  error,  but  yet  containing  many  (ublime  and  intcrefling 
truths  I  ccntaining  a  ftngular  penetration  of  judgment  and  an 
acute  tSimation  of  the  probable  incentives  lo  human  condufi> 
In  all  ihi*  they  looked  in  vain  for  an  adequate  obied  of  perle? 
cut.'on.  What  injury  had  been  committLdJ  None!  What 
injury  could  be  committed  by  the  fUeni  iiitiodu£tion  of  a  me- 
Uphynca!  book?  None!  Men  are  drawn  inioaaionby  more 
powtiful  motives  than  ahUrufe  re^funings.  Public  curiofuy 
was  cxcircd;  the  book  continued  to  lelli  its  principle*  cMiti- 
nued  tu  be  canv^litd.  and  its  author  gained  precilely  what  he 
Wifhcd,  a  noify  und  extenfive  reputation.     Opmi'in,  however, 

Ivaiiedis  to  its  merit*.  Voltaire  thought  it  full  ul  thvial  thoughts, 
too  pompoufly  delivered;  others  condemned  its  anecdotic  fir i* 
Volityi  it  waf,  ihey  thought,  too  trifling  for  a  work  ot  that  icind; 
feme  Ku  fincieJ  that  the  language  was  often  forced,  that  it 
sbounded  with  mif-ptaced  figures  and  ornaments,  and  oiica  be- 
trayed a  falle  warmth  of  colouring.  To  all  (heli;  opinions 
Iruih  csnnot  he  denied;  yet  with  all  lis  imperf.il ions,  it  is  tho 
work  of  a  man  of  genius,  and  a  work  thai  will  preferve  an  un- 
diminilbed  intereft  in  perufal,  from  its  copioulntls  uf  narrative, 
when  IIS  principles  will  no  longer  be  received  or  contended. 

About  the  perij>d  of  the  publicjiiini  of  this  wtuk,  Helveiius 
corrrfpondcd  with  Hume.  He  had  mentioned  the  Kngiilh  phi- 
lciJci|ihcr  (rctjiicntly  in  thecourfc  of  his  work,  and  Hume's  va- 
piiy  was  granted  by  it.    In  «  letter  to  Dr.  Robcrttoo,  datc4 
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London,  March  tz,  17;9,  he  fays,  "  I  believe  I  mentioned  to 
ynu   a  Fiench    gen  lie  man,  Monfieur    Helveiius,  whofe  book 
ZV  rEJprit  w»£  nuking  a  great  noife  in  Eurupe.     He  is  a 
very  fine  genius,  and  h^s  the  chara£ter  of  a  very  wotihy  man. 
My  name  is  mtrntioned  leveral  times  in  his  work,  with  oi^ks 
el  efteem  {  and  he  \\ii  made  mc  an  ofier  if  I  would  uanflilc  his  [ 
WQik  into  bngliO),  CO  tranflale  anew  all  my  philufophical  wri- 
tings into  Fiench.     He  Uys,  that  none  of  (hem  are  well  done,  | 
except  thai  on  the  Naiural   Hillory  ot  Religion,  by  Monticur 
Matigny,  a  couiifellor  of  Jlate.     He  added,    chat  the  Abbe 
Prevult,  celebrated  for  the  Mtmeirti  d'un  bcmmi  £Hmneury 
and  other  entertaining  books,  was  jull  now  tranllaiing  my  hii- 
toiy.    This  account  of  Hclvciius  engaged  mc  to  lend  htm  over  i 
the  new  editions  of  all  my  writings :  and  1  have  added  your  hif-  I 
lory,  which  1  cold  him  was  here  publilbcd  with  gie^i  appUule;  I 
adding,  that  the  fubje^  was  intetelling,  and  ihe  execution  tnal-  | 
Cciiyi  and  that  it  was  probable  fume  men  of  letters  at  Paris 
ntay  ihinlt  that  a  iiaiiflatiun  of  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
public-" 

It  it  plea&ng  thus  to  penetrate  into  the  clofets  of  celebrated 
men,  to  fee  how  ihey  are  influenced  by  ordinary  motives,  and 
what  Itrikinj  analogies  there  are  in  the  human  hcait-  With 
what  eagerncU  Hume  embraced  ihe  propofal  ot  a  new  tranfla- 
tion  of  his  works,  and  how  readily  he  becomes  the  pandLX  to 
bis  own  fame  \  and  probably  had  ihefe  tranUations  been  exe- 
icuied,hewijuidhavc  been  among  the  tirlt  to  propagate  (hecircum- 
ftance  as  a  proot  of  his  repuuiion^  as  a  thing  ot  which  he  bad 
not  the  lean  prefcutiment ;  as  an  event  which  had  happened  in 
the  ufual  courte  of  literary  celebrity.  There  v*  fometumg  me- 
chanical jn  this  bargainmg  of  auihtirs;  it  is  as  \i  a  butcher 
Xhould  fay  to  a  baker,  recommend  my  beef,  and  I'll  recommend 
your  loaves.  Men  of  real  merit  Ihould  be  fupetior  to  thisj  the 
only  af&llance  which  genius  ought  tu  lend  luwiirds  the  acquifi- 
tion  uf  Its  own  fame,  Ibould  be  the  excellence  of  its  pr^uc- 
tions;  beyond  that  all  is  lervilc:  tu  wait  with  fiient  pride  the 
gradually  fwelting  ccIuks  of  renown,  retired  and  lupetior  as  it 
were  to  the  very  iplendour  it  aiiotes,  is  the  lalk  ul  tiue  oignity, 
.  the  poll  uf  a  perfectly  elevated  charaClcr. 

1  bis  mercdnule  Ichemc  did  not,  however,  fucceed.  Humo 
at  the  concluiion  ut  the  letter  fay?,  "  1  have  got  a  good  rcafon 
or  pretence  lot  excuhng  me  to  M-  Helvetiufi  wim  ugard  ro 
the  tranllation  of  his  work.  A  tranHation  of  it  was  prcvioully 
advertifed  here." 

This  additionally  j^ftifie5  the  expreflion  that  Hume  was  a 
pander  to  his  own  fame.  Hclvetius  uS^ers  ti>  iranllaic  Hume's 
works  anao, confidering  any  ameccdunt  iranllatioiis  dS  no  reafun 
why  he  Ibould  decline  i\\%\  but  Hume,  while  he  fends  og*  im. 
mediately  new  edilions  of  all  his  works,  to  be  (tanltjtcd  by 
JJelveiiu^,  thinks  hi mie If  exonerated  frum  the  mutual  obliga- 
;*9ii,  tiecaufc  a  cnuidation  was  alrciuly  adveruled,    WhuUur 
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Hdvrtim  prneintcd  into  this  fabrcrfuge  I  know  Dot{  bat  Trom 
fcmr  morircor  Mhrr,  the  intended  tranfUtion  nevrr  wu  ex- 
rctitn).  Humr,  in  another  letter  to  Aibm  Snilh,  ■  tDc>nih 
fitbfequent  to  the  former,  bys,  "  1  believe  I  have  tncnttoneri  to 
yon  ■Irexly  Hrfveiiui'  book  Df  fEjfrit.  It  ii  worth  four 
traihng,  not  fat  in  phtlofophy,  which  I  do  ooc  hij/nif  nhie, 
but  for  it>  asTccabte  cocDpofiuoa."  He  adife  a  cifcnmftance 
which  will  not  be  eafiJy  rtcinciJed :  **  1  had  a  Icntr  firutn 
him  a  few  dayi  aps  wherctn  be  tdb  mc.  (hat  my  luoic  wai 
otvcli  o/tcocr  m  the  tnandcript,  but  that  the  cenlbr  of  booki  k 
ftrit  obKjcd  fcim  to  ftrike  it  out."  It  is  drficsh  to  cottcdve 
Ibat  lh»  naim  of  ao  individi^  IhoaM  be  prdcrtixd  to  a  eoaotry 
wberc  hit  works  arcjMWidf  Md;  aod  inc  Kry  pcrfcn  oficring 
to  lire  a  iww  tradhboa  of  writings,  &ocn  wfaich  be  was  nnc 
pnniittd  hr  (be  pabbc  ctnAir^  to  aakc  facb  copkxn  extnds 
(t «  mtn^iL  1  DCnl  berv  lu^ect  ws  fioccntj  ct  the  r  reucft* 
'"^  ~*~  wAuI  to  coBtpliflKBt  at  the  fipr  iwc  oi 


I 


After  his  tctnm  K  Franev  6e«i  ^nfia,  to  I7^,  HcIm 
Ittittd  n  Im  cftaH  n  Voff.  Hid  lived  rtaoie  miai  ite  oiHe 
wd  hnUe  of  Ibe  wwUrne  pHnl  bis  bote  is  nody,  ia  loeA 
Ibcitfy-  and  tQ  acn  of  btinifcciocfc  ^  PS  ■'P'  ^  nK^ 
wwdi  K  (TMM  Boc  trfinc^  ■ysnvaMlMi'OiMs  Al^p^  row 
itfcd  Kri»  JifttngrtilT  to  Um."  He  ««  ■  Man  «l  pat  fa». 
■^ityi  Wlww<lo»«tjn*geat Merit;  he aBowerf a  pnfiaa 
flf  two  taeanM  nm  n  MarinM^  and  oae  or  nmaMHAarf 
In  M.  Sjw  of tM  Frmb  acaflmy*  n  dK  cnatiy  he  pno* 
tiM  eaaaiAvc  baanoluKe;  batatwwpvfaaBed  iMiiKiiam 
Ei«rT*r 


to  UinK  *  I  btii  >o>  iD>9k  ar  atat  !••  •»  fat ' 


d»tiilliTO»liiii»»lirii  H^^ 
■■  vttf  ocS  ai  Act  mt  puw^  1  *  "T  *^  ■■"''*^l 
toJBMttbciihfiwte^iqBWtoW  wit  a 
—     -     A<MiiJt faai«»M< 


(toned  by  an  attack  of  the  gout  in  bis  head  and  ftomach,  which  I 
tamiRatcd  his  lil'e  in  December  i77i.  in  the  iifty-fixth  year  o{  I 
his  age.     The  vigour  of  his  coninrutioii  had  led  bis  friends  and  | 
the  world  to  hope  for  a  bnger  duration  of  exiftence.     Voltaire 
lived  to  fee  the  man  expire  whum  he  had  To  vnirm]y  and  fo  uni- 
formly vindicatedandfuppoftcd  through  life-  Suchevcntsmay  be 
reckoned  among  the  mifcric*  of  old  age;  we  live  to  fee  our- 
Iclves  alone-,  we  feel  a  cheeclels  defolation  uke  pofleOioia  of 
our  hearts,  as  we  reHeiX  that  the  grave  has  torn  from  us  the 
fiiendsof  our  youth,  the  companions  of  our  ftrugglcs,  the  folate 
of  our  decrepitude.    It  is  this  that  renders  death,  all  ualardy 
3i  he  is,  an  afylum,  a  refuge,  from  the  melancholy  confcioui- 
n.-&  of  folitudc^  at  the  moment  whenmoft  we  need  the  con- 
Iblations  of  focety- 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  Helvetiug  was  largely  favoured 
by  nature  in  perfonal  endowments.  He  was  well  made,  hada 
prepolTedtnE  aadrefs,  and  an  interefling  countenance.  His  eyes 
cxprdTed  what  his  prevailing  charat^er  was;  mildncfs  and  bene- 
volence.  He  was  particularly  ambitious  of  the  notice  of  (ha 
fair  fex,  and  foueht  every  means  likely  to  attain  his  end;  bu^ 
contrary  to  the  uTual  proccfs,  he  transferred  his  attention,  for 
•his  puriKife,  from  his  perfon  to  his  mind-  He  fought  to  cap- 
tivate them  by  intclle<flual  endowments;  chat  he  fucceedcd  I  am 
doubtful  i  he  was  led  Into  the  error  by  miilaking  their  love  of 
eccentricity  for  a  genuine  admiration  of  genius.  In  the  £iigt 
prefixed  to  his  poem  of  Lt  Banhtur,  the  following  anecdote  is 
related : — "  He  was  walking  jlone  in  one  of  our  public  gardens. 
when  he  perceived,  furrouncJed  by  a  circle  of  young  and  inter- 
efling  females,  a  fiiigutar  ligure.  It  was  M.  d:  Maupettuis, 
who,  dfciTcd  in  %  fanialtic  and  grotefque  manner,  which  added  to 
his  natural  originality,  feemed  to  occupy  their  whole  care  and 
attention."  Helvetius  pjufed;  he  interrogated  his  heart;  fae 
fancied  he  had  difcovereJ  a  new  avenue  to  female  affsccioo : 
wbeihtr,  Uke  Maupettuis,  he  adopted  a  ridiculous  drefs  I  know 
not ;  nor  am  1  prepared  to  fjy  whether  he  w.is  more  fuccefsful 
as  a  votarv  of  reafon,  than  aiadilciplc  of  folly  and  fafhion. 

He  polTrfred  a  firm  and  intrepid  charader,  and  one  which  §   I 
might  be  faid  naturally  to  revolt  againlt  injuiticc  and  oppref-  I    j 
fion.     He  had  a  rooted  averfion  to  what  arcc^lled  great  men:  [f   J 
mean  perfon s  iioSelBng  titles,  libbuns,  gart^TS,  &c.  and  whol 
think  ihey  conftitutc  a  tight  to  exait  homage  and  rcfpeft  from  I 
individuals  who  can  boalFno  fuch  diflindiions-     In  the  follow-' 
in^  work  heexpreitcB  hi&  fentiments  upon  connections  of  this 
kind.    "  Whoever  is  born,"  fays  he,  "  to  do  honour  to  the  J  I 
age  in  which  he  lives,  is  always  on  his  guard  againft  the  great."  I  | 
They  who  know  the  weaknefs,  egotilm,  vanity,  frivolity,  and      • 
bloated  pride  uf  diofe  ufualiy  termed  great  j  who,  without  one 
individual  claim  to  notice  from  perbnal  merit,  exai^  a  feryile 
humiliating  attention   from  thofc  whom  they  deem  inferior; 
Wito,  withmiads  b<irren  as  2  defert^  with  hcaiis  often  cotrupt  as 
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xn  olarniK  fore,  think  they  cover  the  moft  difgufling  vices  of 
our  luture  by  (i(ientiri(>us  Tpletidour,  and  a  poor  parade  of  empiy 
titles;  thcf,  1  (ly,  who  know  this,  will,  though  mt  "  born  to 
<lo  honour  to  their  age,"  prefrrvc  a  dignified  indiScrence  to 
connrdinnt  which  tartly  reflect  real  honour,  but  mure  fre- 
quently deinind  a  facriHce  of  principle,  feeling,  and  character. 

A  French  writer,  fpealcing  of  Helvctius,  (ays,  that  no  one 
ought  to  have  been  more  convinced  than  himfctf,  that,  to  fuc- 
cccd  in  »ny  thing,  it  i$  only  necefljry  vigoroufly  to  refolve  upon 
it-  "  He  became  x  good  dancer,  an  able  fencer,  an  wpert 
markfiTian,  an  enlightened  financier,  a  good  poet,  a  great  philo- 
fophcr,  the  moment  he  wi&ed  to  be  fo."  There  is  no  doubt, 
thai,  wh(-n  the  power  is  commenfurate  to  an  undertaking,  there 
is  nothing  wanting  to  cnfurc  fiicccfs  to  that  undertaking  but  the 
tttaiy  reJoIution  of  perleverance  i  but  it  docs  not  follow  that 
wc  can  attain  whatever  we  wifli,  however  ardent  the  wifll  may 
be.  It  is  obferved  by  Uolingbtulce,  that  we  can  conceive  what 
we  cannot  accompliOi,  and  this  is  not  only  true  of  human  nature 
■It  gcrKral.  but  of  every  ntan  in  particular.  We  are  ill  con- 
(cioutofchcrifliing  ideas  of  excellence,  which  fometimes  mesn^ 
£)metimes  ability,  fometimes  opportunity,  fixhid  us  to  attain. 

The  above  mentioned  wtiierrclatcsfurlherof  Helvctius,  "that 

I  he  loved  ihefcxmuch,  but  thatitwas  without  fentimenii  he  was 
propelled  entirely  by  the  fenfet.  In  frietKUhip  he  had  iw  excju- 
inve  preference ;  the  connexion  in  his  bmft  was  devoid  of  ten- 
denK&*.  His  friends  when  in  trouble,  found  him  lecling,  be- 
caule  be  w»  ^lood ;  but  in  the  ordinary  eourfe  oi  hit  life  tfaef 
Wcr«  not  nccrflttiy  to  him.  His  convenation  was  often  that  oi 
1  nun  full  of  hit  own  ideas  ;  he  loved  difpute  ;  he  advanced  ps- 
raiknet  u  fee  them  c«nbaied.  He  delighted  to  iinke  tbofe  ibink 

I  whom  be  inagined  capable  of  it ;  he  ufed  to  t»j  thai  be  was 
■oio;  with  ihnn  to  a  (kate  »/  idrat.  He  had  the  gtcaicft  re- 
■peft  kr  the  leJMovc  uf  others :  and  be  fltewed  bis  own  dape- 
norilv  b  htt)^  that  many  inidlfgem  nra,  who  &e(|tKadv  faw 
him,  uvc  been  a  long  time  bdbre  ibcr  difcmreted  ■!•  Helov«d 
gloey  with  ardour,  for  it  wu  the  only  paBon  be  felt." 

After  his  death  were  pnblilhed  Lt  Bta^tmr,  a  Men  abcadf 
neotiad,  *ad  t3t_fHtmmt  ^  ATteaiife  on  Mao,  his  i»- 
•cae&a)  ftfuttics  annZ'cdwcaiMMi,"  to  two  vohnws  odavo. 
7^  reafM  hr  aSgned  fbr  it*  be<n|  a  poftwmot  pred»ftion  ia, 
"  Am  had  be  pubSAed  this  hook  IB  his  fifc-tine,  heflkMiU,  Ja 
iB  laiiiMlwHil.  hail  iiardid  hi»<lf  ninirBrMikMi.  withnmihr 

Ipra<peft«rmpeffi^advwlHt.*'  This  woak  « m  kft  hoU 
dkBothatoBiieMMt  knyudMdbecMUmdasa  fanher 
ifliSmJ—  of  tka  pTiocipfct  of  At  »griE-    The  pandaaef 
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original  genius  is  here  confiJcred  in  every  poffihic  point  of  vitw. 
He  paints  maa  fuch  as  luturc  Jiid  rucietv  have  made  him  mall 
times  ant)  in  3II  places.  He  Oiews  bis  ufual  acuienefs  in  de(c6t- 
ing  [he  intricacies  of  human  jislSan. 

it  has  been  aflcrted,  in  a  biographical  work  publifhed  :n  thit 
tfiunirv,  that  Helvciius  is  the  juih  nr  ni  an  indecent  romance 
tilled  7bi  Child  Bf  Nature  improvtd  hy  Chanet.  Ui>iin  what 
authority  this  is  advanced  I  know  not:  the  bouk  itlclt  I  never 
(aw,  nor  am  1  prepared  to  deny  the  aflerlion.  There  aic,  in- 
deed, rcafons  which  induce  me  tu  bciicvc  thit  ic  may  be  tiue. 

lo  179a  the  municipality  of  Paris  gave  the  namcof  Helveiiui 
to  St.  Anne's  Street;  a  commtui  revolutionary  lefiimony  uf 
regard  to  the  memory  of  thofc  writers  whofc  produSions  il  WM 
ihought  bad  contributed  to  that  aftonilhmg  event. 

_  I  had  intended  to  take  fome  notice  here  of  the  curious  pla- 
giarifm  from  Mafon's  Elfrida  to  be  found  in  Helvctius,  and 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Gray*,  it  is  perhaps,  as  itn- 
£ular  an  inllance  as  any  to  be  found  in  modern  literature.  1  am 
not  ratisficd  with  Mafon's  explanation  of  the  affair ;  andinmanjr 
inflances,  where  he  endeavours  to  trace  parallel  paflages,  he  has 
only  fllown  fuch  accidental  coincidences  as  muft  always  oc- 
cur when  different  minds  are  employed  upon  fimilar  fubjefls.— 
1  abdain,  however,  from  exiendmg  this  memoir  by  copyinsj  the 
palTages  In  queflioni  becaufe  theLifeofGray  is  in  every  body's 
hands,  and  to  many  it  would  therefore  be  fuperfluous ;  to  thofe 
who  are  unacquainted  with  it,  I  refer  them  to  that  part  of  Gray's 
Corrcrpundcncc  pointed  out  in  the  note  below. 

]  (ball  conclude  this  account  of  the  Life  of  Hd^ius  with  the 
following  extrad  from  Marmontel's  Memoirs,  Utely  publiflied. 
Dcfcribing  the  focieiy  that  ufed  to  meet  at  Madame  Geoffria's, 
D'Alembert,  Mairau,  Marivaux,  &g.  he  adds : 

"TTcTvetiusi  prc-occupieTwith  his  ambition  of  literary  ce- 
lebrity, came  to  us,  his  head  heated  with  his  morning's  work. 
To  write  a  book  that  Olould  be  diflinguifhed  in  his  age,  his 
Arfl  care  had  been  lo  feek  for  fome  new  truth  to  publiJL,  or 
fume  bold  and  new  idea  to  produce  and  fupport.  But  as  new 
and  fruitful  truths  have  been  infinitely  rare  for  thelaft  two thou- 
fand  years,  he  had  taken  for  his  ihefls  the  paradox  which  he  has 
developed  in  his  work  Dt  L'B/prit.  Whether  it  were  that  by 
force  of  contention  be  had  pcrluadcd  himfelf  of  what  he  wifhed 
to  perfuade  others,  or  whether  he  were  Hill  ttruggling  againll 
hi}  own  doubts,  and  fought  to  conquer  them,  we  were  amufed 
at  feeing  him  bring  fucceSvely  on  the  carpet  the  queftions  that 
occupied,  or  the  difficulties  that  embarralTed,  him;  and  after 
having  afforded  him  for  fome  time  the  pleafure  of  hearing  them 
■  difcuffcd,  we  engaged  him  to  fufFer  himfelf  to  be  carried  along 
■arith  the  current  of  our  converlacion.     He  then  gave  himfelf 


See  JtasuD's  Life  uftira}',  Sec.  iv.  Lett.  44. 
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wholly  to  it,  with  infinite  warmth,  as  fimple  as  natural,  aa  in« 
genuouflv  fincere  in  his  fiimiiiar  converfe.  as  you  fee  him  fyfto« 
matic  and  fophiftical  in  his  writings.  Nothing  left  refemblea 
the  fimphcity  of  his  charader  and  of  his  habitual  life,  than  the 
premeditatea  and  faditious  fingularity  of  his  works ;  and  this 
want  of  harmony  will  always  be  found  between  the  manners  and 
opinions  of  tho(s  who  fatieuw'  themfelves  with  imagining  ftrange 
things.  Heivctius  had  in  his  foul  the  complete  contrary  of  what  , 
be  has  faid^.  There  never  was  a  better  man;  liberal,  generous 
without  oftentation,  and  beneficent  becaufe  he  was  good ;  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  calumniating  all  honeft  men  and  him«« 
fel^,  by  giving  to  all  moral  adlions  no  motive  but  felf*love.— i« 
Abftraded  from  his  writings,  we  loved  him  fuch  aa  he  really 
was.** 


*  1  douH  this  m  ioim  particuUn* 
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tl&TICCLAa  PASSAGES,  AXD  THE  GENERAl  TENDENCY  Of 
THE  FOILOWWG  WORK. 


BY  WILLIAM  mJDFORD. 


Tn  £une  or  nctreiiai  wai  at  one  time  \n^  amon^  ihe  celebrated 
of  hit  dajr.  Hii  jihiloMphy  wu  fasliioaable  brcatiie  it  wu  po|tiilar  t 
hnd  it  became  popular  became  it  was  pcriecuted.  The  arm  of  poncr 
wai  lifted  to  cruth  the  v iiionarj  dreaini  uf  an  enlhiuiasl,  and  the  ctiI, 
Ihat  inight  liavc  remained  harrakti  fruni  iti  obicuritf  >  nat  rpndcfcd 
formidable  bj  notorieljr.  The  particular  obJeclB  too  of  tecular  cen* 
ture  mra  ill  chniea  i  tbcj  iclccled  tlioie  parti  far  their  fulniinatiuiu 
which  were  least  vulnerable;  and  by  belrajing  the  weakness,  tlie 
bigotry,  or  the  malignity,  of  their  ntotitei.  raiKil  Ihelr  vicliiii  in  tbo 
■aino  prnportioo  ai  Ibey  aunk  themielvn.  Men  beheld  wiib  iadigoa- 
tion.  or  with  conlempl,  a  man  of  letter*  and  of  genius,  dcnouai'cd, 
eiiledi  aori  punued  with  rancour,  for  pruniulgatiog  a  really  philoHi* 
^ical  truth,  while  many  dangerous  manims  that  struck  at  the 
root  of  all  the  social  duties,  were  passed  over  in  total  tilencc,  or 
only  negligently  adverted  to.  Tliecauseorihe  man  became  the  causa 
of  Ibi!  work,  and  the  hook  rose  into  inilanlaneout  popularity.  Tbis  ii 
the  umal  pnicess  of  injudicious  perieculion :  and,  it  ought  to  lie  so  i 
Ibc  operaliooi  of  (be  aimd  should  be  subjected  to  no  power,  unlcM 
when  tliey  aim  directly  at  Ihe  subversonafacounlryby  invalidating  ill 
laws. its  religion,  or  ill  govemmcnl :  but  alas)  what  have  the rnaciful 
RTcrici  of  a  pbUoiopher  to  do  with  this )  Men  read  tliem  and  for^t  ( 
the;  are  amused  or  instructed,  and  they  lay  the  book  down  probably 
t»  resume  it  do  more  \  they  have  settled  principles  of  artiuo  which 
gaide  them  in  the  blercourse  of  society  {  and  Ihcy  do  not  discard 
Ibete  Of  adopt  new  ones  at  the  suggestion  of  an  author.  Tbc  thouglit* 
of  a  wliole  people  arenot  changed  by  books  i  on  the  contrary,  the  lile- 
ralui«  of  a  country  folkiwi  in  llic  train  of  its  political  and  moral  rari- 
atioas  I  aad  tbcie  variUinoi  are  produced  by  tbg  *luw  and  impercep- 
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tible  operalioD  iif  rniiltirnrioui  rmiirs,  which  work  incciinnCfr 
■ad  iiroduce  iiiccatniit  eflku.  To  hunt  «ilh  Ihe  niprrilew  furj  of 
per»eculioD  bd  autliur,  bocauie  hi*  npinioM  ar«  rontrar>  to  urUin 
ciUbhihed  bat  ohtriire  do)^as  of  reljgioui  failli,  c»)l«  for  the 
luudcut  rcpreheiiiHon,~rur  tlic  niuil  (li-termiual  miitancc ;  il  ii  a  i«- 
lict  ofij^uruicc,  Iknaliciiinaudcrnhilit]';  it  n  a  vloiattuaof  the  mott 
■acred  UDilprcMriptiTcrightior man (  it  aubjed*  the  bouudlcM  empire 
of  the  mind  to  the  narron-  tribunal  of  humaa  nulhoritj  i  it  erects  the 
wheel,  the  (caflald,  and  the  axe,  oa  the  imultnl  cuniiao  oTgeniui,  and 
hy  placing  ficnanal  lafct}',  peace,  hoaur,  hiip|iitic*i,  and  dignitj.  in 
conipelilioii  witJi  free  and  independent  thought,  tie*  UFdown  in  batcr 
fill  bouda;^  to  the  surdid  r^tiitiattuns  uf  lelf-in teres! ,  or  leaves  ui  m 
iinprotcctrd  virtiiu  lu  Ihc  Mugiiinarj  p^ip  of  tyiannf .  i  do  moU 
huneillj  abhor  (hat  poner  ihuuld  [hiu  triumph  over  the  fair  rt^ioii 
of  intellect :  that  ihc  ahouU  fix  her  withering  hand  npon  its  fruitful- 
OCMt  that  ihe  aliould  limit  the  progreii  of  truth,  cullivatioD,  and  im- 
provement:  that  she  should  disturb  thcsileoceof  ncditatioD,  obstmet 
the  ilevolupcment  of  r«uoii,  and  dnmp  the  anplring  flight  of  genhia 
and  philofophj.  by  interponing  her  cdirts  and  her  hi«i,  bj  uDCOTering 
her  iiulruinciits  of  icngcniirr.  and  holdinf  them  before  ouriight: 
Ihc  mind  shrinVs  biirk  appnllcd,  nod  iparci  the  conflict  i  it(  noble 
eiicrgic*  lie  (fBgli-i  thi;  torpor  of  inaclivilj  aeizcs  on  its  potrcni  and 
what  might  hate  bloomed  a  garden  of  enchanting  tvreets,  is  itslinoi  d 
Id  becorf^  a  g-Iouiny  desert,  a  solitary  irasle,  where  icanxly  tiBethmtfJ 
bursts  forth  to  nolice.  Against  «uch  power  1  will  for  ever  lift  my 
toicet  glud  to  be  called  on  enthusiast,  a  visionary;  [;lad  to  endure 
dmtiouor  insult,  when  my  olijerl  is  to  inert  the  independence  of  mind, 
the  exercise,  the  free,  unlnrringed  cicreise  of  manly  Ihoughl.  There 
aro  writings,  I  willingly  cunfeti  il,  w  hich  demand  the  tno'E  vi^rous  | 
ioti-rpiuition  of  taws;  there  arc  writing,  whole  profeued  design  is  It 
Corrupt  tlir  morals,  to  poison  the  suureM  of  action,  to  sow  dr^tmeracjr  ■ 
in  the  hearii  there  are  writings,  whichaitndirectly  at  Kiibvertingretigimt, 
■t  diitiirbing  and  uUinialoly  oTcrthrowing  tlie  goTemmenl :  these  are 
juit  mark*  of  k^  rens;ennre  j  these  every  good  man  wishes  to  see 
nipprrwed  and  destrujcd,  because  they  have  no  prmciple  of  beuefit 
or  arodiomlion  in  them  i  ruin,  confusion,  anareliy,  breathe  in  every 
rioej  they  are  uuequivorallj  ir^jnrious,  they  ought  lo  be  vwited  by 
the  aniuicd  terron  of  the  law  and  ib  punishments-  They  ou^l  ta 
be.  because  1  know  no  belter  remedy  j  but  it  is  too  evident  that  the 
«TiI  intended  to  be  removed  by  public  proMculion  is  ortm  only  in- 
enaaed)  thousand*  who  would  never  read  a  book  that  it  allownl 
quir-tly  to  take  it*  courv:,  nak*  it  an  abject  9f  Xbett  peculiar  nnlice^ 
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M  MOD  M  Ibe;  Ke  it  lubjivlcd  tu  iiii]ui»itorial  penerutian:  Uie  (hip 
Uiit  gliJc*  U|Mii  ft  imoDlli  and  iiruijicrout  *n.  ji  kiok«il  at  bjr  tern  i 
but  when  ctNiteoding  witli  tlic  ilurin,  nbco  rived  bjr  llic  lighUiiugi  «c 
all  ttoii  to  Ihe  beach  to  behold  th«ilru^le.  Thi«  i*  natural,  ai«i- 
pcTicoce  abuiidaatN  rtri&nt  and  llicri'farc  it  were  to  be  wiilied  lone 
vtlier  nclluid.  as  i-tTicM-iouf,  but  Ims  notorioui  cuuld  he  found  Tor 
luppremng  really  nbnuxiuiis  puUicnliuiu,  Ihau  the  huiil*  oi>'  tlie 
hangDian  or  the  |irocCH  tif  a  cuurt  of  justice. 

It  iiiny  be  Juitly  doubted  if  tliii  «ark  of  Uelvetiui  would  liav« 
rlten  (u  half  ils  (loixilBrity,  had  it  been  leu  coiioeiit)]'  diitin^^uiibed 
by  official  oppoiilioii>  Men  would  probably  have  read  it  ■>  abounding 
Kith  iaieiedting  anecdote,  »i  amu>iD|;  and  eloquent  <  tbo  puitun  it 
coatainf,  at  it  WHJ  obscure,  might  hare  bwubannlcHt  but  wlieu  titcy 
na  it  worlliy  uf  public  censure,  by  jicnuni  of  accicditcd  gravity  and 
wiidoni,  they  read  it  anew  with  their  eye*  opened,  with  titeir  mind* 
prepared  to  receive  ita  venom.  Vie  sliuuld  form,  however,  a  very 
incorrect  idcsi  of  the  merits  of  this  work,  did  we  consider  it  only  lu 
one  uf  those  niiiueruui  publications  of  Ihe  Imt  century,  ibotuidin^ 
■a  paradox,  dogma,  and  irrell};ion.  This  is  n  very  diflbrcnt  produc- 
tion t  it  hu  higher  daimn. 

II»  great  error  is,  that  il  ia  formed  upon  a  prccnttceivcd  tystcm,  and 
in  enile»\  otirin^'  to  harmonize  fails  and  deductions  with  tbis  system, 
confusion  and  contradiction  often  arise.    The  principle  upon  wlilcJt 
be  labours  to  account  for  all  our  aclions,  is  one  that  has  before  been  I 
adopted  hy  pbiloKiphera;  buluever,  1  believe,  loexteosiicly  as  by  llcl-  I 
vetius.     Self-interest  doubtless  enters  very  largely  into  all  our  actions  1 
and  nil  unr  reiulves,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  it  is  leu  f(ai|uenlly  J 
llio  niolivc  than  this  pbilosoper  viould  iuiinuale.      U  is  degrading  ' 
lo  tliink  that  no  nobler  spring  of  conduct  cnu  be  discovered. 

£iacl  delinitiua  may  be  regarded  among  the  most  dilGcull  task*  of 
theniind.     II  requires  sudi  perspicuity   of  thought,  such  a  nice  per- 
ception oftlie  relations  of  the  thing*  themsclvci,  and  of  the  worils  to 
Ibe  things,  Chat  it  it  not  Id  be  wondered  at,  if  wc  to  leltlom  meet  a  dc- 
GnilioD  that  is  secure  from  objection.  Helvetiiis  is  usually  very  acute  s  1 
his  definition  of  education  ia  remarkably  exact )  but  he  it  sometime*   I 
cuofuicd.    He  tells  us  Ibul  man  hiu  two  faculties :  Ui«  one  UlJie  In-  I 
cully  ufrcceivii^'dillerenl  impresaiont  caused  by  eiLternal  objects,  and 
is  called  physical  sensibility  j  the  other  a  the  faculty  of  preserv  ing  llio 
imprcsiious,  and  is  called  memory  t  butheadds,  "  memory  is  nolliiag 
morv  than  a  coiilinued,  Ibougli  wcakenul  ■cnaatioa."    The  prolon- 
gation of  an  eDect,  though  with  diminiihed  energy,  cannut  couititulc 
a  distinct  (^uolily  i  and)  if  memory  bv  only  cunlioucd  sensation,  it 
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■Mad  *rfh  irflMieU  •wAiilrT.  ta-l  t  iioarftml  aid*  m» 

M«r  punt   IHIfllMlll.  ud  ifert  hf 


Mtina,  it  i*  «Am  mfaaA 
mtwn  Hi  varwcoMrj  i  lulUMnMiUBolbetkecaM,  it  warn 

■e  palpible  Ihui  tlM 
la  pMctf  tjon,  ud  the  escited  ref«l* 
lMtw«araB*lt>e(l,lobeei)aall7  ■troog,  ni(uallj  accurmle.  Thernr* 
ml  of  vnrj  maa't  eipenoice  ii  aufficinil  to  couolcrrail  (hu  i  nay 
■MM.  the  pvtuion  of  our  meninri  u  in  priifinrlioM  lo  Ihe  proitmity 
•f  Ibc  ItthqTi  in  P'udI  of  limP.  thai  ne  ire  iltiiroui  of  mailing.  Let 
Uk  nmc  man  dtwribr  m  battle  two  Aa);  uiil  (wo  jean  aflet  H  hkp* 
pctMd,  indiKC  if  IbeiY  will  be  fttc<x>fr«*pou(lin^puticular*iQ  Ihclwn 
namKtn.  Wc  ale  all  coniciou*  of  the  ■eakMu  of  Ihii  rellet  ape^ 
nlionof  themioi):  and  b  anji  lliiiif;oriinpurtaDCcfcaf  lo  truilMMf 
lo  il.  Can  it  licuid  liiat  on  artirt  will  delineate  an  obiect  with  tbe 
win*  amirar]!  from  incmorji  ai  he  Kill  froin  w^tit  I  No.  Vet  Qel* 
niiit*  telb  ui.  that  idcat  exrilcJ,  not  1>;  the  object,  bot  b;  it*  aanwi 
•111  br  prrciwij  Ibv  woe  ai  thutc  [iroduoed  fnmi  the  itnmtdialc  limt 
of  it. 

IlcUeliiw  wiihcd  to  ailooiib  bj  daring  noveltie*,  and  b;  a  buldneM 
»f  paradox  that  inigl)tdtli^t  white  it  aurjiriMs).  He  kiwwihal  ptaio 
and  hoiorlj  trnth,  boi>er«rentbelli>lifd  hj  language,  or  omamcDted 
bj  fancy,  won  lu>n  i>)  pnncr  Id  plcaie  i  but  all  men  are  fond  of  «bU 
tannot  be  eoniprehendnl.  The  French  philoHipbera  were  well  per* 
(ujded  of  (hill  iU  praclicjl  iltuitratinn  funna  the  baiii  of  Ihit  ceU* 
Itrily  which  it  attached  to  Iheoainciof  nuuMrau,  Condorrel,  D'Alem* 
tierl,  VoUaira,  &c.  Eluqurnt,  >n><rniuii(,  often  anilc,  lehenient,  aad 
•iMTurri  the;  ex  bib  i  I  rd  their  phantotni  before  the  deluded  eje,  and 
•nankind  followed  t^agerlj  in  tlie  train  of  men  who  promianl  indefinit* 
and  unmrlain  gralifii-atluni.  What  ran  be  comprehended  ia  known  at 
«na-,  anil  Iti  ntlractinna  arc  tnun  exbauilcd  i  hut  that  which  p«aKssei 
•iilRritnil  amblKuitji  loadmit  of  boundleu  latitude  of  inlcrprrtalion,  i* 
Hi aitlly  hnul  iind  cinifotmcd  tn  indnidual  inclinatioujlhat  ibcharnu 
f  ctOHlo  auliely.  Thcro  n  aumclhing  rontolatory  in  doubL  It 
I*Ni  li>  tuck  mil  llie  accnva  «f  lifei  to  bide  from  oufHtv««  ibeil 
4iU  tuaipiili'}.  ■"■!  b;  teeing  ohKUicI}  lo  I«bi«  room  for  thainia- 
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giulion  to  Mrl.     The  man  who  >«  told  thai  lii-inorrow  inoniLng.be 
did,  Irel*  lite  tcrlwnlj  of  liii  falc  unallevUted  bj  hopt,  uoviiited 
bf  Iknc.vi  hiiMHil  uchecrleuanddeMilalei  and  ■■ullendenpnir  lakes 
pcwi^iiiuo  of  il.     Conwy  the  uime  Itding*  to  him  wilti  ■  Mrtab  d^ 
gnc  of  amkvuJI;  (  tf  II  him  in  geaeni,  but  obKUK  tcrmi,  that  life  u 
kn  Ducrplain  hEiuain;:  i  that  a  wue  min  *>■  alwa,*i  prrparc*)  to  laj  it 
down  1  tiiat  ill  If  niiinaliuu  ■•  otUtt  ornrrvt  when  apparcnllj  niotl  dia- 
lant.  add  be  "ill  bn  Uif  lad  lo  appl;  il  to  himxrtr;  he  will  give  il  a 
thuuaand  applicatioiit,  but  all  rniUaling  from  hinivifi  hope  will  ilill 
keep  bcr  torch  ahvc,  and  (clt-luve  whM|ier  all  her  gay  deluMimi  to  bia 
kearl.    Tbi*  wlutar;  «i«:|iliii4iii  ii  a  blcutu^i  it  acrvei  lo  cheer  tbe 
ptthorcxiilencvt  but,  like  c'erj  olhiTbleMiaj;.  itm;>}  buiwrvurlvdi 
il  may  be  turmi  into  all  oar  reB«iniii)r«t  it  aity  auperinduw  nich  * 
general  hitbltol  ditbdnH  «i  mil  iti  allibl;  lead  by  gradual  approxinta* 
Ikuu  lo  the  wurii  cninet;   <l  ui«t  remote  the  &nne>l  prop*  of  onr 
moral  pcrfectUKi  bj  Iracliiug  uirii.|i>iibt(lieplam«I  t.-iiik^ncei,  and  to 
mImhI  ualy  wttat  u  cwiiacuuuiriina  Ui  nur  oiih.     In  Uiii  toanner  w> 
iboiilri  hur«l  BnuiHler  at  iiucc  every  xiruil  lie  that  now  blndiuito  the 
path  oi  recliludc,  urr«call>  u«  Iroiii  oiiralii-rrnlion<:  weihuuM  cancel 
■U  implird  obligatory  dulici ;  we  ihould  admit  the  wnnl,   the  niott 
fatal  Miofuiioo  inlu  our  idea*  ofjuiilicv,  honuur,  Irntb,  and  hire. 
Wbeo  Ibi'  (cepticiam  i*  apjilicd  luobjntilbeiii'L-hoiiidiMciVDt,  itiaof 
little  cunici|iicncr,  alntrartedlj  ciiuitdcrcd  t  and  »e  cnit  tniile  whon 
Wt  hear  Hntveliiu  Htnoiiily  doubling  Uw  cin*tcncc  of  any  other  mate- 
rtal  body  I'Mwpt  biniaelf,  and  gravoly  auppuMog  that  the  Atinighlj 
■night  caiiie  the  uine  iuipresiiuna  on  oiir  icns^i  a*  llie  prvMnrt  of  Um 
objocli  lLcm»clvr»  would  excite.     Wo  widi  not  lo  limit  Ihe omni- 
palcwe  of  ttie  Deily,  and  all  thii  itisy,  therefore,  be  puiublc.     I  an 
grieved,  however,   when  I   behold  human  reuion  enifdoyed  on  luch 
ab*urd  and  frivoloui  ijUdlloni.     Uul  when  thi*  ncepticiani  labour*  t* 
deffwk  humua  nature;  when  it  labour*  lu  reuder  the  belt  aclioaa 
doubtful  by  tbiowing  k  nee  lea*  uncertainly  around  their  motiveii 
when  it  Uhoiirs  to  imfix  our  loie  ofwliatiaeiiccllcnl,  to  runfouiMlouT 
admirstioti  of  virtue,  lo  paralyie  our  emulatiua,  lu  shake  the  l(iuii> 
dalioaa  uf  our  iiivral  rui|iuu*ibillly  by  annihilating  the  analogic*  of 
action,  and  to  phiagc  u«  in  a  alalc  of  cuafiitiuii  from  whtJi  human  ait 
can  rarely  extricate  at,  then  il  bDcame*  a  acourge,  an  awful  ciil,  A 
dvmaa  whuae  every  atep  ii  marked  with  miaery.     Froio  thia  aceptU 
dim  1  winh  I  could  exonerate  the  tuUuwiug  work;  but  I  cannot,  . 
I  aia  Borry  lot  il  t   it  i*  a  bicmiib  that  obacurci  very  trniuccndent 
merit,  thai  render*  dubiou*  many  valuable  truth*. 
it  a  iniHuaible,  howevert  iu  reading  flelvctiui,  oot  to  uUnirc  lU 
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ntKommun  ta^rili  which  to  cmulaotlj  mnnifMli  in  p«nHral>Dg  \ta» 
what  luBf  bv  railed  Ilir  Micondirj  mnlirei  of  huinin  condact ;  here  he 
thefti  Iliat  he  hu  ilinlied  mniikiDd  villi  ■  kmi  and  Kruliaizing  rje, 
aai  IhRt  he  hu  rarricd  la  the  inifDir]'  a  minrf  innmJenbl;  fr«e  from 
pr^udiM  OT  paHiim.  It  i)  htrrc  that  he  deli^liU  ui  moit ;  for  it  i» 
bttK  that  he  ditphfi  hU  pmiiu  irilhoul  an;  atleni[>li  In  pre  it  false 
gbre,  hj  Tancifiil  theuriei  or  paradoxical  anrrtiom.  liul  tliii  chantc- 
trt  he  dua  out  Ion;  niipparl ;  he  (trive*  on  ever^  orcaiioa  lo  iitlri 
MnKhio;  that  ii  iaconintrnt.  He  pronouoce*  inlcml  to  he  the  cri- 
InJOD  of  boUi  puMic  and  private  approbatioo,  and  cndrsTuiin  to  tuf^ 
poft  thi*  by  a  lubtte  (ophutrf ,  which  i«  often  ■>  fcmartLable  for  ila  , 
sbmTditjr  a»  for  iti  ncDteneu.  Love  and  ;p^tiludc,  he  taj*.  praliet— 
hatred  and  revenge  deprecate-  Whii '.  hato  we  no  nobler  motivn  > 
Can  •«  not  admire  and  praise  that  n  hieh  is  reall;  go«<t,  though  ne 
Deilhd  love  it,  nor  have  anj  cauM  lo  be  grateful  I  Thi«  ii  as  bum- 
bliB);,  a  iotdiil,  a  base  philosoph)'.  II  degrade*  the  raott  exalted  cha- 
racter* to  a  level  itilh  the  lowest,  and  allows  no  nperioritj  of  prtn- 
«ipl«  Iw  apparent  superiority  of  conduct.  I  believe  it  lo  bt  just  the 
rcfcne:  1  believe,  nay,  I  know  it  lo  be  pouiblc,  lo  love,  to  admire, 
to  pay  the  tribute  of  that  admiral  ion,  to  qualities  and  lo  eveiili  which 
»ie  absolutely  prejuilirial  to  us.  Great  minds  view  things  as  con- 
nected with  a  whole;  it  is  the  properly  of  little  minds  to  refer  every 
thin^  lo  IhemwlTei,  and  to  coutrart  the  circle  of  utility  and  nwril. 
But  with  thcae  and  similar  ineooslaicocici  the  work  is  full :  lliey  ariM 
in  some  degree  from  the  obscurity  vf  tbe  tubjecli  tliey  are,  however, 
•till  more  to  be  attributed  to  a  fanciful  mind,  to  a  desire  of  fame,  and 
■  pre-dclenained  resolution  to  acr|uirc  it  by  singularity  of  opinion. 
Such  in  evidently  the  ease,  when  he  says  that  the  dejrrec  of  genius  ne. 
ceasary  to  ploa>«  us  ii  pretty  nearly  in  Ihe  same  proportion  that  we 
ourKlvn  have.  Indeed!  tluw  ii  il  then  that  ne  have  had  so  fcK 
Honicn,  Vir^ili,  Milloni,  and  Shakcipearcsf  thnt  evvty  man  of  true 
taste  itfi/eaxeii  nith  tberu  admits  of  no  diqiute  i  that  he  Ihcrefor* 
pas«GS*cs  a  nearly  equal  genius  u  ridiculoui. 

It  ii  always  lo  be  regretted  nhen  men  of  wiicriur  lalenis  submit  to 
the  iliacklcK  of  eccenlricily.  Eager  fur  iminediale  celebrity,  they 
foi^  that  fame  is  often  Iraniienl  in  jiroportion  to  tlic  celerity  of  ils 
acquisition,  and  that  renawn,  purchased  by  an  open  hostility  lo  nil 
Keeived  modes  anil  customs,  is  like  the  infamous  notoriety  of  a  crimi. 
nal,  celebrated  beeauie  dangerous.  H  were  lo  be  wiilicd  Helvelius 
liad  been  pcnuaded  of  this.  Potseficd  of  n  strong  mind,  a  mascu- 
line turn  of  thought,  great  perspicucily,  logical  precision,  and  ofleo 
highly  ekHjucut,  lo  what  hei;;hlii  mJjf lit  nut  luch  puircrs  have  uttiiiurd 
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hail  Uiej  bMR  rxorleil  in  the  lc<;itinialf  path  of  Irulli  anil  fnir  phil»- 
lophy  f  But  we  are  railed  upon  to  bniCDl  llie  blinilneii  of  man.  to 
iDourn  uvcr  tbc  crruri  of  gi^ciiUi  whCD  vc  belinU  Uicm  very  poxren  cti' 
Uited  in  ■  cauK  vhidi  ilied*  no  (ubilaaliiil  liciii>>r  roiiiid  il*  tupporler, 
Ihnuch  it  inn;  mrruuDd  liini  vith  a  falae  and  gtariri^  l>glit  for  a  mo- 
nient.  Ilehniua wu  ii  fatnliat,  or al  leaat  Ihe  promulgator ofratalitm. 
Thrre  arc  loaQf  opinions,  many  acntimcnti,  in  thi>  irnrk,  nfaich  hate 
m  decided  teadeiif  j  la  senentle  that  Iiabit  in  llie  mind  of  (he  rcadur. 
But  I  tmul  ii^litly  here :  ctcry  mnn  i>  a  practical  falBliil,  though  few 
bavr  the  huldnriu  to  pninouiii-e  tliriii«elvc«  nuch.  I  will  not  condcmii 
what  xny  heart  and  reniou  half  approve  :  I  ciAnol  prai>e  what  1  tun 
not  prepared  to  defend. 

A  man  whu  titi  down  to  write  ■  hook  with  a  pre-conreived  njtteni 
ia  his  bead,  will  n*;ver  arrive  at  the  general  and  luhlimo  conclusiuaa  of 
moral  truth.  Hii  mind  it  fettered ;  hi*  faculties  are  denied  their  full 
away  I  he  «¥!  nothing  in  itinalivc  proportlou),  in  ita  native  colour*  i 
all  come*  diak'olouretl  (o  hii  cje  I  he  calimatei every  tiling  lij  a  fixed 
*eale,  wIiok  dimcoiion*  being  arbitrary  can  never  bo  regular.  A 
q*leni  la  a  «nrt  of  Procruslean  bed ;  ue  lop  off  to  rcduee  alubborn 
facta  (  we  diilcnd  to  icliuc  ideas  into  frivoluua  subtiltiea.  Henre  il  ia 
thai  Holvctius  labourf  to  prove,  whnt  no  humau  iii^ouitj  ever  con 
prove  I — thit  virtue  i«  general,  unalterable,  and  fixed.  To  elfect  thii 
heproDouucci  virlue  lu  bea  desire  of  the  general  happincaa,  andcon- 
■c^untlythcpublic  welfare  la  the  object  of  virtue:  but  the  actions  it 
eiyuiua  lie  coniider*  only  aa  the  meani  made  um  of  to  accomplish  the 
end.  'I'hi*  is  mere  Jargon  <  it  ia  an  attempt  to  perplex  the  cleareU 
of  all  our  moral  coovictiona,  that  action  la  the  test  of  virtue. 

■'  Virl.ulii  lam  omni*  io  actiuoe  coDfiatit."  Cicero. 

The  end  can  never  sanctify  the  means,  at  leaat  rarely.  Belveliuf 
would  subalilnle  an  airy  tliadow  of  hii  own  creation,  for  a  aubstautial 
being  full  of  life  and  narmtb  t  he  conjures  up  a  formless  phautom 
which  hovers  before  the  sight,  but  refiues  close  inspection  i  he  (ills  the 
mind  with  an  abstract  idea  which  (igoilics  nothing,  and  endeavour*  I9 
roolout  the  *liong  conviction  grafted  uponfccliug,  nature,  and  exp^ 
riencc,  ithich  lias  formed,  nnd  will  sli  1 1  continue  to  fumt,  the  basis  aud 
Ihe  bulwark  of  our  liuppinc*a  here  tod  hrn;aner.  Tile  evils  are  Ire- 
would  Uuw  from  the  diajeiuination  and  reception  of  Ihi* 
If  there  be  uo  te«t  by  wliidi  to  caliinale  the  moral  ob- 
liquity of  an  action,  or  ratlicr  if  action  itself  it  nothing,  why  then  an/ 
religion,  why  a  God,  why  an  immortal  soulf  Suppose  be  public 
ndbre,  (which  is  llelictius'i  lyinbolical  rejireae'Utnlioa  of  Virtue 
bcncif,  nuJ  nliiih,  bj  a  singular  (.otiluiiun  of  ideas,  renders  him  aU 
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too  ratoies  action  lo  its  kgiliiaatr  rank  ia  tke 

witboat  wluch  aaardiy  ^ad  the  worst  erib  of  lawieBi 

follow. 

Bfeitberis  Tirtiieoaeaad  tliesaoK.  laMexcat  ages, 
conatries,  actions  hare  been  saccesMvcJj  called  Tirtnoos 
nor  is  tbe  trntb  of  tbis  iaTalidatcd  bj  tbe  above  mentioned  theory  af 
our  author.  But  adnuttingy  for  a  Bonent,  that  pobfic  wdfoie,  in 
whaterer  that  welfare  may  ronnrf,  is  reallj  Tvtne,  and  that  the 
actions  it  enjoins  ate  only  neans  for  its  attainment ;  jfct,  when  we 
see  that  this  Terr  wel£ue  b  itself  liahte  to  cndlen  variations,  that 
it  does  ia  fiict  change  continoaliy,  who  shaD  Teoiore  to  say  that 
Tirtoe  ii  aa  immotabfe  existence?  The  whole  hktory  of  man  is 
directly  cooaler  to  this  o^nion. 

In  the  thifd  essay,  he  considers  whether  genius  onght  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  natoral  gift,  or  as  an  effect  of  education.  Thb  is  perhaps 
the  best  part  of  the  works  it  b  written  with  greater  philosophical 
propriety  than  the  rest.  The  question  itself  b  difiicnit :  it  has  already 
had  iff  advocates  on  both  sides,  and  jet  remains  undecided.  The  po- 
pular decisioD  indeed  b  in  favour  of  natoral  genius;  the  learned  have 
moitly  argued  for  its  production  by  labour,  studv,  and  fortuitous 
eircumttancei.  The  former,  by  ascribing  it  to  nature,  remove  all 
responsibility  from  themselves,  aad  ca^loy  their  stupidity  or  duOnesi 
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u  a  gift  from  Hravcn  i  the  latter  ^tif?  llieir  pride,  by  ihewing  tbat 
thcT  bsTe  atlaincd  bj  indiTidus]  spplicdti'>n,  what  all  might  njuall/ 
have  iltainMl,  bj  equal  diligence  i  the  one  nggratale!  Hie  dtflkultjr, 
beouK  that  difficnllj'  in  ■omi*  measure  ptilliateatbeir  omx  dcticicnc;  i 
Ibe  other  aUo  maintaiiu  this  idea  of  difficulty  that  Ibey  maj  that  at- 
trart  a  lar^vr  porlioo  of  Tame  at  the  tucccMful  lictor  over  aekngw- 
iedgcd  impcdimenlf.  The  truth,  however,  reiti  probably  with  the 
learned.  I  am  lometiiiiei  Indeed  templed  tu  consider  geuiui  ai  a  na- 
tural endoKineiil,  when  I  behold  Khat  a  marked  difTcrence  ciiult  bc- 
tKecn  indif  iduali  enjoying  apparently  the  lame  adrantaget  of  educa- 
tion: but  then,  if  I  coiuidf^r  education,  not  in  the  limited  acceptation 
of  tho  toiD,  ai  npplicnlilc  to  the  acquikition  ofa  fef  Innguavei,  *rit- 
in; ,  reading,  and  tfio  uiunl  routine  of  a  uhoul  iniilruction,  but  ai 
embracipg'  the  whole  fphcrc  of  phfsiral  and  moral  object*  pretented 
■o  tbe  notice  of  the  mind,  irhen  I  contider  it  a*  comprehending  all 
the  tbowand  forluitoui  events  that  happen  lu  one  individual,  and 
»hicb  euiDot  happen  prcciKly  the  isme  to  aiiy  other,  hut  nliich  in- 
■eutbly  opente  upon  the  ieelingi,  idea*,  and  iiliimatelj  upun  tho 
4e>tinalioti  of  thai  bditidual,  thcu  1  doabt  whellwr  iudced  what  we 
vbU  gcnina  be  ool,  in  fact,  the  coaiei}uence  of  an  endlcti  number  of 
cauK*,  Mmc  of  theib  lu  remote  that  we  are  not  couteioui  of  their 
ciittence.  I  iura  it  i»  flilterisg  to  the  pride  of  man,  to  view  hiiiiwU' 
ai  the  pe«:nlUr  otye>rt  of  Heaven '■  care;  ai  marked  out  by  hit  dii- 
puung  band  to  become  the  admiralion  of  bit  own  and  luccevding 
^e4i  aa  declined  from  his  mother's  womb  to  fill  an  elevated  place  in 
the  map  of  lifV.  But  though  it  may  ctitt  a  pang  to  leli-love  to  eon- 
fcH  the  humiliating  Iruih  that  we  are  pre-eminently  distioguiihcd 
ftrnn  oar  fetlowi  only  in  conietiuence  of  the  sdventitiou*  operaliun 
of  fluctuating  and  uncertain  cautn,  yet,  if  luch  be  ihe  tmtb,  brt 
rmpire  mint  triumph  o^er  tlic  fisebte  me  of  pride  and  TBuity.  I  am 
not,  however,  convince**,  with  Ilelvetiui,  that  geiiiin  really  is  the 
vork  of  edueatrou  even  in  thii  exteutive  ligoificalion  which  1  hare 
ollcitli'd  tt>  that  word.  Here,  howeier,  I  liave  neither  room  nor  io- 
(linatiou  to  purne  the  inijuiry,  or  I  think  it  might  be  <1ie«D  that  it  ia 
not  alwayf  pouible,  within  the  ajdierc  of  probability,  to  proTe  that 
genius  in  fortuilou*.  Iti  direction  probably  h  soi  but  ilaeaiilcnre 
miiT  ndmit  «f  a  nobler  origin. 

Bdvetiut,  ni  tupporliiig  bit  opinion  upon  tbii  iiilricale  iobject,  af- 
Iceti  a  ronsidcnibic  parade  of  metnphyiiFnl  karning  i  but  be  often 
dogmalizn,  rather  than  reoaunt.  He  asiniii'i,  ui  liis  leading  priu- 
ciple,  the  aeniitrvc  origin  of  our  ideas,  and  that  un-n  ran  arquire  thrin 
iu  no  other  way.     Nature,  thHrefurr',  eiin  be  uciimlcieil  u>  diipenaing 
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Mifierior  yomtn  adj  is  <i&r  lijiA,  tbaS  of  mduiw|:  vitb  a  prater  or 
In*  fcsMabUd  1 .    lit  tucs  firooobdft  io  cvuhm  mjwthff  a  •TcotUr  «r 
ItsM  4k-iKact  of  »*.«!»(>  nsiJjr  fiiodiK»  a  pncpoftiuBaUe  i&fidL  of  idea*; 
aad  liu*  fat  ^acidrn  iM^plit«}«.     B«l  bore  fee  i»  vrea^.    U  ^tsTOig 
Ibat  a  ^  '«atcr  imfdcliua  ol  ttatp  prudmn  a  ^iiiifr  extent  of  amA^ 
ketakotlie  oqcas  of  «jm»  Cor  hitf  maph      He  aiTft,  tbat  vbaC 
Mar  luaa  of  dfiicale  and  aonmte  tit^  raoaio  direidJ* .  one  «f  fe» 
ddicarir  aad  acnuar^  nai  rerrite  xnediatejj  ta  Uie  « bt  of  lact ;  Mad 
mifptmnf,  fot  eiaioplr,  tiie  luiad  capabile  of  Rcea«a.^  cciIt  t«o 
lh4Miiaii4  idea*,    botli  Ibcte  luea  may   receiie  tlie  t«o  Ukoanad, 
Umm^  bj  a  d«fierrut  pfo-t«»,  aad  cocdex^ucstJ)  vitJb  diSincst  dc^rers 
of  ^tiickaew.     He  adi5s,  i^to,  thai  Ux  t«o  Utoonad  hn&j:  tko*  mo- 
Uially  aa|uircd,  tL^\  uiu*t  coofequootJ;  fora  a*  mamj  oombtaitiort. 
Tbii  if  doubtfui ;  iuA  e^tu  Viert  tiir}  capable  of  combioio^  with 
equal  oumeficki  a<«%aLi.ta*e,  it  it  etii!eot  tbat  tboe  vould  be  a  fttrik- 
ing  diiEervooe  tMrtweea  tixtn  in  the  «iffMir,  cfied,  and  ori^inaTity  of 
Cbetr  combinatioof .    >up|iofc  ia  caie  of  a  lan<iicape»  fot  eiaiDple ;  a 
maa  of  strong  and  accurate  «iuoA  behold*  erery  tbiai^  io  due  pro- 
portion  i  be  tee*  all  that  i*  %i*ible«  be  i*  impfc«ed  vitb  a  \i\c\\  ten- 
Mtioo  of  ilk  Vfaiuleur,  bcaittT,  and  subiiuiti ;  tbe  man  of  defective 
▼if ion  *eef  tl.e  *anie  lambcape,  but  it  it  aimoft  certain  tbat  tbey 
would  not  have  one  idea  in  common,  to  nj  nothing  of  the  disparity 
of  number.     Well  tJien,  thi*  iaft  eodeavoon  to  fupply  his  deficiency 
by  coUectiog  from  a  third  person  particular  fact*  $  but  this  third 
person  probably  ha*  a  fight  diflcreot  from  either;   it  is  neither  *o 
ftrong,  nor  *o  accurate,  as  the  fonners  it  i*  not  *o  iseak  and  uncer- 
tain a*  the  latter.     He  deliver*  his  ideas,  honever:   and  when  to 
this  org;anic  discrepancy  vie  add  the  ambiguity  of  words,  let  u*  afk 
oursi*lvef  not  only  who  will  have  the  greatest  stock  of  ideas,   but 
whose  ideas  will  be  most  correct,  most  \ivid,  most  original,  most 
interest  iiif^  I 

lleUetius  is  an  implarable  fyc  to  all  that  is  generous,  manly,  or 
noble  in  muti\e.  Ih*  labours  iKTifetually  to  degrade  nature.  He  re- 
moves every  laudable  impulse  to  action,  iicnsuality,  lust,  interest, 
•re  with  him  tiie  roiislunt  stimuli.  Kven  fricndsliip,  the  proudest 
title  muii  oHHs,  is  b)  him  resoUed  iuto  a  sordid  connexion  of  mutual 
pers4mal  beiieiil.  1  lould  lor;;i\e  him,  had  he  saiJ  that  such  is  to^ 
ollen  the  basis  of*  modern  coiuirxioiis,  which  usurp  the  name  of 
friendibip  i  but  when  he  asserts  that  the  passion  itself  never  existed, 
and  coiise<|uently  never  can  exist,  under  those  features  with  which 
entlmsiaslu'  minds  have  delighted  to  contemplate  it,  1  am  moved 
nilb  itrunjf  fcvhni^s  of  indi^uatiun.    It  if  painl'ul  to  lec  a  man  f o  ii\* 
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4iiitri<iii>Iy  ewrt  bimiwir  lu  tfiMipale  the  cheering  liop*»  whidi  « 
■al>  ond  ^cncroui  miod  TmIs,  tlial  a  (ittie  maj  yot  come,  nben  it 
will  Mperiencc  all  thoie  antent  joji  wbicli  ii|>riDg  from  the  go- 
nu'iDC  inlnTour*e  of  mind  and  soul.  To  inch  ■  mind  the  hiuc  ideu 
«f  wealth,  of  bravflC,  of  iiiteml,  aod  adTantngc,  are  like  the  tor- 
pedo; fould  thry  once  find  a  place  in  hii  thought*  Ihcj  would 
paraluo  the  finest  hnrmon;  of  pleaiiire,  anil  turaing  hii  eje  inward 
would  diicovCT  to  him  a  scene  from  which  an  elevated  character 
nrolla,  Helveliui  rayi,  that  frinidiliip  anppntn  a  wont  i  IriM,  but 
there  are  noble  and  and  i^oble  wanlit  (here  are  wantt,  that  dig- 
nify him  who  dciirei  them,  and  him  who  latiifiei  them.  Tliere 
are  wnnli  of  tlie  hmrt,  which  mnn;  feel,  but  few  have  alleviated^ 
(here  are  nanti  of  the  mind  oflener  nliified  than  the  former, 
but  jct  freqiientl)'  left  to  pine  in  mclaucliol;  loMlude.  Thete  are 
wanli  (hat  can  uerer  coaleice  vith  pertonal,  telfiih,  •corldl)'  wandi 
Hiej  OB  nCTer  be  klentificil  with  those  that  lead  to  a  friendihip 
with  >  "  complroHer-gcncral,"  from  the  cringing  hope  of  beoi'fil. 
Away  with  iiuch  phiUxophj,  that  would  penuiidc  u«  that  the  noblest 
lieigbta  of  virtue  are  altBined  only  by  the  »uggeilioui  of  telf-mlurcit. 
II  i(  a  Doetllew  dcbaaement  of  the  human  character. 

I  fiare  dwelt  Ute  mure  particularly  on  what  I  conceire  to  be  tha 
peculiar  ctron  of  thU  work,  because  I  know  not  that  it  haa  been 
brfore  dune.  I  du  not  tay  thai  1  have  given  a  general  aualynii  of 
it(  priociplca.  or  a  minute  refutation  uf  thofc  that  arc  exception- 
able. This  «>-!■  not  tny  object.  I  ninhcd  only  lo  offer  a  few  tlric- 
turci  upon  particular  paMagei,  ai  a  denirablc  introduction  to  a  rcpub- 
I  licatioQ  of  the  "  Emya."  In  what  manner  1  have  lucccedcd  it  ii 
Bot  my  proTincc  to  deterinine.  1  have  ijioken  freely  my  wnlimEDts, 
■a  cuiifonuily  to  my  oho  itleai  of  Hliat  belongi  to  inilependcnce  of 
Ibou^hl.  Praiiie,  if  it  be  aHatdcil,  sliull  be  wclcomci  if  dcuiedt 
^    it  ihalfnot  bcrcyrutled. 

I  cannot,  honcvcr,  ditmiu  llicae  obtervationi,  without  delivering 

my  opiuiou  upon  the  general  merili  of  the  following  work.     It  vraa 

I   publiahed  at  a  time  when  Franrc  was  eager  fur  that  xurl  of  philo- 

•ophy  which  cunaiilM  in  promulgating  new  and  dangeruui  opiuiooi; 

opinions  that  Here  readily  received,  becauao  they  olXcii  llattt.'rcd  the 

.    Worat   paniuni  of  mankind,      llelvctiun.  howercr,  holdi  a   middle 

I  itatioD  belHccn   the  purity  of  Irue  pbiloiophy,  and  the  levelling 

I  principles  uf  that   "  falsely  wi  callud."     lie  is  lomelimcs  betrayed 

1  into  opinioni  that  are  dangerous,  and  sometimes  in  endeavouring  to 

I  ntODcile  iocnniiitiHiciei,  he  utters  n  jargon  half  atlieisUcal.     Yet  it 

r  jl  CMy  lu  Ku  thai  llic  sultiur'i  liixirt,  nheu  ulIoHvd  la  prcdoniiuaLe, 
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bid*  faim  anert  the  beat  am)  dcunt  uiteRib  of  (ocietj.  Hi*  iodig- 
nation  agaiutt  (jrraimj  iimaolj  uid  noble;  hii  rontenipt  of  the^iTeat, 
merely  els  titled  bangt,  ii  digniticdi  hit  incitemenU  to  virtue  sie 
wum  and  energetic.  Hi*  acutencMof  mind  it  altnjt  conspicuout. 
W«  are  odea  Mifprited  to  mc  itilh  what  happy  desteritj  he  pene- 
trate* into  the  moIiTci  of  human  canducl,  and  nith  what  prcciiion 
he  nnfoldt  the  intricate  iaToluUoiM  of  haroan  paaiun.  Hi* 
Lnanlcdge  of  man  u  eitenuvc  and  accurate ;  his  acquaintaocc  with 
booki,  though  not  remarkable,  is  jet  c oniiderable.  Bi>  dialectical 
powori  are  diiplajed  in  a  Tery  eminent  degree,  in  the  unfolding  of 
Itii  (jitcm,  and  the  cobeKDCj  of  its  parts ;  hii  liuiguage  is  neTvous, 
ekiquent  and  impassioned*  i  Mioetimes  loo  inflated,  (he  caustant  error 
of  thoM  who  adopt  a  fervid  style  of  composition.  He  delights  us 
with  anecdotes,  even  while  he  oifcnds  by  his  ideas.  1  rcmnnber  to 
have  hoard  of  a  lady,  nho  read  a  piece  of  authentic  history,  which  vas 
written  with  sut^  vivacity,  and  nich  general  interest,  that  the  be- 
lieved she  had  been  perusing  a  novel,  till  undeeeived  by  some  more 
learned  friend  t  many  ladies,  I  am  penuaded,  might  read  the  Eaiayi 
of  Hclvetius,  and  finding  a  constant  tiKceuion  of  lively  and  tcrioiu 
aoenlolct,  never  lucpect  they  were  perusing  a  deep  raatapbyticaJ  work. 
S^ometimes,  indeed,  it  is  evident  that  the  observation  id  the  text  is  in- 
Irodnced  for  the  sake  of  the  anecdote  in  the  note ;  but  this  docs  not 
often  happen. 

II  may  finally  be  observed,  that,  for  ingenuity,  interest,  eloquence, 
and  reasoning  the  "  Eataj*  on  the  Mind,"  stand  cua*|iicuousi  it  hu 
blemisltc*,  but  imperfection  isfulened  on  our  natures  t  its  exceltencies 
gmtly  prepondrrale,  and  no  man  can  rise  from  the  perusal  without 
feeling  that  he  has  leamt  to  eatimalc,  with  grcato  precision,  Uie  ac- 
tions of  human  nature. 


*  1  ■pcakoftheorigioalt  and  hcie  I  iliink  it  nMcaary  tootiierre,  thalthc 
|)[Mriit  irarultthni  ia  nit  by  inr>elf.  It  it  reprinted  from  the  quarto,  und 
I  brlierr,  the  unly,  editioD  of  l'i9. 


PREFACE. 


THE  subject  I  propose  to  examine  in  this  work 
is  new  and  interesting.  People  have  hitherto 
considered  the  Mind  only  under  some  of  its  views: 
for  great  writers  have  no  more  than  cast  a  rapid 
glance  over  it;  and  this  has  emboldened  me^to 
treat  of  the  subject. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Mind^  when  we  consider 
it  in  its  utmost  extent,  is  so  closely  connected 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  pas- 
sions of  men,  that  it  was  impossible  to  write  on 
this  subject,  without  treating,  on  that  part  of  mo- 
rality at  least,  which  is  common. to  men  of  all 
nations,  and  which  in  all  governments  can  have 
no  other  object  in  view  than  the  public  advantage. 

The  principles  I  establish  on  this  subject  are,  I 
think,  conformable  to  the  general  interest,  and  to 
experience.  It  is  bv  facts  that  I  have  ascended  to 
causes.  I  imagined  that  morality  ought  to  be 
treated  like  all  the  other  sciences,  and  founded  on 
experiment,  as  well  as  natural  philosophy.  I  have 
adhered  to  this  idea,  from  the  persuasion  that  all 
morality,  where  its  principles  are  of  use  to  the 
public,  is  necessarily  comformable  to  the  morals 
of  religion,  which  are  only  the- perfection  of  hu- 
man morals.  For  the  rest,  if  I  am  deceived,  and 
if,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  some  of  my  prin- 
ciples are  not  conformable  to  the  general  interest, 
this  proceeds  from  an  error  of  my  judgement,  and 
not  of  my  heart;  and  I  declare,  before  hand,  that 
I  disown  them. 

I  desire  but  one  favour  of  my  reader,  that  is,  to 
hear^  before  he  condemns  me;  to  follow  the  chain 


that  unites  all  my  ideas  together;  lo  be  my  judge, 
and  not  of  my  party.  This  remiest  is  not  the 
cflect  of  a  foolish  confidence,  for  I  have  too  often 
found  that  to  be  bad  at  nigiit,  which  I  havethout'ht 
to  be  good  in  the  morning,  to  have  an  high  opi- 
nion of  my  oiin  abilities. 

Perhaps  I  have  treated  of  a  subject  above  my 
strength :  but  what  man  knows  himself  so  well,  as 
not  to  presume  too  much?  I  cannot,  however, 
reproach  myself  with  not  having  used  my  utmost 
endeavours  to  merit  the  approbation  of  the  public; 
and  if  I  do  not  obtain  it,  I  shall  be  more  afflicted 
than  surprised.  In  this  case,  to  desire  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  obtain. 

In  every  thing  I  have  said,  I  have  sought  only 
for  the  truth,  not  merely  for  the  honour  of  deJi- 
\ering  it,  but  because  truth  is  useful  to  man.  If 
I  have  deviated  from  it,  I  shall  find,  even  in  my 
errors  themselves,  motives  of  consolation,  "  If 
men,"  as  M.de  Fontenellc  observes,  '*  cannot,  on 
any  subject  whatsoever,  arrive  at  what  is  rational, 
till  after  having,  in  that  very  subject, exhausted  all 
imaginahle  folly,"  my  errors  will  then  be  of  use 
to  my  fellow  citizens:  I  shall  have  pointed  out 
the  rock  by  my  shipwreck.  "  How  many  absur- 
dities," adds  i.1.  de  Fontenelle,  "  should  we  not 
now  utter,  if  the  ancients  had  not  already  said  them 
before  us,  and  had  in  a  manner  deli\ered  us  (rom 
them?" 

1  repeat  then,  that  I  shall  warrant  in  my  work 
nothing  but  the  purity  and  rectitude  of  my  inten- 
tions. J  n  the  mean  time,  however  assured  we  may 
be  of  our  intentions,  the  voice  of  envy  is  so  fa- 
vourably heard,  and  its  frequent  declamations  are 
so  adnpted  to  seduce  the  minds  that  are  equally 
honest  and  enlightened,  that  we  cannot  write  in 
a  manner  without  trembling.  The  discourage- 
ment givtn  to  men  of  genius  from  imputations 
frequently  liUed  with  calumny,  seem  already  to 
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presage  the  return  of  tlie  age  of  ignoranc*?.  It  is 
in  every  instance,  only  in  mediocrity  of  talents 
that  people  find  an  asylum  against  the  pursuits 
of  the  envious.  Mediocrity  is  now  become  a 
protection,  and  I  have  probably  obtained  that  pro- 
tection in  sjjite  of  myself. 

Besides,  I  believe  that  it  will  be  difficult  for 
envy  to  impute  to  me  the  desire  of  wounding  my 
fellow-citizens.  This  kind  of  work,  in  which  I 
consider  no  man  in  particular,  but  men  and  na- 
tions in  general,  ought  to  shelter  uie  from  all  sus- 
picion of  malignity.  I  shall  even  add.  that,  in 
reading  these  discourses,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
1  love  men,  and  desire  their  liappiness,  without 
hating  or  despising  any  of  them  in  particular. 

Some  of  my  ideas  will  perijaps  appear  too  bold. 
If  the  reader  think  them  false,  I  desire  him  to 
recollect,  while  he  condemns  them,  that  it  is  only 
by  the  boldest  attempts  that  the  greatest  truth  can 
sometimes  be  discovered;  and  that  the  fear  of  ad- 
vancing an  error,  ought  not  to  deter  us  from  pro- 
ceeding in  the  search  of  truth.  In  vain  would  base 
and  cowardly  men  proscribe  it,  and  sometimes 
give  it  the  name  of  odious  and  licentious}  in  vain 
do  they  repeat,  that  truth  is  often  dangerous. 
Supposing  that  this  is  sometimes  the  case,  to  what 
still  greater  danger  would  that  nation  be  exposed, 
which  should  consent  to  continue  in  ignorance  ? 
Every  nation  without  knowledge,  when  it  has 
ceased  to  be  fierce  and  savage,  is  degraded,  and 
will  sooner  or  later  be  subdued.  It  was  less  the 
valour,  than  the  military  knowledge,  of  the  Ro- 
mans, that  triumphed  over  the  Gauls. 

Ifthe  knowledge  of  such  a  truth,  might,  at  such 
an  instant,  be  attended  with  some  inconveniences; 
that  instant  being  past,  that  very  truth  will  again 
become  useful  to  all  ages  and  nations. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  human  things  :  there  is  none 
itiat  may  not  at  certain  moiueuts  become  dange- 
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roiis ;  hut  it  H  only  on  this  condition  thiii  we  en« 
joy  rhf-m.  Woe  fo  him  th;»t  would  from  this  mo- 
livf  dtfprivp  mankind  ot  them. 

At  the  very  moment  when  they  forbid  the  know- 
led  le  of  certain  truths,  it  will  no  longer  be  per- 
mitted to  Hiention  any.  A  thousand  men  in  power, 
who  have  often  ill  intentions,  onder  the  pretence 
that  it  is  .sometimes  wise  to  conceal  the  truth  .would 
banish  it  entirely  from  the  universe.  Thus  the 
enlightened  part  of  the  public,  who  alone  know  all 
its  value,  incessantly  desire  it:  they  are  not  afraid 
to  expose  lhem^elve8  to  uncertain  evils  to  enjoy 
llie  real  advantages  it  procures.  Among  the  qua* 
lities  of  mankind,  that  which  they  esteem  the  most 
is,  that  elevation  of  soul  which  refuses  to  submit 
to  the  meannehs  of  a  lie.  They  know  how  useful 
it  is  to  think  and  speak  every  thing ;  and  that 
errors  cease  to  be  dangerous,  when  permitted  to 
contradict  them.  They  are  soon  known  to  be 
errors;  they  sink  of  themselves  into  the  abyss  of 
forgetful ness,  and  truth  alone  swims  over  the  vas^ 
extent  of  ages. 
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qucotlj  each  nation  hai  not  iii^h  an  esteem  for  morality  as  it  ought 
to  haTe  for  that  icienoe^  it  is  because  tfiorality  u  still  in  its  cradle, 
9nd  feems  to  be  hitherto  of  no  use  to  the  world. 

CHAP.  xxm. 

OF  THE   CAUSES  THAT   HAVE   HITHERTO   RETARDED 
THE  PROGRESS  OF  MORALITY ay  i7X 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

OF  THE  MEANS  OF  PERFECTING  MORALITY  ......    177 

CHAP.  XXV. 

OF  PROBITY,   IN  RELATION  TO  THE  WORLD  IN  GENE- 
RAL     187 

gHAP.  3vXVI. 

OF  GENIUS,  ViYlVL  RESPECT  TO  THE  UNIVERSE 1S9 

7his  chapter  is  to  shew  that  there  are  idea^  whiph  are  of  use  to  man* 
kind,  and  that  the  ideas  of  this  species  are  the  only  ones  that  can 
make  ui  obtain  the  esteem  of  nations. 

The  general  conclusion  of  this  discourse  is,  that  interest, 
^  we  propo.He  to  prove,  is  the  only  dispenser  of  the  esteem  ^d 
f  ontempt  a^xed  to  the  actions  and  ideas  of  men» 
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^uiiUiim  of  the  moit  \otly  ideii:  it  ii  at  lengtb  obKired,  that 
aUcDtion  u  a  fatigue  and  pain,  from  which  people  would  altrayt 
free  themselves,  were  the;  not  aoimated  b;  a  paiiion  proper  to 
change  Ihii  pain  into  pleaiure ;  hence  the  queation  is  reduced  (u  the 
inquiry,  nhether  all  men  are  by  nature  lUKeplible  of  iiunoni  id 
•troDg  ai  lu  cmiue  Ibeui  with  thai  degree  of  attentioa  to  whieli 
superiority  of  geuiui  i*  annexed.  In  order  to  arrive  at  liiii  know, 
ledge,  iniiuiry  ii  made  in  the  following  chapter  what  tit  Ou  pow- 
*n  by  which  ne  are  moved. 

CHAP.  V. 

OF  TBB  POWERS  THAT  ACT  UPON  THE  SOCL iij 

Htie  powni  are  reduced  to  two ;  0[i«  cummunicalcd  by  the  (trong 
panioQi,  and  the  other  by  an  averwon  to  lauitude,  or  inactioo. 
The  cflect*  of  thif  U*t  force  are  examined  in  ihi»  chapter. 

CHAP.   VI. 

OP  THE  POWER  OF  THE  PASSIONS *« 

It  ii  proved  that  the  pauioot  lead  ui  to  heroic  action*,  and  enable  tu 
to  uquiw  the  mott  noble  iduaa. 

CHAP.  vir. 

OP   THE   SUPERIORITY    OF    THE    MIND.     IN    MEN   OP 
STKONO  FASSJONS,  ABOVE  THE  MEN  OF  SENSE  ..    13; 

CHAP.    VHI. 

OP  STPPiriTY,   THE  CONSEQUENCE  OF  THE  CESSATION 

OP  PASSIONS 1*8 

Atltf  having  proved  that  the  pasiioni  deliver  us  from  incertitude  and 
mdolence,  and  endue  u*  with  that  continuity  of  attention  need* 
■ary  to  raj>e  the  mind  to  the  most  cxaJted  ideas,  it  is  proper  to 
•xaroiae  at  length  whether  all  men  are  susceptible  of  pastions,  and 
whether  they  are  so  to  that  degree  proper  to  endue  them  with  thii 
•pecies  of  attention.    In  order  lo  discover  this,  it  if  props  to  tt- 


ccad  to  litor  origia. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  PASSIONS 1*54 

The  design  of  this  chapter  if  to  shew  that  all  our  passions  haTo  thtir 
source  in  the  Ioto  of  pleasure^  or  in  the  fear  of  pain  i  consequenllj 
in  natural  sensibility.  For  examples  of  this  kind,  dioice  is  madi 
of  the  passions  that  appear  most  mdependent  of  ihia  wosibilil^i 
that  is,  avarice,  ambition,  pride,  and  friendship. 

CHAP.   X. 

OF  AVARICE i.,..i..,* a5s 

it  is  proved  that  this  passion  is  founded  on  the  love  of  pleaHire  and 
the  fear  of  pain  i  and  it  is  shewn  how  avarice,  bj  kindling  im  as 
the  thirst  of  pleasure,  may  always  deprive  us  of  it. 

CHAP.  xr. 

OF  AMBITION  .•w..i....4.4 ;.-.. J54 

The  application  of  the  same  principles,  which  prcfve  that  the  ladie 
motives  that  make  us  desire  riches  make  us  seek  for  gnodeor. 

CHAP.  Xtt. 

»F  MAN,  IN  THE  PURSUIT  OF  GREATNESS,  SEEKS  ONLY 
THE  MEANS  OF  AVOIDING  PAIN.  AND  ENJOYING  NA* 
TURAL  PLEASURE,  WHY  DOES  PLEASURE  SO  OFTEN 
ESCAPE  FROM  THE  AMBITIOUS ?  ..^ 359 

This  objection  is  aiiswered,  and  it  It  proved  that,  in  tiiis  respect,  It 
fl  with  ambition  as  with  avarice. 

CHAP.  xni. 

t>F  tRIDE a^4 

he  subject  of  this  chapter  is  to  shew  that  people  desire  to  be  worthy 
V>f  esteem  only  that  they  may  be  esteemed  1  and  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  enjoy  the  advantages  which  esteem  procures :  advantigei 
that  aie  always  reduced  to  natural  pleasures. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

<(F  FRIENDSHIP aS| 

Anotbet  applimiiMi  of  ibe  fame  priociplei . 

CHAP.  XV. 

THAT  THE  FEAR  OF  NATURAL  PAW,  OR  THE  DESIRE 
OF  N.U11JIA1.  PLEASURE.  MAY  E^tlTE  ALL  THE  PAS- 
SIONS      >7S 

Alter  having  f toted,  ia  the  preceding  cfaa|)ter«,  thai  all  our  piuion* 
teceJTelticir  origio  frora  uaturat  icnsibilil;  i  lo  confinn  Uiis  Irulh 
it  b  proTcH,  in  thii  diapler,  thai,  b;  tbe  aiwiLmcit  of  ualuial 
pleuum,  Icgiilalori  maj  fiU  tbe  heart  nitli  all  the  pauion).  But 
granting  that  all  mea  arc  tuueptiblc  of  paiaioni,  u  it  inaji  be  aup- 
pMed  thr;  arc  not  leu  lo  of  the  flegroc  of  pauluo  oeceuarjr  (n 
raiie  Ihcm  to  tbe  most  exalted  idcai,  and  that  Ihete  might  be 
brought,  aj  on  enmple  of  Ihii  upinioa,  the  iniensibilit}  of  ccitam 
natjoni  to  Ibe  love  of  glnr)  aod  lirtue  t  it  ii  p  oved  Ihal  tJie  in- 
difference of  thetc  natioas,  ia  thi>  mpect,  depeuila  oolj  on  acd- 
diDt>lc*ii>ei,iuch  ai  tbe  different  fuimiorgoterDmcnli. 


CHAP.  XVI, 


W  WHAT  CAUSE  WE  OUGHT  TO  ATTBIBUTB  THK  VX- 
DIFFERENCE  01'  CERTAIN    NATIONS  WITH    REGARD 

TO  HRTUK ig* 

fc  order  to  tolie  IhiuucglioD,  iniguiry  ia  made  into  man,  in  relulion 
lo  tbe  mislure  ofvB  licei  aod  hi*  tirtiict,  the  iport  v(  hii  pa*< 
nou,  and  the  idea  that  ought  to  be  aootxed  lo  the  vurd  rirlu- 
auti  and  it  ii  diicoiered  ihat  it  is  nut  to  nature,  but  lo  the  par- 
ticular legitlilion  of  fome  empiri'i,  that  ne  ought  to  attrlbitl* 
the  iadiflerence  of  certain  nalionl  to  lirtue.  In  order  to  call  a 
prater  light  on  thii  tul;jecl ,  loqiiir;  i)  [larticularl j  made  into  dc- 
^lolic  goieiDmeoti  aod  free  ttale),  and  iuto  the  different  eBcct* 
prodnced  bji  the  different  fonna  uf  theie  (^oteronieQU.  The  aa- 
tbor  begioi  willi  despotic  power;  and,  tiie  better  to  kuoiv  its  na- 
bve,  examine*  wbat  motive  inflaiwi  mau  with  ia  unbridled  desire 
•f  arbitrary  power. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

OF  THE  EXACT  RELATIOX  BETWEEN  THE  STRENCTll 
OF  THE  PASSIONS  AND  THE  GREATNESS  OF  THE  RE- 
WARDS PROPOSED  TO  MANKIND   3*7 

XAer  having  shewn  the  exactnesf  of  this  connection,  it  if  examined, 
to  Hbat  degree  of  warmtli  the  enthufiaim  of  the  passioot  may  \m 
carried* 

CHAP.  XXVL 

OF  WHAT  DEGREE  OF  PASSIOX  MEN  ARE  SUSCEFIW 
IBLE   333 

U  ift  proved*  in  this  chapter,  that  the  passions  may  be  carried  to  ao 
incredible  height,  and  that  all  men  are  consequently  capable  of  a 
degree  of  passion  moip  than  sufficient  to  ufiakc  tbom  tr*umph  over 
their  indolence*  and  to  endue  them  ^ith  that  continued  attention 
to  which  sup^ority  of  mind  is  annexed :  that  thus  the  great  ^le. 
quality  of  genius,  perceivable  among  mankind,  depends  on  the  dif« 
ferent  education  they  receive^  and  the  unknown  chain  of  diflEereot 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  In  the  following  chapters 
IS  examioedy  whether  these  principles  are  agreeable  to  facts. 

CHAP.  XXVII. 

OF  THE  AGREEMENT  OF  FACTS  WITH  THE  PRINOPLES 
ABOVE  ESTABLISHED    , 33$ 

The  first  design  of  this  chapter  is  to  shew,  that  the  numerous  circum- 
stancei,  the  concourse  of  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  form  il- ' 
lustriouf  men,  are  so  seldom  found  united,  that,  on  supposing  all 
men  have^equal  mental  faculties,  those  who  have  a  genius  of  tho 
first  rank  would  be  a*  uncommon  as  they  are  found  to  be.  It  is 
moreover  proved  in  this  chapter,  that  in  morality  alone  we  ought 
to  seek  for  the  true  cause  of  the  inequality  of  genius ;  that  in  vain 
we  should  attribute  it  to  the  different  temperature  of  climates;  and 
in  vain  endeavour  to  explain,  from  physical  causes,  an  inGnite  num- 
ber of  political  phenomena,  that  are  very  naturally  explained  by 

-  moral  causes.  Such  are  the  conquctts  of  the  nculhcrn  nations,  the 
slavery  and  allegorical  genius  of  the  orientals,  and,  in  short,  tbo 
fuperioritj  of  diflSbre|it  nations  in  different  arts  and  Kienccs. 
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ESSAY    I. 


CHAP.  I. 

OF  THE  MIKD  CONSIDERED  IV  ITSELF. 

W  £  hear  every  day  disputes  with  regard  to  what  ought  to 
be  called  the  Mind ;  each  person  delivers  his  thoughts,  but 
annexes  different  ideas  to  the  word ;  and  thus  the  debate  ia 
continued,  without  understanding  each  other. 

In  order  therefore  to  enable  us  to  give  a  just  and  precise  idea 
of  the  word  Mind,  and  its  different  acceptations,  it  is  necessary 
first  to  consider  the  Mind  in  itself. 

We  consider  the  Mind  either  as  the  effect  of  the  faculty  of 
thinking,  and  in  this  sense  the  Mind  is  no  naore  than  ao^assem* 
blage  of  our  thoughts ;  or,  we  consider  it  as  the  very  facnlj 
of  thinking. 

But,  in  order  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  Jilind,  in 
fhe  latter  acceptation^  we  ought  previously  to  know  the  pro« 
dnctive  causes  of  our  ideas* 

Man  has  two  faculties ;  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion, two  passive  powers^  whose  existence  is  generally  and  dis« 
tinctly  acknowledged. 

The  one  is  the  faculty  of  receiving  the  different  impressions 
caused  by  external  objects^  and  is  called  Physical  Sensibility. 
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The  other  is  the  faculty  of  preserving  the  impressions  causecl 
by  these  objects,  called  Memory  ;  and  Memory  is  nothing 
more  than  iaTcontinned^but  weakeiied^_8ensatiott. 

Those  faculties  which  I  consider  as  the  productive  causes  of 
our  thoughts,  and  which  we  have  in  common  with  beasts, 
would  produce  but  a  very  small  number  of  ideas,  if  they  were 
not  assisted  by  certain  external  orjganiKitions, 

If  Nature,  insteaa  of  hands  and  flexible  fingers,  had  termi- 
nated our  wrist  with  the  foot  of  a  horse,  mankind  would  doubt* 
less  have  been  totally  destitute  of  art,  habitation,  and  defence, 
against  other  animals.  Wholly  employed  in  the  care  of  pro- 
curing food,  and  avoiding  the  beasts  of  prey,  they  would  have 
still  continued  wandering  in  the  forests,  like  fugitive  flocks** 


*  Many  pieces  have  been  written  on  the  souls  of  beasts.  They 
have  been  alternately  denied  and  allowed  the  faculty  of  thinking. 
And,  perhaps,  a  research  sufficiently  accurate  has  not  yet  been  mado 
into  the  dificrence  between  the  nature  of  man  and  that  of  other  ant* 
mals,  from  whence  the  cause  of  the  inferiority  of  what  is  called  the 
loul  of  the  latter  may  be  derived. 

1.  All  the  feet  of  animak  terminate  either  in  horn,  as  those  of  the 
ox  and  the  deer ;  or  in  nails,  as  those  of  the  dog  and  the  wolf;  or  in 
cUws,  as  those  of  the  lion  and  the  cat.  Now  this  difSsrent  organic 
•ation  of  our  hands,  from  that  of  the  feet  of  animals,  deprives  them,  as 
Mr.  Buffbn  asserts,  not  only  of  all  claim  to  the  sense  of  the  touch  t 
but  also  of  the  dexterity  requisite  in  handling  an  instrument,  in  order 
to  make  any  of  the  discoveries  which  suppose  the  use  of  hands. 

2.  The  life  of  animals,  in  general,  being  of  a  shorter  duration  than 
that  of  man,  neither  permits  them  to  make  so  many  observations,  nor 
consequently  to  acquire  so  many  ideas. 

3.  Animals,  being  better  armed  and  better  clothed  by  nature  than 
the  human  species,  have  fewer  wants,  and  consequently  oAght  to  have 
less  invention.  If  the  voracious  animals  are  more  cunuii^  than  others, 
it  is  because  hunger,  ever  inventive,  inspires  them  with  the  art  of 
forming  stratagems  to  surprise  their  prey. 

4.  The  animals  compose  only  a  society  that  flics  from  man,  who,  by 
the  assistance  of  weapons,  made  by  himself,  is  become  formidable  to 
the  strongest  among  them. 

Besides,  man  is  the  most  fruitful  animal  upon  earth.    He  is  born» 
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It  la  therefore  evident,  that,  according  to  this  supposition,  the 
police  would  never  have  been  carried  in  any  society  to  that  d«* 
gree  of  perfection,  to  which  it  is  now  arrived.  There  is  not  a 
nation  now  existing,  but,  with  regard  to  the  action  of  the  mind, 
must  not  have  continued  very  inferior  to  certain  savage  nations^ 
II  -       .         ■  ... 

and  lives  in  every  climate  ;  while  many  of  the  other  animals,  as  the 
lion,  the  elephant,  and  the  rhinoceros,  are  found  only  in  a  certain 
latitude. 

And  the  more  a  species  of  animals,  capable  of  making  observations, 
is  multiplied,  the  more  ideas  and  genius  it  possesses. 

fiut  some  may  ask  v?hy  monkejs,  whose  paws  are  nearly  as  dexte- 
rous as  our  hands,  do  not  make  a  progress  equal  to  that  of  man  ?  Be- 
cause they  are  inferior  to  him  in  several  respects  $  because  men  are 
more  multiplied  upon  the  earth ;  because  among  the  different  species 
of  monkeys,  there  are  but  few  whose  strength  can  be  compared  to  that 
of  man ;  because  the  monkeys,  being  frugivorous,  have  fewer  wants* 
and  therefore  less  invention,  than  man ;  because  their  life  is  sbortern 
and  they  form  only  a  fugitive  society  with  regard  to  man,  and  such 
animals  as  the  tiger,  the  lion,  &c.  and,  finally,  because  the  organical 
disposition  of  their  body  keeps  them,  like  children,  in  pefpetual  mo* 
lion,  even  after  their  desires  are  satisfied.  Monkeys  are  not  suscep* 
jtible  of  lassitude,  which  ought  to  be  considered,  as  I  shall  prove  in  the 
third  essay,  as  one  of  the  principles  of  the  perfection  pf  the  human 
mind* 

By  combining  all  these  differences  between  the  nature  of  man  and 
beast,  we  may  understand,  why  sensibility  and  memory,  though  facul- 
ties common  to  man  and  other  animals,  are  in  the  latter  only  sterile 
fiiculties. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  God,  agreeable  to  his  justice,  can- 
not  have  subjected  to  pain  and  death  innocent  creatures ;  and  conse* 
quently  that  beasts  are  mere  machines.  But,  in  answer  to  this  objec- 
tion, I  must  observe,  that,  as  neither  the  scripture,  nor  the  church,  has 
any  where  declared,  that  animals  are  mere  machines,  we  are  doubtless 
ignorant  of  the  motives  for  God's  conduct  towards  aaimals,  though 
we  ought  to  suppose  them  just.  There  is  no  necessity  for  having  re« 
course  to  MalcbraDche's  jocular  reply  to  a  person,  who,  maintaining 
to  him  that  animals  were  sensible  of  pain,  said,  They  have  then  pro« 
bably  eaten  forbidden  hay. 
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in  ourttme,  does  not  necessarily  fall  within  the  limits  of  my 
work.  What  1  have  to  oflTer^  with  regard  to  the  mind«  is 
equally  conformable  to  either  of  these  hypotheses.  I  shall 
therefore  only  observe,  that,  if  the  church  had  not  fixed  our  bo* 
lief  in  respect  to  this  particular,  and  we  had  been  obliged  by 
the  light  of  reason  alone,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  think- 
ing principle,  we  mqst  have  granted,  that  neither  opinion  is 
capable  of  demonstration ;  and,  consequently,  that,  by  weighing 
the  reasons  on  both  sides,  balancing  the  difBcuItiesi  and  deter- 
mining in  favour  of  the  greater  number  of  probabilities,  we 
should  form  only  conditional  judgments.  It  would  be  the  fate 
of  this  problem,  as  it  hath  been  ot  many  others,  to  be  resolv- 
able only  by  the  assistance  of  the  calculation  of  probabilities  *, 


timorous;  that  it  deprived  the  unhappy  of  their  principal  consolation, 
and  added  double  terror  to  death,  by  threatening  them  ivith  new  suf* 
ferings  aHer  this  life. 

*  It  would  be  impossible  to  observe  the  axiom  of  Descartes,  and  to 
acquiesce  in  evidence  only.  This  axiom  is  repeated  in  the  schools, 
because  it  is  not  sufficiently  understood.  For  Descartes,  not  having 
placed  a  sign,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  at  the  inn  of  evi- 
dence, every  one  thinks  he  has  a  right  of  lodging  there  his  opinion. 
Whoever  will  be  satisfied  with  evidence  only  can  hardly  be  sure  of  any 
thing,  except  his  own  existence;  How  could  he,  lor  example,  be  con- 
vinced of  that  of  other  bodies  ?  For  cannot  God,  by  his  omnipotence, 

• 

make  the  same  impressions  on  our  senses,  as  the  presence  of  the  ob- 
jects would  excite  ?  And  if  we  grant,  that  the  Deity  can  do  this,  how 
can  it  be  affirmed,  that  he  does  not  employ  his  power  in  this  manner^ 
and  that  tlie  whole  universe  is  nothing  more  than  a  merephamomenon  ? 
Besides,  as  we  are  affected  in  our  dreams  by  the  same  sensation  we 
should  feel  were  the  object  present,  how  can  it  be  proved,  that  our  life 
is  not  one  continued  dream  ?  I  would  not  be  understood  from  hence, 
to  deny  the  existence  of  bodies,  but  only  to  shew  that  we  have  less 
assurance  of  it  than  of  our  own  existence.  And,  as  truth  is  an  indi- 
Yisible  point,  we  cannot  say  of  a  certain  fact,  that  it  is  more  or  less 
tme;  it  is  therefore  evident,  that,  if  we  are  more  certain  of  our  onn 
existence  than  of  that  of  other  bodies,  the  existence  of  the  latter  is  no 
more  than  a  probability.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  great  probability,  and, 
with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  life,  equivalent  to  evidence ;  notwilh* 
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I  shall  therefore  dwell  no  longer  on  this  question^  but  proceed 
to  my  subject.     I  say,  then,  that  the  Physical  Sensibility  and 


standing  which,  it  is  only  a  probability.  If  then  almost  all  onr  truths 
may  be  reduced  to  probabilitiei),  we  could  not  too  highly  express  our 
gratitude  to  the  man  of  genius,  who  would  undertake  to  construct 
physical,  metaphysical,  moral,  and  political,  tables,  in  which  should  be 
precisely  marked  all  the  difTcrcnt  degrees  of  probability*  and  conse- 
quently  of  belief,  assignable  to  each  opinion. 

The  existence  of  bodies,  for  example,  would  be  pkced  in  the  phj- 
ijcal  tables,  as  the  first  degree  of  certainty  in  the  following  would  be 
determined  what  wagers  may  be  laid,  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow; 
that  he  will  rise  in  ten,  in  twenty  years,  &c.  In  like  manner,  there 
would  be  placed  in  the  moral  and  political  tables,  as  the  first  degree 
of  certainty,  the  existence  of  Rome  or  of  London  |  then  that  of  the 
heroes,  as  Ca?sar  or  William  the  Conqueror;  and  in  this  manner,  we 
should  descend,  by  the  scale  of  probability,  to  the  facts  of  the  least 
certainty ;  and  finally,  from  the  pretended  miracles  of  Mahomett 
f)?en  down  to  the  prodigies  attested  by  so  many  Arabians,  but  whose 
falsity  is  nevertheless  highly  probable  here  below,  where  Uars  are  lo 
common,  and  prodigies  so  rare. 

It  would  then  follow,  that  men,  who  diflfer  in  sentiments  generally 
from  the  impossibility  of  finding  prc»per  signs  to  express  the  diflferent 
degrees  of  belief  they  annex  to  their  opinion,  would  communicate 
their  ideas  to  each  other  with  more  facility  i^  becau^  they  might 
always,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  refer  their  scleral  opinions  to  some 
particular  number  in  the  tables  of  probabilities. 

As  the  progress  of  the  Mind  is  always  slow,  and  the  several  disco* 
Teries  in  the  sciences  have  been  made  at  great  distances  of  time  from 
one  another,  it  must  be  granted,  that,  if  tables  of  probability  were 
once  formed,  there  would  be  only  slight  alterations  made  afterwards^ 
and  even  those  successively,  which  would  relate,  in  consequence  of  the 
discoveries  made,  to  the  manner  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  pro- 
bability of  certain  propositions,  which  we  call  truths;  but,  in  reality, 
4mly  probabilities  more  or  less  accumuUited.  By  this  means  the  state 
of  doubting,  always  insupportable  to  tlie  far  greater  part  of  mankind, 
would  be  more  easily  endured.  Double,  then,  would  no  longer  continue 
vague,  because  subject  to  calculation,  and  consequently  capable  of 
valuation ;  they  would  be  converted  into  affirmative  propositions, 
Tbtn  the  sect  of  Cameades,  whose  doctrine  was  formerly  esteemed  the 
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Memory^  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  that  Sensibility  alone, 
prodoceth  all  oar  ideas,  and  in  effect  IVSemory  can  be  nothing 
more  than  one  of  the  organs  of  Physical  Sensibility.  The  prin- 
ciple that  feels  in  us  must  necessarily  be  the  principle  that  re- 
members: since  to  remember,  as  I  shall  prove  hereafter,  is 
properly  nothing  more  than  to  feel. 

When,  in  consequence  of  a  series  of  ideas,  or  of  the  concus- 
sion caused  in  my  organ  of  hearing  by  certain  sounds,  I  recol- 
lect the  appearance  of  an  oak,  my  '"tcjior  orpins  must  necefr-  '^ 
•arily  at  that  time  be  in  the  same  situation\n  which  they  were 
when  I  saw  that  oak.  That  situation  of  the  yrgans  must  there- 
fore incontestibly  excite  a  sensation ;  whence  it  is  evident,  that 
to  remember  is  to  feel. 

This  principle  being  laid  down,  I  farther  say,  that  all  the 
operations  of  the  Mind  consist  in  the  power  we  have  of  per- 
ceiving the  resemblance  and  difference,  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement, of  various  objects  among  themselves.     And  this  ok  i^i. )  ('  o.^ 
power^  being  the  Physical  Sensibility  itself^  every  thing  is  re-  ^  i.  i..i.  .• 
ducible  to  feeling.  -*■  ^  ^^7 

philosophy  of  exoeUence,  being  called  by  the  name  of  elective,  would 
be  purged  of  all  those  slight  errors,  for  which  wrangling  ignorance  has 
with  too  much  harshness  reproached  a  philosophical  sect,  whose 
dogmas  were  equally  adapted  to  improve  the  Mind  and  polish  the 
manners. 

Though  this  sect,  agreeable  to  their  principles,  admitted  no  truthi^ 
yet  they  admitted  at  least  appearances,  and  would  have  us  regulate 
fife  by  those  appearances  $  and  that  we  should  rather  act  when  it  ap- 
peared more  eligible,  than  waste  our  time  in  examination  i  that  we 
ought  to  deliberate  maturely,  when  we  had  time  sufficient  for  that 
purpose,  that  the  determination  might  consequently  he  more  certain  « 
and  that  a  free  passage  might  thence  be  opened  in  the  soul  for  all  new 
truth;  an  advantage  refused  by  the  dogmatics.  They  farther  in- 
tended, that  we  should  be  less  tenacious  of  our  own  opinions ;  less 
jceady  to  condemn  those  of  others,  and  consequently  become  more 
sociable ;  and,  in  fine,  that  the  habit  of  doubting,  having  rendered  us 
less  irritable  by  contradiction,  should  stifle  in  us  the  most  fertile  seeds 
of  hatred  amongst  men.  We  do  not  here  glance  at  revealed  truth  ^ 
these  are  truths  of  another  order. 

'  f  .!  :       ^.    .        .  .   .  .   •, 
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In  order  to  be  convinced  of  this  truth,  let  us  consider  Na- 
ture. She  presents  objects  to  us ;  those  objects  have  relations 
both  with  regard  to  us  and  themselves;  the  knowledge  of  those 
relations  constitute  what  wc  call  the  Mind,  which  is  more  or 
less  extensive  as  our  knowledge  in  this  particular  is  more  or 
less  diffusive.  The  human  Mind  ascends  to  the  knowledge  of 
thase  relations;  but  cannot  pass  these  bounds.  All  the  words 
therefore  of  which  the  various  languages  are  composed,  and 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  collection  of  the  signs  of  all  tho 
thoughjs  of  man,  recal  to  us  either  obj^ccts,  as  the  words  Oak, 
Ocean,  Sun ;  or  represent  ideas^  namely,  the  different  relationa 
iNrhich  objects  bear  to  one  another ;  and  these  are  either  simple, 
as  the  words.  Greatness,  Littleness,  or  compounded,  as  Vice, 
Virtue;  or,  finally)  they  express  the  different  relations  which 
objects  have  with  ourselves  that  is,  our  action  upon  them,  as 
in  the  words,  I  break,  I  dig,  I  raise ;  or  their  impression  upon 
us,  as,  I  am  wounded,  dazzled,  terrified. 

If  I  have  before  confined  the  signification  of  the  word  Idea, 
used  in  very  ditferent  acceptations,  since  we  equally  say,  the 
Idea  of  a  tree,  and  the  Idea  of  virtue^  it  is  because  an  undeter* 
mined  signification  of  the  expression  may  sometimes  cause  as 
to  commit  those  errors  which  always  flow  from  an  abuse  of 
word.% 

The  conclusion  of  what  I  have  hitherto  advanced  is,  that,  if 
all  the  words  of  diOereut  languages  were  confined  to  objects, 
or  the  relation  of  those  objects,  with  regard  either  to  us  or 
ouc  another,  the  Mind  would  consequently  consist  in  compa* 
ring  our  sen^tions  and  ideas;  that  is,  in  contemplating  the  re* 
semblances  and  differences,  the  agreements  and  disagree- 
ments, that  subsist  among  them.  Judgement  therefore  is  only 
this  very  faculty  of  perceiving,  or  at  least  the  declaration  of  i%i 
and,  consequently,  all  the  operations  of  the  Mind  are  reducible 
to  judgment. 

The  question  bcinsr  thus  properly  limited,  !  shall  proceed  to 
examine,  if  Judging  be  not  Feeling.  When  I  judge  of  the 
magnitude  or  the  colour  of  objects  presented  to  me,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  judgment  is  formed  from  the  diAerent  impres* 
sioas  uudc  by  those  ol\jects  on  my  senses ;  and  therefore  may 
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besaidf  with  the  greatest  propriety,  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
sensation.  For  I  can  equally  ^ayi  I  jud gei  or  I  feeli  that  of 
two  objects,  the  one,  which  I  call  a  fathom,  makes  a  different 
impression  on  me,  from  that  of  the  other,  which  I  call  Foot! 
also,  that  the  colour  which  I  cal)  Red  acts  upon  my  eyes  diflTer- 
rently  from  that  which  I  call  Yellow:  from  whence  I  conclude, 
that  in  all  parallel  cases.  Judging  is  the  8am«  with  Feeling. 

But  some  will  say,  let  us  suppose  that  we  are  desirous  to 
know,  whether  the  strength  of  the  body  be  preferable  to  its 
magnitude;  can  it  then  be  asserted,  that  judging  is  nothing 
more  than  feeling?  I  answer.  Yes;  because,  to  enable  me  to 
form  a  judgment  on  this  subject,  my  memory  must  saccessi?ely 
retrace  to  me  the  pictures  of  the  different  situations  in  which 
I  baTe  acted,  during  the  whole  course  of  my  life.  Conse* 
quently.  Judging  is  seeing  in  those  diOerent  pictures,  that  the 
strength  of  the  body  will  be  oftener  of  service  to  me,  than  its 
size  or  magnitude.  Others  may  reply,  if  a  judgment  is  to  be 
formed,  whether  justice  is  preferable  to  goodness  in  a  king, 
can  it  be  imagined,  that  such  a  judgment  is  only  a  sensation? 

This  opinion  hath,  doubtless,  at  first  the  appearance  of  a 
paradox;  yet,  to  prove  the  truth  of  it,  let  ussnppose,  that  a 
man  has  the  knowledge  of  what  is  called  Good  and  Evil ;  and 
that  he  also  knows  what  evil  is,  more  or  Ic-ss  so,  according  as 
it  is  more  or  less- pernicious  to  the  welfare  of  society.  Accord- 
ing to  this  supposition,  what  art  must  a  poet  or  orator  employ, 
to  make  him  perceive,  in  a  more  lively  manner,  that  justice, 
preferable  in  a  king  to  goodness,  preserves  more  citizens  for 
the  state  ? 

The  orator  will  present  three  pictures  to  his  imagination;  in 
one  he  will  paint  the  just  king,  who  condemns  a  criminal,  and 
orders  him  to  execution.  In  the  second,  he  will  exhibit  tho 
good  king  opening  the  same  criminal's  prison,  and  taking  olY 
his  fetters.  In  the  third,  he  will  represent  this  very  criminal 
arming  himself  with  a  poniard,  as  he  quits  the  prison,  and 
hastening  to  massacre  fifly  citizens.  Now,  what  mani  at  the 
ngbt  of  these  three  pictures,  will  not  be  convinced,  that  justice, 
which  by  the  death  of  one  has  prevented  the  death  of  fifty,  'a 
io  a  king  preferable  to  goodness?    This  jtijTtncnt,  h0wever» 
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is  really  no  more  than  a  sensation.  In  effect^  if  from  a  habi- 
tude of  uniting  certain  ideas  to  certain  words,  we  can,  as  ex- 
perience proves,  by  striking  the  ear  with  certain  sounds,  ex- 
cite in  us  nearly  the  same  sensations  that  would  be  excited 
by  the  Tery  presence  of  the  objects ;  it  is  evident,  that,  from 
the  display  of  those  three  pictures,  to  judge,  that,  in  a  king 
justice  is  preferable  to  goodness,  is  feeling  and  seeing ;  that* 
in  the  first  picture,  only  one  citizen  is  immolated,  and  ia 
the  third,  iifiy  are  massacred  ;  from  whence  I  conclude,  that 
every  juJgment  is  nothing  more  than  a  sensation* 

But  should  this  question  be  started,  most  we  also  rank  in  the 
clasH  of  Sensations,  judgments  formed;  for  example,  on  the 
greater  or  less  degree  of  the  excellence  of  certain  methods; 
such  as,  that  proper  for  fixing  a  great  number  of  objects  in  our 
memory,  that  of  abstraction,  or  that  of  analysis? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  begin  by  detennin* 

ing  the  signification  of  this  word  Method.   A  method  is  nothing 

more  than  the  means  we  employ  to  attain  some  end  proposed. 

Xei  OS  SQppose*  a  person  intends  to  place  certain  objects^  or 

certain  ideas,  in  his  memory ;  and  that  chance  should  have  wo 

«miiged  them  there,  that  the  remembrance  of  one  fact^  or  of 

<Mic  idea,  makes  him  recollect  an  infinity  of  other  facti^  or 

of  other  ideas ;  and  that  he  mav  from  hence  have  certain  ob» 

jects  more  readily  and  deeply  engnred  in  his  memory.    To 

iftfer  from  theace  a  jndgment,  that  this  order  is  the  Imss,  and, 

to  give  it  the  name  of  Mcthixi,  sigtii^es,  that  he  has  exerted 

Jess  efTorU  ot  attentloc*  and  suffered  a  le^s  painful  sensation,  by 

studying  ia  tiut  order,  than  in  any  other.     Cat,  to  reoiember 

a  pauiltttl  seftsarfoa.  is  to  ue'. ;    it  Is  tberez'>re  evident  that,  ia 

this  CA«e,  Jsdgui^  i»  F'rl-::^. 

Le:  OS  futher  scp;-^>>.  :>  .r.  ia  order  co  prove  the  tni'i  oi 
certiiz  prvfCkwii'Xis  i=  j£c:i:rtr\  .  i::i  t^irivf  them  3ore  easily 
coeceiTed  by  hU  pi^pi-S  i  £i'X2<:.-::  i::  Lii  vfetermined  l^ 
ue  th«a  o:c*.d^r  the  l.=e>  ;r.dt7<:v^ec:;v  cY  :c.eir  bread ili 
d  ti'cks^is:  :o  .  i-i^,  tli-refcn?.  :iii:  rh^s  i~i^t-«^  cc  method 
o«  ac9Cr»:::-3a.  *  iKce  Fr:?er  to  cJiTi-y  to  >  *  5c!i*:Lirs  the 
ka»:-^"e^^  o:  curtail  ^f.-c^rr.cil  pevfo»;:.oas^  ifcn*::'^*,  "Jas 
>:>>  eacfts  «;*.  a::-*2t;oa  "»  .   re  S'jcessarv:  13  i  tiit  tl'  a:c.c-'%rs 
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Will  undergo  a  less  painful  seDsation  in  using  this  method  than 
any  other* 

Let  as  suppose^  for  a  final  example*  that,  by  separately  exa- 
mining each  tmth  contained  in  a  complicated  proposition,  the 
understanding  of  that  proposition  is  sooner  attained.  There- 
fore, to  jndge  that  the  means  or  method  of  analysis  is  the  besty 
is  saying  also,  that  less  powerful  efforts  of  attention  have  been 
made;  and  consequently,  that  a  less  painful  sensation  hath 
been  sufficient,  by  particularly  considering  each  truth  con- 
tained in  this  complicated  proposition,  than  would  have  been 
requisite,  had  it  been  attempted  to  understand  them  all  at  once. 

The  resnltof  what  I  have  said,  is,  that  the  judgments  formed 
OB  the  means  and  methods  which  chance  presents  to  us,  in 
order  to  attain  a  certain  end,  are,  in  the  strictest  propriety^ 
nothing  more  than  sensations.  Therefore,  in  man,  all  is  reda* 
cible  to  feeling* 

But  how  did  it  happen,  some  may  ask,  that  hitherto  ther* 
has  been  supposed  in  us  a  faculty  of  judging^  distinct 
from  the  faculty  of  feeling  ?  My  answer  is,  that  we  are  in« 
debted  for  that  supposition  to  a  belief,  which  has  hitherto 
prevailed,  of  its  being  impossible  to  explain,  in  any  other  man- 
ner, certain  errors  of  the  Mind* 

But  entirely  to  remove  this  difficulty,  I  am  going  to  shew, 
in  the  following  chapters,  that  all  our  false  judgments  and 
errors  have  their  source  from  two  causes,  which  suppose  in  us 
only  the  faculty  of  feeling;  and,  consequently,  that  it  would  be 
of  no  utility,  or  rather  absurd,  to  admit  a  faculty  of  judging, 
which  could  only  explain,  what  might  as  well  be  done  without 
its  assistance.  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  with  the  subject;  and 
I  say,  that  all  our  erroneous  judgments  are  either  the  effect  of 
our  passions,  or  our  ignorance. 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  THE  ERRORS  OCCASIONED  BY  OUR  PASSIOXS. 

.    The  passions  lead  us  into  error,  because  they  fix  our  attention 
to  that  particular  part  of  the  object  they  present  to  us,  not  al- 

c2 
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lowing  us  to  view  it  on  every  side.  A  king  passionately  af* 
fects  the  title  of  Conqueror.  Victory,  sjiys  he,  calls  me  to  the 
remotest  part  of  the  earth  :  I  shall  fight*  I  shall  gain  the  vic^ 
tory ;  I  shall  load  mine  enemy  ^ith  chains^  and  the  terror  of 
my  name,  like  an  impenetrable  rampart,  will  defend  the 
.entrance  of  my  empire*  Inebriated  with  this  hope,  he  forgets 
that  fortune  is  inconstant ;  and,  that  the  victor  shares  the  load  of 
misery  almost  equally  with  the  vanquished*  He  does  not 
perceive,  that  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  is  only  a  pretence 
for  his  martial  frenzy ;  and  that  pride  alone  forges  his  armSf 
and  displays  his  ensigns:  his  whole  attention  is  fixed  on  the 
pomp  of  the  triumph. 

Fear,  equally  powerful  with  pride,  will  produce  the  same 
effect;  it  will  raise  ghosts  and  phantoms,  and  disperse  them 
among  the  tombs,  and  in  the  darkness  of  the  woods,  present 
them  to  the  eyes  of  the  affrighted  traveller,  seize  on  all  the  fa- 
culties of  his  soal,  without  leaving  any  one  at  liberty  to  reflect 
on  the  absurdity  of  the  motives  for  such  a  ridiculous  terror. 

The  passions  not  only  fix  the  attention  on  particular  sides  of 
the  objects  they  present  to  us ;  but  they  also  deceives  us,  by 
exhibiting  the  same  objectsi  when  they  do  not  really  eaast. 
The  story  of  a  country  clergyman  and  an  amorous  lady  is  weli 
known.  They  had  heard,  and  concluded^  that  the  moon  was 
peopled,  and  were  looking  for  the  inhabitants  through  their 
telescopes.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  said  the  lady,  I  perceive  two 
shadows;  they  mutually  incline  towards  each  other:  doubtless 

they  are  two  happy  lovers. O  fie !   madam,  replied  the 

clergyman,  these  two  shadows  are  the  two  steeples  of  a  cathe- 
dral.  This  tale  is  our  history,  it  being  common  for  us  to  see  in 
things  what  we  are  desirous  of  finding  there:  pn  the  earth,  as 
in  the  moon,  different  passions  will  cause  us  to  see  either  lovers 
or  steeples.  Illusion  is  a  necessary  eficct  of  the  passions,  the 
strength  or  force  of  which  is  generally  measured  by  the  de> 
gree  of  obscurity  into  which  they  lead  us.  This  was  well 
known  to  a  certain  lady,  who  being  caught  by  her  lover  in  the 
arms  of  his  rival,  obstinately  denied  the  fact  of  which  he  had 
been  a  witness*  How !  said  he,  have  you  the  assurance— —Ah ! 
perfidious  creature,,  cried  the  lady,  it  is  plain  you  no  longer 
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love  me;  for  you  believe  your  eyes,  before  all  I  can  say.  ThU 
is  equally  applicable  to  all  the  passions,  as  well  as  to  love.  All 
strike  us  with  the  most  perfect  blindness.  When  ambition  has 
Jkindled  a  war  between  two  nations,  and  the  anxious  citizens 
ask  one  another  the  news,  what  readiness  appears,  on  one  side. 
to  give  credit  to  the  good ;  and,  on  the  other,  what  incredulity, 
with  regard  to  the  bad  ?  How  often  have  christians,  from  plac* 
iog  a  ridiculous  confidence  in  monks,  denied  the  possibility  of 
the  antipodes.  There  is  no  century  which  has  not,  by  some 
ridiculous  affirmatioa  or  negation,  afforded  matter  of  laughter 
to  the  following  age*  A  past  folly  is  seldom  sufficient  to  shew 
maakind  their  present  folly. 

The  same  passions,  howeveri  which  are  the  germ  of  an  in- 
finity of  errors,  are  also  the  sources  of  our  knowledge.  If  they 
mislead  us,  they,  at  the  same  time,  impart  to  us  the  strength 
necessary  for  walking.  It  is  they  alone  that  can  rouzc  us  from 
that  sluggishness  and  torpor  always  ready  to  seize  on  the  facul- 
ties of  our  souL 

Bat,  as  this  is  not  the  place  for  examining  the  truth  of  this 
proposition,  I  shall  pass  to  the  second  cause  of  our  errors. 


CHAP.  III. 

OF    IGNORANCE. 

Wb  deceiTe  ourselves  when  we  pretend  to  judge  of  an 
object  from  one  aide  only,  to  which  our  attention  has  been 
fixed  by  our  passions.  We  also  deceive  ourselves;  when  we  ' 
pretend  to  judge  of  a  subject,  when  our  memory  does  not  con- 
tain all  the  fiicts,  on  a  comparison  of  which  the  propriety  of 
our  decisions  depend.  Not  that  any  person  is  destitute  of  a 
jusi  perception  :  all  have  an  idea  of  what  they  see ;  but  by  not 
mistrusting  our  ignorance,  we  are  too  apt  to  believe  that  what 
we  see  in  an  object  is  all  that  is  perceivable  in  it. 

In  questions  of  any  difficulty,  we  are  to  consider  ignorance 
gs  the  principal  cause  of  our  errors*  To  shew  how  easily  we 
are,  ia  ihia  ca^e,  deceived,  and  how  by  drawing  from  their 
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priDcipIes  consequences  alnays  josl,  men  arrive  at  coDcIusion* 
direclly  opposite,  I  «liall  gire,  as  an  inHtaace,  a  qaestion  a  litlle 
complicaleil :  such  is  that  of  Luxury,  which  has  occasioneil 
very  difTerent  ]u<lgineuu  according  to  the  light  in  which  it  has 
heen  considered. 

The  word  Luxury,  being  a  vagut:  term,  iviihout  any  fixed 

meaning,  and  generally  no  more  than  a  relative  expresiion^ 

wc  must  previously  fix  an  adequate  idea  lo  tlin  word  Luxury, 

,  taken  in  a  strict  sense;  arter  which,  a  definition  must  be  given 

of  Luxury,  both  with  regard  to  a  nation  and  an  individual. 

By  the  word  Luxury,  we  are,  in  a  strict  sense,  to  nnderatanil 
all  kinds  of  superfluities.  That  is,  whatever  is  not  necessary  to 
a  person's  subsistence.  When  the  question  relates  to  a  policed 
people,  and  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  word 
Luxury  has  a  very  different  meaning;  it  becomes  absolutely 
relative.  The  Luxury  of  a  policed  nation,  is  the  expending  its 
Wealth  on  what  is  called  superfluities,  by  a  people  with  which 
this  nation  is  compared.  This  is  the  case  of  England,  with  re> 
gard  to  Switzerland. 

Luxury,  in  an  individual,  isaUo  the  emplo\-menl  of  his  riches 
on  what  should  be  called  superfluities,  considering  his  station, 
aitd  the  country  in  which  he  lives.  Such  was  the  Luxury  of 
Ilourvulais. 

Having  given  this  definition  of  the  word,  let  us  see  under 
what  dillereul  appearances  national  Luxury  has  been  considered  j 
since  some  have  accounted  it  useful,  and  others  detrimental,  to 
a  slBle.  The  former  have  conlined  their  attention  to  ihe  rnann- 
facluresi  which  owe  their  origin  lo  Luxury,  and  induce  a  foreign 
nation  eagerly  to  exchange  its  treasures  for  the  industry  of  the 
other.  They  see  ihe  increase  of  riches  bring  in  its  train  the 
increase  of  Luxury,  and  the  perfection  of  arts  proper  to  gratify 
it.  With  them,  the  age  of  Luxury  is  the  ccra  of  the  grandeur 
and  power  of  a  state.  The  plenty  of  money,  say  they,  which 
it  supposes,  and  brings  into  the  nation,  renders  it  happy  at  homo 
and  lucmidable  abroad.  By  money,  numerous  forces  are  main- 
tained; magazines  ereclcl;  arsenals  filled  with  stores;  and 
alliances  formed  and  supported  with  powerful  princes:  in  fine, 
il  is  by  money,  ibvA  a  nation  caunut  only  resist,  but  even  tula 
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•ver  others  more  populous,  and  consequently  of  more  real 
power  than  itself.  As  luxury  renders  a  nation  formidable  abroad, 
so  it  procures  every  kind  of  felicity  at  home.  It  softens  the 
manners,  creates  new  diversions,  and  thus  furnishes  a  comforta- 
ble subsistence  to  a  competent  number  of  artists  and  labourers* 
It  excites  a  salutary  cupidity,  which  rouses  man  from  that 
indolence,  that  lassitude,  which  should  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  cruel  diseases  of  human  nature.  It  diffuses  through 
the  whole,  a  vivifying  heat ;  causes  life  to  circulate  through  all 
the  members  of  a  state  ;  rouzes  industry ;  opens  the  harbours ; 
builds  ships ;  conveys  them  over  the  ocean ;  and  makes  com- 
mon to  all  mankind  those  productions  and  riches  which  covet- 
ous nature  has  concealed  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  sea,  and 
the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  or  keeps  separate  in  a  thousand  di& 
ferent  climates*  This,  I  believCf  is  nearly  the  point  of  view 
in  which  luxury  presents  itself  to  those  who  consider  it  as  use* 
ful  to  states. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  appearance  under  which  it  pre- 
sents itself  to  those  philosophe^rs  who  look  on  it  as  the  bane  of 
nations^ 

The  happiness  of  a  people  depends  upon  the  national  felicity, 
and  the  respect  they  inspire  in  others.  With  regard  to  the 
first,  it  is  our  opinion  these  philosophers  will  say,  that  luxuryt 
and  the  wealth  it  produces  in  a  state,  will  render  the  subjects 
happier  only  in  proportion  as  this  wealth  is  equally  divided ;  so 
that  every  one  may  procure  those  conveniences  of  which  he 
sees  himself  abridged  by  indigence.' 

Luxury  is  not  therefore '  injurious  as  luxury,  but  as  the 
effect  of  a  great  disparity  in  the  wealth  of  individuals*.    Ac- 


*  Luxury  causes  a  circulation  of  monej ;  it  draws  it  from  the  cof- 
fers where  avarice  would  hoard  it :  it  is  luxury,  therefore,  say  some, 
that  restores  the  equilibrc  between  the  fortunes  of  individuals.  But, 
I  answer,  that  it  docs  not  produce  this  effect.  Luxury  always  sup- 
poses a  cause  of  inequality  of  wealth  among  individuals,  ^nd  this 
cause,  which  makes  the  first  rich  men,  must,  when  these  are  ruined 
fcy  luxury,  be  re-producing  others.  Take  away  this  cause  of  the  in- 
equality of  riches,  and  luxury  will  disa{^pear  with  it.    Nothing  of 
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cordingty,  luxury  is  never  carried  to  excess,  when  there  is  not 
too  great  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  riches;  it  increases 
in  proportion,  as  these  are  confined  to  fewer  individuals,  and 
arrives  at  its  utmost  height  when  a  nation  divides  itself  into 
two  classes,  one  abounding  in  superfluities,  the  other  want- 
ing necessaries. 

When  it  is  arrived  at  this  height,  the  state  of  a  nation  is 
the  more  melancholy,  as  it  is  incurable.  How  shall  then  any 
equality  be  re-established  in  the  fortunes  of  individuals?  The 
rich  man  will  have  purchased  extensive  lordships;  and  being 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  his  neighbours,  be 
will,  in  a  short  time)  have  annexed  an  infinite  number  of  small 
farms  to  his  estate.  A  diminution  of  the  number  of  proprietors 
increases  the  number  of  labourers.  When  these  are  multiplied, 
so  that  there  are  more  labourers  than  work,  it  will  be  with  the 
workmen  as  with  all  kinds  of  merchandize,  which  becomes  of 
less  value  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  more  common.  Besides, 
the'  rich  man,  whose  luxury  even  exceeds  his  wealth,  is  under 
a  necessity  of  lowering  the  price  of  labour,  and  giving  the 
workman  no  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  bare  sub^ 


what  is  called  luxury  can  be  seen  in  countries  where  the  fortunes  of 
individuals  arc  nearly  equal.  I  add,  that  this  inequality  of  ricfaett 
being  once  founded,  luxury  itself  is  partly  the  cause  of  the  reprodne-i 
lion  of  luxury :  for  whoever  ruins  himself  by  his  luxury,  transfers  the 
greatest  part  of  his  wealth  to  those  artificers  who  administer  to  luxury  % 
and  these,  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  an  infinite  number  of  prdn 
digals,  become  rich  in  their  turn,  and  afterwards  ruin  themselves  in 
the  same  manner.  Now  that  wealth,  which  from  the  wrecks  of  sot 
many  fortimes  spreads  itself  over  the  country,  can  be  only  the  least 
part ;  a<(  t!ie  productions  of  the  earth  adapted  to  the  common  use  of 
mankind,  can  never  exceed  a  certain  price. 

It  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  those  products  when  they  have  bcea 
manufactured  by  industry ;  for  their  value  is  then  whatever  fancy 
pleases,  and  the  price  becomes  excessive.  Thus  luxury  necessarily 
keeps  money  in  the  hands  of  its  arlizans,  causes  a  perpetual  circula*-. 
tion  of  it  in  that  class  of  men ;  and,  consequently,  must  support  aiv 
inequality  of  riches  among  individuals. 
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I  nsteRre*.     The  latter  is  obliged,  tlirough  necpwity.  lo  accept 

'  uf  il ;  but  in  case  of  nKkiiess,  or  an  intrcMe  of  liis  family,  for 
il  of  a  suiTicicDcy  of  wliolemmo  food,  h«  dies,  anil  incumber* 

I  tli<!  stale  with  an  iodigeut  and  destitate  family.  To  prevent 
«acli  calamities,  recourse  muaC  be  had  lo  a  new  disiribution  of 
lands  ;  a  dislribution  ain'ays  unjust  anil  imprai:tii.'ab[e.  Heace 
it  is  evittcDii  that  luxury,  »litrn  it  is  arrived  to  a  ceriain  pitch, 
renderi  it  impouiblc  to  rtstorc  an  equality  between  the  for- 
Inoesorindividnals,  Then  tlie  rich,  with  their  wealth,  flock 
to  the  capitnla,  M  the  scat*  of  tlirersion,  end  the  arts  of  lux- 
luntry  remains  desolated,  poor,  and  uncuU 

I  tirated.   Seven  or  eight  millions  of  people  languish  in  miaeryf. 


*  It  is  rommunli  thought,  that  the  country  is  ruined  by  serrieei, 
impoiti,  and  dtjiecially  the  poll-tax.  These  1  uliall  readilj  allow  to 
be  terj  bimlauame ;  J^el  it  muit  out  be  imngincd,  that  the  supprev* 
•ion  of  this  impost  alone  would  render  the  cunditioa  of  the  peasanU 
entirely  hippj.  Is  most  provinces  the  price  of  a  daj's  labour  is  only 
cighl  soli.  Kow  if  from  these  eight  luli  I  deduct  Uie  imposition  of 
the  church,  that  it,  near  uinclj  Suudays  and  holj-daji,  and  perhaps 
Ihirtj-five  dajs  in  the  year,  nhen  Urn  husbandman  is  ill,  trithout 
work,  or  employed  in  hi>  lord's  services  t  all  that  remains  to  him  is 
ao  more  than  sii  sols  pec  duj.  While  he  ii  single,  I  will  suppose  that 
these  six  sols  are  sufficient  to  anmcr  all  his  eipences  of  food,  cloath- 
ing,  and  kidgingi  on  his  marryiuf.  these  six  sols  will  be  deficient, 
ss  during  the  first  jean  after  marriage,  his  nife  "ill  be  tuu  much 
token  up  in  looking  afler  Ihe  children,  to  assist  liim :  let  us  suppose, 
that  bij  poll-tax  ii  then  entirely  remitted,  which  amounts  to  five  or  six 
francs  i  aud  thus  he  gains  about  a  farthbg  a-day  more.  Kow  cer- 
tainly this  farthing  would  make  very  little  alteration  in  his  conditioD. 
'What  then  must  be  done  lo  render  his  condiliua  happy  ?  Make  a  con- 
sidetablr  addition  to  the  price  of  a  day's  labour.  In  order  to  this,  tho 
proprielon  nmst  constantly  reside  on  their  estalei ;  Iben,  like  tliclr 
ancestors,  they  would  reward  the  services  of  their  domestics,  by  be- 
stowing on  lliem  some  acres  of  land.  The  number  of  proprietor* 
would  inienaibly  multiply  ;  that  of  da)-bbaurcrs  decrease;  and  the 
htba,  hj  bcoiniing  more  scarce,  would  set  a  higher  value  uj>oo  their 

t  11  is  very  strange  that  the  nations  most  eelebraled  for  tlieir 
loxury  andpo/iM,  should  be  the  very  couiitrici  »ht're  the  majority  of 
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and  firt  or  six  ihourand  riol  io  an  opulence  whicU  renden 
them  odioua,  withoul  iiitgaicnting  their  happiness. 

What  indeed  can  tlie  profii«e  variety  of  a  table  add  lo  a  ppr- 
■ou's  happiness?   U  it  not  nuHicient  fat  hitn  to  wait  the  call  of 


the  inhabitanti  arc  more  URhnp|iy  thui  the  •>*■;«  Dationi,  wUidi  arc 
held  in  iuch  conlcinpl  \»j  the  civiliicd.  It  is  a  queriion,  whether  the 
condition  ot  a  tavagc  be  nol  prel'enbte  lo  that  of  a  peaaaat!  The 
tafagc  hai  no  ptiiuni  no  incrcsic  of  impaiti,  to  fcai  i  do  oppre«iie 
lord,  no  t,Trannical  iub-delcgatei  he  ii  not  pcrpetuallj  mortified  and 
.,  hy  daily  aeeing  per*ODi  inGnilcly  above  him  in  rkbd  aud 
puweri  nilhout  luperior.wilhout  lervitude,  more  hedlhj  and  Tigoui' 
vu>  than  the  peasant,  because  happier;  he  enjojs  the  laliiimction  of 
e«jualitf,  cspecinlly  of  that  inestimable  privil^e,  liberlji  fo  tainlj 
chimed  by  most  nations. 

In  polii.-«d  conntries,  the  whole  art  of  goTcrmnenl  has  often  con* 
liitftl  in  m^ing  aa  infinite  number  of  men  subservient  to  the  lisp- 
pinen  of  a  few )  in  Xocplnf;,  for  this  purpose,  the  multitude  under 
n]>prc»ion,  and  in  violating  all  tlie  prlvil^es  of  bumunil;  fhej  ha»B 
a  ri;;hl  lo  iltrtnand. 

But  the  Ime  end  of  the  I(^gitlati^c  oIBre,  it  tliu  general  happineu. 
FoHibl)  this  happineu  could  not  be  procured  but  bj  again  btroduC' 
kg  liM  postuial  life  I  and  poimUj  the  discovcrin  in  l^islation  bring 
us  bnrb,  in  Ihl*  mpect,  lo  the  |K>int  from  whence  government  bad 
its  rise.  Not  that  1  pretend  to  deride  so  nice  a  question,  and  nhich 
ruquircs  the  most  careful  examination:  but  1  own,  lo  mo  it  is  very 
aitonishmg,  that  lo  manj  forms  of  govemnient,  atabliihed  at  least 
on  ■  pretence  of  the  pubKc  good  i  thai  so  many  b«i,  to  many  r^u- 
klions,  should,  in  most  kingdoms,  have  proied  only  the  iuttrument 
of  oppreulon  and  calamity.  Possibly  Ibis  misfortune  can  be  removed 
unly  by  retuming  to  manners  infinitely  morv  Rimple,  I  am  well  awarv, 
lliot  many  nttractite  pleasure*  nwit  f»e  then  renounced  t  but  if  the 
general  ^od  fetjuirc  it,  this  sacriGcu  Mtnild  become  a  duly.  Mny  wo 
not  even  npprchi-nd  Ibot  the  extreme  I't-licily  of  some  individuals  eiI- 
trayi  flow*  from  the  calamitic*  of  the  majority  I  A  truth  not  unbap' 
plly  cxprFWcd  in  the  two  following  line*  on  the  iBTBges ; 

Cliec  eux  lout  est  comniun,  diex  enx  tout  est  igtl  / 

mt  sans  palaii,  il*  sunt  tan*  lifipiul. 
With  Ihem  all  common  is.  and  equal  all  | 
Ko  palace  hate  Iht'],  our  a  hotpital. 
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hunger;  bnt  be  mast  proportion  his  exerciseSf  or  the  length  of 
his  airings,  to  the  bad  taste  of  his  cook,  that  he  may  relish  at 
deh'cioos  eTery  food  that  is  not  detestable?  Besides,  does  he 
not,  by  fragality  and  exercise,  avoid  that  train  of  distempers 
occasioned  l^y  gluttony,  irritated  by  the  variety  and  delicacy  of 
the  dishes.  Happinessy  therefore,  does  not  depend  on  the 
elegance  of  the  table. 

Neither  does  it  consist  in  the  richness  of  dress,  or  the  splen* 
donr  of  equipage.  A  person  of  quality  appearing  in  public^ 
dressed  in  an  embroidered  suit,  and  leaning  in  a  brilliant  cha* 
riot,  ieek  no  physical  pleasures,  and  these  only  are  real.  At 
most,  be  is  only  affected  with  the  pleasure  of  vanity,  of  which 
the  privation  would  possibty  be  insupportable;  though  the 
enjoyment  be  flat  and  insipid.  Without  any  addition  to  hit 
pwn  happiness  the  rich  man,  by  displaying  his  luxury,  shocks 
humanity;  and  the  wretch  who,  by  comparing  the  rags  of 
poverty  to  the  robe  of  opulence,  imagines  that  there  is  the 
same  difference  between  their  happiness  as  their  dress,  recals^ 
pn  this  occasion ji  the  painful  remembrance  of  the  distresses  he 
endures;  and  thus  deprives  himself  of  the  wretch's  only  com* 
fort,  a  momentary  fbrgetfuluess  of  his  misery. 

It  is  therefore  certain,  continue  these  philosophers,  that 
luxury  is  not  productive  of  the  happiness  of  any ;  and  that 
too  great  an  inequality  of  riches  among  the  members  of  a  statd 
implies,  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  are  wretched.  Thus  a 
nation,  where  luxury  has  been  introduced,  is  not  very  happy 
in  itself;  ^t  us  now  sc^  whether  it  be.  respected  abroad. 

The  plenty  of  money  which  luxury  produces  in  a  statci  at 
first  dazzles  the  imagination*  This  state  is  for  a  time  very 
powerful;  but  this  advantage,  if  there  can  be  ^ny  advantage 
independent  of  the  happiness  of  its  members,  is,  as  Mr.  Uuma 
observes^  only  transitory.  Riches,  like  those  seas  which 
successively  forsake  and  overflow  a  thousand  diflTereivt  tracts  of 
land,  roust  successively  travel  through  a  thousand  chmates. 
When,  by  the  beauty  of  its  manufactures,  and  thje  perfectiot\ 
of  the  arts  of  luxury,  a  nation  has  drawn  i[\to  it  the  riches  of 
its  neighbours,  it  is  evident  that  the  price  of  goods,  workman- 
«hip,  and  labouic«  'will  necessarily  fall  among  these  impove- 

^2, 
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riihed  people;  and  thence,  by  clain]t*tinely  procuring  nonw 
maiiufaclurers  out  of  ihis  rich  nation)  may,  by  degrees,  iu 
their  turn,  impoverish  il,  by  supplying  themselves  nt  n  loner 
prite  with  ihose  good*  which  ibcy  before  imported  from  their 
rich  neighbours*.     And  no  sooner  is  the  want  of  money  per- 


*  What  I  mention  of  (he  commerrc  of  the  good'  for  luvurj  mutt 
not  be  applied  to  all  kinds  of  commerce.  The  rirhet  brought  into  a 
•tate  by  the  perfection  of  the  manufactures  and  the  arl*  of  luturj, 
arc  only  temporary,  and  do  not  incrense  the  happinen  of  indii  iilual*. 
But  it  a  very  different  with  regard  to  the  wealth  Hoiting  in  from  the 
commerce  of  goodi  immedialel;  ueceaiary.  Tliii  commerce  luppoM 
an  excellent  cultivation  of  the  landi,  a  aubdiviiion  of  Hiese  landi  into 
an  infinity  of  imall  demeines,  and  consequently  a  nearer  equality  in 
the  |>artiliun  uf  riches.  I  nell  know  that  thii  i^ommcrcc  of  neoeunrici 
vrill,  in  procen  of  time,  occasion  agrealdisiirnportion  in  tliefortunci 
of  individual!,  and  introduce  luxury.  But  il  will  not  be  impouible, 
in  luch  a  caw,  to  check  theprugrcsn  of  luxury.  Ihii  ii  certain,  that 
the  cooccninttion  of  riches  inastnall  number  of  lisndi  proceed)  much 
moreiluwly,  both  liecauscthepropriclort  aieat  onecbolhcuUivators 
and  tradcn.  and  hecauao  llic  number  of  proprietors  biting  greater, 
and  that  of  day-labourers  smaller,  thrie,  by  rctiMn  of  their  paucity, 
are,  as  I  have  already  ubservcd  in  a  jirccediiig  note,  able  lo  prescribe 
laiTi  for  filing  the  value  of  their  day's  work,  and  require  such  nogr* 
a«  Kill  procure  a  coralbrlablc  Eubsislencefur  thcmselve*  and  famibe*. 
Thus  every  person  has  a  shaie  of  the  riches  arcrutng  to  a  state  bytha 
Irafiie  of  provisions.  Nor  is  this  commerce  sulijcci  to  the  same  vicis> 
•ltudesa.1  that  of  the  nianufacturet  of  iuiury.  An  art  or  a  manufac- 
ture easily  passes  from  one  country  lo  another  t  but  to  overcome  the 
ignorance  and  sloth  of  jicaiaiits,  and  prevail  on  Ihcm  lo  undertake  the 
culture  of  a  new  commodity,  is  a  work  of  lime.  To  naturalize  this 
new  commodity  in  a  country  is  altcmlcd  with  great  trouble  and  ex^ 
pence,  hy  which  the  xdt  anta^ci  of  trade  will  almost  ever  incline  to 
Ibat  country  which  products  tl.is  commodity  nalurallj  t  and  where  it 
has  for  a  long  time  been  cultivated. 

There  Is,  ho«ever,  a  caic,  perhaps  imaginary,  whcu  the  establish- 
ment of  manufactures  anil  thcromnicrccuf  the  arts  of  luxury  might 
be  eilccmcd  highly  useful.  This  is,  when  the  extent  and  fertility  of 
B  country  are  not  proportionate  to  the  number  of  its  jnhabitanti. 
Th*!  it,  when  a  state  ii  uot  ablo  to  maiittaiii  all  ila  people.    U  tbia 
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emred  in  a  state  accostomed  to  luxury,  than  it  becomes  coiw 
temptible* 

In  order  to  surmount  these  difficulties,  the  only  method  is  to 
return  to  a  simple  life ;  but  this  both  the  customs  and  laws  op« 
pose.  Accordingly,  the  epocha  of  the  greatest  luxury  of  a 
nation  is  generally  the  epocha  preceding  its  fall  and  debase* 
ment.  The  happiness  and  apparent  power  which  luxury  for  a 
time  imparts  to  nations,  may  be  compared  to  those  violent  fe- 
vers, from  which,  during  the  paroxisms,  the  patient  derives 
an  astonishing  strength,  and  which  seem  to  augment  his  pow- 
ers only  to  deprive  him  at  once»  when  the  fit  is  over«  both  of 
thiji  strength  and  his  life. 

In  order  to  be  convinced  of  this  truth,  say  these  philosor 
pbers,  let  us  consider  what  renders  a  nation  truly  respectable 
to  its  neighbours.     Doubtless  the  number  and  vigour  of  ita^ 
members,  their  love  for  their  country,  and  their  couraig^e  and 
Tirtue. 

If  we  survey  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  different 
nations,  we  shall  find  that  the  most  luxurious  countries  are  not 
the  most  populous.  It  is  well  known  that  Switzerland,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  extent,  is  better  peopled  than  Spain,  France,  or 
even  England. 

The  expence  of  men  necessarily  occasioned  by  an  extensive 
trade*  is  not  in  those  countries  the  sole  cause  of  depopulation; 


case,  a  nation,  not  having  the  advantage  of  sending  its  people  to 
soch  a  country  as  America,  must  either  send  colonies  to  ravage  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and,  as  others  have  done  before  them,  settia 
themselves  in  more  fertile  countries,'  where  they  may  procure  a  suIh 
sistence,  or  erect  manufactures,  compel  the  neighbouring  nations  to 
trade  with  them,  and  give  them  in  exchange  the  provisions  necessary 
for  the  subsistence  of  a  certain  number  of  inhabitants.  The  last  is 
doubtless  the  most  humane ;  for  whatever  the  chance  of  war  may  be, 
every  colony,  whether  victor  or  vanquished,  entering  a  country  in  a 
hostilely  manner,  certainly  occasions  more  desolation,  calamities,  and 
evib,  than  can  possibly  flow  from  raismg  a  kind  of  tribute,  exacted 
father  by  hunumity  than  force. 
*  This  expence  of  men  is>  howeyeri  so  great,  that  the  number  de* 
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taxary  creates  a  thouMnd  others,  drawing  the  riches  of  a  na* 
lion  to  the  capital,  leaving  [he  country  in  want,  favouring  ar- 
hitrary  power,  antl  consequently  the  angmeataCion  of  subsi. 
dies;  it  also  alTbrds  opulent  nations  an  ea«y  method  of  con- 
tracting debts*,  which  cannot  be  discharged  but  by  loading 
the  people  with  taxes.  Now  these  different  causes  of  depopa> 
lation,  by  plunging  a  whole  country  into  misery,  must  neces- 
tarily  impair  the  conslilulion  of  the  body.  When  was  it  e¥er 
known  that  a  people  given  to  luxury  were  robust^  One  part 
are  enervated  by  pleasure,  and  the  oihcr  emaciated  by  want. 

Jf  n  poor  or  savage  cation,  as  the  Chevalier  de  Folard  ob- 
serves, have  in  this  re^qtect  a  great  superiority  over  nations 
addicted  to  luxury,  it  is  becauite  a  labtiurcr  is  generally  richer 
in  B  poor  than  in  a  wealthy  nation  ;  it  is  liecatise  a  Swiss  pea* 
sunt  is  in  easier  circunistances  than  a  French  peasantf. 

■tmycd  by  our  American  commerce  cannot  be  tJiought  of  irithoiit 
horror.  Bi:niaflity,  which  ini|iim  u*  nith  a  love  fi>r  all  uur  felluw- 
crentum.  rrquire*  that,  with  regard  lo  (he  trade  fur  nrgroes,  I  should 
plaeciu  the  nccouat  of  misfortunes  both  tlic  death  of  my  countrymen 
and  that  of  m  many  Africans,  «liitiuln<ed  to  hattte  by  the-  hoiie  oT 
making  pmuoeri  to  give  in  eTchang;^  fur  our  goods.  If  lo  the  nato- 
ha  of  men  slnia  in  Uie  wars  and  (lying  in  their  passage  fruni  Africa 
to  America,  he  added  that  of  the  negroes,  who  afliu'  they  arc  sold 
kconiB  vitlimi  lo  the  caprices  and  tyranny  of  a  cruel  master  i  and  if 
lo  Ihii  sum  ne  job  the  number  of  those  nho  peridi  bj  fire,  ship- 
wreck, or  the  Kurvy  i  and  lastlj>  the  number  of  sailors  who  die  dur- 
big  their  stay  at  SI.  Uomii^o,  either  from  distempers  couunon  to  the 
■UttMie,  or  tlio  consequences  of  debauchery,  which  is  no  where  more 
dangcreus,  every  hogsltoail  of  sugar  landed  in  Europe  most  be  al- 
hnivd  to  bo  dyed  with  human  blooit.  Now,  from  a  view  of  the  mi- 
Kricsaccaaionri<  by  the  culture  and  oportalioii  of  thii  commodily, 
vbQ  would  mil  rrliiii'  tu  dqirivc  himself  of  the  use  of  it.  and  re- 
aonaceapleuiiirenhicli  niusi  bcputrliaied  by  llivtcarsanddenlrucLiua 
«f  so  many  of  our  frllowcreatures  J  But  hrl  us  remove  our  cyci 
from  «"  melanilioly  a  siiortarle,  sci  disi^raccfu]  to  humaii  nature,  and 
whirli  f'lli  <i  ^'uerous  mind  with  horror. 

■  nollanil,  Cnglaitd.  and  Fmnrr,  an;  oiawheliDed  with  debts, 
af^  ftwilwrrland  doe*  not  owe  a  penny. 

b  nut  sufficient.  sivsGrotiut,  that  the  people  be  provided  wiU^ 


it^:^^B 
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Robttit  bodies  *re  formed  oi 
tofaoluome  food,  maaly  exerc 
consUnt  habit  of  bearing  (h< 
ihi*  the  peounU  are  inured 
mare  (iroper  lo  bc«r 


[y  by  a  Buliicieacy  of  timple  and 
K,  not  carried  to  excess,  and  a 
:  inclemencies  of  the  weathcri 
lo,  and  conaetjueotly  ioflnlteir 
;ues  of  war  than  Dianufacturen, 
n  are  ascd  to  a  ledentsry  life.  Il  is  alio  in  poor 
natioQi  ihal  these  tnilefati gable  aroiiea  are  formed,  which  give  • 
turn  to  the  fate  of  empirei. 

What  opposition  can  be  made  against  racli  armies,  by  a 
C<iUDtry  abamloaed  lo  luxury  and  indolence  F  Neither  the 
number  nar  strength  of  hx  inliabitanis  can  intimidate  (hem. 
It  nil)  perhaps  be  said,  that  itie  love  of  one's  country  will  sup- 
ply the  want  of  numbers  and  ttrenglb.  But  among  each  a 
people,  what  can  produce  this  lov«  for  their  country.*  The 
labouriog  people,  ivhich  makes  twu  tbiids  of  every  nation, 
*re  wretched ;  the  aitlficei's  are  without  propeily,  and  having 
been  taken  from  the  villages,  nu'l  placed  in  some  manufacture 
or  shop,  and  from  thence  to  others  of  the  same  kind,  roving  is 
become  familiar  to  (hem;  and  they  cannot  contract  an  attach- 
ment lor  any  place;  and  being  certain  of  getting  a  liTelihood 
anywhere,  tbeyccuuuicr  Lhemselvcsnot  as  the  members  of  any 
country,  but  as  citisens  of  the  world. 

Such  a  people,  tliereforo,  will  not  be  long  able  lo  distinguish 
themselves  by  (iieir  courage ;  because  courage  is  generally  the 
«Sect  of  tbe  vigour  oFihe  body,  that  blind  reliance  on  our  own 
■treagth  which  conceftla  from  men  half  the  danger  to  which 
they  expose  themselves:  or  it  Hows  from  a  strong  patriotic 
Kiaal,  which  despises  dangers  when  employed  in  the  service  of 
its  country.  But  luxury,  in  process  of  timci  dries  up  these  two 
sources  «f  courage*.     Possibly  avarice  might  open  a  third,  had 


thingt  absolutely  necenary  to  (heir  preservation  and  life  i  it  must  be 
rendered  easy  and  pleasant  lo  them. 

*  In  cotaequence  of  this  a  military  genius  has  always  been  consi- 
dered as  incompsilble  with  a  comniercial :  not  that  thej  are  abso- 
Intrfj  irreeondleable,  but  that  thi«  is  one  of  the  most  difGculI  pm- 
Those  who  have  hitherto  written  an  trade  havo 
B  abttracted  quetlion:  they  did  nut  Bullicieiitl]'  perceive 
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the  barbaratis  costnms  of  former  agei  been  still  continued) 
when  ilie  vanquished  were  carried  iaio  slavery,  and  cities 
abnniloDciI  to  [irlliifie. 

But  the  loidier  being  nt>  longer  stimulaled  by  this  motive,  ha 
can  now  act  unly  from  n  principle  of  honour.  Now  the  desire 
of  honour  is  extinguished  when  the  people  become  inflamed 
with  the  love  of  riches".  It  is  to  no  purpose  lo  say,  that  whal 
opulent  nations  lose  in  virtue  and  courage  they  gain  in  happi- 
ness and  piiasures.  A  SparUnf  was  equally  happy  with  a 
Pcnian,  and  the  first  Romans,  wlioae  only  reward  for  courage 
was  a  donation  of  some  provisions,  would  not  have  enf  ied  the 
splendour  of  Crassus. 

Caius  Duilliu4,  who,  by  an  act  of  the  senate,  was  every 
evening  conducted  back  lo  his  house  by  a  company  of  men 
carrying  flambeaus,  and  playing  on  flutes,  was  as  well  pleased 
with  this  simple  concert  as  we  arc  with  the  finest  Bonata,  But 
granting  that  opulent  nations  may  procure  themselves  some 
CODTcuiencics  unknown  to  those  of  a  poor  slate,  who  will  en- 
joy those  cnnveniencies?  A  handful  of  men  of  wealth  and 
power,  who,  considering  themselves  as  the  whole  nation,  coo- 


that  every  tiling  hat  its  relatives,  and  that  in  govcmmenl  there  can 
firuperlj  tie  no  abitraded  quratioii;  that  here  the  merit  of  an  aa- 
tbor  consists  in  connecting  together  all  the  part*  of  Ihe  adminislra- 
lioni  and  that  a  stale  is  a  machine  moved  by  dlRorent  springs,  Iho 
force  of  which  is  to  be  iocrcDsed  or  diminished,  arcording  lo  the  rod- 
procal  action  of  tliose  springs,    and  the  effect  intended  to  be  pro- 

•  There  is  nu  necessity  for  obscrvbg  thai,  in  this  reipecl,  luxury  i* 
more  doagcrons  to  a  conUucntal  than  an  insular  nallon  i  sliips  being 
their  ramparts,  and  teamen  their  soldieri. 

t  When  the  valour  of  the  Spartans  was  once  mentioned  with  creat 
appbute,  in  presence  of  Alcibiodes,  ■>  I  sec  nothing  remarkable  in 
this,"  said  he  -,  "  fur,  consiilering  the  nretched  life  Uicy  lead,  it 
ahould  be  their  peculiar  business  to  die."  This  sarcasm  fell  from  llie 
moulb  of  a  young  man  brought  up  in  luxury:  but  he  »as  mistaken; 
Lacedemon  did  nut  in  the  least  envy  the  happiness  of  Athens  i  nhich 
made  an  ancient  saj,  it  was  better  to  live  like  the  Spartans,  under 
govd  lan's,  Ihui  like  llie Sylarilci,  under  fragrant  boncn. 
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elude,  from  their  private  ease,  that  the  peasants  are  happy. 
Bat  shonld  these  conveniencies  be  diffused  among  a  greater 
nomber  of  the  inhabitants)  is  this  an  advantage  to  be  compared 
with  these  accruing  to  a  poor  state,  from  the  courage,  hardi- 
hmh  temperance,  and  an  abhorrence  of  slavery  in  its  inhabi- 
tants? Nations  among  whom  luxury  have  got  footing,  falU 
aooser  or  later,  victims  to  despotism.  They  offer  their  feint 
ttld  trembling  hands  to  the  chains  which  tyranny  has  forged 
ibr  them.  How  shall  they  avoid  it  ?  In  such  nations,  soma 
live  in  voluptuousness,  and  voluptuousness  is  destitute  both  of 
ihoQgfaltnd  foresight;  others  languish  in  penury  and  pinch- 
hlg  want;  and  entirely  absorbed  in  finding  methods  for  its  re« 
Kef,  never  look  so  high  as  liberty.  In  a  despotic  government 
the  riches  of  the  nation  are  at  the  disposal  of  its  master;  in  a 
ri|Mibiic  they  are  the  property  of  men  of  power,  or  of  their 
hnrt  neighbours.  "  Bring  us  your  treasures,''  might  tha 
Bomtnt  have  said  to  the  Carthaginians,  "  they  belong  to  us  : 
Rome  and  Carthage  both  aimed  at  riches,  but  pursutxi  diffe« 
rent  method*  to  attain  their  ends.  While  you  encouraged  tha 
industry  of  your  people,  erected  manufactures,  covered  tha 
aea  with  your  ships,  attempted  tha  discovery  of  uninhabited 
conntriei,  and  brought  to  Carthage  the  gold  ef  Spain  and 
Africa,  we  were,  more  wisely,  promoting  courage  and  hardi* 
nettj  inuring  our  soldiers  to  the  fatigues  of  war,  well  knowing 
thai  the  industrious  man  labours  only  for  the  brave.  The  time 
lar  aalariag  on  possession  is  now  arrived :  deliver  up  to  ua 
thaw  traasorea  yaa  are  not  able  to  defend."  The  Romans  did 
■ot  indeed  speak  in  this  manner,  but  their  conduct  sufficiently 
provad  that  they  were  animated  with  the  same  sentiments* 
Why  shanhl  not  the  poverty  of  Rome  have  been  superior  ta 
tha  apnienca  of  Carthage,  and  in  this  respect  maintained  thm 
advantage  which  almost  all  poor  nations  have  had  over  tha 
waaltky  ?  Did  not  the  frugal  Lacedemon  triumph  over  the 
wealthy  and  commercial  Athens^  Did  not  the  frugal  Ramans 
tiample  on  the  golden  aceptres  of  Asia?  Were  not  Egypt^ 
Jlmniciay  Tyre,  Rhodes,  Genoa,  and  Venice,  either  sub* 
dnad  or  hnmbled  by  nations  whom  they  termed  Bavbarians? 
And  wha  kaowa  hot  one  day  the  flouriahing  dtate  of  HoUand^ 
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actually  less  happy  than  Switzerland,  will  oppose  an  hivadcnf 
with  a  less  obstinate  resistance  ?  Such  is  the  point  of  light  is 
which  luxury  is  seen  by  those  philosophers  who  have  coosi« 
dered  it  as  the  bane  of  nations. 

The  conclusion  of  the  premises  is,  that  me»,  though  they, 
have  a  dear  view  of  the  objects  before  them,  and  draw  jusi 
consequences  from  their  principles,  yet  their  rescdtt  are  often 
contradictory;  because  they  do  not  contain  in  their  memory, 
all  the  objects,  on  a  comparison  of  which  the  truths  they  seek 
must  depend. 

It  is,  I  think,  needless  to  say,  that  in  stating  the  question  of 
luxury  under  two  diflerent  aspects,  I  do  not  pretend  to  deter^ 
mine  whether  luxury  be  useful  or  detrimental  to  states;  an 
accurate  solution  of  this  moral  problem  would  rehire  details 
foreign  to  my  intended  purpose.  All  I  intended  by  this  in* 
stance  was  to  shew  that  in  complicated  question^  when  our 
judgments  are  not  biassed  by  our  passions,  ignofance  alone  is 
the  cause  of  our  errors :  that  is,  by  imagining  that  the  side  we 
▼iew  of  an  object  is  all  that  can  be  seen  in  that  object. 


GHAP.  VIL 

OF  THE  ABUSE  OF  WORDS. 

Another  cause  of  error,  and  which  is  also  a  branch  of  ig-^ 
norance,  is  the  abuse  of  words,  and  the  want  of  clearness  in 
the  ideas  annexed  to  them.  This  subject  has  been  so  happily 
discussed  by  Mr.  Locke,  that>  if  I  undertake  to  examine  it, 
the  conveniency  of  those  readers  who  are  not  sufficiently  ac* 
quainted  with  the  work  of  that  philosopher  is  my  only  mo^ 
ti?e. 

Descartes  had  before  Locke  observed  that  the  Peripateticks^ 
intrenching  themselves  behind  the  obscurity  of  words,  were 
not  unlike  a  blind  man,  who,  in  order  to  be  a  match  for  hit 
clear-sighted  antagonist,  should  draw  him  into  a  dark  cavern. 
"  Now,''  added  he,  "  if  this  man  can  introduce  light  into 
the  cavern,  and  compel  the  Peripateticks  to  fix  clear  ideas  lo 
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tkeir  words,  the  victory  is  his  own.  In  imitation  of  Descartea 
and  Locke,  I  shall  shew  that,  both  in  metaphysics  and  morality, 
the  abuse  of  words,  and  the  ignorance  of  their  true  import^  is 
a  labyrinth  in  which  the  greatest  geniuses  have  lost  themselves; 
and,  in  order  to  set  this  particular  in  a  clear  light,  instance,  in 
Bone  of  those  words  which  have  given  rise  to  the  longest  and 
sharpest  dispotes  ai^ong  pbiJosophers :  such,  in  metaphysics^ 
are  Matter,  Space,  and  Infinite. 

.  It  has  at  all  times  been  alternately  asserted  that  Matter  felt, 
or  did  not  feelf  and  given  rise  to  dispotes  equally  loud  and 
Tague.  It  was  very  late  before  it  came  into  the  disputants' 
beads,  to  ask  one  another)  what  they  were  disfiotiog  about,  and 
to  annex  a  precise  idea  to  the  word  Matter  ?  Had  they  at  first 
fixed  the  meaning  of  it,  they  would  have  perceived,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  that  men  were  the  creators  of  Matter; 
that  Matter  wf»  not  a  being;  that  in  nature  there  were  only 
individuals  to  which  the  name  of  Body  had  been  given;  andf 
that  this  word  Matter  could  import  no  more  than  the  collection  • 
of  properties  common  to  all  bodies.  The  meaning  of  this  word  t 
)>eing  determined,  all  that  remained  was  to  know,  whether  ex- 
tent, solidity,  and  impenetrability,  were  the  only  properties 
common  to  all  bodies ;  and  whether  the  discovery  of  a  powert 
such  for  instance  as  attraction,  might  not  give  rise  to  a  con- 
jecture that  bodies  had  some  properties  hitherto  unknown,  sucli 
as  that  of  sensation,  which  though  evident  only  in  the  orga* 
Bized  members  of  animals,  might  yet  be  common  to  all  indivi- 
duals? The  question  being  reduced  to  this,  it  would  have  SLp* 
pea)^,  that,  if  strictly  speaking,  it  is  impossible  to  demon- 
strate that  all  bodies  are  absolutely  insensible,  no  man,  unless 
instructed  by  a  particular  revelation,  can  dff^ide  the  question 
otherwise  thaq  ^by  calculating  and  comparing  the  verisimili- 
tu(}e  of  this  ppinioa  with  th^t  of  the  contrary. 

To  bring  therefore  this  dispute  to  an  issue,  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  erecting  different  systems  of  the  world,  of  losing 
Qne's  self  in  the  combination  of  possibilities,  and  exhausting 
the  genius  in  those  prodigious  eflbrts  which  have  terminated, 
and  in  reality  could  not  but  have  terminated  in  errors,  more  or 
)e88  ingenio^.     Indfed  (let  me  be  alloiyed  this  reflectiop)  if 
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I  we  are  to  aTail  ourtelvet  as  roach  at  poasibla  from  obatnratioiip 
J  we  must  walk  ooly  by  iU  side^  itop  at  the  very  iostant  when  it 
I  leaves  us«  and  nobly  dare  to  be  ignorant  of  what  it  not  yet  to 
be  known. 

Instructed  by  the  errors  of  great  men  who  have  gone  before 
vs,  we  should,  be  sensible,  that  our  observations,  however  multi- 
'  plied  and  concentrated,  are  scarce  sufficient  to  form  one  of 
those  partial  systems  comprehended  in  the  general  system  i  and 
that  it  is  from  the  depths  of  imaginationi  that  the  several  systems 
of  the  universe  have  hitherto  been  drawn ;  and,  as  our  informa* 
tions  of  remote  countries  are  always  imperfect,  so  the  informa- 
tions philosophers  have  of  the  system  of  the  world  are  also  de- 
fective. With  a  great  genius  and  a  multitude  of  combi- 
nations, the  products  of  their  labours  will  be  only  fictions^  till 
;  time  and  chance  shall  furnish  them  with  a  general  fact,  to  which 
j  all  others  may  be  referred. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  word  Matter,  I  say  also  of  Space, 
Host  of  the  philosophers  have  made  a  being  of  it ;  and  the 
Ignorance  of  the  true  sense  of  the  word  has  occasioned  long 
disputes  *.  They  would  have  been  gi^atly  shortened  by  an^ 
nexing  a  clear  idea  to  this  word ;  for  then  the  sages  would 
liave  agreed,  that  Space,  considered  in  bodies,  is  what  we  call 
extension ;  that  we  owe  the  idea  of  a  void|  which  partly  com- 
poses the  idea  of  Space,  to  the  iuterval  seen  betwixt  two  lofty 
mountains ;  an  interval  which  being  filled  only  by  air,  that  is, 
by  a  body  which  at  a  certain  distance  makes  no  sensible  im- 
pression on  us,  must  have  given  us  an  idea  of  a  vacuum;  being 
nothing  more  than  a  power  of  representing  to  ourselves  moun- 
^ns  separated  from  each  other,  and  the  intervening  distancea 
not  being  filled  by  other  bodies. 

With  regard  to  the  idea  of  Infinite,  comprehended  also  within 
the  idea  of  Space,  I  say  that  we  owe  this  idea  of  Infinite  only 
to  the  power  which  a  man  standing  on  a  plain  has  of  continually 
^tending  its  limits,  the  boundary  of  his  imagination  not  being 
determinable  :  the  absence  of  limits  is  therefore  the  only  idea 


•  See  the  dispute  between  Leibnits  and  Chirke. 
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OTCCnfemofinfiniie.  Had  phiiasopheri,  previovBly  ta  their 
giviagtay  opinion  on  tliii  tubj<;L' t,  delermined  tbe  si^ilication  of 
iht  word  Infinite,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  they  would  have 
adopted  [he  above  definition,  and  not  ipent  their  lime  In  itivo- 
loiu  ditputu.  To  the  false  pbilotophy  of  rormer  age«i  our  gnua 
ignorance  Odhn  truetignificatianof  nordiia  principally  owjog; 
ta  the  art  of  abusing  them  made  up  iho  greatest  part  of  that 
philoMphy.  Thi*  art,  in  tfhicli  the  whole  Kietice  of  the 
achool.t  consisted)  confounded  all  ideas;  and  the  obscurity  it 
threw  on  the  expreasions,  generally  difitised  iUelf  over  all  th« 
scicncei,  eipacially  morality. 

When  the  faraoux  M.  de  la  Rochefoucanlt  (aid  that  Self-love 
i*  the  principle  of  all  our  actions,  what  invectives,  occasioned 
by  theignoranceof  (he  word  Self-love,  were  thrown  oat  against 
that  illuitrioiu  anthorl  Self-love  was  considered  as  pride  and 
vanity;  and  therefore  M>  Rochcfoucault  wai  said  to  consider 
vice  as  tbe  source  of  all  the  virtues.  Yet  it  was  ea^y  to  per- 
ceive, that  Self-love  was  nothing  more  llian  a  sentiment  im. 
plaated  in  to  by  nature ;  that  in  every  individual  this  senti- 
ment became  vice  nr  virtue,  according  to  his  di$po<ilioDs  and 
passions;  and  that  Self-love,  dilTerently  modified,  was  equally 
productive  of  pride  and  modesty.  ' 

Tbe  knowledge  of  these  ideas  would  have  secured  M.  dc  ta 
Rochefoucault  from  the  reproach  so  often  thrown  upon  him, 
that  he  iBw  human  nature  through  too  gloomy  a  medium.  He 
saw  it  in  its  trae  light.  1  own  that  a  clear  vien  of  the  indif-  < 
terencc  of  almost  all  men  conceroiog  us  is  a  mortifying  spec- 
tacle to  onr  vanity :  bat,  after  all,  men  mast  be  considered  aa  i 
they  are.  To  be  offended  at  the  eflects  of  their  Self-love  is  to  < 
complain  of  the  showers  of  spring,  the  heats  of  summer,  the  I 
rains  of  BUtuniit,  and  the  frosts  of  winter. 

In  order  to  love  mankind,  little  must  be  expected  from  them.  | 
la  order  lo  view  their  faults  without  asperity,  we  must  accus- 
tom ourselves  to  forgiveneiKi;  to  a  sense  that  indulgence  is  a 
justice  which  frail  humaniiy  has  a  right  to  rciiuire  from  wis- 
dom. Now  nothing  has  a  gieater  tendency  to  dispose  us  lo 
indulgence,  to  clojie  our  hearts  against  haired,  and  open  them 
U>  the  principles  of  a  humane  and  mild  morality,  than  a  pro- 
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found  knowledge  of  the  haman  heart;  and  this  knowledge 
Mr.  Rochefoncaolt  possessed.  Accordingly^  the  wisest  men 
have  always  been  the  most  indulgent.  What  beautiful  maxims 
-of  humanity  are  scattered  through  their  works !  It  was  the 
saying  of  Plato^  Live  with  your  inferiors  and  domestics  as  with 
.unfortunate  friends.  "  Must  I  always,"  said  an  Indian  philo- 
sopher, "  hear  the  rich  crying  out.  Lord  destroy  all  who  take 
f/om'us  the  least  parcel  of  our  possessions;  while  the  poor 
man,  with  plaintive  voice  and  eyes  lifted  «p  to  keaven»  cries. 
Lord  give  me  a  part  of  the  goods  thou  dealest  out  ia  such  pro* 
fusion  to  the  rich  ;  and  if  others  less  happy  deprive  me  of  a 
part,  instead  of  imprecating  thy  vengeance,  I  shall  consider 
ihese  thefts  in  the  same  manner  as  in  seed-time  we  see  the 
doves  ranging  over  the  fields  in  quest  of  their  food." 

However,  if  the  word  SeJf-love,  by  being  misunderstoodf 
raised  such  an  opposition  to  M«  Rocbefoucault,  what  disputes, 
and  of  much  greater  importance,  have  not  been  occasioned  by 
Ihe  word  Liberty!  Disputes  which  might  have  been  easily 
idecid'ed,  had  all  men  been  such  friends  to  truth  as  father  Male- 
branchc,  and  agreed  with  that  able  divine  in  his  PremotioR 
physique,  that  Liberty  is  a  mystery.  When  urged  on  this 
question,  he  used  to  say,  I  am  forced  instantly  to  stop  shorty 
Not  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the^word 
Liberty,  taken  in  the  common  acceptation.  A  man  at  liberty 
is  a  person  neither  in  chains,  under  confinement,  nor  intimi- 
dated  like  a  slave  by  the  foar  of  punishment.  In  this  sense, 
ihe  liberty  of  man  consists  in  the  free  exercise  of  his  power* 
]  say  of  his  power,  because,  to  consider  our  inability  of  soaring 
to  the  clouds  like  the  eagle,  of  living  under  the  water  like  the 
whale,  of  making  ourselves  king  or  pope,  as  a  want  of  liberty^ 
would  be  ridiculous.  Thus  wc  have  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
word  Liberty,  in  a  common  acce|;^ation.  But  not  when  the  word 
/  Liberty  is  applied  to  the  will.  What  then  is  Liberty  ?  Nothing 
more  can  be  understood  by  it  than  the  free  power  of  willing,  or 
not  willing  a  thing.  l>ut  this  ppwer  would  suppose  that  therf» 
could  be  wills  without  a  motive,  an^  consequently  effects  without 
a  cause.  And  it  would  follovy,  that  we  could  equally  wish  oor- 
ielYesgpod  and  evil;  a  supposition  absolutely  impossible.  In&cjt, 
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if  the  desire  of  pleasure  be  the  true  principle  of  all  our  thoughts, 
and  of  all  our  actions;  if  all  men  really  tend  towards  their  true  or 
apparent  happiness,  it  will  follow  that  all  our  wills  are  no  mora 
than  the  efiect  of  this  tendency.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  no 
adequate  idea  can  be  annexed  to  this  word  Liberty.  But  it 
will  be  said.  If  we  are  under  a  necessity  of  pursuing  happiness 
wherever  we  discern  it,  we  are  at  least  at  liberty  in  making 
choice  of  the  means  for  procuring  our  happiness*.  Yes,  I  an-  ' 
swer ;  but  then  Liberty  is  only  a  synonimous  term  for  Know- 
ledge. The  more  or  less  a  person  understands  of  the  law,  or 
the  more  or  less  able  the  counsellor  is  by  whom  he  is  directed  ia 
his  afl^'rs,  the  more  or  less  eligible  will  be  his  measures.  But 
whatever  his  conduct  be,  the  desire  of  happiness  will  always 
induce  him  to  take  those  measures  which  appear  to  him  the  best 
calculated  to  promote  his  interest,  his  dispositions,  his  passions, 
and  in  fine,  whatever  he  accounts  his  happiness,  I 

How  can  the  problem  of  liberty  be  philosophically  solved,  if, 
as  Mr.  Locke  has  proved,  we  are  the  disciples  of  friends,  pa- 
rents, books,  and,  in  fine,  all  the  objects  that  surrounded  us? 
All  our  thoughts  and  wills  must  then  be  either  the  immediate 
effects,  or  necessary  consequences,  of  the  impressions  we  have 
received;  ' 

Thus  no  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  word  Liberty,  when  ap«  f 
plied  to  the  will  f  •     It  must  be  considered  as  a  mystery  ;  and  1 

*  There  are  still  some  who  consider  the  suspension  of  the  mind  as  a 
proof  of  Liberty.  They  are  not  aware,  that  in  volition  suspension  is 
BO  less  necessary  than  precipitancy.  When,  for  want  of  considered 
lion,  we  have  drewn  on  ourselves  some  misfortune,  Self-love  renders 
su^wnsion  absolutely  necessary.  The  word  deliberetion  is  equally  mis- 
taken. We  conceive,  for  instance,  that  while  we  are  chusing  between 
two  pleasures  nearly  equal,  that  we  are  deliberating.  But  what  we ' 
consider  as  Deliberation  is  only  the  slowness  with  whidi  the  heavier  ; 
of  two  weights  nearly  equal,  makes  one  of  the  scales  of  a  balance  ■ 


f  '*  Liberty,**  say  the  Stoics,  <'  is  a  chimera.  For  want  of  knomag 
the  motives,  collecting  the  circumstances,  by  which  we  are  determined 
to  act  in  a  certain  manner,  we  think  ourselves  free.  Can  it  be  thought, 
that  nan  haa  a  telf-detemiining  power?  Ishenotrather  impelled  and 
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we  nmj  well  cry  oat  with  St.  Paol,  O  Uie  depth !  tad  allow 
that  ft  if  a  aabjoct  only  proper  for  theology ;  and  that  a  philo- 
«iphical  treatiae  oa  Liberty  woald  be  a  tieatioeott  effects  with- 

Thof  we  nee,  that  an  ignorance  of  the  tnte  signification  of 
words  often  proves  an  eternal  soorce  of  disputes  and  calamities. 
Not  to  mention  the  effhsioo  of  blood  which  theological  kfods 
and  disputes  have  caoscd  dispotes  ahnost  always  Ibnaded  oo 
the  abnse  of  words;  what  calamities  and  misfbrtanes  have  noC 
this  Ignorance  been  prodoctive  of,  and  into  what  ttwon  has  it 
not  pfatnged  nations ! 

These  errors  are  mnltiplied  beyond  what  is  coommnly 
thought.  The  sUny  of  a  Swiss  *  is  well  known.  He  wat 
posted  at  one  of  the  doors  of  the  ThnillerieSy  with  strict  ordets 
not  to  soflfer  any  person  to  come  in.  A  citizen  cooms  np,  and 
offers  to  enter.  "  There  is  no  going  in/'  says  the  Swiss.  ^  I  do 
not  want  to  go  in/'  answers  the  citizen  ;  "  bat  only  to  go  ont 
oirer  the  Pont^royal/'  "  If  yon  desire  only  to  go  oat,"  replied  the 
Swiss,  yoo  may  pass  oof  /'    Could  it  be  thought,  that  this  tale 


determined  by  eztemal  objects,  and  their  infinite  eombiaations?  la 
hb  will  a  yagne  and  independent  faculty*  acting  arbitiarily  and  with* 
out  choice?  It  acts  either  in  consequence  of  judgment,  aaactoftho 
nnderrtanding,  repretenting  to  him  that  such  a  thing  is  more  advan* 
tageous  to  hii  interest  than  any  other;  or,  independently  of  this  acl« 
the  cfancnmstanoet  in  which  a  perM»  finds  himself,  indtne  and  force 
the  will  to  take  a  certain  direction  I  and  he  then  flatters  himself  that 
he  turned  that  way  ftedly,  though  he  conU  not  well  Uun  any  other 
way.**'— Histoire  critique  da  la  Philosophie. 

*  The  guards  ofthe  king  ofFraace  are  an  Switnsrs. 

f  ••If,"mysMontagne,«<atieeaigachanceUorinhisrobet  his  aaipla 
wig,  and  sedate  eoontenanoe,  we  can.  hardly  form  a  more  diverting 
kMyto  the  Ihncy,  than  this  mmechaneelkwr  consummating  niarriage  I 
poeuhly  sansething,  not  less  a  sufe|ject  of  hmghter,  is  the  solicitooi  ah*» 
the  Important  and  solemo  grarity  with  which  certain  great  men  sit  in 
the  diran  only  to  delibente  IflLo  the  Swiss.  <  Ifyoud^reonly  togo 
ont,  you  may  pasi  on.*  The  application  of  these  words  am  so  easy 
and  froioaatt  that  the  sagacity  of  the  reader  in  thb  particdar  may  be 
defended  oa»  and  ha  may  d<^ead  on  finding  ereiywheva  Mm  CMf* 
tiaeli. 
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is  the  history  of  the  people  of  Rome  ?  Caesar  appears  in  the 
Forum,  with  aa  intention  of  being  crowned ;  and  the  Romans, 
for  want  of  annexing  precise  ideas  to  the  word  Royalty,  made 
no  difficulty  of  granting  him,  under  the  title  of  Imperator, 
what  they  would  not  hear  of  under  that  of  Rex. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  Romans  is,  in  generaU  applicable  to 
all  diTans  and  connpils  of  princes.  Among  nations,  as  among 
sovereigns^  there  is  not  one  which  the  abuse  of  wrirds  has  not 
plunged  into  some  gross  error*  To  avoid  this  snare,  Leibnitz 
directs  a  philosophical  language  to  be  formed,  determining  the* 
precise  signification  of  every  word,  .We  should  then  under- 
stand one  another^  and  communicate  our  ideas  with  precision  ; 
disputes  which  are  rendered  perpetual  by  the  abuse  of  words 
would  be  brought  to  an  issue ;  and^  in  all  sciences,  men  would 
soon  be  obliged  to  adopt  the  same  principles. 

But  the  execution  of  so  desirable  a  scheme  is,  perhaps,  im- 
possible. Languages  owe  their  origin  to  necessity,  not  to  phi-  | 
losophers  ;  and  necessity  here  is  easily  satisfied.  Afterwards  ( 
some  false  ide^s  were  annexed  to  certain  words;  then  these 
ideas  and  words  were  combined  and  compared  with  one  another. 
Every  new  combination  has  produced  a  new  error;  these  errors 
have  increased,  and  in  their  increase  become  so  complicated, 
that  DOW,  withoat  infinite  labour  and  application,  the  source  of 
them  cannot  be  traced.  It  is  with  languages  as  with  an  alge- 
braic calculation  :  at  first  some  errors  creep  into  it;  these  are 

I  cannot  here  forbear  relating  a  pleasant  particular,  bein^  the 
answer  of  an  English  nobleman  to  a  minister  of  state.  The  minister 
was  sajing  to  some  courtier,  '*  There  can  be  nothing  more  ridiculous 
than  the  manner  in  which  the  council  of  state  assemble  in  some 
Negro  nations.  In  the  council-chamber  are  placed  twelve  lar<;^c  jars, 
half  fuU  of  water.  Twelve  counsellors  of  state  enter  naked ;  and 
stalking  along  with  great  gravity,  each  leaps  into  his  jar,  and  immerses 
himself  up  to  his  chin ;  and,  in  tjiis  pretty  attitude,  they  deliberate  on 
ibe  national  affairs.  You  do  not  smile,'*  continued  the  minister,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  a  noble  lord  who  sat  next  him.  **  Smile !  no,*'  an- 
swered his  lordship ;  **  I  see  every  day  things  more  ridiculous  than  that.** 
**  Praj  what  V*  returned  the  minister.  *'  A  country,"  replied  the  no- 
UemaOy  '^  where  the  jars  alone  sit  in  counciL'* 

F 
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not  pereeiTed ;  the  calculation  is  continued  from  step  to  step^ 
till  «re  arrive  at  conaeqoences  absolutely  ridiculous.  The  ab* 
surdity  is  perceived ;  bnt  how  shall  we  find  the  place  of  the 
first  error  ?  This  requirea  the  repetition  and  proofs  of  a  great 
variety  of  calculations.  Unhappily,  there  are  few  capable  of 
undertaking  it,  and  still  fewer  who  will  submit  to  the  drudgery, 
especially  when  the  authority  of  men  in  power  opposes  this 
Verification. 

Thus  have  I  shewn  the  true  causes  of  our  erroneous  judg* 
inefit9*  I  hate  demonstrated,  that  all  the  errors  of  the  mind 
hare  their  source,  either  in  the  passions,  or  in  ignorance  either 
of  certain  facts,  or  the  true  import  of  words.  Error,  therefore, 
is  not  essentially  annexed  to  the  human  mind ;  oar  firise  judg* 
ments  are  the  elTccts  of  accidental  causes,  which  do  not  suppose 
in  us  a  faculty  of  perception.    Error,  therefore,  is  only  an 

I  accident ;  and  therefore  it  follows,  that  all  men  hare  a  sound 
understanding. 

These  principles  being  admitted,  nothing  will  oppose  my 
asserting!  that  to  judge,  at  I  hare  already  proved,  is  properly 
nothing  more  than  to  perceive.  And  the  general  conclusion  of 
this  discourse  is,  that  the  Mind  mzy  be  considered  either  as  the 
faculty  productive  of  our  thoughts,  and  iq  this  sense  it  is 
}  nothing  more  than  sensibility  and  memory;  or  the  Mind  may 
be  considered  as  an  effect  of  these  faculties;  and,  in  this  sense, 
the  mind  is  only  an  assemblage  of  thoughts^  and  in  every  peir- 
fon  may  be  subdivided  into  as  many  parta  as  he  hai^  ideas. 

These  are  the  true  aspects  under  which  the  mind  appearXj» 
considered  in  itself.  Let  us  now  consider  the  Mind  relatively 
to  society. 
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ESSAY    II. 


CHAP.   I. 

OF  THE  MiND  RELATIVELY  TO  SOCIETY. 

SeiSNCS  it  only  the  reinembraace  of  the  facts  or  ideas  of 
others.  The  Miod,  as  distinguished  from  Science^  is  therefore 
an  assemblage  of  new  ideas  of  whatever  kind. 

This  definitioo  of  the  Mind  is  precise*  It  is  even  very  in. 
itnictive  to  a  pbiiosopber^  but  cannot  be  generally  adopted :  a 
deOniUoD  ibr  the  pnblic  must  be  such  as  will  enable  them  to 
eorapare  difierent  onderstaadiogs,  and  to  judge  of  their  force 
aad  coBsprehension.  Bot,  if  the  above  definition  were  adjsit- 
ted«  h#w  would  the  public  measure  the  extent  of  a  person's 
vnderstaading  ?  Who  could  lay  before  theo^  an  exact  list  of  bis 
ideas?  and  hpw  shall  science  and  understanding  be  distin* 
gaiAedi 

Suppose  I  claim  the  discovery  of  an  idea  already  known  ;  the 
public^  to  be  convinced  whether  the  title  of  second  inventor 
beioags  to  Bie^  must  previously  know  what  1  have  read,  seen, 
and  heard  ;  a  knowledge,  which  it  neither  can  nor  will  ac* 
quire.  Besides,  according  to  this  impossible  hypothesis,  that 
the  public  could  have  an  exact  enumeration  of  the  quantity  and 
quaJily  of  a  person's  ideas ;  I  say,  that,  in  consequence  of  this 
enumeration,  the  public  would  be  often  obliged  to  class  among 
geniuses,  persons  whom  it  denies  to  be  men  of  wit ;  and  such 
in  general  are  all  artificers. 

However  frivolous  an  art  may  appear,  yet  it  is  susceptible  of 
in6nite  combinations.  When  Marcel,  with  his  hand  placed  on 
his  forehead,  his  eyes  fixed,  his  body  without  motion,  and  in 
the  attitude  of  profound  meditation,  on  seeing  a  young  lady 
dance,  cries  out,  "  What  variety  in  a  minute  !"  doubtless,  this 
dancing-master  then  perceived  in  the  manner  of  bending^ 
rising,  and  performing  the  steps,  elegancies  invisible  to  com- 
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iDon  eyes''^;  and  therefore  his  exclamation  is  no  farther  ridi- 
culous than  in  the  too  great  importance  it  places  on  trifles. 
Now  if  the  art  of  dancing  includes  so  great  a  number  of  ideas 
and  combinations,  who  knows^  whether  the  art  of  declamation 
does  not  suppose  in  the  actress,  who  excels  in  it,  as  many  ideas 
as  a  politician  employs  in  forming  a  system  of  government  ? 

If  we  consult  our  best  romances,  who  will  affirm,  that^  in  the 
gestures,  dress,  and  studied  speeches,  of  a  perfect  coquet,  there 
are  not  as  many  combinations  and  ideas  as  any  system  of  the 
world  requires ;  add  that  Le  Couvreur  and  Ninon  de  TEnclos 
Were  not,  though  of  very  different  kinds,  as  great  gemuses  as 
Aristotle  and  Solon  ? 

I  do  not  pretend  to  give  a  strict  demonstration  of  this  propo- 
sition. I  only  intend  to  shew,  that,  however  ridiculous  it  may 
appear,  no  person  living  can  solve  it.  Deceived  by  our  igno- 
rance, we  too  often  consider  the  boundaries  which  that  igno- 
rance gives  to  an  art,  as  its  Ne  plus  ultra.  But  suppoung  that, 
in  this  respect,  the  public  could  be  undeceived ;  I  say,  thai  the 
clearest  evidence  will  never  alter  its  manner  of  judgment.  It 
will  never  measure  its  esteem  fbr  an  art  by  the  greater  or 
smaller  number  of  combinations  necessary  for  proceeding  in  it. 
!•  Because  there  is  no  such  thing  as  enumerating  these  com- 
binations. 2.  Because  it  will  consider  the  Mind  only  in  that 
light  in  which  it  is  of  importance  to  know  it,  viz*  as  relating  to 
society.  Now,  considered  in  this  point  of  light,  I  say,  that  the 
Mind  is  uo  more  than  an  assemblage,  more  or  less  numerous, 
I  not  only  of  new  ideas,  but  also  of  such  as  are  interesting  to  the 
>  public ;  and  that  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  wit  does  not  so 
much  depend  upon  the  number  and  delicacy  of  his  ideas,  as  on 
the  happy  choice  of  them. 


*  Til  is  dancing-inajiter  pretends  to  know  a  person's  tcm|>cr  from  his 
cjait  and  air.  A  fbreijjncr  cominj:  once  into  his  daneio^-school,  Marcel 
aikeil  him,  »*  What  count runan  areyou  ?'  **  I  am:ui  Englishman.*'— 
*•  Vou  an  EiJ'Hislnnan  !*'  replied  Marcel ;  **  You  a  native  of  that  island 
where  the  [wo\Ac  share  in  the  public  ad m in tfd ration,  and  make  a  part 
of  the  supreme  power  !  No,  sir;  I  hat  down  look,  that  air  of  timidity, 
I  hat  effeminate  jjait,  tell  me  vou  arc  onh  the  tilled  skive  of  some 
f  lector." 
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lo  e&ect,  if  the  combinations  of  chess  be  infinite,  and  there  is 
too  excelling  in  it  without  forming  a  great  number;  why  are  not 
the  distinguished  players  at  chess  honoured  by  the  public  with 
the  Htle  of  great  geniuses?  Because  their  ideas  are  of  no  use  to 
it,  either  with  regard  to  entertainment  or  instruction)  and^ 
consequently,  that  it  has  no  interest  to  esteem  them ;  and  in- 
terest* presides  over  all  our  decisions. 

If  the  public  h&s  overlooked  those  errors,  the  invention  of 
which  sometimes  implies  more  combinations  and  genius  than 
the  discovery  of  a  truth;  and  if  it  esteems  Locke  more  than  I 
Mallebranche,  it  is  because  it  always  measures  its  esteem  by  its  j 
interest.     In  what  other  balance  should  it  weigh  the  merit  of 
men's  ideas?  Everyindividualjudgesof  things  and  persons,  by 
the  agreeable  or  disagreeable  impressions  he  receives  from 
them ;  and  the  public  is  no  more  than  an  assemblage  of  all  the  ,- 
individuals;  therefore  it  cannot  fail  of  making  its  interest  the  I 
rule  of  its  decisions* 

This  point  of  view,  in  which  I  examine  the  understanding, 
is,  I  believe,  the  only  one  wherein  it  should  be  considered.-*- 
There  is  no  other  method  of  valuing  each  idea,  of  fixing  the 
Uncertainty  of  our  judgments  on  this  point,  and,  in  fine,  of  dis. 
covering  the  cause  of  the  amazing  diversity  of  men's  opinions 
with  regard  to  the  mind  ;  a  diversity  absolutely  depending  on 
the  diflTerence  of  the  passions  and  ideas,  their  prejudices  and 
inclinations,  and  consequently  of  their  interests. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  very  strange,  that  the  general  interestf 
shoald  fix  a  value  on  the  difiTerent  actions  of  men,  and  give  the 
appellations  of  vicious  or  lawful  as  they  were  useful^  detri- 
mental, or  indiflTerent,  to  the  public,  and  that  this  same  interest 
should  not  liave  been  the  sole  dispenser  of  the  esteem  or  con- 
tempt annexed  to  the  ideas  of  men. 


*  The  word  interest  is  generally  confined  to  the  love  of  money  { 
but  the  intelligent  rcademill  perceive  that  I  use  it  in  a  more  extensive 
sense ;  and  that  I  apply  it  in  general  to  whatever  mny  procure  us  | 
pleasure,  or  exempt  us  from  pain.  [ 

t  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  observe,  that  I  here  speak  as  a  poli- 
tician, not  as  a  divine. 
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Ideas,  like  actions,  may  bo  divided  into  three  different 
classes. 

Useful  ideas :  and,  taking  this  espression  in  its  most,  exten- 
sive sense,  I  understand  by  it,  every  idea  adapted  to  our  ia- 
struction  or  entertainment. 

DetrimentaMdeas  are  those  whiqh  ootake  a  contrary  impies^ 
jion  on  us. 

Indifferent  ideas :  by  these  I  mean  all  which,  for  want  of 
an  intrinsic  agreeableness,  or  by  being  rendered  too  familiar, 
make  very  little  impression  on  us.  Such  ideas  have  hardly  any 
existence ;  and  can  only,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  be  termed 
indifferent  for  an  instant.  Their  duration,  or  succession,  by 
which  they  become  tedioos,  soon  reduces  them  to  the  class  of 
detrimental  ideas. 

In  order  to  shew  how  pregnant  with  truth  this  method  of 
considering  the  mind  is,  I  shall  apply  successively  the  fore* 
going  principles  to  the  actions  and  ideas  of  men  |  and  prove 
that,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  countries,  both  with  regard  to  mo- 
lality and  genius,  personal  interest  alone  dictates  the  judgment 
of  individuals;  while  general  interest  dictates  that  of  nations; 
abd  consequently  that,  in  the  public  as  in  individuals,  it  is 
always  love  and  gratitude  that  praisesy  and  hatred  and  revenge 
that  depreciates. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  this  truth,  and  clearly  shew  the 
exact  and  perpetual  similarity  in  our  o^anner  of  judging  either 
the  actions  or  ideas  of  men,  I  shall  consider  Probity,  and  the 
Ifitid,  or  Understanding)  in  different  respects,  and  relatively ; 
K  To  an  individual.  2.  To  a  small  society.  5.  To  a  nation* 
4.  To  different  ages  and  countries.  5.  To  the  whole  universe : 
«nd  in  these  inquiries,  always  taking  experience  for  my  guide» 
shall  prove  that,  in  every  point  of  view,  interest  is  the  only 
judge  of  Probity  and  the  Understanding. 
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CHAP  n. 

OF  PHPBITY  RKLATIVBLT  TO  AN  INDIVIDUAIm 

It  is  not  real  Probity ;  that  it  Probity,  with  regard  to  the 
pablie,  that  I  consider  in  this  chapter ;  but  merely  Probity,  con* 
Sidered  relatiTely  to  each  indiyidoal. 

In  this  point  of  view,  I  say,  that  each  individual  calls  Pro-, 
hity  in  another  only  the  habitude  of  actions  which  are  useful 
to  him:  I  say  habitnde,  because  it  is  not  one  single  honest 
action,  more  than  one  single  ingenious  idea,  that  will  gain  us 
the  title  of  virtuous  and  witty.  ^I^^re  is  not  that  penurious 
wretch  on  earth  which  has  not  once  behaved  With  generosity; 
nor  a  liberal  person  who  has  not  once  been  parsimonious ;  no 
villain  who  has  not  done  a  good  action  ;  no  person  so  stupid  who 
has  not  uttered  one  smart  sentence  ;  and,  in  fine,  no  man  who» 
on  Inspecting  certain  tctions  of  his  life,  will  not  seem  possessed 
of  all  the  opposite  virtues  and  vices.  A  greater  uniformity  in 
the  behaviour  of  men  would  suppose  in  them  a  continuity  of 
attention  which  they  ave  incapable  of;  differing  from  one  an- 
other only  more  or  less.  The  man  of  absolute  uniformity  has 
no  existence;  for  that  no  perfectioui  either  with  regard  to  vice 
or  virtue,  is  to  be  found  on  the  earth* 

It  is  tiierefbre  to  the  habitude  of  actions  advantageous  to  him, 
that  an  individual  gives  the  name  of  Probity:  I  say  of  actions, 
because  we  cannot  judge  of  intentions.    How  is  it  possible  ?  It 
is  seldom  or  never  that  action  is  the  effect  of  a  sentiment ;  we 
ourselves  are  often  ignorant  of  the  motives  by  which  we  are 
detenqined.     A  rich  man  bestows  a  comfortable  subsistence 
on  a  worthy  man  reduced  to  poverty.     Doubtless  he  does  a 
good  action  ;  but  is  this  action  simply  the  effect  of  a  desire  of' 
rendering  a  man  happy?    Pity,  the  hopes  of  gratitude,  vanity  | 
itseifi  all  these  different  motives^  separately  or  aggregately,  | 
may  they  nota  unknown  to  himself,  have  determined  him  to ' 
that  commendable  action  ?  Now  if  a  man  be,  in  general,  igno- 
rant himself  of  the  motives  of  his  generous  action,  how  can  the 
public  be  acquainted  with  them  ?    Thus  it  is  only  from  the 
actions  of  meui  that  the  public  can  judge  of  their  probity.    A 
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man,  for  instance,  has  twenty  degrees  of  passion  for  Tirtaei 
but  he  has  thirty  degrees  of  love  for  a  woman ;  and  this  woman 
woald  instigate  him  to  be  guilty  of  murder.  Upon  this  sup- 
position, it  is  certain,  that  this  person  is  nearer  guilt  than  he« 
whoi  with  only  ten  degrees  of  passion  for  virtue,  has  only  five 
degrees  of  love  for  so  wicked  a  woman*  Hence  I  conclude, 
that  of  two  men,  the  mor^  hoqest  in  his  actions  has  sometimes 
the  less  passion  for  virtue. 

Every  philosopher  alao  agrees,  that  the  virtue  of  men  greatly 
depends  on  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  *  Vir- 
tuous men  have  too  oflen  sunk  under  a  strange  series  of  un- 
happy events. 

j  lie  who  will  warrant  his  virtue  in  every  possible  situation, 
(is  either  an  impostor  or  a  fool ;  characters  equally  to  be  mis^ 
-  trusted. 

After  determining  the  ide^  I  affix  to  this  word  Probity,  con- 
sidered  in  relation  to  every  in(}ividual,  we  must,  to  assure  our- 
selves of  the  propriety  of  this  definition,  have  recourse  to  ob-« 
servation;  ^nd  this  will  inforn^  us^  that  there  are  men  whom 
a  happy  disposition,  a  strong  desire  of  glory  and  esteem,  in- 
spire with  the  same  love  for  justice  and  virtue,  which  men  in 
general  have  for  riches  and  honours. 

The  actions  personally  advt^nt^eous  to  these  virtuous  mei^ 
are  so  truly  just,  that  they  teqd  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, or,  at  least,  not  to  lessen  it. 

But  the  number  of  th^se  men  is  so  small,  that  I  only  men- 
tion them  in  honour  of  humanity.  And  the  most  numeroua 
class,  which  alone  comprehends  the  far  greater  part  of  man- 
kind, is  that  of  men  so  entirely  devoted  to  their  own  interest, 
that  they  never  consider  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  Concent* 
tratcd,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  in  their  own  hap- 
piness*; these  men  call  those  actions  only  honest,  which  are 


♦  Our  hatred  or  love  is  an  effect  of  the  good  or  harm  we  have  re- 
ceived. "  Amonj^  the  savages,"  nays  Ilobbes,  •»  the  only  wicked  man 
ii  the  robust;  and,  in  a  civilized  slate,  the  man  in  power."  Tho 
strong  man,  however,  considered  in  Ihese  two  senses,  is  not  mora 
kicked  than  weak.    This  Ilobbes  was  aware  of:  hut  he  knew  that  U^ 
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adyantageoas  to  themselves,  A  judge  acquits  a  criminaly  a 
aaioister  prefers  an  noworthy  person ;  yet  both  are  just,  if 
those  they  have  ^voured  n>ay  be  credited.  But  should  the 
judge  pnnish,  and  the  minister  refuse,  the  criminal^  and  the 
party  denied,  will  always  consider  them  as  unjust. 

li  the  monks,  who,  during  the  first  dynasty,  were  entrusted 
to  write  the  lives  of  our  kings,  have  only  given  those  of  their 
benefactors,  indicating  the  etiher  reigns  only  with  these  words, 
xiHiL  PBCiT;  and  if  they  have  given  the  name  of  slothful  kings 
to  some  princes,  truly  worthy  of  esteem  ;  it  is  because  a  monk 
is  a  man,  and  every  man,  in  his  judgment,  consults  only  his 
own  interest. 

The  Christians,  who  justly  branded  with  the  name  of  bar- 
barity and  guilt  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  them  by  the  Pagans, 
did  not  they  give  the  name  of  zeal  to  the  cruelties  the}'^^  in 
their  turn,  inflicted  on  those  same  Pagans?  It  will,  on  exami- 
nation, be  found,  that  there  is  not  a  crime  but  is  placed  among 
honest  actions,  by  the  societies  to  which  this  crime  is  advan- 
tageous; nor  an  action  of  public  benefit  that  is  not  censured 
by  some  particular  society  to  which  it  is  detrimental. 

In  effect,  what  roan,  if  he  sacrifices  the  pride  of  stiling 
himself  more  virtuous  than  others,  to  the  pride  of  being  more 
sincere ;  and  if,  with  a  scrupulous  attention,  he  searches  all  the 
recesses  of  his  soul;  will  not  perceive  that  his  virtues  and 
vices  are  wholly  owing  to  the  different  niodlBcations  of  per- 
sonal interetfi^;  that  all  equally  tend  to  their  happiness;   that 


epithet  of  Wicked  is  applied  only  to  those  yvhoae  wickedness  is  formid- 
able. The  anger  and  blows  of  a  child  are  often  thought  engaging  iia 
htm;  bat  those  of  a  strong  man  provoke ;  his  blows  hurt,  and  he  is 
called  a  brute. 

*  The  humane  man  is  he  to  whom  the  sight  of  another's  misfor- 
tunes is  insupportable,  and  who,  to  remove  this  afflicting  spectacle,  is, 
as  it  were,  forced  to  relieve  the  wretched.  The  cruel  man,  on  the 
contrary,  is  he  to  whom  the  sight  of  another's  misfortunes  gives  a 
secret  pleasure ;  and  it  is  to  prolong  that  pleasure,  that  he  refuses  all 
relief  to  the  wretched.  Now  these  two  persons,  so  very  opposite,  both  I 
equally  tend  to  their  pleasures,  and  are  actuated  by  the  same  spring.  \ 
JM.  it  will  be  said,  if  a  man  does  every  thing  for  himself,  no  grati- 

G 
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it  is  the  diversity  of  the  passions  and  tastes,  of  which  some  are 
agreeable^  and  others  cootrary  to  the  public  interest,  which 
terms  oqr  actions  either  virtues  or  vices?  Instead  of  despising 
the  vicious  man,  we  should  pity  him,  rejoice  in  our  own  happy 
disposition,  thank  heaven  for  qot  having  g^ven  us  any  of  those 
tastes  and  passions,  which  would  have  forced  us  to  have  sought 
eur  happiness  in  the  misery  of  another.  For,  after  all,  inte- 
rest is  always  obeyed ;  hence  the  injustice  of  all  our  jadgments, 
and  the  appellations  of  just  and  unjust  are  lavished  on  the  same 
m;tions,  according  to  the  advantage  resulting  from  them  to  par- 
ticulars. 

If  the  physical  universe  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  motion^ 
the  moral  universe  is  equally  so  to  those  of  interest*  Interest 
is»  on  earth,  the  mighty  nMgician,  which  to  the  eyes  of  every 
creature  changes  the  appearance  of  all  obiects.  The  innocent 
sheep,  which  feeds  in  our  fields,  is  it  not  an  object  of  dread 
and  horror  to  those  imperceptible  insects  which  live  upon  the 
leaves  of  herbs?  ''  Let  us,''  say  they,  *'  hasten  from  hence: 
that  voracious  and  cruel  animal  is  coming,  whose  enormous 
throat  swallows  at  once  both  us  and  our  cities.  Why  does  not 
he  act  like  the  lion  and  tyger?  Those  benign  animals  do  not 
destroy  our  habitations;  they  do  not  feed  on  our  blood;  but. 
as  just  avengers  of  guilt,  punish  in  the  sheep  the  cruelties  it 
inflicts  on  us  **  Thus  different  interests  metamorphose  objects: 
ive  consider  the  lion  as  a  cruel  animal,  whereas^  among  the  in- 
aects,  it  is  the  sheep;  and  what  Leibnitz  said  of  the  physical 
universe  may  be  applied  to  the  moral.  That  this  world,  being 
constantly  in  motion,  every  instant  offered  a  new  and  diiTerent 
phaenomenon  to  each  of  its  inhabitants. 

This  principle  is  so  agreeable  to  experience,  that,  without 


Itiide  is  due  to  benefactors  ?  I  answer,  the  benefactor  has  at  least  no 
Irigfat  to  require  any ;  for,  otherwise,  instead  of  bestowing  a  gift,  be 
{has  only  made  a  contract.    The  Germans,  (sajs  Tacitos,)  make  and  re^ 

ceive  presents,  without  any  reciprocations  of  gratitude ;  it  is  in  favour 
I  •f  the  unfortunate,  and  to  multiply  the  number  of  benefaictors;  and 
j  therefore  the  public,  with  very  good  f  eaaon,  indoles  on  the  obiiged 

thedttty  of  giatitude^ 
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^Dtering  isto  a  farther  discussion,  I  think  myself  warranted  to 
coaclode,  that  personal  interest  is  the  only  and  universal 
eftimator  of  the  merit  of  human  actions ;  and  therefore,  that 
Probity,  with  regard  to  an  individual  is,  according  to  my  defi- 
nition, nothing  more  than  the  habitude  of  actions  personally 
ad? antageoua  to  this  individual. 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  THE  MIND,  OR  UNDERSTANDINCU  WITH  REGARD  TO 

AN  INDIVIDUAL. 

Lbt  us  now  transfer  to  ideas  the  principles  I  have  above  ap« 
plied  to  actions ;  and  it  must  be  aknowledged,  that  each  indi« 
vidual  gives  the  name  of  Understanding  only  to  the  habitude 
of  those  ideas  which  are  useful  to  him,  either  with  regard  to 
instruction  or  entertainment ;  and  that,  in  this  respect  also, 
personal  interest  is  still  the  only  judge  oT  the  merit  of  men* 
/  Every  idea  offered  to  us  has  always  some  regard  to  our  sta- 
tion,  passions^  or  opinions.  Now  in  all  these  several  cases  we 
value  an  idea  in  proportion  to  its  use.  The  pilot,  the  physi- 
cian, and  the  engineer,  will  have  more  regard  for  a  shipwright, 
a  botanist,  and  a  mechanic,  than  a  bookseller,  a  goldsmith,  and 
a  mason,  will  have  for  the  same  persons ;  they  always  preferring 
to  them  the  novelist,  the  designer,  and  the  architect. 

With  regard  to  ideas  proper  for  opposing  or  countenancing 
our  passions  or  our  taste,  we  shall  doubtless  account  those  the 
most  valuable,  which  most  flatter  those  passions  or  tastes'*^.  A 
woman  of  an  amorous  complexion  will  place  a  greater  value  on 

* ' —  ■■  ■ 

*  In  order  to  deceive  a  woman,  who  was  remarkable  for  a  volubi- 
lity of  tongue,  but  otherwise  did  not  want  wit,  a  person  was  intro- 
duced to  her  as  one  that  had  a  remarkable  share  of  it.  The  lady  re- 
ceived him  with  the  greatest  joy  and  civility ;  but,  through  eager- 
ness of  rendering  herself  a«;reeable  to  him,  she  asked  him  a  hundred 
questions,  without  perceiving  that  he  returned  no  answer.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  visit,  she  was  asked  how  she  liked  the  person  ?  *'  He  is 
a  delightful  man,  indeed,''  answered  she,  **  his  wit  b  so  ready,  and  of 

c2 
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a  romance  than  on  a  metaphysical  treatise :  a  per^n  of  th^ 
character  of  Charles  XII.  will  prefer  the  history  of  Alexander 
to  every  other  work :  and,  certainly,  the  miser  will  perceive 
understanding  only  in  those  who  shall  inform  him  where  to 
place  his  money  at  the  highest  inlerest. 

In  opinions,  as  in  passions,  to  esteem  Cbe  ideas- of  others,  k 
must  be  our  interest  to  esteem  them ;  and  here  I  cannot  help 
observing,  that,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  men  may  be  moved 
by  two  kinds  of  interest.  There  are  not  wanting  men,  who 
are  animated  with  a  noble  and  judrcxous  pride;  who,  friends 
to  truth,  attached  to  their  opinions  without  obstinacy,  pra- 

,  serve  their  minds  in  that  state  of  suspension  which  leaves  a  free 
passage  for  new  truths :  of  this  number  are  some  philosophic 
minds,  and  some  persons  who,  too  young  to  have  established 
opinions,  do  not  blush  to  change  them;  these  two  classes  of 

i  men  will  always  esteem  in  others  true  and  adequate  ideas,  and 

\  such  as  are  proper  for  gratifying  their  passion  for  truth,  pro- 

i  duced  by  a  judicious  pride. 

I  There  are  others,  and  in  this  number  I  comprehend  the  far 
greatest  part,  who  are  animated  by  a  less  noble  vanity.  These 
can  esteem  in  others  such  ideas  only  as  are  conformable  to 
their  own*^,  and  proper  for  justifying  the  high  opinion  they 
all  entertain  of  the  precision  of  their  understanding.  On 
this  analogy  of  ideas  is  founded  their  hatred  or  their  love.— 

^^^"^■"■^■^■"^^""^^■^■"^^^^"^"^"^^^^^"^"^■^^^^■^■^■"^■^■^■^^^^^^■^^■"^^^■"^^■^^^"^"■■^■^^"■"^""^■■^ 

so  exquisite  a  turn  !'*  This  exclamation  excited  in  the  whole  company 
a  burst  of  laughter ;  for  this  charming  companion,  this  remarkable 
wit,  was  dumb. 

*  All  who  are  of  a  limited  understanding,  are  continually  depreci- 
ating, or  decrying,  those  whose  understanding  is  equally  solid  and 
comprehensive.  They  accuse  them  of  too  much  refinement ;  and  of 
thinking,  with  regard  to  every  particular,  in  too  abstracted  a  manner. 
**  We  will  never,"  says  Mr.  Hume,  '*  allow  that  a  thing  is  just  when 
it  is  beyond  our  weak  comprehension.  The  difference,*'  adds  that 
illustrious  philosopher,  '*  between  the  common  person  and  the  per- 
son of  genius,  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  more  or  less  depth  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  found  their  ideas..  With  most  men  every  judg* 
ment  is  particular  $  they  do  not  extend  their  views  to  the  universal 
propositions }  to  them  every  general  idea  is  obscure.'* 
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Hence  that  sure  and  ready  instinct  in  almost  all  common  per- 
8ons»  for  knowing  and  avoiding  persons  of  merit''^ ;  hence  the 
strong  attraction  between  persons  of  genius;  that  attraction^ 
which,  as  it  were,  forces  them  to  seek  the  acquaintance  of  each 
other}  notwithstanding  the  danger  that  oflen  attends  their  in- 
tercourse, from  their  common  thirst  of  glory :  hence  that  sure 
way  of  judging  of  a  person's  temper  and  understanding  by  his 
choice  of  books  and  friends.  The  fool  has  only  fools  for  his 
companions :  every  connection  of  friendship,  when  not  founded 
on  an  interest  of  decency,  love,  protectjon,  avarice,  ambition*, 
or  some  other  similar  motive,  always  supposes  between  men  ! 
some  resemblance  of  ideas,  or  sentiments.  It  is  this  that  brings  | 
together  persons  of  a  very  different  conditionf .  On  this  ac- 
count it  was  that  Augustus,  Maecenas,  Scipio,  Julian,  Richelieu 
and  Cond^x  lived  familiarly  with  men  of  genius ;  and  hence 
the  well-known  proverb,  the  truth  of  which  is  confirmed  by 
its  frequent  use,  "  ^htvi  me  your  company,  I  will  shew  you 
the  man/' 

Thus  the  analogy  or  conformity  of  ideas  is  to  be  considered  | 
as  the  attractive  and  repulsive  force  which  separates  men,  or  : 
draws  them  nearer  to  one  another^.     Place  in  Constantinople  a  : 
philosopher,  who,  being  a  stranger  to  the  lights  of  revelation, 
could  follow  only  those  of  reason*     Let  this  philosopher  deny 
Mahomet's  mission,  the  visions  and  pretended  miracles  of  that 
prophet ;  who  doubts  but  those  who  are  called  true  Musselmans 
would  conceive  an  aversion  to  this  philosopher,  look  upon  him 
with  horror,  call  him  madman,  impious  wretch,  and  some- 
times even  a  dishonest  man.    It  would  be  to  little  purpose  for 
him  to  say,   that  in  such  a  religion  it  is  absurd  for  him  to  be- 

*  Fools,  were  it  in  their  power,  would  gladly  banbh  all  men  of 
genius ;  and,  like  the  Epheiians,  would  be  always  crying  out,  **  If  any 
among  us  excel,  let  him  go  and  excel  elsewhere.'* 

f  At  court,  the  more  wit  a  great  man  has,  the  more  countenance 
he  shews  to  the  men  of  wit. 

j:  There  are  very  few  men  who,  had  they  the  power,  would  not 
make  use  of  tortures  to  cause  their  opinions  to  be  adopted.  Have 
Hot  we,  in  our  days,  seen  persons  of  so  little  sense,  and  such  an  ex- 
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discoyering  a  recent  and  unknown  merit  is,  and  indeed  caii 
only  be,  in  the  hands  of  men  of  genius ;  for  the  lapidary  alone 
is  skilfal  in  roogh  diamonds,  and  genios  only  perceires  genius. 
It  was  the  ey^  of  a  Turenne  alone  that  in  yonng  Chnrchill 
conld  discern  the  famous  Marlboroogh. 

Every  idea  too  foreign,  to  our  manner  of  seeing  or  reflecting 
will  always  appear  ridiculous  to  us.    The  execution  of  a  pro- 
ject, though  vast  and  elevated,  will  appear  easy  to  a  great 
minister;  while  an  ordinary  minister  will  consider  it  as  sense- 
less and  chimerical ;  and  this  project,  according  to  a  phrase 
common  among  fools,  will  be  referred  to  Plato's  republic.    This 
if  the  reason  why,  in  certain  countries,  where  the  minds  are 
enervated  with  superstition,  slugg^ish,  and  little  capable  of  noble 
enterprises,  the  greatest  ridicule  that  can  be  thrown  on  a  per- 
son»  is  to  say  of  him,  he  endeavours  to  reform  the  state*    A 
ridicule  which,  from  the  indigence,  the  depopulation  of  these 
countries,  and  consequently  the  necessity  of  a  reformation,  in 
the  eyes  of  foreigners,  reflects  on  the  authors  of  it*     It  is 
with  such  people  as  with  those  mean  buffoons*  who  thiuk  they 
severely  expose  a  person,  when  they  say,  with  a  sneering  and 
inalicious  accent,  *'  He  is  a  Roman !  he  is  a  wit !"    A  kind  of 
raillery,  which,  taken  in  its  true  sense,  signifies  that  this  man 
is  not  like  them ;  that  is,  he  is  neither  a  fool  nor  dishonest.— 
How  many  of  these  weak  acknowledgments  and  absurd  phrases 
does  an  attentive  mind  hear  in  different  companies;  which, 
reduced  tp  their  precise  meaning,  would  sufficiently  confound 
those  who  u^  then).    The  man  of  merit,  therefore,  should  be 
indifferent  with  regard  to  the  esteem  or  contempt  of  an  individual, 
as  each  signifies  nothing  more  than  that  he  does  not  think  or 


.  *  The  wealthy  citizens  add,  in  derision,  that  the  wit  is  oflcn  seen 
at  the  rich  man*i  door,  but  the  rich  man  never  at  the  door  of  the 
wit  t  that  in,  answers  the  poet  Saadi,  <*  Because  the  man  of  wit  knows 
the  value  of  riches,  and  the  rich  man  is  ignorant  of  the  value  of 
knowledge.  Besides,  how  should  riches  esteem  knowledge  ?  The  man 
of  learning  can  set  a  value  upon  ignorance,  having  known  it  in  his 
chiMhood;  but  the  ignorant  man  cannot  atimate  learning,  because  he 
9ever  knew  tt** 
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act  like  him.     I  might,  by  an  infinity  of  other  factSf  farther  I 
prove,  that  we  esteem  only  such  ideas  as  are  analo^us  to  our 
own;  but,  to  ascertain  this  truth,  it  most  be  supported  by  proofs 
drawD  from  just  reasoning. 


CHAP.  IV. 

OF  TflE  NECESSITY  WE  ARE  UNDER  OF  ESTEEMING  IS 

OTHERS  ONLY  OURSELVES. 

two  causes  equally  powerful  determine  to  this  action,  vanity 
and  indolence.  I  say  vanity,  because  the  desire  of  esteem  is 
common  to  all  men  ;  though  some,  to  the  pleasure  of  being  ad- 
mired, will  add  the  merit  of  contemning  admiration ;  but  this 
contempt  is  not  real,  the  person  admired  never  thinking  the  ad« 
mirer  stupid :  Now,  if  all  men  are  fond  of  esteem,  every  one, 
knowing,  from  experience,  that  his  ideas  will  appear  esteem- 
able,  or  contemptible  to  others,  only  as  they  agree  or  clash 
with  their  own,  the  consequence  is,  that,  swayed  by  vanity, 
every  one  cannot  help  esteeming  in  others  a  conformity  of 
ideas,  which  assure  him  of  their  esteem ;  and  to  hate  in  them 
an  opposition  of  ideas,  as  a  certain  indication  of  their  hatred  ; 
or,  at  leasty  of  their  contempt,  which  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
corrective  of  hatred*  But  even  suppose  a  person  should  sacri- 
fice his  vanity  to  the  love  of  truth,  if  this  person  be  not  animated 
with  the  keenest  desire  of  information!  I  say,  that  his  indolence; 
will  allow  him  to  have,  for  those  opinions  opposite  to  his  own,  j 
only  an  esteem  npon  trust.  In  order  to  explain  what  1  mean  by  f 
an  esteem  upon  trust,  I  shall  distinguish  esteem  into  two  kinds, 
one,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  effect,  either  of  deference 
to  public  opinion*,  or  of  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  certaia 


*  M.  de  ia  Fontaine  had  only  such  an  esteem  for  Plato*s  philofo- 
phy.  M.  de  Fontiaelle  relates  on  this  head,  that  la  Fontaine  one  day 
said  to  him :  «*  This  Plato  was  certainly  a  great  philosopher.**  «<  Do 
yoo  find  any  remarkable  clearness  of  ideas  in  him  ?*'  answered  Footi- 
nelle.    **  Oh  I  no :  he  is  impenetrably  obscure.**    <M)o  not  yon  find 

li 
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person*;  antl  ihls  I  cull  e»ieem  upon  tru}!.  Such  i)  that  of 
curlain  permns  for  very  inditrereat  novels,  merely  because  they 
imagine  Iheni  to  come  from  tlm  pens  of  our  tamnos  writer*, 
tiui'h  isevea  ibe  guneral  admiration  of  SciCartM  and  Newton; 
an  Bdmirntion  wliich,  in  nioiit  miti,  is  the  more  entliusiaslic,  at 
it  is  fuunilcc]  on  the  less  knowledge.  Wheilicr,  aAir  forming 
to  ourxelves  a  vague  idea  of  the  merit  of  those  great  geujnses, 
their  admirers,  in  this  idua,  respect  the  work  of  their  own  ad- 
miration; or  whether,  in  pieteadiaglobe  judge«uf  auch  a  man 
IK  Newton,  th^y  tliiok  to  share  in  ibe  eulogiuius  they  so  pro- 
fusely bestow  on  bim.  This  kind  of  esteem,  which  our  igno- 
rance often  obliges  us  lo  use,  i«.  from  ilial  rery  circumstance, 
the  most  gcncrsl.  Nothing  i»w  uncommon  as  to  judge  accord' 
jng  to  our  owu  sentiments. 

Theotherkindof  esteem  is  that  which,  independently  of  llie 

Iupitiiuns  of  others,  in  produced  solely  by  the  impression  made 
on  us  by  cerrain  ideas;  and  thereftre  I  call  it  Felt-esteem,  be- 
ing the  only  real  esteem,  and  that  which  is  here  meant.  Non-, 
inorder  to  prove,  that  indolence  allows  in  tu  grant  this  kint)  of 
esteem  only  lo  ideas  analogous  to  our  own,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  observe  that,  as  geometry  sensibly  proves,  by  the  analogy 
and  secret  relations  which  ideas  already  known  hate  with  nn- 
kuown  ideas,  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  tbe  latter;  and  that, 
by  following  the  progre-ision  of  these  analogies,  we  may  attain 

(the  utmost  perfection  of  a  science  ;  it  follows,  thai  ideas  of  no 
analogy  with  our  own,  would  be  to  us  unintelligible  ideas. 
fiat  it  will  bei!4id,  there  are  no  ideaswhich  have  not  necessarily 
some  relation,  as  ihey  would  oiliertvise  be  universally  nnknnwn. 
Yes;  but  this  relation  may  be  either  immediate  or  remote: 
when  immediate,  the  faiul  desire  every  one  has  of  information, 
renders  him  capable  of  the  attention  which  the  intelligence  of 


Ihul  he  conlradicis  hiniscIO" 
uotbiog  more  than  n  fo|i>iifI." 
kdgmcuts  l)c  bad  Just  moJc,  ■ 
tors  *u  |iT(i}>erl]»  1  .^uctalei  t 


agoriuiHl  of  lIuTic 


'*  Indeed,"  replied  Fontaine,  ■'  he  is 
Then  at  oiico  for{^tling  the  ocknon- 
I'hto,"  «af>  hn,  "  places  his  cliaiac- 
in  the  I'yrenm,  when  Akibiidai,  with 
I  round  his  bead.    What  ao  admirsblr  philoMphcr 
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«uch  ideas  supposes :  but,  when  remote,  as  It  generally  i.s  in 
those  opinions  which  are  the  result  of  a  great  number  of  ideas 
and  various  sentimenlSj  it  is  evident,  thai,  without  being  ani- 
rnated  by  a  very  keen  desi^re  for  information,  and  also  a  situ- 
ation  proper  for  gratifying  that  desire^  indolence  will  never 
allow  us  to  cpnceivet  nor  consequently  to  acquire,  any  Felt- 
esteem  contrary  to  our  own. 

Few  have  leisure  sufficient  for  information.  The  poor  man, 
for  instance,  can  neither  reflect  nor  examine;  he  receives 
truth  or  error  only  by  prejudice:  employed  in  daily  labour^ 
he  cannot  rise  to  a  certain  sphere  of  ideas.  Accordingly  he 
prefers  the  blue  library*,  to  the  writings  of  St,  Real,  Roche- 
fbucaalt,  and  cardinal  de  Retz.  AIso^  on  those  days  of  public 
rejoicings,  when  there  is  free  admittance  to  the  playhouses,  the 
actors,  sensible  what  audience  they  have  to  entertain,  will 
father  act  Don  Japhet  and  Pourceaugnac,  than  Heraclius  and 
the  Misantrqpe.  What  I  say  of  the  populace,  may  be  applied 
to  all  the  classes  of  mankind.  The  men  of  the  world  are  dis- 
tracted  by  a  thousand  affairs  and  pleasures.  With  their  taste, 
philosophical  works  have  as  little  analogy,  as  the  Misantrope 
with  that  of  the  populaf:e.  Accordingly,  they  will,  in  general, 
prefer  a  romance  to  Locke.  It  is  from  the  same  principle  of 
analogies,  that  we  explain  why  the  learned,  and  even  men  of 
wjt,  have  preferred  authors  less  esteemed,  to  those  of  a  superior 
reputation.  Why  did  Malherbe  prefer  Statins  to  every  other 
poet?  Why  didHeinsiusf  and  Corneille  value  Lucan  beyond 
Virgil?  How  came  Adrian  to  prefer  the  eloquence  of  Cato  to 
that  of  Cicero  ?  For  what  reason  did  Scaliger  {  consider  Homer 
and  Horace  as  far  beneath  Virgil  and  Juvenal  ?  Because,  the 


*  Small  books  stitched  in  blue  paper. 

f  **  Lncan,**  said  Heinsius,  in  comparison  of  the  other  poets,  <f  is 
vfiat  a  fiery  horse,  proudly  neighing,  is  to  a  ^rove  of  asses,  whose  ig- 
noble voice  betrays  their  servile  disposition." 

:{:  Scaliger  quotes  the  seventeenth  Ode  of  the  fourth  book  of  Horace 
as  execrable  i  and  Heiasiiis  quotes  it  as  one  of  the  master-pieces  of 
4ntiquit|. 
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for  an  auihor,  is  proportional  lo  the  analogy 
s  and  lliosc  of  his  reader. 

ipt  work  be  put  into  the  handa  of  seven  nienof'jl 
geniui,  equally  free  from  prepossessions  or  prejudice,  and  let  I 
thctn  be  separately  desired  lo  mark  the  most  striking  passagei;  I 
each  of  them  will  underline  dilTerent  places  ;  and  if,  aftcrward^.l 
the  approved  passages  be  compared  with  the  genius  and  t 
per  of  the  approver,  each  will  be  found  lo  have  praised  only  ' 
the  ideas  analogous  to  bis  manner  of  seeing  and  perceiving; 
and  [hat  understanding  is,  if  1  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
a  string  that  vibrates  only  with  the  unison. 

If  the  Abhtf  de  Longuerue,  as  he  hrrosetr  used  to  say,  of  all 
the  works  of  Si,  Augustine,  remembered  only,  that  the  Trojan 
borsewasa  military  macliine  ;  and,  in  the  romance  of  Cleo- 
patra) a  lamoDs  counsellor  could  see  nolhiog  interesting,  except 
the  dissolution  of  the  marriBge  of  Etiza  with  Artabanes;  it 
must  beacknonlcdged,  that  the  only  diOerence,  in  this  respect, 
between  the  learned,  or  men  of  wii,  and  the  common,  is,  that 
the  former  having  a  greater  number  of  ideas,  their  sphere  of 
snalugics  is  much  more  extensive.  If  the  question  relati 
species  of  wit,  very  diflerent  from  what  he  Umasterof,  (hsjl 
man  of  genius,  who  is,  in  all  respects,  like  other  men,  eslcenul 
only  those  ideas  thai  are  analogous  to  his  own.  Let  aNen 
a  Quinaut,  a  Machiavel,  be  brought  together  i  let  them  not  be 
named ;  let  no  opportunity  be  given  them  for  conceiving  for 
each  other  that  kind  of  esteem  which  I  call  esteem  on  trust ;  it 
will  be  found  that,  after  having  reciprocally,  but  to  no  purpose, 
endeavoured  tu  communicate  iheir  ideas  to  one  another,  New- 
Ion  will  look  upon  Quinaut  as  an  insupportable,  paltry  rhimer ; 
Newton  will  iccm  to  him  a  maker  of  Almanacks-  and  both  will 
consider  Muchiavel  as  a  cufTce-house  politician:  and,  ia  fine, 
all  three,  by  calling  each  other  men  of  very  little  genius,  will 
revenge,  by  a  reciprocal  contempt  the  mutual  uneasineu  tbey 
gave  each  other. 

Now.  if  juperior  men,  entirely  absorbed  in  their  respective 
kinds  of  study,  ara  not  (usceptible  of  a  Felt-esteem,  fur  a 
species  of  gcniua  too  diiTerent  from  their  own,  every  author 


whoaboDnda  with  new  ideas  can  only  expect  esteem  TrAm  two 

1  of  men ;  either  yuung  persons,  who,  by  not  previously 
adopting  any  opinnm.  have  siill  Ihe  desire  and  leinire  o(  in. 
forming  themrelves ;  or  of  ihwe  whojp  iiiinil«i  being  desirous  of 
imth,  and  analogous  to  that  of  Ihe  anihor,  had  previoualy  same 
ghmp»e  of  the  existence  of  these  ideas.  Bui  the  number  of 
Bucb  men  has  always  been  very  small.  Thi«  retards  ihe  pro- 
gress of  the  human  mind:  and  hence  the  extreme  nlowness 
with  which  every  truth  becomei  displayed  to  the  eye*  of  all  the 
world. 

From  what  has  been  raid,  it  follows,  that  most  men,  aubmii- 
ling  to  indolence,  conceive  those  ideas  only  which  are  aoalo- 
goas  to  their  own. 

It  appears,  from  what  has  been  just  »aid,  that  most  men,  sub- 
ject t(f  indolence,  form  a  perfect  concc^piion  only  of  thoie  icicaa 
that  are  analogous  to  ihcir  own  ;  that  they  have  only  a  Felt- 
esteem  for  no  other  than  this  kind  of  ideas:  and  hcuce  proteedi 
that  high  opinion  which  tvery  one  is,  in  a  manner,  forced  t* 
have  of  himself;  an  opinion  which  the  moralists  would  not, 
perhaps,  hare  allribuled  (o  pride,  had  they  been  more  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  principles  just  laid  down.  They 
would  then  have  been  sensible,  that  the  sacred  respect  ami  the 
profound  admiration,  which,  when  alone,  they  often  fed  fuT 
themselves,  can  be  nothing  more  than  the  eiTect  of  the  neces- 
sity we  were  under  of  having  an  higher  esteem  of  ourselves 
than  for  others. 

How  can  we  forbear  having  the  highest  ideas  of  ourselves? 
Ever^  man  changes  his  opinions,  as  soon  as  he  belieresthat 
those  opinions  are  fulse.  Every  one.  thertfore,  bLlieves,  that 
he  thinks  justly,  and  consequently,  much  better  than  those 
whose  ideas  are  contrary  to  his  own.  Now,  if  there  are  not  two 
men  wbo  think  exactly  alike,  it  must  necessarily  follow,  that 
each  in  particular  belicvea,  that  his  sentiments  are  more  just 
than  those  entertained   by  all  the  rt-it  of  mankind*.     The 


"  Experience  informs  ui„  that  every  one  places  in  the  rank  of 
dtuKu,  and  of  bad  hooks,  every  man  and  cierj  work  that  contradicN 
hii  opiniuus ;  that  he  ivould  impose  sikocc  ou  the  man,  and  suppress 
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duchem  de  la  Ferte  obd,  one  day,  to  aiadam  dc  SCakI,  "  I  mat 
coateaa,  my  dear  friead,  that  I  fiad  no  hodj  alwajs  ia  the  rigbt 
but  myvif  *•  Let  n  bear  the  Talnpniiw,  tiie  Baojo,  the 
Bcaoiuu.  the  Gaefaraiw  the  Imaam,  and  the  Msiabout^  when 
they  preach  agaiatf  each  ether  in  the  aaeaihly  of  the  aiafcitBde, 
doea  aot  each  of  them  my,  fike  the  dacheai  de  b  Ferte  ?  '  Ye 
people,  I  jMiii,  yoB,  that  I  alooe  an  always  ia  the  ngfat.' 
Each  thea  be&ves  that  he  hai  a  sopcrior  oadentaodiog.  and 
thefeois  areaotthe  penoaa  who  are  the  kut  xaaibfe  of  it  •^. 
This  gaTe  raooi  for  the  £ibie  of  the  fiior  aierchaBti^  who  went 
|o  the  bir  to  sell  beaoty,  birth,  dx^ty,  aad  wit;  all  of  whom 
duipoiied  of  their  ayirhaadiip^  except  the  but.  who  rctarned 
withooc  even  taking  handscL 

«'  Bar,*  jay  they,  "  we  find  aoie  bkq  acknowledge  that 
others  have  greafeer  mental  ahilkira  than  thcanelrcs.''  "  Yes,** 
I  reply ;  **  we  do  find  people  who  coafess  it ;  aad  thia  coofeft- 
noa  apriags  Crom  a  debcary  of  aoul:  ia  the  mean  tiaae,  they 
have  only  aa  ortoCTi  apoa  trmt,  fer  thoae  whom  they  acknow* 
ladge  their  aapetior;  they  oaly  joia  in  the  poblic  opinion, 
ia  giviag  them  thia  ptefereace,  aad  coafiem  that  these  persons 
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ba¥esuiucluaesgmahMttMjaaairaaiageo¥orthaBi>  **If,  watnal 
al  the  bar,**  mj  Ihsse  ImI,  ^oaepartyAoaU  larbidtha  other  to  eahibit 
bisproofroifliypofft  of  his  right;  woald  act  this  ad  of  riolsoee  ia 
oae  of  the  parties  be  conayered  as  a  proof  of  the  injoilice  of  his  caoK  r* 

*  See  Ihe  witrrtiinin^  Memoirs  of  andam  de  Stabl,  wbidi  has  been 
hldy  traaibted  into  Eaglisb. 

t  **  What  presomplion,*'  saj  the  persoas  of  mean  abilities,  <«  b 
there  in  those  caBed  naea  of  gcnias  ?  How  soperior  do  tbej  think 
tbenuehes  to  the  rcrt  of  mankind  ?*'  Bol  theolhers  reply,  "  the  stag 
who  boasted  of  being  the  swiftest  of  all  stags,  most,  doabtless,  be 
nailed  op  with  pride ;  hot,  without  wounding  his  modesty,  be  may 
safiily  ay,  that  be  runs  better  than  a  tortoise.  You  are  the  tortoise ; 
you  Lave  neither  read  nor  spent  your  hours  in  meditation :  bow  then 
.can  you  bare  a  mind  calti%ated  like  bis,  who  has  taken  great  paint 
in  acquiring  knowledge?  You  accuse  him  with  presumption;  and 
yoBy  without  study  and  reflection,  wonU  be  upon  an  equal  footii^ 
with  bioi*"    Which  then  of  the  two  b  the  more  presumptuous  ? 
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Kre  eatecmeil,  nithimt  biding  innanlly  coriv'uiccc),  tliat  they  at<t 
more  woritiy  of  eirttem  ihno  ihcmseUw,* 

A  man  will  confwti  without  didlculiy,  ihat  in  g«imetr>-  he  i« 
much  inleriur  to  Foniainp,  d'Alembcrt,  Clainiut,  and  Euler; 
that  in  pootiy  li«is  excelled  by  Moliere,  RacinG,  and  Vollatt«; 
b«t  I  ny,  ikat  this  man  will  aut  m  much  the  lew  valur  on  that 
p«rfectioii  in  propartLon  8i  he  actcnonledgea  he  huauperion  ia 
it  i  and  thai,  besides,  he  will  think  iiiimell'  k>  greatly  recom- 
pentcd  for  the  luperioHty  the  perwini  above-mentioned  have 
CTer  hifiii  either  by  finding  that  itiow  science*  are  of  do  conse- 
quence, or  by  the  variety  of  his  knonledge,  hi*  good  aenm,  hii 
acqaainrance  with  the  world,  or  by  ionio  other  of  the  like 
•dranlages;  that,  every  tiling  properly  considered,  he  will 
ihink  Iiimielfas  worthy  of  esteem  as  any  other  |)enoa  what- 
tter.t 

But  kaw,  ny  they,  can  it  be  imagined,  that  a  maoi  who,  fiir 
kxampte,  executM  the  nibardinatx:  ofllces  of  the  magistrate, 
caa  bdlere  tkat  he  ha*  a  genina  equal  loComeille?   Tis  tne. 

*  PonlcncIIc!  wontd  readilj  have  agreeil  thai  Comeille  had  a  supe- 
rior  geniui  in  poetrj  to  him )  hut  he  would  not  have  been  teaiihlc  of 
it.  Soppoce,  in  ordertn  be  convinced  of  thii  truth,  that  Fooleuellu  hod 
been  doired  to  fine  the  ideai  he  had  entertained  of  the  perfection  of 
poetry:  it  it  certain  that  fae  would  here  have  propoied  no  other 
mclltnl  rules  than  lurh  ai  he  himself  bad  observed  a*  well  a*  Cur- 
n«4k  i  be  niuri  therefore  have  secretly  entertained  the  belief  that  Ik 
binuatf  wu  as  gtatl  a  poet  ta  any  other  whatever  g  and  that,  in  con- 
frtiing  Irinself  inferior  to  CDrocilJo.  lie  consequently  did  no  more  than 
■acribce  bit  upiniuu  to  that  of  the  public.  Few  men  have  llie  couraj;;e 
la  confeM,  that  tliej  have  what  I  cull  a  greater  Felt-eitcem  for  Ihem- 
•elvei,  than  for  any  bod;  else «  but  nbeiber  they  deny  or  confca*  il. 
It  does  not  alter  the  existence  of  thii  sentiment  in  their  minds. 

t  We  praiiu  ourselves  for  every  thioj  we  possess ;  some  boast  of 
thdr  rtupidity  under  the  name  of  good  sense  i  others  praise  their 
beSnIj  I  >ame,  puQejl  up  with  their  riche),  place  these  gifts  of  fortune 
t9  the  account  of  Judgement  and  prudence;  the  woman  who  tpcnd* 
UMevening  with  horcooli,  think*  herself  as  worthy  of  e«leem  at  n 
penon  of  learning.  One  nho  prints  a  work  in  folio,  despises  the 
writer  of  a  tomanca,  and  fancies  liiBtself  a*  superior  to  the  latter,  uf 
a  folio  U  bigger  than  a  pamphlet. 
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I  f^lf^  fbm  hmtm  fut  will  oHikii  am  matf  ktm 
€9*tr9  -mtutti  hf  a.  man^Umm  wTtmtmnam^  wm  kvm  fiiwrnw^mii 
hrtm  naelft  ««  we  4adf  jffifgawi  bf  mammKatm  <if  pnde,  widt- 
mtt  mit  ^0tmmmt»^  ic;  jad  wliat  coiapuaM  ace  ngrpwiiiy  ur 
mabmUUm,  w  •»  lar  as  tt»  anfai  n  cnofiBS  t*  mtnidywak  and  ^ 
«cfMf«  cine  pmfinod  aCHm  ««  bav*  tar  ««r  awm  ahiUogf,  «« 
ibaU  p<n!m9e  due  ilw  <ikae»  «f  pndc  m  oa  pcaaf  of  us 
Lie  w  «sp9ii(M,  (»  fiiOiifr  tjyt  zbamm  €%ampim^  tbofi  direc 
ctiUmi  kaif  log  ciu  ploy^-liaaM^  MJodmaUj  aoct.  awi  bcgia  to 
tiUc «#  Giru&lle;  aU  elircse  pcxHP*  «7  «<  at  «ac<,  ttei  Cor* 
wik  was  ditf  gfcatctf  gaioB  ia  tba  w«rid :   feywcver,  if,  t» 
diibard<]|  bisaetf  a#  ckai  iatoicrabk  weight  «#  ateca^  one  of 
ffcofli  adcis  ehac  Comosik  wm  Imdtud  a  great  mm,  bat  kc  ex* 
calU  ia  wbat  ia  of  a  vcrj  ftirafaua  aalorc;  it  ia  ccrtaia,  if  we 
BMy  jodge  frooi  the  coatcapt  which  ccrtaiB  people  a&ct  ta 
oatenata  Ibc  paotry,  tlie  twa  ather  coaBaeOon  will  be  of  the 
•aaw  opi aian  a  ith  ihe  ftnt :  ihca,  from  coefideoce  to  coafideaca 
thcj  coaie  to  cooqiare  the  ^bbka  of  law  witk  poetry :  tha 
art  of  picadiag,  aaja  another,  has  its  pbtsy  its  delicadei.  and 
iu  cooibiBatioas,  like  all  other  arts.     Really,  replies  the  third, 
there  Is  ao  art  oiore  difficult.    Now,  frocn  an  hypothesis  werj 
easily  admitted,  that,  ia  this  difficalt  art»  each  of  these  coon* 
sellors  thinks  himself  the  most  able  of  the  threof  the  result 
of  this  conference  will  be,  that  each  of  them  fiiQcies  he  jias 
as  great  a  genios  as  Comeille.     We  are,  through  ranity,  and 
abore  all,  throogh  ignorance,  so  necessitated  to  esteem  onr« 
selres  preferably  to  others,  that  the  greatest  man  in  every  art, 
is  he  whom  each  artist  places  in  the  first  rank  after  himself. 
In  the  time  of  Themistocles,  when  pride  was  only  different 
from  the  pride  of  the  present  age,  in  its  being  more  disguised, 
all  the  captaias,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  were  obliged*  by 
notes  laid  upon  the  altar  of  Neptone,  to  declare  who  had  the 
greatest  share  in  obtaining  the  victory;  each  gave  that  honour 
lo|himseir«  and  adjudged  the  second  place  to  Themistocles :  upon 
which,  the  discerning  people  gave  the  greatest  reward  to  him, 
whom  each  captain  had  considered  as  the  most  worthy  except 
himself. 

It  is  then  certain,  that  evory  person  has  necessarily  tha 
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highest  idea  of  himself;  and  that  he  coDseqaently  never 
eiteemf  in  another  any  thing  hot  his  own  image  and  resem- 
blance. 

The  general  conclusion  of  what  I  have  said  on  the  capacity  of 
the  mind,  considered  in  relation  to  the  individual,  is,  that  it  is 
only  the  assemblage  of  interesting  ideas  to  that  individual, 
whether  as  agreeable  or  instructive :  whence  it  follows,  that 
personal  interest,  as  I  bad  proposed  to  shew,  is  in  this  respect 
the  only  judge  of  the  merit  of  mankind. 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  PROBITY  IN  RELATION  TO  PRIVATE  SOCIETIES. 

Undek  this  point  of  view,  I  say,  that  probity  is  only  a  more 
or  leas  distinguished  habit  of  performing  actions  particularly 
useful  to  this  little  society.  Certain  virtuous  societies  indeed  fre* 
qnently  appear  to  lay  aside  their  own  interest  to  judge  the  actions 
of  meoj  in  conformity  to  the  interest  of  the  public ;  but  in  this 
they  only  gratify  the  passion  which  an  enlightened  pride  gives 
them  for  virtne;  and  consequently,  like  all  other  societies,  obey 
the  law  of  personal  interest.  What  other  motive  can  determine 
men  to  generous  actions?  It  is  as  impossible  to  love  virtue  \ 
for  the  sake  of  virtue  as  to  love  vice  for  the  sake  of  vice.*  ; 

Brutus  sacrificed  his  son  to  the  safety  of  Rome,  only  becau^ 
the  paternal  love  he  felt  for  him  was  less  powerful  than  his 

*  The  continual  declamations  of  moralists  against  the  malignity  of 
wymkind  ane  »  proof  of  their  knowing  but  little  of  human  nature. 
Jfen  are  aot  cruel  and  perfidious,  but  carried  away  by  their  own  in* 
tavst.  The  declamations  of  the  moralist  will  certainly  make  no 
chaii^  in  thb  moral  ipring  of  the  universe.  They  ought  not  there- 
fore to  oomplaia  of  the  wickedness  of  mankind,  but  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  IfgislatoBs,  who  have  always  placed  private  interest  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  geaenl  interest.  If  the  Scythians  were  more  virtuou.^ 
than  «e,  it  is  because  their  l^isbtors,  and  their  manner  of  life,  iu- 
probity. 
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love  for  his  conntry :  in  this  instance  he  only  yielded  to  tli6 
stronger  ptssion ;  a  passion  which,  animating  him  for  the  public ^ 
interest,  made  him  perceire,  in  a  severity  to  his  own  child,  so 
generous,  so  proper  to  revive  the  Idve  of  liberty,  the  only 
resoorce  that  conld  save  Rome,  and  prevent  her  falling  again 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  Tarquins.  In  the  critical  circom* 
stances  in  which  Rome  was  then  placed,  soch  an  action  wis 
necessary  to  serve  as  a  foundation  to  the  vast  power  to  which 
afterwards  the  lore  of  liberty  and  the  public  welfare  arose. 

But,  as  there  are  few  Brutuses,  and  fewer  societies  composed 
of  such  men,  I  shall  take  my  examples  from  the  common  order, 
to  prove  that  in  each  society  private  interest  is  the  only  distri- 
buter of  the  esteem  bestowed  on  account  of  human  actions. 

To  be  convinced  of  this,  let  us  cast  our  eyes  upon  a  man  who 
sacrifices  all  his  fortune  to  save  a  relation,  who  is  an  assassin, 
from  undergoing  the  severity  of  the  law.  This  man  will  cer- 
tainly be  considered  by  his  family  as  extremely  virtuous,  though 
he  is  really  extremely  unjust.  I  say  extremely  unjust ;  be- 
cause, if  the  hope  of  impunity  multiplies  crimes,  and  the  cer- 
I  tainty  of  punishment  is  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  order  in 
any  nation,  it  is  evident,  that  a  pardon  granted  to  a  criminal  is 
injustice  to  the  public,  of  which  he  renders  himself  an  acconv» 
plice  who  solicits  for  such  a  pardon.* 

When  a  minister,  deaf  to  the  solicitations  of  his  relations 
and  friends,  believes  that  he  ought  to  raise  none  to  the  highest 


*  I  have  been  guilty,  said  Chilo,  ifvhen  dying,  but  of  one  crime,  that 
of  having,  during  my  magistracy,  saved  from  the  rigour  of  the  laws 
a  criminal,  my  best  friend. 

I  shall  also  cite  on  this  subject  a  fact  rehited  in  Gulistan.  An  Arab 
going  to  complain  to  the  sultan  of  the  violences  committed  by  two 
unknown  persons  in  his  house,  the  sultan  went  thither;  caused  the 
lights  to  be  put  out ;  seized  the  criminals;  had  their  heads  wrapped 
up  in  a  cloke»  and  ordered  that  they  should  be  stabbed.  The  execu- 
tion being  thus  performed,  he  ordered  the  flambeaux  brought  with 
him  to  be  again  lighted  <  and,  having  eianiined  the  bodies  of  the  cri- 
minals, lifted  up  his  hands,  and  returned  thanks  to  God.  **  What  favour,** 
said  the  vizier,  **  have  you  then  received  from  heaven  ?"— "  Yiaaer i"  ro» 
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posts  in  the  state,  bot  men  of  the  greatest  merit;  so  just  a 
minister  will  certainly  pass  in  society  for  a  man  useless,  void  of 
friendship,  and  perhaps  even  void  of  honesty.  It  may  be  said,  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  present  age,  that  it  is  almost  always  to 
injustice  that  a  man  in  a  high  post  owes  the  titles  of  a  good 
friend^  of  a  good  relation,  of  a  virtuous  and  beneficent  man, 
lavishly  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  society  in  which  he  lives. 

When  a  father,  by  his  intrigues,  obtains  the  post  of  general 
for  a  son  incapable  of  commanding,  that  father  shall  be  men« 
tinned  by  his  ^mily  as  a  worthy  and  beneficent  man :  yet 
what  can  be  more  abominable,  than  to  expose  a  nation,  or  at 
least  several  provinces,  to  the  ravages  which  follow  a  defeat, 
only  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  a  family  ? 

What  can  be  more  worthy  of  punishment  than  the  solicita- 
tions) against  which  it  ia  impossible  for  a  sovereign  to  be 
always  on  his  guard  ?  Such  solicitations,  that  have  but  too 
often  plunged  nations  in  the  greatest  misfortunes,  are  the  inex* 
haustible  sources  of  calamities :  calamities  from  which,  perhaps, 
the  people  can  be  no  otherwise  delivered,  than  by  breaking 
the  bonds  of  affinity  that  unite  mankind,  and  declaring  every 
citizen  a  child  of  the  state.  This  is  the  only  means  of  stifling 
the  vices  authorised  by  an  appearance  of  virtue,  of  hindering 
the  subdivision  of  a  people  into  an  infinite  number  of  families  or 
little  societies,  whose  interests  are  ahnost  always  opposite  to 
that  of  the  public,  and  at  length  extinguish  in  the  mind  all 
kind  of  love  for  our  country* 

What  I  have  said  sufficiently  proves,  that,  before  the  tribunal 
of  a  small  society,  interest  is  the  only  judge  of  the  merit  of 
men's  actions:    1    should,  therefore,  have  added  nothing  to  j 
ivhat  I  have  said,  had  I  not  proposed  the  public  utility  as  the  j 
principal  end  of  this  work.     Now  I  am  sensible  that  an  honest  I 

plied  the  sultan,  '*  I  thought  my  son  had  been  the  author  of  these 
crimes ;  theref6re,  I  ordered  the  lights  to  be  put  out,  and  the  faces  of 
these  unh^pj  wretches  to  be  covered  with  a  doke.  I  was  afraid  lest 
paternal  jtenderaess  should  make  me  fail  in  the  justice  which  I  owe  my 
f  ubjects.  Judge  whether  I  ought  not  to  thank  heaven,  when  I  find 
myself  just,  without  having  taken  away  the  life  of  my  son  !*' 

i2 
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^9cicf^  Hi  wkiili  Ik  Kvci 


the  mam  ^  eKMfimg  ^k€ 

tsi9  viikh  Uiej  are  Imi  ta»  «ftcs 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF  THE  XKAKS  OF  SECnUSG  TntTTE. 


A  MA9  isjort  wbco  all  hw  actioM  tead  to  fke  pvbKc  tidtee. 
Doiag  well  b  aot  all  that  is  icqamte  to  BKrit  tbe  title  of  Tir- 
taoiuu  A  piioce  ha*  a  thoanoil  placet  to  huiam ;  he  Maift 
fill  tbeai  op ;  aad  he  caaaot  avoid  leaderiog  a  tlliiiiail  people 
bappy.  Here  tbea  his  rirtoo  depeode  oolj  oo  tbe  jortice 
iBJuetice  of  his  choice*.  If,  whea  a  pbce  «#  iaiportaac 
vacaat,  he  gires  it  ffon  frieaddup,  fraa  weakao^  frooi 
citatioo,  or  fniai  iadoleoce,  to  a  oiaB  of  oioderate  abilities  ia 
prelereoce  to  another  of  soperior  taleoti^  he  oaght  to  be  coa* 
ifdered  as  oojost,  vhaterer  praisei  others  may  bestoar  oa  his 
probity. 

Id  the  affair  of  probity,  he  oaght  ooly  to  coasok  aad  lislea 
to  the  poblic  interest,  and  not  to  the  men  by  whooi  he  is  saiw 
rounded ;  for  personal  interest  too  often  leads  him  into  aa  illo- 
sioo« 

In  coarts,  this  interest  gives  to  falsehood  the  name  of  pra- 
dence,  and  that  of  stupidity  to  troth,  which  is  there  coasi* 
dered  at  least  as  a  folly,  and  most  ever  be  considered  as  Mich. 

It  is  there  dangerous ;  and  ofiensiire  virtues  will  always  bo 
considered  in  the  rank  of  (aults.  Truth  meets  with  frvour 
only  from  humane  and  good  princes,  such  as  Lewis  XIL  and 
— ^^^—^^      ■  — — ^■■^f-— — — ^i^^ 

*  In  certain  countrief  the  placemen  are  covered  with  the  dua  of  aa 
a»,  to  let  them  know  that  thej  are  not  indebted  for  it  to  tdM  » 
called  deceacj  or  faA^or^  bat  oalv  to  Joitioe. 
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Lewif  XV.  The  players  haying  represented  the  first  on  the 
atage^  his  Goortiers  persuaded  him  to  punish  them :  "  No/'  said 
he,  "  they  do  me  jostice;  they  believe  me  worthy  of  hearing 
the  troth/'  An  example  of  moderation  since  imitated  by  the 
Duke  d*  »    The  above  prince,  being  forced  to  lay  some 

impositions  on  a  province,  was  wearied  ont  by  the  remon- 
strances of  a  deputy  from  the  states  of  that  province^  and  at 
length  replied,  with  vivacity,  "  And  what  are  your  forces 
that  yon  would  bring  to  oppose  my  will  ?  What  can  you  do  ?" 
— *'  Obey  and  hate,"  replied  the  deputy.  A  noble  answer^ 
that  did  equal  honour  to  the  deputy  and  the  prince.  It  was 
almost  as  difficult  for  the  one  to  bear  as  for  the  other  to  make 
it.  The  same  prince  had  a  mistress,  who  was  carried  o(F  by  a 
gentleman.     He  wl»  exasperated,  and  his  favourites  incited 

hihi  to  revenge.    •*  Punish,"  said  they,  *'  an  insolent ^"— 

'*  I  know,'*  he  replied,  <'  that  it  is  easy  for  me  to  revenge  it ; 
a  word  would  be  sufficient  to  rid  me  of  a  rival,  and  that  is  tho 
very  reason  that  hinders  my  pronouncing  it." 

Such  moderation  is  very  rare ;  truth  commonly  meets  with 
too  bad  a  reception  from  princes  and  the  great,  to  stay  long  in 
courts.  How  can  she  dwell  in  a  country  where  most  of  those 
who  are  stiled  men  of  probity,  habituated  to  baseness  and  flat, 
tery,  g^ve,  and  really  ought  to  gnve,  to  those  vices  the  name 
of  the  customs  of  the  world  ?  It  is  difficult  to  perceive  that  to 
be  criminal  which  they  find  to  be  useful.  Who  doubts,  how- 
everj  that  there  is  not  a  kind  of  flattery  more  dangerous,  and 
consequently  more  criminal,  in  the  eyes  of  a  prince  animated 
with  a  love  of  true  glory,  than  the  libels  wrote  against  him^ 
Not  that  I  here  vindicate  libels;  but  flattery  may  lead  a  prince 
from  the  way  of  virtue,  while  a  libel  may  sometimes  bring  a 
tyrant  into  it.  It  is  not  often  that  by  the  freedom  of  speech 
the  complaints  of  the  oppressed  can  reach  the  throne* :  but 
interest  will  always  hide  such  truths  from  the  private  connec-* 
lions  of  the  court ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  other  method  of 

*  <<  It  is  not,"  sajs  the  poet  Saadi,  *<  the  timid  voice  of  mmisters 
that  ovf^  to  bring  to  the  ears  of  kings  the  lamentations  of  the  mi* 
serable  i  the  cries  of  the  people  shoukl  pierce  directly  to  the  throne.*^ 
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defendrng  ourselves  from  the  seducing  iilnsions  that  prevfttl 
there,  than  by  keeping  at  a  distance  from  those  connections. 
It  is  at  least  certain  that  there  can  be  no  method  of  preserring 
there  a  virtue  constantly  firm  and  uucorrupt,  without  having 
habitually  present  to  the  mind  a  principle  of  public  utility*; 
Without  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  true  interest  of 
the  public,  and  consequently  without  moral  and  political 
knowledge*  Perfect  probity  never  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
stupid ;  for  probity  without  knowledge  is  only  probity  of  in^ 
tention^  for  which  the  public  neither  have  nor  can  have  any 
real  regard ;  both  because  they  cannot  judge  of  the  intention^ 
and  because  in  the  judgment  they  form,  they  consult  nothing^ 
but  their  own  interest. 

If  he  is  saved  from  death  who  has  the  misfortune  to  kill  his 
friend  in  the  cbace,  this  favour  is  not  merely  shewn  to  the  in- 
nocence of  his  intentions,  since  the  law  capitally  condemns 
the  sentinel  who  involuntarily  suffers  himself  to  be  surprised 
by  sleep.  The  public^  in  the  first  case,  only  pardons,  that 
the  loss  of  one  "citizen  may  not  be  added  to  the  loss  of  ano- 
ther; in  the  secondy  he  is  puuished  in  order  to  prevent  their 
being  surprised,  and  the  misfortunes  to  which  they  might  be 
exposed  by  such  want  of  vigilance. 

We  ought  then,  in  order  to  be  virtuous,  to  blend  the  light 
of  knowledge  with  greatness  of  soul.  Whoever  assembles 
within  himself  these  different  gifts  of  nature,  always  directs 


^  In  consequence  of  this  principle*  Fontenelle  has  defined  a  lie,  the 
concealing;  what  truth  ought  to  divulge.  A  man,  leaving  a  woman's 
bed,  meets  her  husband,  who  cries — ^*  Where  have  you  been  ?"  What 
shall  he  answer  ?    Shall  he  tell  the  truth  ?    «'  No,"  says  Fontenelle, 

I'  <*  because  the  truth  would  then  be  of  no  use  to  any  one.  Now, 
Truth  herself  is  subject  to  the  public  utility.  She  should  preside  in 
the  compa<iilion  of  history,  and  in  the  study  of  arts  and  sciences : 
slie  ought  to  be  prcscut  with  the  greats  and  even  to  snatch  from  them 
the  veil  that  hides  the  faults  prejudicial  to  the  public ;  but  she  ought 
never  to  reveal  those  that  injure  none  but  the  man  himself.  It  is  af- 
flicting him  to  no  purpose  $  under  the  pretence  of  speaking  truth,  it 
is  being  cruel  and  brutal ;  instead  of  sbeit  ing  a  love  of  truth,  it  is 
giorymg  m  anotber*s  humiliation." 
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biB  c<mn6  by  the  compass  of  the  public  utility.  This  utility  is 
the  principle  on  which  all  human  virtues  are  founded,  and  the 
basis  of  all  legislations.  It  ought  to  inspire  th^  legislator  with 
the  resolution  to  force  the  people  to  submit  to  his  laws ;  to 
this  principle,  in  short»  he  ought  to  sacrifice  all  his  senti« 
mepts,  and  even  those  of  humanity  itself. 

Public  humanity  is  sometimes  void  of  pity  for  individuals*. 
When  a  vessel  is  surprised  by  long  calms,  and  famine  has, 
with  an  imperious  voice,  commanded  the  mariners  to  draw  lots 
for  the  unfortunate  victim  who  is  to  serve  as  a  repast  to  his 
companions,  they  kill  him  without  remorse :  this  vessel  is  the 
emblem  of  a  nation ;  every  thing  becomes  lawful,  and  even 
virtuous,  that  procures  the  public  safety. 

The  conclusion  of  what  I  have  just  said  is,  that  in  the  case 
of  probity  counsel  is  not  to  be  taken  from  private  connections, 
but  only  from  the  interest  of  the  public :  he  who  constantly 
consults  it  will  have  all  his  actions  directed  either  immediately 
to  the  public  utility,  or  to  the  advantage  of  individuals,  with- 
out their  being  detrimental  to  the  state. 

The  person  who  succours  merit  in  distress  g^ves  undoubtedly 
an  example  of  beneficence  conformable  to  the  general  interest; 
he  pays  the  tax  which  probity  imposes  on  riches. 

Honest  poverty  has  no  other  patrimony  than  the  treasures  of 
virtuous  opulence. 

Whoever  conducts  himself  by  this  principle  may  give  to  his 
own  mind  an  advantageous  testimony  of  his  probity,  and 
prove  that  he  really  merits  the  title  of  a  worthy  man.    I  say 


*  This  principle  was  among  the  Arabians  consecrated  by  the  example 
of  leveritj  given  by  the  famous  Ziad,  governor  of  Basra.  After 
having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  purge  that  city  from  the  assatiins  who 
infested  it*  he  law  himself  obliged  to  inflict  the  pains  of  death  on 
every  man  who  was  found  in  the  streets  at  night.  They  stopped  a 
stranger ;  he  is  conducted  to  the  govemor*s  tribunal ;  he  endeavours 
to  move  him  by  his  tears.  <'  Unhappy  stranger,"  says  Ziad,  **  I 
must  appear  to  thee  unjust,  in  punbhing  a  breach  of  orders  that  thou 
were  ignorant  of;  but  the  safety  of  Basra  depends  on  thy  death :  I 
lament  and  condemn  thee." 
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tntrito;  far  to  oblaia  a  ungalai  repuialion  of  this  kiad,  it  w 
not  enough  lo  he  virtuous ;  it  is  ii«ct;uary  be  tbouJd,  like  C»- 
ilrus  and  Begulus,  t>c  bappily  placi-d  in  tiinu,  in  citcum. 
Uaacet,  and  id  a  station,  thai  will  allow  hii  actioiu  (o  hare  a 
•ulEcient  iofluence  oa  the  welfare  of  the  public.  In  any  other 
situation  the  probity  of  a  ciiizeo  unkoown  to  the  public  ii,  if 
I  nuy  ao  expresi  mywlf,  only  a  rirtuoiui  accomplish  si  ent  in 
private  focicty,  of  singular  benefit  lo  those  with  whom  be  la 
connected. 

A  private  man  can  only  by  his  abilities  reuder  himself  tuis 
ful  and  praiseworthy  to  a  nation.  Of  what  service  is  the  pro. 
biiy  of  an  individual  to  the  public?  It  is  comparatively  of 
little  use*.  Thus  the  living  are  judged  as  posterity  judges  the 
dead  :  ihey  do  not  inquire  in  what  degree  Juvenal  was  wicked, 
Ovid  debauched,  Hannibal  cruel,  Lucretia  impious,  how  far 
Horace  was  a  libertine,  Augustus  guilty  of  dissimulatiou,  and 
Cmiar  the  husband  of  every  wife,  and  the  wife  of  every  hus- 
band :  posterity  is  only  etnj) toy cd  in  fonuiag  a  judgment  of 
their  respective  talents. 

L'poa  which  I  shall  remark  that  most  uf  those  who  warmly 
exclaim  against  the  domestic  vices  of  illustrioue  men  do  not 
give  so  great  a  proof  of  their  love  for  the  public  welfare  as 
of  their  envying  their  abihtics:  lliis,  in  their  eyes,  fre- 
quently wears  the  mask  of  a  virtue,  but  is  commonly  no 
uore  than  a  disguised  envy,  since  in  general  ihey  have  not  the 
tame  horror  for  the  vices  of  a  man  destitute  uf  merit.  With- 
out making  an  apology  fur  vices,  we  may  safely  say,  that 
worthy  men  would  have  cause  to  blush  al  the  sentiments  on 
which  ihcy  pride  themsclvts,  did  they  discover  the  baseness 
of  the  principles  upon  which  ibey  are  founded. 

Perhaps  the  public  shew  too  great  an  indifference  for  vir- 
tue ;  perhaps  our  authors  arc  sooietime.4  more  careful  in  the 
correction  of  tlwir  works  than  in  that  of  their  manners,  and 
follow  the  example  of  Averroes,    a  phihwojiher,    who,  it  is 


*  It  is  alluwalilc  to  praiic  his  heart,  but  not  hi*  mind  i  because  the 
first  is  of  no  great  cun«ci|uance,  and  envj  fancies  thai  sucb  an  culo- 
gium  will  obtain  but  a  small  degree  uf  admiration  bom  Uic  giublic. 
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»»id,  allowed  hifnaeir  to  commit  knavish  actions,  wliiclt  he 
regarded  not  only  ei  bardly  injurious,  but  even  of  u«e  lo  liia 
repniation.  By  iliis  means,  say  they,  he  put  hi*  rivals  on  i 
difierent  scent,  and  Inrned  ihoM  criticisms  oa  his  manners 
that  woiitd  have  been  employed  against  his  works,  and  (toubt> 
|e»  have  giveo  a  more  dangeroiu  shock  to  his  giory. 

I  hare  in  this  chapter  pointed  out  the  means  of  escaping  the 
■eductions  of  private  connection*,  of  preserving  our  virtue  un- 
•baken  amidst  the  Kbock  of  a  thousand  private  and  dilTercnt  in- 

tlercMS,  by  having  a  regard,  jn  all  our  steps,  to  the  iuieresl  of  1 
•  public.  { 

w 
: 


CHAP.  VII. 


P  THE  VNDSKSTAnnNG  ITI  RELATION  TO  PARTICHUR 
SOCIETIES. 


What  I  have  here  nid  of  understanding  in  relation  to  a 

Higle  man,  1  shall  here  say  of  it  with  respect  to  particular 

ieties,  but  not  repeat  on  this  subject  a  tedious  enomeration 

the  same  proofs  ;  I  shall  only  shew,  by  new  applications  of 

IT uesame  principle,  that  every  society,  like  every  indlTidual, 

looks  with  esteem  or  contempt  on  thu  ideas  of  other  societiea 
only  according  to  their  agreement  or  dlsagreemeat  with  the 
ideas,  pusaioDa,  genius,  and  station  in  life,  of  the  persona  who 
compote  that  society. 

Suppose  a  Fakir  vras  to  appear  in  a  circle  of  Sybarites, 

iTouId  he  not  be  regarded  with  that  con  tempt  nous  pity  which 

■ensual  and  soft  minds  feel  for  a  man  who  loses  real  pleasure! 

to  pursue  an  imagioary  good  ?     Should  a  con(]ueror  enter  the 

.lelrcat  of  the  philosophers,  who  can  doubt  but  that  he  would 

•at  their  most  profound  speculations  as  things  in  tbemieliet 

n  and  frivoloog;  that  hewould  consider  thesemen 

b  that  contemptuous  disdain  which  a  mind,  filled  with  lU 

greatness,  ban  for  those  whom  it  little  esteems,  and  with 

it  Kupcrtoriiy  with  which  power  looks  down  upon  weakness. 

iut  if  I  transpurt  this  conqueror  to  the  portico—"  Prond 
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mortal/'  sayi  the  offended  stoic,  "  who  despisest  sools  mora 
lofty  than  thine  own«  learn  that  the  object  of  thy  desires  is 
that  of  our  contempt ;  and  that  nothing  appears  great  on 
earth  when  contemplated  i>y  an  elevated  mind.  In  an  antient 
forest  sits  a  traveller  at  the  foot  of  the*  cedarj  which  to  him 
seems  to  touch  the  heavens ;  above  the  cloudsi  where  the 
eagle  soars,  the  \ofiy  trees  creep  above  the  ground,  like  the 
humble  broomj  and  present  to  the  eye  of  the  king  of  birds 
only  a  verdant  carpet  spread  over  the  plains."  Thus  the 
stoic  filled  with  pride  is  revenged  for  the  disdain  shewn  by  the 
ambitious,  and  thus,  in  general,  all  treat  each  other  who  are 
animated  by  different  passions. 

Let  a  woman,  young,  beautiful^  and  full  of  gallantry,  such 
as  history  has  painted  the  celebrated  Cleopatra,  who,  by  the 
multiplicity  of  her  charms,  the  attractions  of  her  wit,  the  va- 
riety of  her  caresses,  makes  her  lover  daily  taste  all  the  de- 
lights that  could  be  found  in  inconstancy,  and  in  shorty  whose 
first  enjoyment  was,  as  Echard  says,  only  the  first  favour;  let 
such  a  woman  api^ear  in  an  assembly  of  prudes,  whose  age  and 
deformity  secured  their  chastity,  they  would  there  despise  her 
charms  and  her  talents;  sheltered  from  seduction  by  the  Me* 
dusean  shield  of  deformity,  these  prudes  form  no  conception 
of  the  pleasure 'arising  from  the  infatuation  of  a  lover;  and  do 
not  perceive  the  difficulty  a  beautiful  woman  finds  in  resisting 
the  desire  of  making  him  the  confidant  of  all  her  secret 
charms :  they  therefore  fall  with  fury  upon  this  lovely  wo- 
man, and  place  her  weakness  among  crimes  of  the  blackest 
die;  but  let  one  of  these  prudes,  in  her  turn,  appear  in  a 
circle  of  coquets,  she  will  there  be  treated  with  as  little  re« 
spect  as  youth  and  beauty  shew  to  old  age  and  deformity.  To 
be  revenged  on  her  prudery,  they  will  tell  her,  that  the  fair 
who  yields  to  love,  and  the  disagreeable  who  resist  that  pas- 
sion, are  both  prompted  by  vanity;  that,  in  case  of  a  lover, 
one  seeks  an  admirer  of  her  charms,  and  the  other  fiies  on  him 
who  proclaims  her  disgrace  ;  and  that  both  being  animated  by 
the  same  motive,  there  is  no  other  difierence  but  that  of 
beauty  between  the  prude  and  the  woman  of  gallantry. 
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Thus  the  different  passions  reciprocally  insult  over  each 
other;  the  ostentatious  man,  who  will  not  know  merit  in  a 
mean  situation,  and  would  see  it  creep  at  his  feet,  is  in  his 
turn  despised  by  men  of  sense  and  learning.  *'  Foolish  mor- 
tal," cry  they,  "  on  what  dost  thou  pride  thyself?  Dost 
thoo  glory  in  the  honours  that  are  paid  thee  ?  This  homage  \% 
not  paid  to  thy  merit,  but  to  thy  splendor  and  thy  power. 
Thou  art  nothing  of  thyself:  if  thou  shinest,  the  lustre  is  re- 
flected on  thee  by  the  favour  of  thy  sovereign.  Behold  the 
Tapours  that  arise  from  the  mud  of  those  marshes;  sustained  in 
the  air,  they  are  changed  into  gaudy  clouds;  they  shine  like 
thee,  with  a  splendour  borrowed  from  the  sun  ;  but  that  star 
fets,  and  the  glowing  brightness  of  the  cloud  disappears." 

As  contrary  passions  excite  a  reciprocal  contempt  in  those 
who  are  animated  by  them,  so  too  much  opposition  in  the 
mind  produces  nearly  the  same  efftct. 

Being  necessitated  (as  I  have  already  proved  in  chapter  iv.) 
to  rehsh  no  ideas  but  those  that  are  analogous  to  our  own,  how 
IS  it  possible  fbr  us  to  admire  a  turn  of  mind  very  different 
from  ours  ?  As  the  study  of  a  science  or  an  art  makes  us  per- 
ceive an  infinite  namber  of  beauties  and  difficulties  in  it,  of 
which  we  could  have  formed  no  conception  without  our  hay- 
ing engaged  in  such  study,  we  have  therefore  necessarily  more 
of  what  I  call  felt-esteem  for  that  science  or  art  which  we  thus 
ciitttvate, 

Onr  esteem  for  the  other  arts  and  sciences  is  always  more  or 
less  proportionable  to  their  connection  with  the  other  arts  to 
which  we  apply  ourselves.  For  this  reason,  the  geometrician 
has  commonly  a  greater  esteem  for  the  philosopher  than  for 
the  poety  and  the  latter  has  an  higher  opinion  of  the  orator 
than  of  the  geometrician* 

Thus,  with  the  best  intentions,  illustrious  men  of  different 
tastes  set  very  little  yalue  on  each  other*  *  To  be  convinced  of 
the  reality  of  the  contempt,  which  on  their  part  is  always  re- 
ciprocal (for  there  is  no  debt  more  faithfully  paid  than  con- 
tempt), let  us  listen  to  the  discourses  of  men  of  genius. 

Like  several  empirics  dispersed  in  a  market-place^  each 
calb  admirers  toihimself^  and  thinks  that  he  alone  can  deserve 

&  2 
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ifcM.  The  wiiitf  ef  nonces  m  ftnoaJd  that  hk  vort 
■ppBWi  the  BMM  IftiottHM  and  delicacy  of  niad  (  the  wto 
pbyaciw  bada  th»i  be  u  ibe  nnrcc  of  end«cci  nd  the 
t  of  toMtf.  "  I  akMc."  nyt  h^  "  raa  giMnliff 
idea*,  aod  diKotcr  ific  aredaaf  tbe  emu  that  daily  mfaU 
thencKlTcs  !■  the  phyucal  amd  ownl  world,  and  by  iw  tlese 
■aa  U  Mlightcned."  The  poet,  who  conaiden  (he  naUphy* 
tician*  u  };rave  foniial  FooU,  aaum  tbeoi,  that  if  they  WMld 
aeaxth  for  Tnitb  ia  the  well  in  which  ibe  bu  hid  bencIT,  they 
need  haie  notiiing  to  dr&w  het  (ton  thence  but  the  (ieT«  of 
tbe  IUMtde4i  that  ibe  diMrotcrie*  of  their  art  aie  dwabtinlf 
but  that  the  chamu  of  hi*  are  certain. 

By  Mtcfa  diacoanei,  theae  three  men  redprgcally  prove  the 
little  eateetn  tbey  hate  tot  each  other ;  and  if  in  «ocb  a  diw 
p«ie  tbey  taie  a  politiciaa  for  their  aibitratori  he  will  ay. 
"  Yon  muit  IciMW  ibat  the  arts  and  icicBcei  are  ooly  aetious 
tnBes  atid  fiiTolon*  diScnItiet.  We  nay  apply  a«r*el«ei  to 
them  in  our  ioiaocy,  in  onler  to  cxerciee  the  mind,  bot  it  i< 
only  the  knowledge  of  tbc  people'i  iotercat  thai  ooght  lo  fill 
the  head*  of  pertoiu  of  ttame  arrived  at  the  years  of  diicr^ 
tioo.  Every  other  object  i«  little,  and  whateeer  i»  little  ii 
de«picable :"  whence  he  conclude*,  ibat  he  alone  if  worthy 
of  univerial  ad  mi  rat  ion. 

Now,  to  close  this  article  with  another  example,  let  oi  top. 
pose  a  aalural  philosopher  has  listened  to  this  concltuioit :  he 
will  immediately  reply  to  the  politician,  "  You  deceive  your- 
self. If  wc  meuure  grealncu  of  miad  by  tbe  greatness  of 
the  objects  about  which  we  are  coiitersaDl,  it  is  I  alone  who 
am  really  worthy  of  esteem.  A  single  discovery  of  miiM 
changes  the  interest  of  nations.  I  rub  a  needle  upon  tbe  load- 
atone,  and  inclose  it  within  the  compass;  upon  which  America 
ia  discovered ;  they  ilig  minet ;  a  thousand  Tcssels,  loaded  witli 
gold,  divide  the  wares  of  tbe  sea,  empty  their  treasures  io 
Europe  ;  and  the  fuce  of  tbe  pobtical  world  is  changed.  AI> 
nays  employed  on  grand  objects,  if  I  retire  to  silence  and  so- 
litude, it  is  not  to  study  the  liltle  revolutions  of  goveTomeittSf 
but  those  of  the  universej  it  is  not  to  penetrate  into  the  trifling 
ircrels  of  couru,  but  loto  those  of  aatare :  1  discover  bow  the 


tea  fau  fomed  mouDtaiDs,  snil  hour  it  bai  eQCroached  upon  thr 
«artli ;  I  meauiru  both  ibe  force  whicb  moTes  ttie  slara,  uid 
tbe  extcDt  of  the  lurainoiu  circles  they  describe  is  the  aaure 
vault  of  hearen  ;  I  calculate  their  roagiitluile,  compare  it  with 
that  of  the  earthi  and  blu«h  at  the  smallncM  of  this  globe.  ,  Ai 
I  an  Mt  aiharoed  of  the  Iiive,  judge  of  the  coDtempt  I  most  feel 
for  the  insectj  who  inhabit  it :  the  greatest  legislator  is  no  more 
in  my  eye  than  (he  king  of  beei," 

That  we  He  by  what  method  of  rcasoniag  each  prove*,  that 
he  himself  i*  the  poiseuor  of  the  most  noble  ea^iowmeoti  of  the 
mind  j  and  how  excited,  by  the  desire  of  proving  it  to  others, 
the  men  of  geniui  and  learning,  reciprocally  depreciate  each 
other,  nithout  perceiving  that  each  of  them,  being  involved  in 
tbe  contempt  be  inspirea  for  hia  equals,  becomei  the  sport  and 
deriaon  ef  the  public,  whoae  admiralioo  he  is  ambttioiu  of 
obtaining. 

In  vain  would  he  endeavour  to  diminish  the  prepoMcssiou 
each  has  entertained  in  favour  of  his  own  turn  of  mind.  We 
laugfa  at  a  florist  standing  immoveably  fixed  over  abed  of  tulips ; 
he  has  his  ey»  continually  upon  them,  and  sees  nothing  around 
him  worthy  of  bis  admiration,  but  tbe  fine  mixture  o(  the 
celenrs,  which,  by  cultivation,  he  has  forced  nature  to  paint ; 
every  man  in  this  Qorist,  if  he  forms  a  judgment  of  the  minds  of 
neuoaly  ftom  their  knowledge  of  flowers;  we  aim  measuro 
bar  eitcein  for  tUvm  only  frvm  the  cuuroroiity  of  their  idea* 
with  our  own. 

Our  esteem  is  ao  dependant  on  this  conformity  of  ideas,  that 
no  body  can  attentively  examine  themielres,  without  perceiv-  ' 
ing,  that,  in  all  the  minutes  of  a  day,  they  do  not  afford  the 
Mme  person  exactly  the  same  degree  of  esteem;  and  it  is 
always  to  some  one  or  other  of  these  contradictiona,  inevitablR 
1  the  intimate  and  daily  commerce  with  mankind,  that  we 
ought  to  attribute  the  perpetual  variation  of  the  thermometer  of 
1  «ur  esteem ;  thus  every  man  whose  ideas  are  not  aaatogoai  to 
[  those  ef  the  people  with  whom  he  convenes,  ia  always  despised 
^y  them. 

The  philosopher,  who  lives  among  a  set  of  coxcombs,  will  bv 
the  jest  ud  ridicule  of  the  compiuiy,    lie  will  find  bimMlf 
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played  upon  by  ihe  greatest  fnol  aniongat  them,  whose  insipid 
jukes  will  pass  for  excelled!  turns  ot*  wil  •  for  the  succea'  of  ihs 
raillery  liepentls  lesa  on  the  delicacy  of  the  auilior's  wil,  than 
on  his  attention  lo  ridicule  none  but  those  idea*  that  are  dis- 
agreeable to  the  company.  It  is  in  pleasantry  aa  in  pieces 
wrote  nith  a  parly  spirit,  which  are  always  admired  by  the 
cabal. 

The  onjust  canttmpt  ot  particular  classes  of  men  for  each 
other  is,  ibcrefore,  like  the  contempt  of  an  individual  for  an 
individual,  only  the  cfli?ct  of  ignorance  and  pride  :  a  pride  that 
is,  doubtleu,  censurable,  though  it  is  neceaury,  and  inherent 
in  human  nature.  Pride  is  the  aeed  of  so  many  virtues  and 
qualiHcatiom,  thut  we  ought  neither  to  hope  its  destruction  nor 
attempt  to  weaken  it;  but  only  to  direct  it  to  worthy  purposes. 
If  1  here  ndicule  the  pride  of  certain  personn,  1  doubiltsi  do 
(his  only  from  another  kind  of  pride,  perhaps  belter  intended 
Ihan  their's  in  this  particular  instance,  as  beiug  more  confurm- 
able  to  the  general  inletest ;    for  justice  in  judgment  and  ac- 

ins  is  never  any  thing  more  than  the  happy  union  between 

ir  ititerest  and  that  of  tbe  public*. 

If  the  esteem  different  socioties  enlerlain  for  certain  senti- 
ments and  sciences  is  difTerent  according  (o  the  diversity  of 
passion*,  and  the  mental  pursuits  of  those  who  compose  such 
•ocieties;  who  can  doubl,  but  thai  the  difltrent  situations  of 
men  produce  the  same  eliect;  and  that  ideas,  agreeable  to 
persons  of  a  certain  rank,  are  diBagreeable  lo  thoie  in  a  dilTerent 
station?  When  a  warrior,  or  a  merchant,  expatimes  before  tha 


*  lutcFL'st  present*  objects  lo  ui  only  with  lucli  asjiecls  as  appear 
useful  lu  u*  on  our  porcciving  them.  Ulien  wc  judge  of  them  as 
conformable  to  the  public  iaterFit,  we  are  not  so  propcrlj  to  do 

I  honour  lo  a  just  manner  of  Ihiuking,  or  to  our  love  of  Justice,  as  to 
being  accideotallf  placed  in  such  a  litualion  as  makci  it  our  interest 
to  ieo  object*  in  Ibe  latne  light  as  the  public.  H'boever  thorougfalj 
etmmlnei  his  ovn  mind  nill  find  «o  many  errors,  that  they  will  forca 
him  to  be  modest ;  and,  inilcail  of  being  pufTud  u|i  with  hi*  own  abi- 

i  ntln,  he  will  be  igiiuraiit  of  his  sn)i«rioTity.  Good  tense,  like  kcalUi, 
when  wc  hare  it,  i«e  do  not  perceivn  it. 
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gentlemen  of  the  law,  one  on  the  art  of  sieges,  encampment^ 
and  military  evolutions^  and  the  other  on  the  trade  of  indigo, 
sugar,  silk,  and  cacaos,  they  will  be  heard  with  less  pleasure  and 
avidity  than  the  man  who  lays  open  the  intrigues  of  the  judges, 
the  prerogatives  of  magistracy,  and  the  manner  of  conducting  a 
particular  suit ;  for  he  will  talk  of  the  objects  which  their  turn 
cf  mind,  or  their  vanity,  renders  more  particularly  interesting 
to  them. 

In  general,  people  consider,  with  contempt,  the  mind  of  a 
nan  who  is  in  a  station  inferior  to  theirs.  Whatever  merit  a 
citizen  may  have,  he  will  always  be  despised  by  a  man  who  en- 
joys a  high  post,  if  that  placeman  has  a  weak  understanding ; 
^  Though  there  is,'*  as  Domat  says,  ''  but  one  civil  distinction 
between  a  citizen  and  a  great  lord,  and  one  natural  distinction 
between  a  man  of  sense  and  a  stupid  nobleman. '^ 

It  is  always,  then,  personal  interest,  modified  according  to 
the  difference  of  our  wants,  our  passions,  our  genius,  and  our 
conditions,  which,  combining  in  various  societies,  in  an  infinite 
number  of  ways,  produces  such  an  astonishing  diversity  of 
opinions. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  variety  of  interestsj  that  each  so« 
eiety  have  their  genius,  their  particular  manner  of  judging,  and 
their  favourite  spirit,  which  they  would  freely  deifyi  if  the  fear 
of  the  censures  of  the  public  did  not  oppose  such  an  apotheosis. 

Thus  we  see  the  reason  why  people  form  themselves  into  dif- 
ferent societies.  There  is  scarcely  a  man  so  stupid,  but,  if  he 
pays  a  certain  attention  to  the  choice  of  his  company,  may  spend 
his  life  amidstaconcert  of  praises,  uttered  by  sincere  admirers; 
while  there  is  not  a  man  of  sense,  who,  if  he  promiscuously 
joins  in  different  companies,  will  not  be  successively  treated  as 
a  fool,  and  a  wise  man,  as  agreeable  and  tiresome,  as  stupid  and 
a  man  of  genius. 

The  general  conclusion  of  what  I  have  just  said  is,  that  per* 
sonal  interest  in  each  society  is  the  only  appraiser  of  the  merit 
of  persons  and  things.  It  only  remains  to  shew,  why  men  the 
most  generally  admired  and  sought  after  by  particular  societies, 
such  as  those,  of  which  the  superior  stations  are  composed^  are 
.not  always  esteemied  by  the  public. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

OP  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  JUDGMENTS  OF  THB 
Pt'flUC  AND  THOSE  OP  PRIVATE  SOCIETIES. 

To  discover  the  causo  of  the  (Itlll'rcnce  butvrecn  ihe  jad^ 

nients  rormeil  by  the  public  and  by  private  societies,  it  must  b« 

observerl,  that  a  iialioa  U  only  au  aiscmbUge  of  Ibc  cilizeDi  of 

which  it  is  con  I  posed ;  thai  the  inlcrcal  of  each  citizeniialway, 

by  Rome  lies,  attached  to  tbe  public  interest:    that,  like  the 

stars,  which  suspended  in  the  deierls  or  space,  are  there  moved 

by  two  priucipal  motions,  the  first  slow*,  in  common  with  the 

whole  univerM,  and  tlie  second  more  rapid,  and  peculiar  to 

those  bodies :  to  each  societjt  is  moved  by  tivo  diOcrent  kiodt 

of  inlerusl, 

'       Tbo  first  and  weaker  is  in  common  witb  the  whole  society  iit 

I  general,  that  is,  with  the  nation  ;  and  the  second,  more  po»< 

I  crful,  is  absolutely  peculiar  to  tbe  individual. 

Consequently  from  these  two  kinds  of  interest  arise  two  kinds 
oridca.1,  adapted  to  please  private  societies. 

One,  which  tnore  immediately  relates  to  the  public  interest. 
and  lias  for  its  object  laws,  politic^  commerce,  war,  arts,  and 
sciences:  iu  this  sptciesof  ideas,  every  individual  is  interested  ; 
this  species  is  consequently  the  more  generally,  and,  at  the 
same  tinie,  the  more  weakly  esteemed  by  most  private  societies. 
]  say  by  most,  because  there  are  societies,  such  as  those  of  the 
academical  kind,  where  the  ideas,  most  generally  useful,  are 
such  Qs  are  the  most  particokrly  agreeable,  and  where  personal 
interest  is,  by  that  means,  confonnded  with  the  public  interest. 
The  other  species  of  ideas  has  an  immediate  relation  to  the 
private  interest  of  each  little  society  ;  that  is,  to  the  tastes  anil 
aversions,  to  the  projects  and  pleasures  of  its  members.  It  is, 
therefore,  more  interesting  and  more  agreeable,  in  the  eyes  of 
those  of  this  socitty,  who  are  commonly  indiili;rent  enough 
with  respect  to  the  public  interest. 


*  According  lo  tbe  svilcm  of  the  unlieul  philosopliei 
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TbU  dtttinction  being  admitted,  whoeyer  acquires  a  very ) 
great  oomber  of  ideas  of  this  last  kind,  that  is,  of  those  ideas 
ibaft  are  particuburly  interesting  to  the  society  in  which  he 
lives,  will,  COBseqaeotly,  be  regarded  by  them  as  a  man  of 
abilities :  but,  if  this  man  appears  in  a  public  light,  either  by 
writing  a  work,  or  by  being  raised  to  a  high  post,  he  will  fre« 
quently  appear  in  a  very  mean  light.  Thus  a  Toice  appeara 
charining  in  the  chamber,  that  is  too  weak  for  the  theatre. 

When  a  man,  on  the  contrary,  is  wholly  possessed  by  ideas, 
in  which  the  whole  community  in  general  are  interested,  he 
will  be  less  agreeable  to  the  societies  among  whom  he  spends 
bis  time.  To  them  he  will  sometimes  appear  insipid,  and  out 
of  hia sphere;  but,  if  be  is  placed  in  a  public  light,  either  by 
writing  a  new  work,  or  being  raised  to  an  eminent  post,'  hia 
genius  will  then  shine,  and  he  wiH  merit  the  title  of  a  man  of 
superior  abilities.  He  is  a  large  Colossal  statue  that  appears 
disagreeable  in  the  sculptor's  workshop,  but,  being  raised  in  a 
public  square,  becomes  the  admiration  of  the  citizens. 

Bat  why  do  not  people  unite  in  their  own  minds  both  these 
kinds  of  ideas,  and  obtain  at  once  the  esteem  both  of  the  nation 
in  general,  and  of  the  individuals?  **  This  is,''  I  reply,  "  be* 
cause  the  kind  of  study  to  which  a  man  most  apply  himself,  in 
order  to  acquire  ideas  wherein  the  public  is  concerned,  and  to 
obtain  those  that  relate  to  the  private  societies  and  classes  among 
mankind,  are  absolutely  different." 

If  we  would  please  the  world,  we  must  not  dive  too  deep 
into  any  subject,  but  skim  incessantly  from  one  subject  to  ano« 
ther.  Our  knowledge  should  be  various,  and  for  that  reason  it 
must  be  superficial ;  we  «hould  know  every  thing  without  losing 
our  time  in  learning  to  know  every  thing  perfectly ;  and  con« 
sequently  give  our  knowledge  more  surface  than  depth. 

Now  the  public  has  no  interest  in  esteeming  men  who  are  uni« 
•  Tersally  superficial ;  they,  perhaps^  do  not  even  do  them  strict 
justice,  and  never  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  measure  the 
abilities  of  a  mind  filled  with  too  many  diiOTerent  kindsof  know- 
ledge. It  being  only  for  their  interest  to  esteem  those  who 
render  themselves  superior  in  one.  kind,  and,  by  that  means^ 
improvn  the  sum  of  iiuman  knowledge ;    the  public  ought, 

L 
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therefore,  to  set  bat  little  value  od  the  superficial  attainments 
of  the  multitude. 

We  ought  theOj^  in  order  to  obtain  a  general  esteem,  to  give 
our  knowledge  more  depth  than  surface ;  and  to  concentre,  if  I 
may  so  express  myself,  as  in  the  focus  of  a  burning  glass,  all  the 
heat  and  rays  of  the  mind.  How  then  is  it  possible  to  divide 
our  application  to  these  two  kinds  of  study,  since  the  life  we 
must  lead,  to  follow  either  the  one  or  the  other,  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent ?  We  can  have,  therefore,  only  one  of  these  species  of 
knowledge  without  the  other. 

If,  in  order  to  acquire  those  ideas  in  which  the  public  are 
interested,  it  is  necessary,  as  I  shall  prore  in  the  followiog 
chapters,  to  have  recourse  to  silence  and  solitude  ;  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  necessary,  in  order  to  present  before  private  socieliea 
such  ideas  as  are  most  agreeable  to  them,  to  mix  entirely  with 
the  multitude,  with  whom  it  is  impossible  to  live  without  fill- 
ing our  heads  with  false  and  puerile  ideas:  I  say  false,  becaoie 
every  man  who  is  acquainted  with  only  one  settled  manner  of 
thought,  necessarily  considers  those  of  the  class  with  whom  he 
converses  as  the  most  excellent  society  in  the  universe;  he  if 
led  to  imitate  the  different  nations  in  the  contempt  they  ma« 
tually  shew  for  the  manners,  religion,  and  even  the  difiereni 
dresses  of  each  other;  where  every  thing  appears  ridiculous^ 
that  docs  not  resemble  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
behold ;  and  consequently  they  fall  into  errors  of  the  grossest 
kind.  Whoever  warmly  engages  himself  in  the  little  interests 
of  private  societies  must  necessarily  place  too  great  an  esteem 
on  trifles. 

.  Therefore,  who  can  flatter  himself  with  here  escaping  the 
snares  of  self-love,  when  he  sees  that  there  is  no  attorney  in  his 
office,  no  counseller  in  his  chamber,  no  merchant  in  his  compt* 
jng*house,  no  ofBcer  in  his  garrison,  who  does  not  believe,  that 
the  attention  of  mankind  is  fixed  on  him?^ 


*  What  pk^ader  is  there,  who  is  not  in  an  ecstaiy  at  the  reading  of 
his  Factum,  and  does  not  consider  it  as  a  more  serious  and  important 
affair  than  the  works,  not  only  of  Fontenelle,  but  of  all  the  philosophers 
who  have  written  qa  the  knowkxlge  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  human 
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Every  one  may  apply  to  himself  this  tale  of  a  mother  In  oae 
vf  the  coflyents,  who,  being  witness  of  a  dispute  between  the 
amstaot  and  her  soperior,  asked  the  first  she  foond  in  the  par* 
loar,  "  Do  you  know  that  mother  Cecilia  and  mother  Theresa 
baye  just  been  qnarrelling?  Bot  you  are  surprised  ? — Bless  me ! 
is  it  pottible  that  you  can  be  really  ignorant  of  their  quarrel  ? 
Where  do  yoa  cooie  from  }'*  We  are  ail  of  us  more  or  less  this 
another:  that  in  which  we  and  our  companions  are  employed^ 
most  be  the  employment  of  all  mankind ;  what  we  thiuki  be* 
lieye,  and  say,  most  be  thought,  believedf  and  said  by  the 
whole  ani?ene« 

How  a  courtier  who  lives  amidst  a  variety  of  company,  where 
nothing  is  talked  of  bot  the  cabals  and  intrigues  of  the  court, 
of  those  who  rise  into  credit,  or  fall  into  disgrace,  and  who,  in 
Ibe  extensive  circle  of  his  acquaintance,  see^  nobody  who  is  not 
snore  or  less  affected  with  the  saitoe  subjects ;  how,  1  say,  can 
thia  courtier  avoid  persuading  himself,  that  the  intrigues  of  the 
court  are  the  objects  most  worthy  of  meditation,  and  such  as 
are  the  most  generally  interesting  to  the  human  mind  ?  Can 
Jhe  imagine  that  at  the  shop  next  to  his.  own  houscy  the  people 
neither  know  him,  nor  any  of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  his 

understanding  ?  **  The  works  of  the  hOter/'  says  he,  <«  are  amusing, 
but  frivolous,  and  by  no  means  worthy  of  being  the  object  of  study/* 
To  shew  in  a  clear  light  the  importance  which  every  person  gives 
to  his  own  em^oyments,  I  shall  here  quote  some  lines  from  the  pre- 
fiioe  of  a  book  intitled,  A  treatise  on  the  Nightingale :  *'  I  have,**  says 
the  author,  **  employed  twenty  years  in  composing  this  work.  Men 
•f  reieetioii  have  always  maintained,  that  the  greatest  and  the  most 
lefioed  pleasure  we  are  capable  of  tastmg  in  this  world,  is  that  which 
resoltt  from  our  being  sensible  that  we  are  of  some  use  tp  society : 
this  we  oqght  to  have  in  view  in  all  our  actions  t  and  be  who  does  not 
thus  employ  himself  in  doing  all  he  can  to  promote  the  general  good 
of  mankind,  seems  to  be  ignorant,  that  he  is  bom  as  much  for  the 
advantage  of  others,  as  for  his  own.  Such  are  the  motives  that  have 
engaged  me  to  present  to  the  public,  this  Treatise  on  the  Nightingiile/* 
tone  fines  after,  the  author  adds :  **  That  love  of  the  public  welfure 
which  has  induced  me  to  publish  this  work,  has  not  tu&ered  me  to 
fovgelt  thai  it  ought  to  be  written  with  frankness  and  sincerity  .t' 
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converutiorif  that  llicy  io  uoteven  suspect  tha  existence  of 
the  things  that  so  warmly  >Hcct  faia  ima;ji nation  g  that  in  a 
corner  of  hi»  garret,  there  live*  a  philatopher,  lo  whom  ih« 
inlrigUM  and  cabaU  forinwi  by  nn  ambitious  mnn  to  obiain  the 
ribbons  or  all  the  orders  of  ktii^hlhnod  in  Europe,  appear  a* 
fiuerile,  and  even  less  rational,  thsn  a  pin  fomied  by  some 
»choi>l-b(n,-«,  to  steal  a  bos  of  sugar-plums ;  and  in  whose  opi- 
nion  Iht!  auibilious  are  euly  nld  children,  who  think  themselvc* 

A  couriipr  coulJ  never  imagine,  (hat  any  person  living  had 
such  s(?iitimentS(  if  be  came  to  suspect  it,  he  woald  be  like  the 
Ifing  of  Pegn,  who,  having  aiked  soma  Venetiant  the  name  of 
their  sovcieign,  nnd  tliry  answering;,  that  they  wt^re  not  go. 
verned  by  kings,  thought  this  answer  so  ridiculous,  that  he 
burst  into  laughter. 

The  greal,  'lis  true,  are  in  general  not  subject  to  his  snspi. 
cions;  every  ono  uf  thum  believes,  that  he  fills  a  large  and 
conspicuous  *pacc  on  this  globe;  and  imagines  that  there  ia 
only  one  turn  of  thoaght,  nhich  ought  to  be  ihc  standard  of 
thinking  among  mankind;  and  that  this  manner  of  thinking  it 
Ihatof  all  those  with  whom  he  converses.  IT  from  lime  to  time 
be  hears,  that  there  are  npinious  dili'ercnt  from  his  own.  be 
perceives  them  only  ut  a  dialancc,  where  the  objects  are  confus- 
ed, and  imagine*  them  confined  to  the  heads  of  a  small  number 
ofgtnpid  mortals.  lie  is,  in  this  respect,  as  silly  as  the  Chinew 
geographer,  who,  ftikd  with  an  extravagant  love  for  his  native 
country,  drew  a  map  of  the  world,  that  was  almost  eolirely 
covered  by  the  empire  of  China,  on  the  confines  of  which 
could  just  be  perceived  Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  and  America. 
Each  is  to  himself  the  whole  universe,  aud  the  others  ara 

We  see,  then,  that  a  man  being  forced  to  render  hinuelf 
agreeable  to  the  tittle  society  io  which  he  is  placed ;  to  apply 
himself  to  trifling  concerns,  and  to  adopt  a  thousand  pre j ad icea, 
he  must  insensibly  crowd  Itis  brain  with  an  iafiaile  number  of 
ideat  that  will  appear  absurd  and  ridieuhnis,  when  exposed  to 
the  public  observation. 

I  however,  with  great  pleasure  observe,  that  by  tbesc  coarw 
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tien  I  do  not  mean  all  in  high  statioas :  a  TureDne,  a  Richelieu^ 
ii  liMmaboorg,  a  £||l!chefoncaaltf  a  Retz,  and  many  otbers     ^/ 
|wo?a.  Chat  M\y  k  not  Ihe  neceasary  lot  of  all  in  an  elevated      ' 
rimk ;  and  that  by  tke  above  we  are  to  understand  only  thoae 
who  never  move,  bat  in  their  own  Torticea. 

These  are  the  nea  whom  the  public  have,  with  inch  good 
jteaion,  considered  as  absolotely  void  of  sense,  I  shall 
briftgt  as  a  |HXK>f  of  it«  their  ridiculoos  and  exdusiye  preten-^ 
Mas  to  an  elegant  manner  of  speaking,  and  a  polite  beha- 
-vionr*.  These  pretentions  I  the  noore  freely  choose  as  an 
/example,  becanse  the  young  men»  the  dopes  of  the  jargon  of 
the  world,  too  often  take  aflfectation  for  wit,  aqd  good  aenSf 
Sot  iUly* 


CHAP.  IX. 

OF  AK  ELEGANT  MANNER  OF  SPEAKING,  AND  A  POLITE 

BEHAVIOUR. 

EmtY  litde  tociety,  divided  by  taste  and  interest,  respec* 
tiTcly  accuse  each  other  with  having  a  bad  manner  of  speech ; 
that  of  the  young  men  displeases  the  old,  that  of  the  passionate 
man  he  who  is  <tf  a  phlegmatic  disposition,  and  that  of  the 
monk  the  man  of  the  world. 

if  tk^  onderstand  by  a  good,  or  elegant  manner,  that  pro« 
fier  to  please  equally  in  all  companies  •  there  is  no  man  who 
has  a  good  manner.  For,  in  order  to  be  possessed  of  this 
•4|nalification,  he  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  all  kinds  of  know« 
ledge,  all  kinds  of  wit,  and  perhaps  all  the  diflferent  jargons ; 
which  is  absolotely  impossible.  We  can  then  only  understand  by 
•Ae  words  BleganI  Manner,  that  kind  of  conversation  where  \Mh 
the  ideas  and  the  expressions  in  which  they  are  clothed  ought 
to  be  the  most  generally  adapted  to  please.  Now  the  elegant 
UMiner  thus  defined,  belongs  to  no  one  class  of  men  in  particular, 
bnt  only  to  thoee  who  employ  themselves  upon  grand  and  im- 
portant subjects;  and,  being  versed  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
4s  aaonlily,  metaphysics^  war,  commerce,  and  politics,  con- 
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■lantly  present  to  the  mind  nbjecis  ihat  are  or  the  utmwl 
importance  to  human  beings.  Thii  kind  or  conversation  it 
doubtless  the  moxt  generally  interesting;  but  it  ix  not,  an  1  hare 
already  ob-»erved,  the  mosl  agreeable  to  some  pnriiciilar 
•ucielii'S.  Every  one  of  these  societies  regards  their  manner 
of  speaking  as  superior  to  that  of  the  men  of  wit,  and  that  of 
the  men  of  wit  as  simply  superior  to  that  of  every  other  kind. 

Little  societies  are,  in  this  respect,  like  the  peasants  of 
dilTerent  provinces,  who  speak  more  readily  the  jargon  of  their 
own  village  than  the  language  of  the  nation;  but  prefer  the 
national  language  to  the  dialect  of  any  of  the  other  provinces. 
A  good  manner  oF  speaking  is  what  each  society  considers  ai 
the  best  except  his  own,  and  that  thi^  manner  is  that  of  the 
men  of  wit. 

I  however  confess,  that  were  it  necessary  to  chuse  to  which 
manner  we  ought  to  give  the  preference,  it  would,'  beyond  all 
contradiction,  fall  to  that  of  the  courtiers.  Not  but  Ihat  a 
citizen  has  as  many  ideas;  both  frequently  talk  without  a 
meaning ;  and  with  respect  to  ideasf  neither  has  any  advantage 
over  the  other;  bnt  the  former,  from  the  advantages  of  hi* 
situation,  obtains  ihoae  ideas  that  are  more  geoerally  iiw 
le  resting. 

1q  fact,  if  the  manners,  the  inclinations,  the  prejudices)  and 
the  character  of  kings,  have  a  consideriible  influence  on  the 
happiness  or  unhappincss  of  the  public,  every  circiimatance 
relating  to  them  must  be  highly  interesting.  The  ceaverta- 
liuQ  of  a  man  attached  to  the  court,  who  cannot  speak  of  his 
own  employments,  withuat  frec]uenlly  mentioning  his  mastert 
U  therefore  not  so  insipid  as  that  of  a  citizen.  Besides,  per- 
sons of  high  rank,  being  generally  raised  greatly  above  want, 
and  having  scarcely  any  thing  else  to  do  but  to  render  them, 
•elves  agreeable,  it  i%  certain  that  their  conversation  must,  in 
this  respect  also,  receive  great  advantages  from  iheir  station ; 
Ibis  generally  renders  the  ladies  of  the  court  sn  superior  to 
•ther  women  in  graces,  in  wit,  vivacity;  and  for  this  reasoa 
the  women  of  genius  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  ladiu 
of  the  court. 

Stlt  though  the  manner  of  speaking  at  court  is  superior  to 
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Ibal  of  the  citizen^  the  great,  not  haviog  always  conous  anec* 
dotet  te  repeat,  of  the  priyate  life  of  kings,  their  coaversatioa 
most  commonly  turns  on  the  privileges  of  their  employments^ 
on  those  of  their  birthy  on  their  adventures  of  gallantry,  and 
on  the  ridiculous  incidents  of  an  evening ;  conversations  that 
must  appear  insipid  to  most  other  societies. 

Courtiers  are  then  exactly  in  the  same  case  as  persons  closelj 
employed  in  any  business  or  mechanic  art ;  they  make  them 
the  only  and  perpetual  subject  of  conversation :  in  consequence 
of  thiSf  they  are  taxed  with  a  bad  manner  of  speaking ;  be* 
cause  those  who  are  disgusted  always  revenge  themselves  by 
giTing  a  contemptuous  word  to  those  who  fill  them  with 
disgust* 

It  will  be  replied,  perhaps.  That  no  society  accuses  the  great 
of  having  a  bad  manner  of  expression ;  but  if  most  societies  are 
jilent  in  this  respect,  it  is  because  it  is  imposed  upon  them  by 
birth  and  titles,  which  prevent  their  discovering  their  senti. 
ments,  and  frequently  hinders  their  countenancing  them,  eves 
in  their  own  minds.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  let  us  examine 
a  man  of  good  sense  on  this  subject.  The  manner  in  which 
the  great  express  themselves,  he  will  say,  is  very  frequently 
full  of  afiectation.  This  manner,  used  at  court,  was  doubtlesr 
introduced  there  by  some  person  engaged  in  intrigues;  who,  to 
throw  a  veil  over  his  designs,  resolved  to  talk  without,  saying 
any  thing :  the  dupes  of  this  affectation  followed  his  example, 
without  having  any  thing  to  conceal.  They  borrowed  the  jar- 
gon of  the  first,  and  fancied  they  uttered  something  very  fine, 
when  they  pronounced  words  so  melodiously  arrayed.  The 
men  in  plac^,  in  order  to  divert  the  great  from  attending  to 
afiairs  of  an  important  nature,  and  to  render  them  incapable 
of  applying  to  them,  applauded  this  manner  of  speaking,  aU 
lowed  it  to  be  termed  wit,  and  were  the  first  in  giving  it  that 
name.  But  whatever  eulogiums  are  given  to  this  jargon,  if  we 
estimate  the  merit  of  the  pretty  turns  and  phrases  so  admired 
in  polite  companies,  by  translating  them  into  another  lan- 
guage, the  translation  will  remove  our  prejudices  in  their 
favour^  an4  xpost  of  the  phrases  will  be  found  void  of  sense. 
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Therefore^  miny  people  have  the  greateft  coDtempt  far 
these  thioing  geniiues,  and  frequeotJy  repeat  this  verse  of  the 
play: 

"  When  a  good  manner  appears,  good  sense  retires;'* 

The  true  elegant  manner  of  speaking,  is,  therefore,  that  of 
the  man  of  sense,  in  whatsoever  station  he  is  placed. 

I  will  add»  that  the  courtiers,  applying  themselves  to  very 
few  ideas,  are  in  this  respect  inferior  to  men  of  genius,  but  are 
superior  to  them  in  the  manner  of  expressing  their  ideas;  and 
their  pretensions  here  appear  beyond  all  contradiction  to  be 
well  founded.  Though  words,  in  themselves,  are  neither  noble 
nor  medn^  and  in  a  country  where  the  people  are  respected,  af 
in  England,  they  neither  do,  nor  ought  to,  make  this  distinc. 
tioD;  yet  in  a  monarchy,  where  the  people  are  held  in  no 
esteem,  it  is  certain,  that  words  ought  to  take  either  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  denominatiom^  according  as  they  are  used 
or  rejected  at  court;  and  thus  the  expressions  of  the  courtiers 
must  always  be  elegant;  but  most  courtiers,  employing  them« 
selves  only  about  trifles,  the  dictionary  of  the  noble  language 
is  for  this  reason  very  short,  and  is  not  sufficient  even  for  a 
romance,  in  which  these  of  high  rank,  who  attempt  to  write^ 
oAen  find  themselves  much  inferior  to  men  of  letters*. 

With  respect  to  those  subjects  that  are  considered  as  serious, 
and  at  the  same  time  connected  with  philosophy  and  the  arts, 
experience  informs  us,  that  the  great  can  here  scarcely  stam- 

<  What  creates  the  greatest  prejudice  in  fitvour  of  the  great,  is  the 
ca^  air,  and  the  pleastng  gestures  that  accompany  their  discourse^ 
which  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  efiect  of  the  confidence  necessarily 
inspired  by  the  advantage  of  their  rank;  and,  in  this  respect,  they  are 
therefore  commonly  much  superior  to  men  of  learning.  Now,  as  de- 
clamation is>  according  to  Aristotle,  the  first  part  of  eloquence,  they 
may,  in  conversing  on  trifles,  have,  on  this  account,  the  advantage 
over  men  of  letters.  An  advantage  which  they  lose  in  writing,  not 
only  because  they  arc  not  then  supported  by  the  delusive  arts  of  dcda*' 
mation,  but  because  their  writmgs  arc  only  in  the  style  of  their  con* 
Tcrsations;  and  we  commonly  write  iU,  when  we  write  as  we  q>eak. 
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r  trot  their  meaning":  wlience  it  follows,  that,  in  regarJ  in 
'  expre»ion,  they  are  not  superior  to  men  of  learning;  and  that, 
in  this  respect,  tbey  tiave  no  advantage  over  common  men, 
except  in  triHing,  which  they  have  made  their  study,  and  in  a 
man&f^r  formed  inio  a  particular  art;  but  this  superion<y  ii 
DQt  yet  well  eslablished,  and  yet  almost  all  men  exaggerate  it, 
from  a  mechanical  respect  they  shew  to  hirih  and  titles. 

But  ridiculous  as  this  exclusive  privilege  of  having  a  good 
manner  of  speaking  may  appear  in  the  great,  it  is  lets  a  ridlculs 
peculiar  to  their  atatiou  than  to  human  nature.  Why  should 
Dot  pride  persuaHe  the  great  that  ihey,  and  tlione  of  their  clai*. 
are  endned  nith  minds  more  adapted  to  please  in  convemtioa, 
when  the  same  pride  has  fully  persuaded  nearly  all  men  in 
general,  that  nature  has  lighted  the  sun,  only  to  give  fertility 
to  this  little  point  Called  (he  earth,  and  disseminated  the  tir- 
mament  with  stars,  only  to  enlighten  it  during  the  night. 

Men  are  vain,  full  of  contempt,  and  consequently  unjust, 
whenever  they  can  he  so  with  impunity.  For  which  reaton, 
all  men  imagine,  that  on  this  globe  there  is  no  part  of  it;  in 
this  part  of  the  earth,  no  nation  j  in  the  nation,  no  prOTince; 
in  the  province,  no  city;  in  the  city,  no  society  comparable 
to  oars ;  we  think  ourselves  superior  to  all  oar  acqoainlanco ; 
and,  step  by  step,  surprise  ourselves  into  a  secret  penoaslon 
thai  we  are  the  first  persons  in  the  universef.  Thus,  foolish 
as  the  exclusive  pretensions  to  an  elegant  manner  of  speaking 
may  be,  and  how  ridiculous  soever  the  public  may  represent 
the  great  in  this  respedt  this  folly  will  always  meet  with  favour 
from  an  indolent  and  sound  philosophy,  which  ought  to  spare 
ihem  the  mortification  of  tasting  the  bitterneia  of  useless  r»- 
DKdiei. 

If  anoister,  confined  with  his  shell,  is  acquainted  with  no 
more  of  the  universe  than  the  rock  on  which  it  is  fixed  ;  and, 
therefore,  cannot  judge  of  its  extent  f  how  can  the  coartier, 
involved  in  the  midst  of  a  little  society,  always  surrounded  }}y 


*  1  only  speak,  in  this  chapter,  of  thov;  of  the  great 
never  exerted  and  improveil  the  powers  of  the  mind. 
>  Sec  tlie  Mock  Pedatil,  a  comedy  bv  CyraDo  de  Bergci 


who  have 
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the  «Bme  objects,  and  acejuainteil  with  only  oire  train  eftbonghU, 
be  able  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  things? 

ITruthiapever  engendered  and  perceired,  but  Id  the  f«- 
mentation  of  contrary  opinions,  '['lie  nniverse  ii  only  knon-n 
to  us  in  proportion  as  we  become  acquaintMl  with  it.  WhoeTcr 
confinet  himself  to  i-ooTcrnng  wiib  one  mt  of  companions,  can- 
not  avoid  adopting  tlieir  prejudices,  eapecialljr  if  they  flatter 
his  pride  ? 

Who  can  separate  himself  from  an  error,  wben  vanily,  th* 
companion  of  i^noraoue,  has  tied  him  to  it,  aitd  rendered  it 
dear  to  him? 

Through  an  effect  of  the  sarac  Tsnity,  the  courtiers  imagine 
thtmselres  the  sole  posHcssors  of  a  polite  behaviour;  which, 
Bccordinf  to  them,  is  the  highest  merit,  and  without  whicJt 
no  such  thing  as  merit  can  subsist.  They  do  not  petceivc  ihM 
this  behaviour,  which  they  call  the  cuMom  of  the  world,  by 
way  of  excellence,  is  only  the  custom  of  those  with  whom  they 
converse.  At  MoDomotapa,  vkhen  the  king  sneeees,  all  the 
cuurtien  are  obliged,  through  politeness,  to  sneeze  ain;  and 
the  sneesing,  spreading  from  the  court  to  the  city,  and  from 
the  ciiy  to  the  provinceii,  the  whole  trnptrB  seemi  to  have  got- 
ten a  cold.  Who  can  doubt,  but  that  there  are  some  courlieri 
who  value  themselves  in  sneezing  in  a  more  noble  manner  than 
other  ment  who  do  not  tnnsider  themaelvea,  as  in  this  reGpect* 
the  only  possessors  of  the  polite  behaviour;  and  treat  as  bad 
company,  or  as  barbarians,  every  individual,  and  all  the  n^ 
tions  whose  sneezing  appears  to  them  leu  harmonious  ? 

Do  not  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marian  islands  pretend  that 
civility  consists  m  taking  holil  of  the  foot  of  him  to  whom  they 
would  do  honour,  in  gently  stroking  the  ^e,  and  in  nevu 
■pitting  before  a  sopenor  i 

Do  not  the  Chiriguanes  maintain,  dwt  it  i*  proper  they 
should  have  breeches;  but  tliat  the  politest  manner  of  wearing 
them  is  under  the  arm,  as  we  do  our  hata? 

Do  not  the  inhabitant*  of  the  Philippines  say,  that  it  is  not  the 
fausineis  of  the  husband  to  make  hi*  wife  taste  the  first  plea- 
sures of  love  i  that  this  is  a  trouble  which  he  hires  another  to 
dischdrge  i    Do  not  they  add,  That  a  gill  who  ii  a  maid  at  the 
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tins  •(  h«[  Burriage  it  vvid  of  merit,  knd  only  worthy  ftf 
Conl«iDpt  > 

Do  they  not  mainUin  al  Pegu,  that  U  i*  tbe  roust  polite  and 
decent  beliBviour  for  ibe  king  lo  ftdvauce  into  the  audieoi.'e- 
cfaamber,  with  a  fan  in  hit  hand,  pretreUed  by  four  of  the  most 
beautiful  young  men  of  the  court,  who  are  destined  lo  his 
pleasure,  and  are,  at  the  aamo  timei  bis  interpreten,  and  the 
heralds  who  declare  his  will  i 

\Ver«  I  to  run  through  all  the  natiorn,  1  should  erery  where 
find  a  diflerenl  behaviout*:  and  each  people,  in  particalar, 
would  ucccuarily  think  ihemsvlvt.-s  iu  thu  poKsouton  of  that 
which  U  the  iDoft  polite.  Now,  it'  there  be  uothing  more  ridi- 
culoDi  than  such  pretciiMOiis,  even  in  the  eyes  of  our  courtiera; 
if  Uiey  do  bwt  return  frooi  iheae  lo  tbeiusclves;  they  will  see 
titU,  nndor  diOerent  names,  they  ridicnk  their  own  conduct. 

To  prove  thai  what  they  here  call,  "  The  cuitom  of  the 
wtirldt"  it  to  far  from  being  uiiiverMiNy  pleaiing,  that  it  mtut 
generally  dijpleofiB,  let  its  transport  luccctaively,  the  petit 
maiire  most  Jearucd  in  tUc  gestures,  attitudes,  and  beliaviour, 

*  In  the  )(ln*ilom  of  Juidn,  wh<-a  the  inhnbitanU  meet,  llicy  throw 
thevucltci  down  from  the  hatiimotki  in  trhirh  thejr  arc,  place  them' 
(dvM  UB  their  kneci  uier  a^aintt  each  otlier,  kiu  the  fruund,  clap 
thdr  buDds,  make  their  cnmpliinenti,  anil  rite.  Tlie  people  in  this 
couair]'  cerlaial;  bdicic  that  their  manner  of  laluting  i*  the  rooit 
^litc 

The  inhahitanli  of  the  ManilUf  ay,  that  pulitcncu  require*  that 
tbty  ihoidti  boiv  their  hudiit  vor;  loi*,  put  each  of  their  iianils  oa 
their  chouk*,  and  raitc  up  one  foot  from  the  groiiad.  keeping  the 
kiwef  bent 

The  Mvago  of  \ew  Orlcam  mainlaiiieJ,  Ihnt  wc  failed  in  politeness 
towards  onr  king'.  "  When  i  preient  myielf,"  iiid  he,  '■  to  the  great 
chief,  1  salute  him  with  a  howl  t  then  I  run  to  the  buttom  orthecabin, 
wilhoat  calling  a  lin^lc  glanoe  tu  the  right  ride,  when  the  chief  is 
MBlcd.  There  I  renew  mjr  nlalalion,  raising  my  hand*  upon  my  haul, 
and  buwiiug  three  t  mes.  Tbe  chief  iniilei  me  to  tit,  b;  a  hiw  s^hi 
npua  vbich  1  thank  him  with  another  howl.  At  every  question  tbe 
chief  asks  me,  I  hnwl  once  before  1  answer  him  t  and  I  take  leave  of 
him  by  drawling  out  a  boni  until  1  am  out  of  his  preMucc." 
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called  (he  custom  of 
land;  and  «i(h  bim  » 
thess  paniculan  hu  i 
■5  bad  company  ;  it  i 
thete  SL'veral  people  i 


Llie  world,  to  CitJDa,  Holland,  and  Eng. 
nd  ■  man  of  sense,  whose  ignorance  in 
iccasioned  l>ts  being  treated  a-s  stupid,  or 
I  certain,  ilial  tbe  latter  «ill  pass  among 
I  better  initiucted  in  the  true  btluTiour 


of  the  world  than  the  fotmer? 

But  whence  would  they  fi:irm  inch  a  jud^enl?  It  is,  be- 
cause rtason,  independent  of  the  modet  and  rusloms  of  a 
country,  is  no  where  a  stranger,  and  no  where  ridiculous  ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  the  castonu  of  a  country  where  they  are  nn- 
Icnown,  always  render  him  who  ohacrvea  them  ridiculous,  in 
proportion  as  he  is  more  attentive  to  fulfil  what  he  believes  to 
be  polite  behaviour? 

If,  to  avoid  the  dull  and  methodical  air  that  ta  held  in  abhor- 
rence by  good  company,  -our  young  men  often  play  the  fool, 
who  can  doubt  but  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  English,  the  Ger- 
mans,  and  the  Spaniards,  our  petit  tuaitre  will  not  appear  the 
more  lidiculoun,  as  they  are  more  attentive  to  perform  inhat 
they  believe  to  be  polite  bthaviour } 

It  is  therefore  certain,  ai  least  if  we  may  judge  from  the  re- 
ception given  to  our  permn^  of  distinction  in  foreign  countries, 
that  what  tliey  call  the  usage  of  the  world,  is  so  far  from 
pleasing  universally,  that  it  must  be  more  generally  displeas- 
ing;  and  that  it  u  as  different  from  the  true  custom  of  the 
world,  which  it  always  founded  on  reason,  as  civility  is  from 
true  poliieuess. 

The  one  only  lupposes  manners ;  the  other  a  refined,  delicate, 
and  habitual,  benevolence  to  mankind. 

However,  though  there  is  lothiog  more  ridiculous  than  these 
Mclusive  pretensions  to  an  elegant  manner  of  expression  and 
a  polite  behaviour,  it  is  so  difficult,  as  I  have  observed  above, 
to  hve  io  the  aocieties  of  the  great,  without  adopting  some  of 
ihcir  errors,  that  men  of  sense,  who  are  most  on  their  guard, 
are  not  always  sure  of  heeping  clear  of  them.  Hence,  errors 
of  this  kind  arf  extremely  multiplied,  which  has  determined 
the  public  to  place  the  agreeable  in  the  rank  of  the  fulse  and 
little  geniuses:  I  say  little,  becatise  the  mind,  which  is  neither 
great  nor  little  la  itself,  always  borrows  one  or  other  of  these 
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CHAP.  X. 


r  MEN  ADHIRSD  BY  THE  PLBUC  ABE  NOT  ALWAYS 
E^TKEHKO  BY  M^  OF  THE  WORI.U. 


ilenominal ions  from  the  grundeur  or  the  smalluesiuf  ibcohjectt 
it  coanilen;  Bud  the  courtiers  caQ  acarc«ly  apply  ibviaaelvvs  to 
any  otber  bm  lirile  ohjects. 

It  follows,  frotD  the  two  preoeding  clupleri,  that  tbe  public 
iaterc«i  u  almoat  always ditierunt  froro  that  of  priTaio  tocietiu; 
an'J  lliat.  in  coDM^qaeace  of  tbiS)  tbe  men  most  esteemed  in 
the«e  xijcictiea,  are  not  always,  in  the  opinioB  of  ibe  public, 
toosl  wufthy  of  esteem. 

1  Ehall  now  shew,  that  ibose,  who  merit  the  greatest  esteem 
from  the  pulilic,  must,  by  their  aiaiiner  of  living  and  turn  of 

I  thought,  be  miMt  disagreeable  ti 
Why  I 
I  In  order  to  plea-ie  private  >ocieties,  it  is  not  necessary  tlie 
Iwrizon  of  our  ideas  should  be  very  rapaciojs  ;  but  we  ought 
to  engage  in  conversation,  and  to  study  and  know  the  woj-ld: 
on  the  contiory,  lu  w>'iaiD  a  gre.it  tepatalion  in  any  art  or 
science  whauoever,  ar>d  by  tlui  means  to  obtain  llic  public 
esteem,  requues,  as  I  have  said  aboTe,  a  v«ry  diUcrent  kind 
of  study. 

Suppose  men  desirous  of  studying  moral  philosophy;  it  ja 
only  by  the  a-tiiiiance  of  history,  aud  tbe  wings  uf  niediialion, 
that  they  can,  according  tu.lhe  Jiflereni  powers  of  their  minds, 
raise  themselTcs  to  diHt-rcnl  heights;  whence  one  discovers 
cities,  auoihrr  nations,  thi^one  part  of  ilie  world,  and  theoihrf 
the  vhole  universe.  It  is  only  by  contemplating  the  earlh  in 
Ibis  puini  of  view,  and  raising  it  to  lliisbeij-ht,  that  it  insensibly 
diminishes,  under  the  eve  cf  a  philosopher,  to  a  small  spsce; 
■od  to  his  view  takes  the  funn  of  a  village,  inbabitcil  by  dif. 
ftreot  families,  ih^t  boar  the  name  of  Chinese,  English,  French, 
Italian,  and  in  short,  all  those  we  give  to  the  dillisrenl  nations. 
Thus,  bringing  before  him  the  manners,  laws,  cnstoms,  reli- 
gions, and  the  dlU'erent  passions  thai  actuate  mankind,  be  be* 
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comes  almoet  inicDiible,  both  to  the  praise  and  the  t&tire  of  m< 
I'toas,  can  break  all  ihe  chaia*  of  prejudice,  uxamioe  with  a 
tranquil  eye  the  contrary  opiaions  ibat  divide  the  butiMii 
apGcies;  pan,  wiihout  aitoniBhinenl,  frorn  a  seragiia  to  a 
chartreuie,  contemplate  with  pleaiure  the  extent  ol'  human 
fvlly,  and  tee,  with  the  same  eye,  Akibiades  cut  off  the 
tail  of  hU  dug.  tuid  Mtihumvt  shut  hinisi-lf  up  in  a  raTcrn, 
ilie  one  (o  ridicule  tiic  fotly  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  other  ta 
enjoy  the  adoration  of  the  world. 

Now  mcli  ideas  never  present  tbemtelvcs  but  in  silenca 
and  Eolilutle.  If  the  musei,  say  the  poets,  love  the  wooda, 
meadows,  and  fountains,  it  is  because  they  enjoy  there  tbu 
trantjuilliiy  thai  flies  from  ciliea.  The  rcflecliotis  made  there 
on  himself,  by  a  man  dutachcd  from  the  little  interests  of 
society,  are  the  reflectioiis  made  on  man  in  general:  they 
thcrefere  belong  to,  and  please,  humari  nature.  Now,  iit 
this  sotilude,  where  we  arc,  in  a  manner,  in  spite  of  ourseb-es, 
led  to  the  study  of  arts  and  sciences;  hoir  then  cau  we 
employ  ourselves  iu  the  little  aOairs  that  are  the  daily  eQter< 
lainmeot  of  the  men  of  the  world  i 

Hfiicc  our  Corneille  and  La  Fontaine  have  sometimes  ap. 
pearcd  insipid  amidst  the  sprightly  mirih  of  good  company  j 
Ihcir  merit  itaelf  has  contributed  to  malte  them  be  thought  so. 
Hoiv  can  the  inea  of  the  world  discover  the  illustrious  man 
under  the  cloke  of  modesty.*  There  are  few  men  skilled  in 
tmc  merit.  If  most  of  the  Eomant,  as  Tacitus  says,  deceived, 
by  the  inildness  and  simplicity  of  Agricola,  sought  for  the  great 
man  under  his  exterior  modesty,  without  beiug  able  to  find 
him;  we  must  be  sensible  that,  bappy  in  escaping  the  con- 
tempt of  private  societies,  the  great  man,  especially  if  be  be 
modest,  must  renounce  a  feh-csleem  for  most  of  thetn.  He  isi 
thereforcf  but  feebly  moved  by  the  desire  of  pleasing  them.— 

I  lie  has  a  confused  idea,  that  the  esteem  of  these  societies  can 
only  prove  the  analogy  between  his  ideas  and  theirs;  that  ibis 
tnalogy  would  often  be  of  little  advantage  to  his  reputation,  and 
'  that  the  public  esteem  is  the  only  one  worthy  of  envy;  Ibe 
I  only  one  desirable;  since  it  is  always  a  testimony  of  public 
I  Kratilade,  and  cooseijaeatly  a  piuof  of  real  merit.    The  great 
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,  iAcapablo  n(  any  of  the  efTurts  neceoary  to 
pleajie  private  mcieties,  find*  every  thing  possible  in  liia 
nideavmira  to  merit  the  general  eiteeni.  \t  the  pnil«  of 
ramniaiMling  kiaprecompenied  the  Romani  for  enduring  iha 
■eienty  of  mihtary  diicipline,  so  the  noble  pleasure  of  being 
esteemed  comforts  the  illustrious  man,  even  under  the  unjnst 
fronosoffortnae;  and, if  he  have  obtained  this  esteem,  he  thiuka 
bimMtf  the  posseuor  of  the  most  desirable  wealth.  In  fact, 
whattRicTer  indillVrence  we  affect  to  ahew  far  the  public  opi- 
nion, every  one  seeks  for  self-esteem,  and  believes  that  he  is 
more  worthy  of  it,  to  proporlioi  as  he  hnds  himself  more  gene- 
rally esteemed. 

As  our  wants,  our  passions,  and,  Bbovc  all,  our  indolence, 
do  not  stifle  in  our  minds  this  desire  of  esteem,  there  is  M 
permn  who  does  not  strive  to  deserve  it,  and  does  not  desire  the 
public  MifiVage  as  a  surety  for  the  high  opinion  he  has  of  hina- 
■elf.  Therefore,  a  contempt  for  reputation,  and  the  sacrifice 
said  to  be  made  of  it  to  fortune  and  reflection,  isalway8ifispire4 
by  the  despair  of  rendering  oamdvei  illustrious. 

We  boast  of  what  we  have,  and  deiipise  what  we  have  not. 
This  is  a  nocenary  effect  of  pride  ;  and  we  should  rebel  against 
s  dupes.  It  would,  in  thiscasc,  be  too  crttal 
to  inform  a  man  of  the  true  motives  of  his  contempt,  and  merit 
immit  so  barbarous  an  action.  Every  mas, 
(let  me  be  permitted  to  observe  by  the  way,}  wheji  he  is  not 
bora  wicked,  and  when  bis  passions  do  not  extinguish  the  light 
I,  will  be  always  more  indulgent,  in  proportion  as  he  Is 
«  enlightened.  That  this  in  a  truth,  I  shall  the  more  ra*- 
dily  prove,  an,  by  doing  justice  in  this  respect  to  the  man  of 
:,  1  shall  be  abl[>,  even  from  the  motives  of  his  indulgence, 
Ihe  more  plainly  to  shew  the  caose  of  the  little  value  he  seta 
on  the  esteem  of  particular  societies,  and,  consequently,  the 
in  have  in  obtaining  il. 
Ifthegreat  man  is  always  the  most  indulgent ;  if  hecousideri, 
•s  a  benefit,  all  the  evil  that  is  not  done  him,  and,  u  a  gifl,  all 
that  the  wickedness  of  man ki oil  iuiTer  him  to  enjoy;  if  he 
pours  over  the  faults  of  others  the  lenient  balm  of  pity,  and  h 
«l«w  in  discovering  them;  it  is  because  the  elevation  of  hi« 
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mind  will  not  permit  him  lo 
of  tingle  persons,  bulupon  il 
contiden  their  taalu,  it  is  nt 
which  is  ali4;ty(  Dnjust,  but 


xpatiite  upon  the  ticei  and  folhes 
ose  of  nianktiwl  in  general,  if  h« 
wiih  the  malevolent  eye  of  envv, 
ith  the  ■erenity  wberewith  two 


Tnen,  desirous  of  knowing  the  human  heart,  and  of  oblaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  mind,  reciprocally  examioe  each  other  as  two 
nifojects  ol'inMruction,  and  two  living  streams  of  moral  expe* 
riencei  very  dtflerent,  in  this  respect,  from  iht  halfwits;  who, 
<  ambitious  of  a  repuutioo  that  flies  from  them,  bloated  with  the 
poison  of  Jealousy,  and  incessantly  npon  the  watch  for  the  faults 
of  others,  lose  all  thttir  little  merit,  if  men  cease  to  become  ridi- 
culous. The  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  is  not  to  be  ob- 
tained by  such  men  33  these;  they  are  fomied  only  loextinguiab 
aoble  talents  by  the  efforts  they  make  to  sttlle  them.  Merit  is 
like  gunpowder,  the  strength  of  whose  explosion  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  compressed.  But,  what  hatred 
•oever  we  bear  to  these  entious  persons,  they  are  more  to  be 
pitied  than  blamed.  The  presence  of  merit  gives  them  pain  : 
if  ihey  attack  it  as  an  enemy,  and  if  they  are  wicked,  it  is  be- 
cause they  are  unhappy;  it  is  becanse  they  endeavour  lopanisli 
ibeoDence  ment  has  gi?en  to  their  vanity:  their  crimes  are 
only  acts  of  revenge. 

Another  motion  of  the  indulgence  granted  by  the  man  of 
merit  springs  from  the  knowledjje  of  the  human  mind.  He  has 
to  often  experienced  its  weakness,  in  the  midst  of  the  applauses 
of  an  Areopagus,  that  he  is  frequently  tempted.  Ilka  Phocion, 
(o  return  to  bis  friend,  to  ask  him  if  he  bad  not  uttered  some- 
thing very  foolish;  and,  being  always  on  his  gnard  againit 
vanity,  be  freely  excuses  in  others  the  errors  into  which  he  him- 
lelf  has  lEometimcs  fallen.  He  perceives  that  it  is  to  the  multi- 
tude of  fool*  we  owe  the  expression  "  a  man  of  geniui;"  and 
that,  in  gratitude,  he  ought  lo  bear,  without  being  offended, 
the  abuse  thrown  upon  him  by  men  of  mean  abililies.  He 
knows,  that  if  these  last  secretly  boast  among  ihemselvci  of 
their  rendering  merit  ridiculous,  and  of  the  contempt  they  pre- 
tend to  feel  fur  it,  they  are  like  Uiose  bullies  in  impiety  who 
blaspheme  with  trembling. 

The  la*t  cause  I  shall  mention  of  the  indulgence  shewn  by 
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HBl^  6i  fderft,  s|>fftig»  from  the  clear  tiews  of  the  Aeceasity  of 
bmiMUi  deeiflionflw  Hrey  know  thai  oar  ideas^  if  I  may  thus  yen* 
ttti^  fa  e A'pi eas  myself,  so  necessarily  proceed  from  the  com* 
jiftny  we  keep^  tlte  books  we  i^ad,  and  the  objects  presented  to 
OQr  iight,  that  a  soperior  intelUgence  might  et(nal|y  divine  otir 
tiKMghts,  from  the  objects  presented  before  us ;  and«  from  oar 
tkoiighta,  diYioe  the  iramber  and  nature  of  the  objects  offered  t6 
we'mtiid* 

The  pevson  of  discernment  knows  that  men  are  what  they 
Were  designed  to  be ;  and  that  all  hatred  against  them  is,  there- 
fsre,  mput ;  that  a  fixil  bears  follies  as  a  wild  stock  bears  bitter 
flrtiit;  that  to  insolt  him,  is  to  reproach  the  oak  for  bearing 
teoms,  and  not  olires;  that  if  the  man  of  mean  abilities  ap« 
peart  stupid  to  him,  he  in  return  appears  a  fool  to  the  man  of 
tbilitiet :  for  as  all  fsols  are  void  of  understanding,  a  man  of 
l^tns  will  always  appear  a  fool  to  a  man  of  mean  intellectSi 
Indulgence  then  is  always  the  effect  of  superior  light,  when  it 
is  not  intercepted  byihe  passions.  Bat  that  indulgence^  prin« 
eipaffy  /bonded  oir  the  elevation  of  soul  inspired  by  the  love  of 
glory,  renders  the  man  of  abilities  very/different  with  respect  to 
the  este^  of  private  societies.  Now  this  indtflference,  joined 
to  a  diH^ent  kind  of  life,  and  to  studies  very  unlike  those  thai 
tre  necc«ary  to  please  either  the  public,  or,  what  is  called  good 
company,  will  ahnoat  always  render  a  man  of  merit  disagree** 
nMe  to  the  men  of  the  world. 

The  geiierid  conclosion' of  what  I  have  said  on  the  mind,  in 
TtgHfd  to  partictthif  societies,  is,  thai  solely  employed  about 
their  own  infeteM,  each  society  measures  on  the  scale  of  th< 
same  interest  the  degree  of  esteem  it  grants  to  different  kinds. 
of  understandings  and  ideas.  It  is  with  very  small  societies,  d$ 
with  a  single  person^  who,  if  he  has  a  suit  at  law  of  great  coa« 
U  w4U  receive  his  advocate  with,  more-  complaisancef. 
with  greater  testimonies  of  respect  and  esteem,  than  he 
wOdM  receive  Deseartesi^  Loeke,  or  Corneille :  but  the  suit  be« 
ingr  ended,,  he  wonid  shew  an  higher  respect  for  the  latter. 
TbiHPtlM  difiereooe  of  his  situation  detcrmides  the  reception  ho 
girea  to  each. 

I  would,  in  finishing  this  chapter,  endeavour  to  encourage^ 


^ 
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the  small  number  of  modest  men^  who«  distracted  by  bosineaf^ 
or  the  care  of  their  fortuneB,  can  make  no  trial  of  their  great 
talents ;  and  consequently  cannot,  on  the  principles  above  esta- 
blished^ know  whether,  with  respect  to  genius,  they  are  really 
worthy  of  esteem.  But,  whatever  desire  I  have  to  do  them  jus« 
tice  in  this  respect,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  a  man  who  de« 
clares  that  he  has  a  great  genius,  without  giving  any  proof  of 
his  abilities,  is  exactly  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  pretends  to  be 
noblPf  without  having  any  titles  of  nobility.  The  public  caa 
Deitberknow  nor  esteem  any  merit,  that  is  not  proved  byfiurts. 
Are  they  to  judge  of  men  of  difierent  ranks,  they  ask  the  iiuU«* 
tary  man,  "  What  victory  have  you  obtained  ?"  The  man  in 
place,  *'  What  relief  have  you  afforded  to  the  miseries  of  the 
people  r'*  To  a  private  person,  "  fiy  what  work  have  you  en* 
lightened  the  human  mind  }"  And  whoever  can  make  no 
answer  to  these  questions,  is  neither  known^  nor  esteemed  by 
the  public. 

I  am  sensible  that^  seduced  by  the  delusions  of  power,  by  the 
surrounding  pomp  of  grandeur,  and  the  hope  of  the  favoan 
distributed  by  a  person  in  an  important  place,  a  great  number 
of  men  mechanically  acknowledge  great  merit,  wherever  they 
perceive  great  power.  But  their  eulogiums,  as  fleeting  as  the 
credit  of  those  on  whom  they  are  bestowed,  cannot  impose  on 
the  sensible  part  of  the  public.  Sheltered  from  influence,  ex« 
empt  from  all  private  interest,  the  public  judge  as  the  stranger; 
who  acknowledges  for  a  man  of  merit,  only  him  who  is  distin- 
guished by  his  talents ;  it  is  he  alone  whom  the  stranger  seeks 
with  eagerness:  an  eagerness  that  is  always  pleasing  to  him 
who  is  the  object  of  it*.  When  we  are  not  adorned  with  dig- 
nities, this  is  a  certain  sign  of  real  merit. 

He  who  would  exactly  know  his  own  value,  can  then  only 

*  Fontenelle  was  never  better  pleased  with  any  eulogium  than  with 
the  question  of  a  Swede,  who,  entering  Paris,  asked  the  officers  of  the 
barrier,  where  M.  dc  Fontenelle  lived  ?  And  tbej  not  being  able  to 
inform  him«  **  How,"  said  he,  *<  arc  you  Frenchmen,  ignorant  of  the 
abode  of  your  most  illustrious  citizens  ?  You  are  unworthy  of  such  a 
man/* 
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learn  it  from  the  public^  and  ought  therefore  to  expose  himself 
to  its  judgment.  We  know  the  ridicule  affected  to  be  thrown 
on  those  who  attempt  to  obtain  the  esteem  of  the  nation  by  be- 
ing  authors :  but  this  ridicule  makes  no  impression  on  the  man 
of  merit ;  he  will  consider  them  as  an  effect  of  the  jealousy  of 
those  little  minds,  who  imagining,  that  if  no  body  gives  a  proof 
of  merit,  they  themselves  might  the  more  easily  arrive  at  it: 
this,  however,  is  the  only  means  by  which  a  person  can  either 
l&erit,  or  obtain  the  esteem  of  the  public. 

If  we  cast  our  eyes  on  all  those  great  wits  so  much  boasted  of 
in  particular  companies,  we  shall  see  that^  being  placed  by  the 
public  in  the  rank  of  men  of  abilities,  they  owe  the  reputation 
for  wit  with  which  some  have  decorated  them,  only  to  their 
being  incapable  of  proving  their  fully,  even  by  a  bad  work.  ^' 

Thus,  among  these  prodigies,  those  who  promise  most,  if  I  may 
dare  to  use  the  expression,  are,  with  respect  to  genius^  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  Perhaps, 

Thus  truth,  however  certain  it  may  be,  and  what  reason 
soever  modest  men  have  to  doubt  the  reality  of  the  merit  that 
has  often  passed  the  crucible  of  the  public,  yet,  with  respect  to 
genius,  a  roan  may  believe  himself  really  worthy  of  the  general 
esteem ;  first,  when  he  feels  the  highest  regard  for  such  men  as 
are  most  esteemed  by  the  public,  and  by  foreign  nations ;  se* 
condly,  when  he  is  praised*,  as  Cicero  says,  by  a  man  already 
praised  ;  and,  lastly,  when  he  obtains  the  esteem  of  those  who, 
in  their  Works,  or  in  posts  of  eminence,  have  already  discovered 
great  abilities :  their  esteem  for  him  supposes  a  great  analogy 
between  his  ideas  and  theirs ;  and  that  analogy  may  be  consi- 
dered, if  not  as  a  complete  proof,  at  least,  as  a  very  high  pro- 
bability, that  if  he  was,  like  them»  exposed  to  public  notice, 
be  would,  like  them,  have  a  share  in  the  public  esteem. 

I  I  I  .       II         ■■  ■  I         ■■  ■         ■!        ..  —  ■■  ■  ■ 

*  The  decree  of  genius  necessary  to  please  us,  is  pretty  nearly  the 
■une  proportion  that  we  ourselves  have. 

N  2  •       ^ 


i 
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CHAP,  XJ. 

OF  VJHaSSJJ  IK  H^UTION  TO  THB  FUBUC. 

1 

I  SHALL  not  in  this  chapter  treat  of  Probity,  with  respect 
to  a  particular  person,  or  a  priyate  society;  hot  of  tme  pro>i 
bity;  of  probity  considered  in  relation  to  the  pnblie.  Tfai^ 
kind  of  probity  is  the  only  one  that  really  merits,  and  lias  iii 
general  obtained  the  name,  ft  is  only  considering  it  in  thia 
point  of  view,  that  we  can  form  clear  ideas  of  honesty,  and 
discover  a  guide  to  virtue. 
',  Now,  under  this  aspect,  I  say  that  the  public,  like  parttcn^ 
lar  societies,  is  only  determined  in  its  judgments  by  motive^ 
of  interest ;  that  it  does  not  give  the  name  of  noble  to  great 
'l  and  heroic  actions,  but  to  those  that  are  of  public  use ;  and 
I  that  the  esteem  of  the  public,  for  such  and  such  an  action,  is 
not  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  strength,  courage,  or  gene* 
rosity,  necessary  to  execute  it,  but  to  the  importance  of  that 
action,  and  the  public  advantage  derived  from  it. 

In  fact,  when  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  an  army,  one 
man  alone  fights  three  men  who  are  wounded :  this  is  doubU 
less  a  brave  action;  but  it  is  what  a  thousand  of  our  grena« 
diers  are  capable  of,  and'  for  which  they  will  never  be  men^^ 
tinned  in  history ;  but  when  the  safety  of  an  empire  formed  to 
subdue  the  universe,  depends  on  the  success  of  this  battle, 
Horatius  is  an  hero,  he  is  the  admiration  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  his  name,  celebrated  in  history,  is  handed  down  to  the 
most  distant  ages. 

Two  persons  threw  themselves  into  a  golf;  this  was  an  ac- 
tion common  to  Sapho  and  Curtius  ;  but  the  first  did  it  to  put 
an  end  to  the  torments  of  love,  and  the  other  to  save  Rome; 
Sapho  was  therefore  a  fool,  and  Curtius  a  hero.  In  vain  hav€ 
some  philosophers  given  the  naoie  of  folly  to  each  of  these 
actions ;  the  public  see  clearer  than  they,  and  never  gives  thA 
name  of  fool  to  those  from  whom  it  receives  advantage. 


CHAP.  xn. 

OF  JfXBXWS  IK  &IMTION  TO  T0B  PUBUa 

*  Lrr  OS  apply  to  Genias  what  I  haye  said  on  Probity,  and 
^rt  shatl  see  that  the  pnblic  is  invariable  in  its  decisions,  and 
nertf  consolts  any  thing  but  its  interest ;  that  it  does  not  prop 
portion  its  esteem  to  the  different  species  of  genius,  or  to  the 
unequal  diflkutty  of  those  species ;  that  is,  to  the  number  and 
delicacy  of  the  ideas  necessary  to  succeed;  but  only  to  the 
greater  or  lesser  advantage  derived  from  it« 

If  an  ignorant  general  gains  three  battles  over  a  general  stifl 
more  ignorant  than  himself,  he  will,  at  least,  during  lifej  be 
ffivested  with  a  glory  that  is  never  granted  to  the  most  excel- 
lent painter  in  the  world.  The  latter  has,  however,  merited 
the  title  of  a  gre^t  painter»  by  a  remarkable  superiority  over 
other  great  masters,  and  excelling  in  an  art  without  doubt  less 
necessary,  but  perhaps  more  difficult  than  that  of  war.  I  say 
more  difficult,  because,  on  opening  history,  we  see  an  in^nite 
nomber  of  men,  as  Epaminondas,  Luculius,  Alexander,  Ma« 
liomet,  Spinola,  Cromwell,  and  Charles  XII.  in  an  instaqt  ob- 
tain the  reputation  of  great  generals,  and  the  first  day  they 
took  the  command,  defeated  armies;  but  no  painter,  how 
bappy  soever  the  genius  he  has  received  from  nature,  is  cited 
among  the  illostrious  painters,  who  has  not  at  least  spent  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  his  life  in  the  preliminary  studies  of  tb^t  art. 
Why,  then,  is  4  greater  esteem  granted  tQ  an  ignorant  genera) 
than  to  an  able  painter? 

This  unequal  distribution  of  glory,  so  unjust  in  appearance, 
proceeds  firom  the  inequality  of  the  advantages  these  two  men 
procure  to  the  nation.  If  it  be  still  demaqded  why  the  public 
ascribes  that  superiojr  geniifs  to  an  able  negotiator,  which  it 
refuses  to  allow  to  a  celebrated  advocate  ?  Does  the  importance 
of  theaffiiirs  with  which  the  first  i^  entrusted  prove  that  he  has 
a  genius  superior  to  that  of  the  9econd  ?  Does  it  not  fre« 
quently  require  as  much  sagacity  'and  art  to  discuss  the  inte* 
rests  and  terminate  the  suit  of  two  lords  in  a  parish,  as  to  pa- 
cify two  nations  ?    Why,  then,  is  the  public  so  avaricious  of  its 
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esteem  to  the  adTocate,  and  so  prodigal  of  it  to  the  negotiator  ? 
It  is  becaase  the  public,  whenever  it  is  not  blinded  by  prejn- 
dice  or  superstition^  is  capable  of  very  refined  reasonings  on 
Its  own  concerns.  The  instinct  that  makes  it  refer  every  thing 
to  its  interest  is  like  the  e(her»  which  penetrates  all  bodies^ 
without  making  any  sensible  impression  upon  them.  The 
public  has  less  need  of  painters  and  celebrated  advocates  than 
of  able  generals  and  negotiators;  it  attaches  therefore  to  the 
talents  of  these  last  the  esteem  always  necessary  to  engage 
9ome  citizen  to  acquire  them. 

On  which  side  soever  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  shall  always  see 
interest  presi()e  in  the  distribution  the  public  makes  of  its 
esteem. 

When  the  Dutch  erected  a  statue  to  William  Buckelst,  who 
had  taught  them  the  secret  of  salting  and  barreling  herrings^ 
they  did  not  confer  this  honour  upon  him  on  account  of  the 
extent  of  genius  necessary  for  that  discovery,  but  from  the 
importance  of  the  secret,  and  the  advantage  it  procured  tu 
the  nation*     , 

When  ^e  petty  Augustins  sent  a  deputation  to  Rome,  to 
obtain  the  permission  of  the  holy  see  to  cut  their  beards,  who 
knows  but  that  father  Eustaciqs  employed  in  that  negotiation 
as  much  genius  and  refinement  as  the  president  Jeannin  in  hie 
negotiation  in  Holland  ?  Nothing  can  be  affirmed  on  this  sub* 
ject.  To  what  then  do  we  attribute  the  sensation  of  laugh* 
ter,  or  the  esteem  excited  by  these  two  different  negotiations^ 
if  it  be  not  to  the  difference  of  their  objects?  We  always 
suppose  that  great  efFocts  spring  from  great  causes.  A  man 
enjoys  a  high  post,  and  by  the  position  in  which  he  is  placed, 
he  performs  great  things  with  very  small  abilities  :  this  man 
will  pass  with  the  multitude,  as  far  superior  to  him  who,  in 
an  inferior  post,  and  in  less  happy  circumstances,  can  scarcely, 
with  great  abilities,  execute  little  things.  These  two  men  are 
like  unequal  weights,  applied  to  the  different  ends  of  a  long 
lever,  where  the  lightest  weight,  placed  at  one  of  the  extre^ 
mities,  raises  up  a  weight  ten  times  heavier,  placed  nearer  the 
point  of  support. 
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Kow  if  the  public,  as  I  have  proved,  always  judges  ac« 
cording  to  its  own  iaterest,  and  is  entirely  indifferent  with  re- 
spect to  all  other  considerations;  and,  being  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  the  arts  from  which  it  receives  advantage,  it  ought 
not  to  reqoire  of  the  artists,  who  caltivate  them,  that  high  de- 
Ipree  of  perfection  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  those  who 
attach  themselves  to  the  arts  less  useful,  and  in  which  it  is  fre« 
qoently  more  difficult  to  succeed.  Therefore  men,  accord* 
lag  as  they  apply  themselves  to  arts,  more  or  less  ufefuly  may 
be  compared  to  tools  and  jewels :  the  first  are  always  esteemed 
good,  when  the  steel  is  well  tempered,  and  the  second  are 
Talaed  only  according  as  they  are  perfect.  Henc^  our  vanity 
is  always  the  more  flattered  with  our  success,  when  we  obtain 
It  io  a  way  less  useful  to  the  public,  where  we  with  greater 
difficulty  merii  its  approbation,  and  where  the  success  neces« 
tarily  supposes  more  genius  and  personal  merit. 

By  what  different  prejudices  is  the  public  affected,  when  it 
judges  of  the  merit  of  an  author,  or  of  a  general  ?  Does  it 
form  a  judgment  of  the  first?  It  compares  him  with  all  those 
who  have  excelled  in  that  kind  of  writing,  and  grants  him  its 
esteem  only  as  he  surpasses,  or  at  least  equals,  those  who  have 
preceded  him.  Does  it  judge  of  the  merit  of  a  general?  II. 
makes  no  enquiry^  before  it  bestows  its  praises,  whether  he 
equals  in  ability  a  Caesar,  a  Scipio,  or  a  Sertorius.  If  a  dra- 
matic poet  writes  a  good  tragedy  upon  a  plot  already  koown, 
he  is  called  a  despicable  plagiary ;  but  if  a  general,  in  a  cam- 
paign, draws  «p  his  troops  in  the  same  order  of  battle,  and 
makes  use  of  the  same  stratagems  that  have  been  practised  by 
a  former  general,  he  is  frequently  the  more  esteemed  for  it. 

If  an  author  gains  the  prize  over  sixty  competitors,  yet,  if 
the  public  does  not  acknowledge  the  merit  of  those  competi- 
torSj  or  if  their  works  are  too  insignificant,  the  author  and  his. 
fuccess  are  soon  forgotten. 

But  when  a  general  has  triumphed,  has  the  public,  before 
bis  being  crowned,  ever  stated  the  ability  and  valour  of  the 
conquered  ?  Is  the  general  required  to  have  that  refined  and 
delicate  sentiment  of  military  glory  which»  at  the  death  of 
M.  de  Turenoe,  determined  M.  de  MontecucuJi  to  quit  the 
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I  longer,"  raid  fce, 


command  of  ilie  army  >    "  Tbey  i 

"  oppoce  against  me  aa  enemy  worthy  of  oie." 

The  public  iheti  weighi  in  very  difiereui  scales  ih«  merit  of 
■n  author  and  that  of  a  general.  Now  why  itoes  it  conlemn  in 
the  one  tlte  mediocrity  it  frequently  admires  in  the  other>  It 
b  became  it  derites  no  advantage  from  the  mediocrity  of  a 
writer,  and  may  derive  very  great  ones  from  that  of  a  geoc- 
la!,  where  ignorance  is  sometimei  crowned  trilh  succos.  It« 
interest  tlierefure  requires  that  he  should  prise  in  the  om  wbtt 
it  despises  in  the  other. 

Besides,  if  the  public  happiness  ttependi  on  the  metit  at 
men  in  great  employments,  and  if  great  posts  are  seldom  filled 
by  great  men,  in  order  to  induce  men  of  moderate  abilities  to 
perform  their  enterprizes  with  all  the  prudence  and  acii*ity  of 
which  they  are  capable,  it  ii  necessary  to  Halter  them  with  the 
bopes  of  great  glory.  This  hope  alone  may  elevate,  even  to 
moderate  abilities,  thou  who  would  nerer  have  had  them,  if  the 
public  waj  n  too  severe  judge  of  their  merit,  and  had  given 
ihem  a  disguat  for  itx  eite«m,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
it. 

This  is  the  cause  of  the  secret  indtilgenca  with  which  thfl 
pkiblic  forms  a  judgment  of  men  in  great  employments;  an  in- 
dulgence that  is  sometimes  blind  in  the  people,  but  always  at- 
londed  with  discernment  in  the  man  enligblened  with  knaw> 
ledgr.  The  Inner  know«  that  men  are  inSiienced  by  objects 
Ibat  surround  them;  that  flattery,  assiduous  with  the  great,  is 
mixed  with  all  the  instructions  that  are  given  them  i  and 
therefore,  that  we  cannot,  without  injustice,  demand  from 
them  aa  many  virtues  and  abilities  at  are  required  from  a  pri* 
TUe  person. 

If  a  judicious  spectator  hisses  at  (he  French  theatre  what  he 
kpplauds  in  the  Italian;  if  in  a  fine  womaOi  and  a  pretty 
child,  every  thing  is  graceful,  witty,  and  genteel,  why  should 
the  great  be  irealud  with  less  indulgence*  We  may  law- 
fully admire  in  them  the  abilities  commonly  found  amunf; 
private  obscure  persons;  because  it  is  more  difficult  for  them 
q»  ocqnire  (bent.  Spoiled  by  flattery,  like  handsome  women 
b)^  their' admirers;    cnga^d  in  a    thousand    pkasuren,    and 
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distracted  with  a  thousand  cares,  they  have  not,  like  a  philo. 
sopbeo  leisure  for  thought  to  acquire  a  great  number  of 
ideas*,  or  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  their  own  genius,  and 
that  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  not  to  the  great  that  we  owe 
discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  their  hand  has  not  formed 
a  plan  of  the  heavens  and  earth  ;  has  not  built  ships,  erected 
palaces,  forged  plow-shares,  nor  even  written  the  first  laws : 
it  was  the  philosophers  who  polished  mankind,  and  from  so« 
eieties  of  savages  raised  societies  to  the  degrees  of  perfection, 
to  which  they  are  now  arrived.  If  we  had  been  only  assisted 
by  the  knowledge  of  men  in  power,  perhaps  we  might  yet 
have  had  neither  corn  for  food,  nor  scissars  to  cut  our 
Mails* 

Superiority  of  understanding  principally  depends,  as  I 
Aall  prove  in  the  following  discourse,  on  a  certain  concourse 
of  circumstances,  wherein  those  of  the  common  class  are 
rarely  placed,  and  which  it  is  almost  impossible  the  great 
should  ever  meet  with  :  we  ought,  therefore,  to  judge  the 
great  with  indulgence,  and  to  be  sensible  that  it  is  very  un- 
common to  have  a  man  of  tolerable  abilities  in  an  important 
post. 

Thus  the  public,  especially  in  times  of  calamity,  is  profuse 
of  euloginms.  What  praises  were  given  to  V^rro  for  not  de- 
spairing of  the  safety  of  the  republic !  In  such  circumstances 
as  those  in  which  the  Romans  were  then  involved,  a  man  of 
real  merit  is  a  god. 

If  Camillus  had  foreseen  the  misfortunes  to  which  he  put  a 
stop;    if  that  hero,    when  chosen   general  at  the   battle  of 


*  This  was  it  that  probably  made  M.  Nicole  assert,  that  God  has 
given  genius  to  men  of  the  common  class,  to  recompense  them  for 
the  other  advantages  the  great  have  over  them.  Though  he  adds — 
*'  I  don't  believe  that  God  has  condemned  the  great  to  have  mean 
abilities :  but  if  most  of  them  have  but  a  small  degree  of  under- 
standing, it  is  because  they  are  ignorant,  and  have  not  contracted  a 
habit  of  reflection.  I  shall,  however,  add,  that  it  is  not  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  lower  part  of  mankind  that  the  great  should  be  thus 
void  of  understanding.** 

o 
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jered  a 


Allia,  hiM>  there  <lefc«ted  the  Gaols 
of  the  rapitol;  Camillaa,  like  an  huDitred  other  captains, 
irould  not  have  acc|uirecl  llie  title  of  the  cecotid  faunder  of 
Ttome.  If  in  times  of  prosperity  M.  de  Villars  had  fought  in 
Italy  the  baitlc  of  D^nain.  and  if  he  had  obtained  that  ric. 
tory  at  a  time  when  France  did  not  lie  opi»  to  the  eaemy,  the 
actioa  would  have  been  Jfm  important,  the  gratitude  of  llie 
public  less  lively,  and  the  general'a  glory  not  «o  great. 

The  cone luiioii  of  *hat  1  have  aaiil  is,  'hat  ibc  public  al- 
waya  judges  according  m  the  publii:  iolereat;  and  if  ii  haa 
lott  sight  of  [bi«i  it  can  form  ■»  idea  of  either  probtly  or 
genius. 

If  the  nations  enslaved  by  despotic  power  are  the  cuntempt 
0f  other  naiintiB,  if  in  the  empirca  of  Mogul  and  Morocco  we 
(liKover  very  few  illustrioiis  men,  tt  is  because  the  mod,  as  I 
Lave  alrcadj'  observed,  being  in  iuelf  n«ilher  gre^  tntr  little, 
borrows  either  of  theae  deuomrnaiious  from  the  grandeur '•( 
the  smnllne^.!  of  the  objects  tt  con  I  em  pi  ales.  How,  in  most 
arbitrary  govornnents,  the  citizens  canuot,  without  displeas- 
ing a  dfispotic  prince,  etnploy  themselves  iu  llie  study  of  tbe 
law  of  nature,  or  in  that  of  the  public,  moral,  and  political. 
Tbey  dare  not  ascend  to  ibe  first  principles  uf  those  sciences, 
nor  form  grand  ideas;  tJiey  cannot  ihereTore  merit  the  title  of 
great  geutuses.  But  if  all  ibe  decisions  of  the  public  are  ctjb. 
ject  to  lite  law  of  tile  public  interest,  we  ou-jhl,  it  is  Mid,  to 
find  in  thi%  principle  of  the  general  interest,  all  tlie  contradic- 
tioos  we,  in  this  respect,  imagine  to  be  evident  in  the  ideas  of 
the  public.  For  ihia  purpose,  1  shall  pursue  the  parallel  be- 
gun between  the  general  and  the  author,  and  propose  ihis 
quctiaii: — If  the  military  art  is,  of  ail  others,  the  most  use- 
fiil,  why  have  tlitre  been  so  many  geuernia  whose  glory  i»- 
more  eclipsed  in  ihcir  li-fe-time,  and  so  many  illustrious  men  of 
all  kinds,  whose  memory  and  exploits  are  buried  in  the  same 
tomb,  when  ihc  glory  of  the  authoni  and  their  conieinporan'es 
is  still  piescrvtd  in  its  first  state?  The  answer  to  this  question 
i\  that  if  ni;  exc-pt  the  captains  who  have  really  improved 
the  tniliiBry  iirt.  atPjrri.us,  Hai.Hil>al,  Gusiavus,  Cond^,  and 
IVreDDCj  ffb"  ia  Lhii  portkular  may  be  placed  in  the  rank  of 
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nodeh  >ad  iaventnn,  atl  ib«  generals  who  were  tf  Bil  Inferior' 
clas  to  these,  ceasing  at  their  dcalh  lu  be  of  scnrjce  to  their 
eoomrjr,  have  no  hnger  a  right  to  iti  acknowledgemeiitR,  and 
cuuvqoenlly  to  its  esteem.     On  the  contrary,  the  authors,  in  I 
CMJiBg  to  tiro,  do  not  cease  to  be  of  use  to  the  public ;    they 
kwc  left  in  it*  hands  the  works  that  had  already  merited  iis 
Mtcem.     Now,  u  the  gratitude  ought  to  suhsial  as  long  aa  tite 
bane&t,   their  glory  cannot  be  ecllpoed  till  the  time  comen, 
wbea  their  works  will  ceaae  to  be  of  use  to  their  counlry.     It  I 
is  then  oaty  to  the  diOerent  and  unequal  use  ihe  author  and  the 
general  appear  In  be  of  to  the  public  after  their  deaih,  that  we 
ought  to  altributa  thai  succesaiie  superiority  of  glory,  which 
at  diilereiit  times  they  by  turns  oblaia  over  each  other. 

Hence  we  Ke  the  reason  why  sn  many  kings  have  been 
deified  on  the  throne,  and  forgotten  immediately  after  their 
death ;  why  the  namei  of  illustrious  writers,  who^  when  liring, 
were  lo  rarely  mentioned  with  princea,  are,  after  their  death, 
ta  often  joiacd  to  thoie  of  kings;  wliy  the  name  of  Confucius 
is  more  known,  and  more  respected  in  Europe,  than  that  of 
any  of  ifao  emperoH  of  China ;  and  why  we  place  the  namei 
of  HArscsMid  Virgil  by  the  side  of  that  of  Augustus. 

Jfwe  apply  to  distance  of  place,  what  1  here  say  of  disiance 
of  time;  if  we  demand,  why  the  illustrious  learned  i«  lost 
Dtecmed  by  his  own  counlry  than  an  able  minriterj  and  for 
what  reason  >  Rosny,  who  is  more  honoured  amongst  us  than  a 
]>eKartes,  ia  less  eUeemed  by  the  stranger?  It  is  1  reply, 
because  a  great  minister  is  scarcely  of  any  me  but  lo  his 
country:  and  that,  in  improving  the  instrnraents  proper  for  the 
cultivation  of  tlie  arts  and  sciences,  in  habituating  the  human 
niind  to  more  order  and  justness,  Descartes  has  rendered  hini- 
■df  more  flseful  lo  tlic  world,  and  ought,  conieiiuentlyi  to  be 
more  respected  by  it. 

But,  lay  they,  if  aations,  in  all  their  judgments,  never  con- 
ink  any  thing  but  their  own  interests,  why  are  the  liutbandnian 
and  the  vinc-dresser,  who  are  doubtless  niure  useful  than  tli*: 
poei  and  the  geometrician,  less  esteemed  ? 

It  it  because  the  public  has  a  confused  semaiion  that  e 
i<  in  its  hand)  an  imoginarv  ireasurc  of  no  real  value,  ivitliout 
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a  wise  and  prudent  distribution  be  made  of  it;  that  coDse* 
quently  esteem  ought  not  to  be  attached  to  labouni  of  which 
all  men  are  capable :  for  esteem,  then,  by  becoming  too  cooi* 
nion,  would  lose,  in  a  manner,  all  its  virtue;  it  would  no  longer 
fertiliae  the  seeds  of  genius  and  probity,  placed  in  all  minds^ 
and  would  no  longer  produce  those  illustrious  men  of  all  kinds^ 
whom  it  animates  to  the  pursuit  of  glory,  by  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  it.  The  public  perceives,  then,  that  it  is  the  art,  and 
not  the  artistf  which  ought  to  be  honoured ;  and  that  if  formerly 
the  first  who  cultivated  the  earth,  were  deified  under  the  names 
of  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  this  honour^  so  justly  granted  to  the 
inventors  of  agriculture,  ought  not  to  be  lavished  on  labourers. 

In  all  countries  where  the  peasant  is  not  overloaded  with 
taxes,  the  hope  of  gain,  united  to  that  of  the  harvest,  is  snffi- 
cient  to  engage  him  to  cultivate  the  earth ;  and  I  conclude 
from  it,  that,  in  certain  cases,  as  has  been  shewn  by  the  cele- 
brated M.  Duclas,*  it  is  the  interest  of  nations  to  proportiom 
their  esteem  not  only  to  tho  utility  of  an  art,  but  also  to  its 
difficulty. 

W^ho  doubts  but  that  a  collection  of  factsi  such  as  that  of 
the  Bibllothequc  Orientale,  is  not  as  instructive,  as  agreeable^ 
and  consequently  as  useful,  as  an  excellent  tragedy?  Why, 
then,  has  the  public  a  greater  esteem  for  the  tragic  poet  than 
for  the  learned  compiler?  It  is  because  being  convinced,  by 
the  great  number  of  attempts,  and  the  few  who  have  succeeded, 
of  the  difficulty  of  dramatic  poetry,  the  public  is  sensible,  that, 
to  form  such  geniuses  as  those  of  Cornoille»  Racine,  Crebillon, 
and  Voltaire,  the  success  ought  to  be  attended  with  infinitely 
more  glory;  and  that  it  is  sufficient  that  the  compilers  be 
honoured  bv  a  smaller  share  of  esteem,  in  order  to  be  abnn* 
dantly  supplied  with  those  works  of  which  all  men  are  capable, 
and  which  are  properly  only  works  of  time  and  patience. 

Among  the  learned,  all  those  who,  deprived  of  the  lights  of 
philosophy,  only  form  into  collections  facts  scattered  in  the  ruins 


*  Fee  his  excellent  work  entitled,  *<  Considerations  on  the  Mannen 
of  the  Age.' 
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of  antiquity,  are,  in  relation  to  the  man  of  genius,  what  the 
hewer  of  stones  is  to  the  architect;  these  are  they  who  furnish 
the  matelrials  for  the  edifice;  and  without  them  the  architect 
would  be  useless.  But  few  men  can  become  good  architects, 
and  all  men  are  capable  of  cutting  stones;  the  interest  of  the 
public  therefore  requires,  that  the  first  should  be  paid  with  an 
esteem  proportionable  to  the  difficulty  of  their  art.  From  the 
fame  motive,  and  because  a  systematical  and  inventive  genius 
ia  not  commonly  acquired  without  long  and  painful  meditations, 
more  esteem  is  granted  to  this  kind  of  genius  than  to  any  other; 
and,  in  short,  in  all  the  kinds  where  the  utility  is  nearly  equal, 
the  public  always  proportions  its  esteems  to  the  unequal  diffi« 
culty  of  the  several  kinds.- 

I  say,  an  utility  nearly  equal;  because,  if  it  were  possible 
to  imagine  a  kind  of  abilities  absolutely  useless,  whatsoever 
difficulty  there  might  be  in  excelling  in  it,  the  public  would 
grant  no  esteem  to  such  a  talent:  he  who  had  acquired  it  would 
be  treated  as  Alexander  treated  the  man  who,  in  his  presence, 
dartedf  it  is  said,  with  wonderful  address,  grains  of  millet^seed 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  and  obtained  nothing  from  the 
equity  of  that  prince  but  a  bushel  of  millet-seed  for  his 
reward* 

The  contradiction  that  sometimes  seems  observeable  between 
the  interest  and  the  judgment  of  the  public,  is  then  only  ap- 
parent; and  the  public  interest,  as  I  had  proposed  to  prove,  is 
therefore  the  sole  distributor  of  the  esteem  granted  to  different 
kinds  of  genius. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

OF  PROBITY  IN  RELATION  TO  VARIOUS  AGES  AND  NATIONS. 

I 

In  all  ages  and  nations,  probity  can  be  only  an  habit  of  per- 
forming actions  that  are  of  use  to  our  country.  However 
certain  this  proposition  may  be,  to  render  this  truth  the 
more  evident,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  clear  and  full  idea 
of  this  virtue. 
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T6  this  purpose,  I  skall  examine  two  seDtisieals  e»  tkii 
Mbjtfcly  that  have  hitherto  divided  the  morsiists. 

Some  raaieteiD,  that  we  have  ao  idea  of  virtue  absolateljr  in* 
dcpeadent  of  diflvrent  ages  aad  govemnieott ;  aod  that  Tirtae 
k  always  oae  and  the  same.  The  others  naintaia^  ob  tha  con- 
trary,  that  every  nation  forms  a  different  idea  of  it. 

The  Hrst  briug.  in  proof  of  their  opinions,  the  ingenkmi^  bat 
I  unintelligible  dreasM  of  the  Platooisia.    Virtoe,  accordinf  ta 

them»  h  nothing  boi  ;he  idea  of  order,  harmony,  and* 
j  beauty*    Bnt  this  beaoty  is  a  mystery  of  which  they 
vev  no  6xed  ideas:  thev  therefore  do  not  establish  their 
an  the  knowledge  which  history  affords  us  of  the  human  keai^ 
\  and  the  powers  of  the  mind* 

The  serooda  aod  amongst  them  Montaigne,  with  ami  aaaie 

atiangely  tempered  than  those  of  reaaoaiag,  that  is,  with  heU, 

attack  the  opinion  of  tha  first;  prove  that  an 

:  in  the  nvih,  k  vicioasin  the  south ;  and  firan 

that  the  ideas  of  virtue  is  merelr  arbitrarr. 

S«ch  aiv  the  opinions  of  these  two  sects  of  pbil 
l\oee»  froaa  thctr  not  having  canaaltcd  history  err,  in  a 
^ytical  kbyrinth  of  words:  these,  frooi  their  Mi 
examined  vrith  nficient  depth  the  facts  pceseated  by 
bave  tbo«^t  that  captice  alans  decided  the  gssdnem  ar 
ludir  af  buaaui  actiow>  Tbcsa  t«a  ph-Jos 
deceived;  b«t  tbey  would  bach  ba^e  escaped  emr,  bad  tbcy» 
with  aa  atteative  eve»  cowidered  the  hwfccrr  of  tbe 
T^y  would  then  have  peiceived,  that  t:3e  m 
pi«i^icir»  ta  th«  physicil  oad  mcrai  wcrlJ.  rsvuttocigas  tbas 
choa^  the  tice  of  emp.-rvs:  t^ae.  :*i  :ae  srej:  cafastropbca  of 
kia^dgoHfr  the  people  alw^p  cxpereace  ^ic  ciuages:  thait 
the  sttiie  actsoos  may  stcc«$«ve^y  beoic:'?  ^xsvri!  ud  prejwdi- 
cta<>  4ad  c^oJe<yseady,  by  :v35»  usuLne  -Ji«  some  or  t*j 
and  1  ■  cious;. 

lip  ift  ^taaau^iMncit  ef  tais  (NMer«acca.  tse y  wwtud  aa^a 
to»  &ai  a  bmso  iMract  .^ijea  <k  virtue.  :aii<pea«' 
»  ta«y  woiDu  save  aekaow-tri-xicd,  tSiir.  ay  ue 
Vknm  caa  aaJ«  on  aiaienosad*  a  •«»»  «'  sx<  {<ea«cai 
;  tiuc;  OMMn^etenciy,  :a«  puciic  wcLfare  :ii 
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viftMei  aad  that  the  actions  it  enjois^,  are  the  means  it  maket 
Qae  of  to  accomplish  that  end ;  that^  therefore^  the  idea  of  virt«« 
if  not  arbitrary;  that,  in  difiereat  ages  and  coQotrieSv  all  men^ 
ai  least  those  who  Jive  in  society,  •ught  to  fbrm  the  sane  idea 
of  itf  and,  in  short,  if  the  people  represent  it  under  difiereat 
fbrmSy  it  is  because  they  tak«  for  virtue  the  various  means  they 
«Oiploy  to  accomplish  the  end.  * 

This  definition  of  virtue,  I  think,  gives  an  idea  of  it  that  is 
tt  once  clear,  simple,  and  conformable  to  experience ;  a  con** 
fionntty  that  alooecan  establish  the  truth  of  an  opinion. 

The  pyramid  of  Venus- Urania,  whose  top  was  loet  in  the 
clouds,  and  whose  base  was  fixed  on  the  earth,  is  the  emblem 
of  all  MyMtfms,  which  crumble  to  pieces  as  fast  as  they  are 
built,  if  they  are  not  founded  on  the  steady  basis  of  facts  and 
experience*  It  is  therefore  on  facts,  that  is,  on  the  hitherto 
inexplicable  folly  and  fantastical ness  of  the  various  laws  and 
customa^  that  I  establish  the  proof  of  my  opinion* 

However  stupid  we  suppose  mankind,  it  is  certain  that, 
enlightened  by  their  own  interest,  they  have  not,  without  mo» 
tives,  adopted  the  ridiculous  customs  we  find  established  amongst 
some  of  them ;  the  fantastrcalness  of  these  customs  proceed, 
then,  f|r6m  the  diversity  of  the  interests  of  different  nations ; 
and,  in  fact,  if  they  have  always,  though  confusedly,  understood 
by  the  word  virtue  the  desire  of  the  public  happiness;  if  they 
have  consequently  given  the  name  of  honesty  only  to  actions 
useful  to  the  nation ;  and  if  the  idea  of  utility  has  always 
been  secretly  connected  with  the  idea  of  virtue,  we  may  assert, 
that  the  most  ridipulous,  and  even  the  most  cruel  customs,  have 
always  had,  for  their  foundation,  as  I  am  going  to  shew  by 
jMHQe  examples,  either  a  real  or  apparent  utility  with  respect 
to  the  pab|»c  welfare. 

Theft  was  permitted  at  Sparta;  they  only  punished  the 
hukwardness  of  the  thief  who  was  surprised*  :  could  any  thing 

*  Robbery  is  also  honoured  in  the  kingdom  of  Congo :  but  no 
theft  is  to  be  performed,  nor  any  thing  taken,  without  the  knowledgs 
of  the  posseMor  of  tlie  thing  itolen :  every  thiDg  is  to  be  taken  by 
force.  '*  Thiscustom/'  say  thc}',  *<  keeps  up  the  coun^ofthe people.** 
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be  more  absurd  than  this  custom  ?  However,  if  we  call  to 
inind  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  and  the  contempt  shewn  for  gold 
and, silver,  in  a  country  where  the  laws  allowed  the  circulation 
of  no  other  money  than  that  of  a  kind  of  heavy  brittle  iron,  it 
will  appear  that  poultry  and  pulse  were  almost  the  only  things 
that  could  be  stolen.  Thes^e  thefts  being  always  performed  with 
address,  and  frequently  denied  with  iirmnessf,  they  enured 
the  Lacedemonians  to  a  habit  of  courage  and  vigilance :  the 
law  then  which  allowed  of  stealingi  might  be  very  Qsefnl 
to  that  people,  who  had  as  much  reason  to  be  afraid  of  the 
treachery  of  the  Ilotes,  as  of  the  ambition  of  the  Persians ;  and 
could  only  oppose  against  the  attempts  of  the  one,  and  the 
innumerable  armies  of  the  other,  the  bulwark  of  these  two 
virtues.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that  theft,  which  is  always 
prejudicial  to  a  rich  people,  was  of  use  to  Sparta,  and  there- 
fore  properly  honoured. 

At  the  end  of  winter,  when  the  scarcity  of  provisions  obliges 
the  savage  to  quit  his  cabin,  and  hunger  calls  him  to  go  to  the 

-  chase,  in  search  of  provisions  j  some  of  the  savage  nations  assem* 
ble  before  their  departure,  when  making  their  old  men  mount 
the  oaks,  they  shake  the  boughs  with  great  violence,  on  which 

'  most  of  the  old  men  falling,  they  are  in  a  moment  massacred* 
This  fact  is  well  known  ;  and  nothing  can  at  first  appear  more 
abominable.  However,  what  room  for  surprize  is  there,  when^^ 
after  having  examined  its  origin,  we  fmd  that  the  savage  con. 
sldors  the  fall  of  these  unhappy  old  men,  as  a  proof  of  their 


On  the  contrary,  araoii^  the  Scythians,  no  crime  was  greater  than  that 
of  robbery ;  and  their  manner  of  living  required  tliat  it  should  be 
soverely  punished :  their  flocks  wandered  horc  and  there  iu  the  plains ; 
^  ith  T(  hat  ease  might  tlicy  then  have  been  stolen ;  and  w  hat  disorders 
i\  onld  the  toleration  of  robbery  have  uccasioncd  ?  *'  Therefore,"  says 
Aristotle,  **  have  they  eslablisJied  amongst  them  this  la>v,  as  the 
{guardian  of  their  flocks." 

+  Evei-y  body  knows  the  circumstance  related  of  the  younj;  Spartan, 
who,  rather  than  discover  his  tlieft,  suflcrct!,  without  cryin«j;  out,  his 
bowels  to  be  devoured  by  a  }  oung  fox  that  he  had  stolon,  and  con* 
cealcd  under  his  robe. 
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inability  to  sustain  the  fatigues  of  hunting !  Were  they  lefl  in 
their  cabins^  or  in  the  forests^  they  would  fall  a  prey  to  hun- 
ger, or  the  wild  beasts ;  they  therefore  choose  rather  to  pre* 
serve  them  from  the  long  duration,  and  the  violence  of  pain  ; 
and,  by  a  speedy  and  necessary  parricide,  save  their  fathers 
from  a  slow  and  cruel  death.  This  is  the  principle  on  which 
so  execrable  a  custom  is  founded ;  that  erratic  people,  whom 
hunting,  and  the  necessity  of  procuring  provisions,  detains  for 
•ix  months  together,  in  immense  forests,  are  thus,  in  a  man- 
ner, necessitated  to  this  barbarity;  and»  in  those  countries, 
parricide  is  inspired  and  committed  from  the  same  principle  of 
humanity,  that  makes  us  to  look  upon  it  with  horror*. 

But,  without  having  recourse  to  savage  nations,  let  us  cast 
our  eyes  on  polite  countries,  such  as  China:  if  it  be  demanded, 
why  an  absolute  authority  is  there  given  to  fathers  over  the  lives 
of  their  children,  we  find,  that  the  lands  of  that  empire,  how 
extensive  soever  they  are,  cannot  sometimes  furnish  subsistence 
for  the  numerous  inhabitants ;  now,  as  the  too  great  dispropor- 
tion  between  the  multiplicity  of  men,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
lands,  would  necessarily  occasion  wars,  fatal  to  that  empire, 
and»  perhaps,  to  the  whole  world ;  we  see  that,  in  a  time  of 
famine,  and  to  prevent  an  infinite  number  of  murders  and 
unnecessary  misfortunes^  the  Chinese  nation,  humane  in  its  in- 
tentions^  but  barbarous  in  the  choice  of  the  means,  has,  through  a 
sentiment  of  humanity,  though  a  mistaken  one,  considered  the 
permission  to  murder  their  infants,  as  necessary  to  the  repose 
of  the  world.  "  We  sacrifice,"  say  they,  "  for  this  purpose,  some 
unfortunate  victims,   to  whom  infancy  and  ignorance  conceal 


*  In  the  kingdom  of  Juida,  in  Africa,  the  people  give  no  assistance 
to  the  ^ck ;  they  cure  themselves  as  well  as  they  can,  and  when  they 
are  recovered,  live  in  the  same  cordiality  with  those  who  had  thu^ 
abandoned  them. 

The  inhabitants  of  Congo  kill  those  whom  they  imagine  past  reco- 
very, to  shorten  their  pains  and  agonies. 

In  the  isle  of  Formosa,  when  a  man  is  dangerously  ill,  they  put  a 
slip  knot  about  his  neck,  and  strangle  him,  to  save  him  from  the  pa  in 
of  a  lingering  death. 
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the  knowledge  and  the  horrotB  of  death,  in  which,  perhnpR, 
consists  its  most  formidable  terrors*. 

It  ii  doubtless  from  the  desire  of  preventing  the  loo  great 
mulllplicalron  of  the  human  specien,  and  cimseqtienlly  from 
the  same  oh^'in,  thnl  certain  natiunR  in  Africa  itill  prcaerw  a 
ridiculous  vencTBiion  fur  ancliorets,  who  deny  theraselTes  that 
commerro  \vith  women,  which  ihey  allow  themwlvei  with  lli« 
brutes. 

It  was  eijiiaTty  a  motive  of  public  intetesl,  and  the  desiiv  of 
protecting  modest  beauty  against  the  attempts  of  incontinence, 
that  fonnerly  engaged  the  Swiss  to  pubhsh  an  edict,  by  which 
it  was  not  only  permitted,  but  even  ordained,  that  each  priest 
should  proi'ide  himself  a  concubinef. 

On  the  coast  of  Coromandcl,  where  the  women  freed  them* 
selves  by  poison  from  the  troubtesome  yoke  of  marriagv,  ibis 
was  at  length  the  motive  which,  by  a  remedy  as  odioos  u  iho 
evil,  engaged  the  legislature  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  hut< 
bandi,  by  forcing  thu  women  to  burn  themselves  on  their  bi»> 
band's  ptki. 

In  conformity  with  my  reasonings,  all  the  facts  1  have  jnst 
cited  concur  to  prove,  thut  the  customs,  even  the  most  foolish 


*  The  manner  of  diipatching  girli  in  Catholic  countries,  is  forcing 
them  to  take  the  veil,  an}  many  Ihui  faa  an  unhappf  life ;  a  preji  to 
dcpairg  (icrhapi  ourcuitom,  in  this  rcipcci,  is  mure  barbarous  than 
that  of  tlio  Chinese. 

t  iEeuliigliiis,  in  wrltbgtotlieSwinrantons,  rcpeatitheeiliclmade 
by  their  anceitorn,  that  cnjuined  every  priest  to  have  his  concubine, 
for  fear  he  ihoulil  nttempl  Win  nei^'hliour')  chastity.  See  Father  Paul's 
hittory  of  Iheeounril  of  Trent,  hookl. 

tt  i)  talil,  in  the  seventeenth  canon  of  the  counrJI  of  Toledo,  that. 
"  hewhoisconteiiredwilhone  troman,  by  the  title  of  wife  or  concu- 
bine, according  to  his  ehoia-,  shall  not  be  debarred  from  the  com- 
munion." The  churchlhen  probably  tolerated  concubinage,  to  secure 
the  married  »i>men  from  iniilll. 

!{  The  women  Of  lliAurnilo  arc  burnt  with  tlic  bodim  of  their  hu»- 
bands.  Thi7  IhemKhM  demand  4he  honour  of  being  led  to  the  pile; 
but,  at  the  lamc  time:  use  all  their  cadcavouri  to  prrrent  it. 
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aad  the  matt  cruel,  bare  aUays  tlieir  suur 
apparent,  utility  of  the  public. 

Bui  it  it  said  that  theie  customs  arc  not,  oi 
kn  adioiu  ot  riiliculou*.  It  is  true.  But  i[  i«  pnly  becBu»-  we 
pre  igaoraot  of  the  tuotivei  ul' tlieir  ettablisliment  j  and  becauEe 
Iheie  cuiloms,  coosecraled  by  antiquity  and  Mipersiition,  tub> 
titled  here  by  negligence,  or  the  weakness  of  governineut,  long 
after  the  caiues  of  their  etlabliahnient  were  retnoveil. 

Whei)  France  nas,  in  a  manner,  niily  a  vast  foretl)  who  doubtt 
that  lliose  dunations  of  unculiivatcd  lands  made  to  the  religious 
orders,  ought  then  to  bare  been  permitted:  and  that  the  pro- 
longation of  such  a  permiMion  would  not  now  be  a^  ab«ur# 
ud  injurioui  to  the  state,  as  it  might  be  wise  and  useful,  h  Itcn 
France  was  uncultivated^  All  the  custnmt  that  procure  only 
ttantient  advantages  aie  like  scaDulds,  that  khould  be  pulled 
down,  wben  the  palaces  are  raiied. 

Nothing  could  be  a  greater  proof  of  wisdom  in  the  founder 
of  the  empire  of  the  locai,  iban  tiia  representing  to  tlie  Peru- 
vians tbal  he  was  the  otlapring  of  the  sun;  and  bad  brougUf 
Ihem  the  laws  dictated  to  bim  by  the  God  his  father.  This 
Sdsboud  imprened  on  the  minds  of  the  savages  an  higher  re- 
spect for  the  laws  of  that  legialaior  i  (his  faUhood  wai  Ibete- 
fore  of  such  use  to  the  rising  state,  as  to  deserve  to  be  con- 
sidered as  virtuous;  but.  after  having  established  the  founda- 
lioni  of  a  good  legislatiou ;  after  being  assured,  by  the  form  of 
the  government  itself,  of  the  exactness  with  wliich  the  laws 
would  be  always  obnervedi  this  legislator  ought  to  have  become 
less  proud,  or  still  more  judicious ;  he  should  have  foreseen  the 
rovolutions  that  might  have  happened  in  the  manner;  and  inte. 
rests  of  his  people,  and  the  changes  that,  in  consequence  of 
them,  ought  to  be  made  in  the  lawti;  he  should  therefore  have 
declared  lo  the  people,  by  himself  or  his  successor,  that  he  had 
made  use  of  a  necessary  falshood  only  lo  render  them  happy  j 
by  which  confession  he  would  have  stripped  the  laws  of  the 
marks  of  divinity,  whidi  rendered  them  sacred  and  inviolable, 
whic))  would  have  opposed  all  rcformalinn,  and  might  a 
have  rendered  ihem  prejujicial  lo  the  sta'e,  if  by  the  landing 
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of  the  Earopeans  that  empire  had  not  been  destroyed,  almost 
as  soon  as  it  had  been  formed. 

The  interest  of  states,  like  all  human  things,  is  subject  to  a 
thousand  reTolutions.  The  same  laws  and  the  same  costonn 
become  successively  useful  and  prejudicial  to  the  same  people ; 
wlience,  I  conclude,  that  these  laws  ought  by  turns  to  be 
adopted  and  rejected,  and  that  the  same  actions  ought  succes- 
sively to  bear  the  names  of  virtuous  and  vicious;  a  propositioii 
that  cannot  be  denied  without  confessing,  that  there  are  actioni^ 
which  at  one  and  the  same  time,  are  virtuous  and  prejudicial  to 
the  state,  and  consequently  without  sapping  the  foundations  of 
all  government,  and  all  society. 

The  general  conclusion  of  all  I  have  just  said  is,  that  virtne 
isonly  the  desire  of  the  happiness  of  mankind ;  and  that  pro- 
bity, which  I  consider  as  virtue  put. into  action,  is  among  all 
people,  and  in  all  the  various  governments  of  the  world,  only 
the  habit  of  performing  actions  useful  to  our  country  *• 

However  evident  this  conclusion  may  be,  as  there  is  no 
nation  that  does  not  know,  and  confound  together  two  different 
kinds  of  virtue,  the  one  what  I  shall  call  Prejudicial  Virtoe, 
and  the  other.  True  Virtue ;  I  believe,  that,  in  order  to  render 
nothing  more  to  be  desired  on  this  subject,  1  ought  to  examine 
the  nature  of  these  diflbrent  kinds  of  virtue. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

OF  VIRTUES,  PREJUDICIAL  AND  TRUE. 

I  GIVE  the  name  of  Prejudicial  Virtues  to  all  those  where  an 
exact  observance  of  them  does  not  in  the  least  contribute  to  the 
public  happiness,  such  as  the  austerities  of  those  senseless  Fakirs 

*  I  believe  it  is  not  necessary  to  observe,  that  I  treat  only  of  pofi* 
tical,  and  not  of  religious  probity,  which  proposes  other  ends,  pre- 
scribes duties  of  a  different  nature,  and  has  a  relation  to  more  sublime 
objects. 
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with  which  the  Indies  are  peopled;  virtues  that,  being  of^en 
indifferent,  and  even  prejudicial  to  the  state,  are  the  punish^ 
ment  of  those  who  make  vows  for  the  performance  of  them. 
These  £ilse  virtoes  are,  in  most  nations,  more  honoured  than  the 
true  virtoes,  and  those  that  practise  them  held  in  greater  vene-? 
ration  than  good  citizens. 

No  body  is  more  honoured  at  Indostan  than  the  Bramins*  : 
the  people  adore  even  their  nudities  f:  and  pay  the  greatest 
respect  to  their  penances,  which  are  really  frightful  { :  some 
remain  all  their  lives  tied  to  a  tree ;  others  hang  scorching  over 
a  fire;  some  are  loaded  with  heavy  chains;  others  take  no 
nourishment  but  mere  liquids ;  some  shut  up  their  mouths  with 
a  padlock,  and  others  fasten  to  it  a  little  bell ;  and  it  is  an 
honour  to  parents  to  prostitute  their  daughters  to  the  Fakirs. 
•  Among  the  actions  or  customs,  to  which  sopentition  has 
vnited  the  name  of  sacredf  one  of  the  most  pleasant  is  undoubt- 
edly that  of  Juibus's  priestesses,  of  the  island  of  Formosa. 
*'  To  officiate  worthily,  and  to  merit  the  veneration  of  the 
people,  they  ought,  afler  the  sermons,  contorsions,  and  bowl- 
ings, are  ended,  to  cry  out  that  they  see  their  gods;  this  being 
done,  they  roll  on  the  earth,  mount  to  the  roof  of  the  paged, 
discover  their  nakedness,  slap  their  posteriors,  scatter  about 

*  The  Bramins  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  begging  alms :  thcj 
exhort  the  people  to  give  them,  and  give  none  themselves. 

f  "  Why,  when  we  are  men,"  say  these  Bramins,  <<  should  we  be 
ashamed  of  going  naked,  when  we  came  naked,  and  without  shame, 
out  of  our  mother's  womb  ?'* 

The  Cirabees  are  no  less  ashamed  of  being  seen  clothed,  than  we  of 
being  caught  naked.  If  most  savages  cover  certain  parts  of  their 
bodies,  it  is  less  on  account  of  their  modesty  than  from  the  tenderness 
•ad  sensibility  of  certain  parts,  and  the  fear  of  wounding  them  in 
traversing  the  woods  and  thickets. 

f  In  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  are  a  kind  of  anchorets  named  Santons  i 
they  never  beg  for  any  thing,  though  dying  with  hunger.  Indeed, 
care  is  tak^  to  anticipate  all  their  desires.  Whoever  confesses  to 
them  cannot  be  punished,  whatever  crime  he  may  have  coounitted.-^ 
The  Santons  lodge  in  the  country,  and  dwell  in  the  trunks  of  hoUow 
trees  I  after  their  death  they  are  honoured  as  gods. 
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(heir  urioe,  come  down  oaked,  and  tlico  n-asb  in  the  prescnc* 
af  iheaisembly*." 

Happy  the  people  among  nhom  (he  prejudicial  virtaei  are 
only  ridiculoul;  ihey  arc  frequently  exlremely  harinrousf. 
In  the  capital  of  Cochin,  they  bring  up  crocodiles;  anil  who- 
ever exposei  himselT  to  the  fury  of  one  of  lhe»e  animala,  and 
ia  devoured,  is  reckoned  among  the  elect.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Martemban,  it  it  an  act  of  virtue,  on  the  day  when  the  idol  is 
brought  out.  fur  the  people  ta  throw  ihcmsehe*  under  ibe 
vheela  of  his  chariot,  or  to  cut  their  throats  as  he  pauei  by  ; 
and  whoever  oilers  himself  to  this  death,  ii  repnted  ■  nint,  anj 
fail  name  i«  on  that  account  registered  in  a  book. 

Aa  there  are  prejudicial  virlueM,  there  are  also  crimen  of  pre> 
judice.  It  i*  one  forsBramin  to  marry  a  virgin.  If,  daring 
the  three  monthg  in  whrch  the  people  of  the  island  of  Formosa 
are  ordered  to  go  naked,  a  man  faitenx  upon  him   the  nnallest 


■  "  Voya^  of  the  Dutch  Easl'India  company." 

-t  The  women  of  Madagascar  lielicTe,  tiiat  there  arc  foTtiinat«  and 
unfortunate  lUjs  and  hours;  and  it  is  a  del]'  of  their  religion,  whca 
any  of  them  are  delivered  in  an  uiiforlunatc  day  or  hour,  to  exjiOM 
(lie  infants  to  be  devoured  by  the  wild  beasts,  to  bury  (hem  alive,  or 
(o  strangle  them. 

In  one  of  the  tempici  in  the  empire  iif  Pegu,  they  ariucate  llieir 
Tirgim.  Erory  jear,  at  the  festival  of  the  idol,  tliey  aacfifiee  one  of 
titese  unhappy  crcaturm.  The  [irtest,  in  his  sacerdotal  habits,  strips 
Iter  naked,  strangles  her,  pUicki  out  her  heart,  and  throws  i(  in  the 
idol's  face.  The  aacriticc  bcini;  ended,  the  priest  dines,  dr«saM  him- 
self in  a  habit  of  a  horrible  form,  and  dance*  hclUrc  the  people.  In 
other  temples,  in  the  ume  country,  men  only  are  sacrificed.  For  this 
purpose  thry  bUT  a  haudiomc  well-made  slave  t  (his  slave  ■■  dreuvd 
Ml  a  white  robe,  and  boin;  washed  three  •uocessive  mornings,  is  at 
length  shewn  to  the  people.  The  fmirth  da;  the  priot  c^wni  hit 
brcaal,  plucks  out  bia  heart,  sprinkles  Ihc  idol  with  hts  blood,  and 
eals  bis  fh»h  as  sacred  food.  "  Innocent  blood,"  la;  the  priests, 
"  ought  (o  flow  to  expiate  the  sins  of  the  nalinn  •  besides,  it  is  noras- 
ia;y  that  •ome  should  go  to  the  great  Cod,  <o  put  faim  in  laind  of  hia 
pniplt."     11  if,  however,  proper  lo  remark,  that  ll>e  priests  atnr* 


cliarge  themselves  wttb  this 
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piece  of  Iraen ;  he  wetn,  my  t1iey»  a  cloatbiog  unworthy  of 
a  nuui*  In  tht  tame  island^  it  is  a  crine  for  a  woman  with 
chiki  to  be  brought  to  bed  before  Jthe  thirty-fiiUi  year  of  her 
age.  Are  they  pregnant,  they  extend  themselves  at  the  foot 
of  the  priestess,  who,  in  execution  of  the  law,  tramples  upon 
them,  tiH  she  causes  a  miscarriage. 

When  the  priests  or  magicians  of  Pegu  have  foretold  the 
recovery  or  death  of  the  sick  *,  it  is  a  crime  for  the  sick  person 
eoodemoed  to  recover.  While  he  is  on  his  recovery,  every  one 
flies  from,  and  abuses  him.  "  If  he  had  been  good/'  say  the 
priests,  **  God  wookl  have  received  him  into  his  company." 

There  is,  perhaps,  so  country  where  the  people  have  not  a 
greater  abhorrence  for  some  of  these  crimes  of  prejudice,  thaa 
for  vtllaiiies  the  most  atrocious,  and  the  most  injurious  to  80« 
ciety. 

Among  the  Giagues,  a  people  who  devour  their  conquered 
enemies,  *'  They  are  allowed,"  says  Father  Cavaxi,  "  to  pound 
their  children  in  a  mortar,  with  roots,  oil,  and  leaves;  to  boil 
them,  and  form. the  whole  into  a  paste,  with  which  they  rub 
their  bodies,  to  render  them  invulnerable;   it  would  be  an 
abominable  sacrilege  not  to  massacre,  with  the  blows  of  a  spade, 
a  young  man  and  woman  in  the  month  of  March,  before  the 
queen  of  the  country.    When  the  corn  is  ripe,  the  queen,  sur- 
rounded by  her  courtiers,  leaves  the  palace,  and  cutting  the 
throats  of  those  she  finds  in  her  way,  gives  them  her  retinue 
to  eat.   These  sacrifices,  she  pretends,  are  necessary  to  appease 
the  ghosts  of  her  ancestors,  who  see  with  regret,  the  common 
people  enjoy  a  life  of  which  they  are  deprived  ;  this  poor  con- 
solation they  imagine  may  be  sufficient  to  prevail  on  them  to 
bless  the  harvest* 

in  the  kingdoms  of  Congo,  Angola,  and  Matamba,  the  hus« 
band  may,  without  disgrace,  sell  his  wife ;  the  father  his  son ; 

*  A  Giague,  after  his  death,  is  asked,  «  Why  he  left  this  life?** 
When  a  priest,  counterfeiting  the  voice  of  the  deceased,  answerSt 
**  that  he  has  not  made  a  sufficient  number  of  sacrifices  to  his  ances- 
tors.** These  sacrifices  are  a  considerable  part  .of  the  revenues  of  the 
priests. 
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aud  the  son  his  father ;  in  these  countries,  they  know  only  one 
crime  *,  that  of  refusing  the  first  fruits  of  the  harvest  to  Chi- 
tombc,  who  is  the  high-priest  of  the  nation.  "These  people,'' 
says  Father  Labat,  "  so  destitute  of  all  true  virtue,  are  very 
scrupulous  observers  of  this  custom/'  A  person  solely  em- 
ployed in  the  augmentation  of  his  revenues  has  the  best  title 
with  them  to  be  the  Chitombe  :  he  has  not  the  least  desire  to 
instruct  the  ignorant;  he  is  even  afraid  lest  too  just  an  idea  of 
virtue  should  diminish  their  superstition,  and  the  tribute  they 
pay  him. 

What  I  have  said  of  prejudicial  virtues,  and  vicious  pre* 
judices,  is  sufficient  to  shew  the  difference  between  those  vir- 
tues and  true  virtue ;  that  is,  with  those  which  incessantly  add 
to  the  public  felicity,  and  without  which  society  could  not 
subsist. 

In  consequence  of  these  two  different  kinds  of  Tirtae«  I 
shall  distinguish  two  diflerent  kinds  of  the  corruption  of  man- 
ners; Religious  and  Political  Corruption  f.  But,  before  I  enter 
into  this  discussion,  I  declare  that  I  write  in  the  character  of  a 
philosopher,  and  not  of  a  divine;  and,  therefore,  in  this  and 
the  following  chapters,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  treat  of  any  other 
virtues  but  those  that  are  merely  human.     This  informatioa 


*  Id  the  kingdom  of  Lao,  the  Talopoins,  who  arc  the  priests  of  the 
country,  can  only  be  judged  by  the  king  himself.  They  go  to  con- 
fcKsion  every  month ;  and,  being  faithful  observers  of  that  custom, 
may  commit  a  thousand  abominations  with  impunity.  They  so  far 
blind  their  princes,  that  a  Talopoin,  convicted  of  using  false  money, 
wa<  sent  back  acquitted  by  the  king ;  who  only  replied,  *^  That  the 
seculars  ought  to  make  him  g^^ater  presents."  The  most  considerable 
persons  ill  the  country  think  it  a  great  honour  to  perform  the  meanest 
4itlice«  for  the  Talopoins,  and  none  of  them  will  wear  a  habit  that  bai 
iioi  bcoki  for  sonic  lime  worn  by  a  Talopoin. 

f  This  distinction  if*  necessary,  first,  because  I  consider  probity  in 
'i  pliilo<;()piiical  light,  and  independently  of  the  obfigationit  of  religion, 
with  respect  to  society,  which  1  beg  the  reader  to  keep  in  view, 
through  the  whole  course  of  this  work ;  and  secondly,  to  avoid  the 
perpetual  confusion  found  among  idohitrous  nations,  between  the 
(irinciplcs  of  religion  and  those  of  a  poiitieni  and  moral  nature. 
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l>eing  giveiif  I  enter  upon  the  subject^  and  say,  that  with 
respect  to  corruption  of  manners,  the  name  of  religious  cor« 
raptioa  is  given  to  all  kinds  of  libertinism,  and  principally  to 
that  of  men  with  women.  This  species  of  corruption,  for 
which  I  am  not  an  advocate,  and  which  is  doubtless  criminal, 
•iiice  it  is  offensive  to  God,  is  not,  however,  incompatible  with 
the  happiness  of  a  nation.  The  people  of  different  countries 
liave  believed,  and  believe  still,  that  this  corruption  is  not 
criminal:  but  it  is  doubtless  so  in  France,  since  it  is  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  the  country ;  but  it  would  not  be  so  if  women 
were  in  common,  and  their  offspring  declared  the  children  of 
the  state:  this  crime  would  then,  in  a  political  view,  be  attended 
with  no  danger.  In  fact,  if  we  take  a  survey  of  the  earth,  we 
•hall  see  different  nations  of  people,  among  whom  what  we 
call  libertinism  is  not  only  considered  as  no  corruption  of  man- 
ners, but  is  found  authorized  by  the  laws,  and  even  consecrated 
by  religion. 

Without  reckoning  the  seraglios  in  the  East,  which  are 
under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  at  Tonquin,  where  fruitful- 
ness  is  honoiired,  the  pain  imposed  by  the  law  on  barren  wop 
men  is  to  search  for  agreeable  girls,  and  to  bring  them  to  their 
hasbands.  In  consequence  of  this  political  institution,  the 
Tonquinese  think  the  Europeans  ridiculous  in  having  only  one 
wife ;  and  cannot  conceive  why,  among  us,  rational  beings  can  * 
think  of  honouring  God  by  a  vow  of  chastity.  They  main- 
tain that,  when  there  is  an  opportunity,  it  is  as  criminal  not  to 
give  life  to  what  has  is  not,  as  to  take  it  from  those  who  already 
have  it*. 

It  is  also  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  that  the  Siamese 
women,  with  their  bosoms  and  thighs  half  naked,  are  carried 
into  the  streets  in  palanquins,  where  they  shew  shemselves  in 
the  most  lascivious  attitudes.  This  law  was  established  by  one 
of  their  queens  named  Tinda,  who,  in  order  to  disgust  the 

*  Among  the  Giagues,  when  a  girl  has  the  signs  of  her  being 
capable  of  bearing  children,  they  make  a  feast  i  but,  when  these 
signs  disappear,  they  put  those  women  to  death,  as  unworthy  of  life, 
when  they  can  no  longer  communicate  it. 

a 
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men  against  a  mnreslianieful  passion,  thought  hcnelf  obliged 
to  use  all  the  powi^r  of  beauty.  "  This  projoct,"  lay  ths 
Siamesu,  "  luccecik-d."  Tliey  adil,  "  That  it  is  besides  a  wiae 
law,  lince  it  is  agreeable  to  tlie  men  to  have  iteiirei,  and  lo 
the  women  tu  cxeilc:  them.  Thus  it  ia  the  happincis  of  both 
aexci,  anil  the  only  bleasiiig  heaven  has  mingled  with  the  etili 
by  nhich  tre  are  afHii^ted,  and  what  soul  cmi  he  so  barbaroiic 
as  tn  tlcaire  to  deprive  us  of  it  •  ? 

Ill  ihc  kingdom  ol'  Batimena|,  ctery  nomani  of  what  cod- 
dition  soever,  ia  obliged  by  the  law,  upon  pain  of  death,  to 
yield  to  the  embraces  of  whoever  desires  it ;  a  refusal  ii  a  seit- 
leucc  of  death. 

t  should  never  have  dune,  were  I  to  endeavour  to  give  a 
list  of  all  the  aaiions  that  have  not  the  tame  idea*  as  we  of 
this  kind  of  corruption  of  manners;  I  «hall  cont«nt  myself 
then,  after  having  mentioned  some  of  the  countries  where  liber- 
tinism is  authorised  by  law,  lo  die  some  of  those  where  the 
aame  libertinism  forms  a  part  of  religioun  worship. 

In  the  island  of  Formosa,  drunkenness  and  lewdness  are  ocu 
of  religion.  "  Delights,"  say  those  people,  "are  the  daughters 
of  heaven,  the  gifts  of  its  goodness;  to  enjoy  them  is  to  houoor 
the  Deity;  it  is  answering  his  kindness.  Can  it  he  ({ueetJanect, 
Uiat  Ihc  sight  of  the  caresses  and  enjoyments  of  luve  is  not 
pleasing  to  the  Goda?  The  Gods  are  good,  and  there  is  no 
ofTering  of  our  gratitude  more  acceptable  10  them  than  our 
pleasures;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  reasoning,  they  publicly 
give  thenuelvesup  to  every  kind  of  prostitution!. 


*  A  very  scniibic  i>riler  myt,  on  this  subject,  "  It  is  bejond  tMi- 
Iradiciion,  that  all  pleuure*,  eunlKry  lo  the  general  good,  might  lo 
be )>ruhihile<I I  but,  befoiv  Ihit  pruliitiiliuu,  il  i*  proper  tlial,  bj  a 
Ihouiand  cflbrti  of  Ihc  mind,  endeavours  be  u>cd  to  rcniacile  this 
pleasure  with  tlie  general  happiiieis.  Hen."  be  iulili.  '*  arc  so  un- 
happy, thai  one  pleaiurc  mure  is  ndl  ntortli  the  pains  of  an  attempt 
to  *ri>srate  from  tliii  wlulctcr  may  be  diuigerout  witJi  reii]>cct  lo  »>- 
ciety  (  and,  perhaps,  il  might  lie  eaiy  lo  sucrecd,  were  ito  nilb  Kits 
view  lu  examine  Itie  Uu  s  of  llioie  conulrie*  where  tlie*e  pleasures  arc 
permit  led," 

t  "  C'hrisliinily  In  llie  Indies,  book  ir,  |>age  30S. 

{  In  the  kia|;d<jm  of  Thibet,  tiic  young  nonieu  near  abaur  Un-ii 
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It  is  alflo,  in  order  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  Gods,  that  the 
qoeeQ  of  the  Giagues,  before  declaring  war,  orders  the  most 
beautiful  women,  and  the  handsomest  of  her  warriors,  to  appear 
before  her ;  where,  in  different  attitudes,  they  enjoy  the  plea* 
tores  of  love.  "  In  how  many  conntries,"  says  Cicero,  "  are 
temples  erected  to  debauchery  }  how  many  altars  have  been 
raised  to  prostituted  women  *  }"  Besides  the  antient  worship  of 
Venus,  do  not  the  Banians,  under  the  name  of  the  goddess  Ba- 
Dani,  adore  one  of  their  queens,  who,  according  to  Gamelli 
Carreri,  "  exposed  all  her  beauties  to  the  sight  of  her  whole 
court,  and  successively  lavished  her  favours  to  several  lovers, 
and  even  to  two  at  the  same  time  }*' 

1  shall  close  my  quotations  on  this  head  with  a  passage  from 
Julius  Firmicus  Maternus,  a  father  of  the  second  century,  in 
his  Treatise  de  Errore  Profanarum  Religionum.  "  Assyria, 
together  with  a  part  of  Africa,"  says  this  father,  "  worship 
the  air  by  the  name  of  Juno,  or  the  virgin  Venus.  This  god- 
dess presides  over  the  elements :  she  has  her  temples,  where 


necks  the  gifts  of  lewdness ;  that  in,  the  rin^s  of  their  gallants :  and 
the  more  they  have,  with  the  greater  splendor  and  rejoicings  arc  tlieir 
nuptiab  celebrated. 

*  At  Babylon,  all  the  women  were  to  encamp  near  the  temple  of 
Tenus,  and  once  in  their  life,  by  an  expiatory  prostitution,  obtain  the 
remissioa  of  their  sins :  they  were  not  to  deny  the  desire  of  the  first 
stranger,  who  was  for  purif}  ing  their  soul,  by  the  enjoyment  of  their 
bodies.  The  pretty  and  handsome  had,  doubtless,  soon  discharged 
their  penance ;  but  they,  whom  nature  had  not  favoured  with  an  in* 
▼ittng  person,  may  be  generally  supposed  to  have  waited  a  long  time, 
till  some  charitable  stranger  had  restored  them  to  a  state  of  peace. 

The  convents  of  the  Bonzes  are  full  of  idolatrous  nuns  as  concu« 
bines.  When  tired  of  them,  they  arc  disroiised  and  replaced  by 
others ;  the  gates  of  these  convents  are  crowded  by  votaries,  and  it  is 
generally  by  presents  to  the  Bonzes,  that  they  obtain  the  high  favour 
of  being  admitted.  In  the  kingdom  of  Cochin,  the  Bramins,  being  de- 
sirous of  giving  the  first  taste  of  the  joys  of  love  to  brides,  make  both 
the  sovereign  and  people  tell  them  this  holy  work  is  to  be  committed 
to  them :  wherever  they  go,  fathers  leave  them  with  their  daughter^ 
as  husbands  do  with  their  wives. 

Q  2 
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-eued  and  painted  like  women  ;  they  perfbrot 
languiil  elleniinate  accenia  ;  provoke  men** 
desires,  gntify  tbem,  and  glory  lu  their  lewdneu  :  and,  aAer 
ttiew  prepatalory  pleasures,  call  on  the  goddcn  with  Tehement 
Tocifc ratio lui  and  inslramentat  music,  preteudiug  to  be  Dnder  * 
divine  inspiration,  and  to  utier  prophecle*." 

ThuR  there  Arc  many  countries  where  that  corraptlon  of 
mannen,  which  1  call  religious,  isaathorised  by  the  laws}  or 
coDsecrated  by  the  religion. 

What  iitnumerablc  evits,  will  it  be  said,  are  annexed  to  thr« 
kind  of  corruplion  >  May  it  not  he  answered,  that  dissoluteness 
is  then  only  pulilicalty  dangerous  in  a  slate,  when  it  connter- 
venestbe  law  of  the  country,  or  i«  blended  wiih  some  o[h«r  de- 
feci  uf  the  government  ?.  ll  ia  in  vain  to  add,  that  the  natiniM 
f^  «bere  Ruch  dissoluteness  prevails  are  the  conlfnipt  of  (he 
— ^  "whole  world.  But,  without  mentioning  the  eastern  nations  atfd 
others,  either  savage  or  martial,  who,  though  given  up  to  vcfc- 
lupluouanesi  of  every  kind,  are  happy  al  home,  and  formidable 
abroad;  what  nation  everexcelled  iheGreeks!  apeople  which, 
to  this  day,  is  the  admiration  and  honour  of  human  nature* 
Sefore  itie  PclepoDesiaii  war,  an  mn  fatal  to  their  virtue,  what 
nation,  what  country,  produced  so  many  virtuous  and  great 
toen  i  Yet  thu  taste  of  the  Greeks,  for  the  tnost  iadcctal  lore, 
is  well  known  ;  so  general  was  it,  that  Arictidcs,  sumaBied  (he 
Jut,  that  Arislides.  with  whose  praises,  said  the  Athenuiis. 
perpetually  filled,  loved  Themistoclcs.  ll  was  the 
beauty  of  the  young  Siesilcus,  which,  kindling  violent  deeirca 
in  the  heart  of  both,  at  the  same  time  inflamed  it  with  impla- 
cable hatred  a^inst  each  other.  Plato  was  Miisual ;  Socrate* 
himself,  whom  the  oracle  of  Apollo  declared  to  be  the  wisest 
of  men,  bcnides  having  two  wives,  and  frequenliog  coudesaos^ 
loved  Alcibiaticsaod  Archctaus.  Thus  it  is  certain,  that,  ac- 
cording to  our  idea  of  morality,  the  most  rirtoous  of  the  Greeks 
v'OQid  have  been  looked  upon  in  Europe  as  debauchees.  Now 
this  kind  of  corruptiuo  of  manners  was  in  Greece  carried  to  tbe 
rhen  at  the  same  time  tliis  country  produced 
>uch  great  men  uf  every  kind,  that  it  made  Persia  tremble  { 
coiuequentiy,  ibai  conupiion  of  muioers  which  1  call  relig 
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incompatible  wilh  the  grealoeu  an<l  feltciljr  or  a 


,  para 

l^^>)iall 
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another  kind  nf  corruption  of  manners,  which  ia  pre- 
parative of  the  fall  of  aa  empire,  a.ad  prcMgrs  its  ruin  ;  this  I  i 
■hall  distinguish  by  the  name  of  political  corruption.  With  I 
a  people  is  inftcted  when  the  bulk  of  the  ludiriiluals  sepa* 
their  iaterett  from  that  of  the  public.  This  kind  of  cor- 
nptioD,  which  sometimes  is  blended  with  the  preceding,  hu 
led  many  moralists  to  confound  them  :  if  the  cjuestion  be  onl; 
of  the  political  interevt  uf  a  stute,  the  latter  would,  perhaps,  be 
the  most  dangerous,  A  penple,  however  pure  its  first  manner* 
might  hare  been,  when  thin  corruption  gets  fooling,  must  necee- 
nrily  be  unhappy  at  home,  and  little  feared  abroad  :  the  dun> 
ti«B  of  such  on  empire  i>  precarious ;  it  is  chance  whidi  either 
delays  or  haptens  the  £411  of  it. 

To  evince  bow  dacgcroDs  this  anarchy  of  the  several  intereslt 
U  in  a  state,  let  us  consider  (he  evils  arising  only  from  the  oppo- 
•ilion  of  riie  interests  of  one  body  to  those  of  the  common- 
wealth. We  will  allow  the  BonisM,  ihe  Talopoins,  all  ihe  vir- 
tues  of  onrKelves :  yet,  if  the  interests  of  the  body  of  the  Bonzes 
be  not  connected  with  the  public  interest ;  if,  for  instance)  the 
Boqzq's  authority  depends  on  the  people's  blindnesn,  the  Bonie 
will  oecesrarily  be  an  enemy  to  the  nation  which  maintains  him; 
will  be  la  that  nation  what  the  Romanswcre  to  the  world,  honest 
among  themselves,  robbers  with  regard  to  the  universe.  Were 
every  Ronze  in  himself  greatly  averse  to  dignities  and  high 
ttaiions,  Ihe  body  will  not  be  the  less  ambitiouB;  all  its  mem-  i 
bera  will  labour  for  its  aggrandizement  often  without  kuowing  I 
it :  they  will  even  think  themselves  aulhoHsed  so  to  do  from  a  I 
principle  of  virtue  "  ;  theretbre  in  a  stale  there  is  norhing  more  | 
dangerous  than  a  body  whose  interest  is  not  connected  with  the 
gcocral  interest,  \ 

If  (he  Pagan  priests  caused  Socrates  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
were  ever  opposing  eminent  persons,  it  was  owing  to  the  oppo- 

*  Id  the  true  religion,  priest*  have  been  found,  who.  In  the  timet 
of  ignorance,  have  abuted  the  devotion  of  the  people  for  am^tiag 
to  Ibcmfclves  the  right*  of  sovereign  I  j. 
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niton  of  ttieir  prival*  intcreM  lo  llmt  o(  tlie  puMic ;  it  was  be* 
cauK  tlie  privets  of  a  falK  ri^ligion  liiid  their  account  id  keeping 
Ibn  people  in  blind nem,  and  for  tlii>  puqiuse  perKCutoand  re- 
move put  of  the  way  all  who  may  open  tliclr  eyes :  an  example 
wtich  liaa  someiimes  been  copied  by  the  miiiisten  of  the  trun 
religioo.  who,  without  the  same  nereuiiy,  have  pructised  the 
same  crueliioi,  have  persecuttd,  have  oppressed,  ^reKtment 
liave  lavished  their  panegyrics  on  works  of  little  merit,  and 
liavo  virulently  criticised  olhen  very  exeeilcnl ;  but  in  bold 
have  been  disowned  by  more  candid  or  more  knowing  divinet*. 


*  Fatlier  Mlllut,  in  a  dlacourie  nhich  obtained  the  prize  of  the  aea- 
irttiy  at  Dijon,  on  the  qncsliun,  "  VVhether  it  i>  mo*l  (uefnl  to  ttudj 
men  or  bnoktf"  eiprrMt'i  liimwlf  in  the  following  manner,  concern- 
ing M.  de  MonlcH|iiicii.  ■>  Those  rnlci  of  rondurl,  lhoN<  miximi  of 
goveminent.  trhich  ihuuld  be  engraved  on  the  ihrnnei  of  king*,  and 
«n  ihe  huarli  of  every  one  invented  with  autliorit)- 1  ii  it  not  to  a  cloM 
tfudy  of  man  that  we  owe  Ihera  J  W'itneii  that  illustrioua  patriot,  that 
interpreter,  that  judge,  of  the  law),  on  whose  tomb  France  and  all  Eu> 
rnpo  shcdtearii  but  vihoicgenini  will  ever  be  •ecnlo  initxuct  nation*, 
tracing  the  plan  uf  public  liapplneni  that  immortal  wrilcr.  who 
abridged  every  thin«;,  becauie  he  hw  every  thio^;,  who  was  f<ir  putting 
ii«  on  Ihuiking,  at  what  we  stand  more  in  iii'cd  of  than  reading. 
Uith  «hat(^ncity  had  he  ilndiuil  hmnan  nnliireP  Travelling  lik« 
?o!on.  medilatin;  like  Pjlliagora>,  conversing  like  Plalo,  reading  hko 
Cicero,  writing  like  Tacilut,  hi»  cnntlnual  object  was  man  i  men  he 
ttudiod,  and  knew  Ihem.  The  forlile  needi  already  are  aeen  In  germi> 
Date,  which  lie  cut  into  the  mindu  of  tlie  chiofi  of  nations  and  tfa« 
ruhri  of  empire!.  LcA  ui  gratefully  reap  the  fruiti,  &e."  Father 
.Willol  adds  in  a  note.  "  When  au  author  of  confoMod  probity,  a  free- 
ihinkcr,  who,  alwayi  dprcuing  hiioKlf  ai he  iiuagioei,  formally  uy*, 
Ihriilianitji  Ihe  wle  view  of  which  wcm»  (o  be  tlie  happioeu  of  the 
other  life,  also  constitutes  our  happinesi  in  tbit,"  and  aflcr  refuting  ■ 
ilangeroui  paraJoXof  Bajle,  lie  add*,  "Tbcprinciplesof  Cliriitianity, 
well  cngraiTd  in  Ihe  heart,  would  be  infinitely  olrougrr  than  Ibis  fBlw 
honour  of  munirrhiei,  tliene  human  virtnet  of  rrpulilic*,  and  this  ser- 
vile fear  g|'  deipotic  itatea,  which  ii  ilronger  than  the  three  principle* 
0f  political  government,  laid  down  in  the  Spirit  of  Laws :  can  such  aa 
author,  by  any  one  who  haa  read  his  work,  be  accu«cd  of  designing  t« 
(Irtkc  at  Chrislianilj  I" 
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For  instance,  can  there  be  any  thing  more  ridicnloas  than  the 
prohibition  in  some  countries  against  bringing  into  it  a  single 
copy  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws  ?  a  work  which  more  than  one 
prince  takes  care  that  his  son  shall  read  over  and  over.  May 
we  not  here  use  the  expression  of  a  man  of  wit,  that  the  monks, 
in  soliciting  this  prohibition,  acted  as  the  Scythians  did  with 
their  slaves,  patting  out  their  eyes  that  they  might  turn  the 
mill  with  less  distraction. 

Thus  it  is  clear,  that  the  public  happiness,  or  calamity,  dc 
pends  solely  on  the  agreement  or  opposition  of  the  interest  of 
individuals  with  the  general  interest ;  and  that  the  religious 
corruption  of  manners  may,  as  history  abundantly  proves,  be 
often  joined  with  magnanimity,  elevation  of  soul,  wisdom,  abi* 
Jities ;  in  fine>  with  all  the  qualities  which  form  great  men.    . 

That  citizens,  infected  with  this  kind  of  corruption  of  man- 
ners, have  often  rendered  more  important  services  to  their 
country  than  the  most  austere  anchorites,  is  undeniable  :  how 
happy  have  been  the  consequences  of  the  amorous  Circassian's 
care,  either  for  her  own  or  her  daughter's  beauty,  who  first 
ventured  on  innoculation  ?  what  numbers  of  children  have,  by 
this  method,  been  saved  from  an  early  death  ?  Possibly  there  is 
not  a  foundress  of  any  order  of  nuns  to  whom  the  world  owes 
sych  an  extensive  and  important  benefit,  and  who,  conse- 
quently, is  entitled  to  so  much  of  its  acknowledgment* 

Let  me  be  allowed  once  more,  fur  a  conclusion  of  this  chap- 
ter, to  declare,  that  it  has  by  no  means  been  my  intention  to 
vindicate  debauchery.  All  I  meant  was  only  to  impart  clear 
ideas  of  these  two  diiFerent  kinds  of  corruption  of  manners, 
which  have  been  too  often  confounded,  and  the  general  ideas  of 
which  seemed  to  have  been  dark  and  perplexed  ;  because,  on  a 
more  explicit  information  of  the  true  scope  of  the  question,  the 
importance  of  it  may  be  better  knowu)  the  degree  of  contempt 
assignable  to  these  two  different  sorts  of  corruption  may  be 
better  determined,  and  we  shall  better  perceive  that  there  are 
two  different  species  of  bad  actions ;  some  vicious  in  tvery  form 
of  government,  others  which  in  a  state  are  pernicious,  and  con- 
sequently criminal,  only  as  those  actions  are  contradictory  to 
the  laws  of  those  countries. 
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Moralists  by  a  clearer  icuight  into  the  e%il,  will  natonlly  tc* 
qaire  a  grea:er  skill  in  the  care.  They  may  now  view  monlitj 
in  a  new  p«i  nt  of  iiehe,  aod.  from  a  vain  acience^  improve  it  ta 
a  science  of  universal  u::!.!v. 


CHAP.  XV. 

OF  THE  1>E  ACCRnXG  TO  MORALITY,  FROM  THE  KNOW. 
LEDGE  OF  THE  PKINCIPlXi  L.\ID  DOWN  IN  THE  PRE. 
CEDING  CHARTERS. 

.  If  morality  hitherto  has  lii:le  con'ributed  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  it  is  not  owing  to  any  wa.it  of  persp lenity  or  beauty 
of  stile,  or  propriety  and  loftiness  of  sentiment,  in  the  moralists : 
but  amidst  silI  their  superior  talents  it  mu«t  be  ownedy  that  they 
have  not  often  enough  considered  the  ditlerent  vices  of  nations 
as  neces^rily  resulting  from  the  diflferent  form  of  their  govern* 
mcnt ;  yet,  it  is  only  by  con:iiJoring  morality  in  this  point  of 
light,  that  it  can  liocom'.'  of  uny  rtal  use  to  men.  What  have 
hitherto  been  the  tlKcts  of  ali  the  splendid  maxims  of  morality? 
If  some  iudiviJmls  have  been  corrected  by  them  of  faults  which 
perhaps  thi-y  reproached  themselves  with,  no  change  in  the 
manners  of  nations  have  been  produced.  What  is  this  to  be 
imputed  to  ?  It  is  because  the  vices  of  a  people,  if  I  may  pre- 
sume to  say  so,  always  lie  at  the  bottom  of  its  legislation.  There 
he  must  search  J  who  would  pluck  up  the  root  whence  its  vicei 
arise.  lic^  who  wants  cither  penetration,  or  courage,  for  socli 
an  undertaking,  is,  in  this  respect,  of  little  or  no  use  to  the  anU 
verse.  To  attempt  extinguishing  the  vices  annexed  to  the  le* 
gislation  of  a  people*  without  making  any  change  in  this  legis- 
lation, is  no  less  than  rejecting  the  just  consequence  after 
admitting  the  princi|)les. 

What  can  be  hoped  for  from  so  many  declamations  against 
the  falsity  of  women,  if  this  vice  be  the  necessary  eilect  of  an 
opposition  betwixt  the  desires  of  nature  and  the  sentiments 
which,  by  the  law  of  decency,  women  are  forced  to  affect  ?  In 
Malabar  and  Madagascar,  ali  women  are  faithful,  because  they 
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luitre  giUftots  without  namber^  aqd  they  never  pitch  od  a  hus* 
bttad  'till  after  repeated  trials ;  it  is  the  same  with  the  savages 
of  New  Orleans,  and  of  those  people  where  the  relations  of 
the  Great  Sun,  the  princes^of  the  blood,  may,  on  any  disgost  ^'-^ 
taken  at  their  husbands,  dismiss  them  and  marry  others.  «  < 
such  countries,  no  unfaithful  wives  are  heard  of,  because  they 
luive  BO  manner  of  interest  to  be  so. 

Vexy  iar  am  I  from  inierriog  that,  from  these  examples,  the 
ttme  manners  should  be  introduced  among  us;  I  only  say,  that 
women  cannot  reasonably  be  reproached  with  a  breach  of  faith 
which  decency  and  the  laws,  as  it  were,  imposed  on  them  as  a 
necessity;  and  that  whilst  the  causes  are  suffered  to  subsist  the 
eff^ts  wiH  continue. 

For  a  second  instance,  we  shall  take  defamation*  This  is  a 
vice>  but  a  necessary  vice,  because  in  every  country  where 
the  people  have  no  share  in  the  administration  of  public  af- 
fiurSy  mmI  being  thus  little  concerned  about  mental  improve- 
meatjmust  stagnate  in  a  scandalous  sloth.  Now,  if  in  this  /i 
ooQiitiy  it  be  the  fiuliion  to  contract  a  numerous  Acquaintance, 
and  ie  frequent  public  places,  and  loquacity  is  accounted  the 
mark  of  breeding  and  spirit,  he  who  is  ignorant,  and  nol 
able  to  discourse  of  things,  must  necessarily  m^ke  persons  th.c 
sobjeot  of  his  talk ;  and  panegyric  being  insupportable,  and 
satire  entertaining,  the  ignorant,  to  avoid  being  insupport* 
able,  are  obliged  to  talk  scandal :  thus  this  vice  cannot  be 
soppressed  without  abolishing  the  productive  cause,  without 
delivering. the  citizens  from  idleuess»  and  consequently  with* 
out  altering  the  form  of  government.  Why  is  the  man  of 
sense  generally  less  a  busy  body  in  private  companies  than  the 
man  of  feshion  ?  It  is  because  the  former,  taken  up  with 
greater  objects,  speaks  of  persons  only  as  they  haycf  like 
great  men,  an  immediate  relation  with  great  things;  likewise 
the  man  of  sense,  as  he  never  defames  but  by  way  of  re* 
venge,  it  is  very  rarely  he  defames;  whereas  the  man  of  tho 
world  most  either  defame  or  be. mute. 

What  I  say  of  defaming,  I  likewise  say  of  debauchery, 
'Sgainst  which  the  moralists  ha^  always  so  violently  in- 
v^eigfaed:. debauchery  is  so  generally  allowed  to  be  a  nece^* 
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sary  consequence  of  luxory,  that  any  farther  proof  of  it 
would  be  superfluous.  Now  if  luxury^  which  I  am  very  fiiC 
from  thinking,  but  which  is  commonly  believed,  be  very  use* 
ful  to  the  state,  if,  as  may  be  easily  shewn,  the  taste  for  it 
cannot  be  extinguished,  and  citizens  brought  to  the  observ- 
ance of  sumptuary  laws,  without  altering  the  form  of  govera« 
mens  then  some  alterations  of  this  kind  must  take  place,  an- 
tecedently to  any  hopes  of  abolishing  debauchery.  Every 
harangue  on  this  head  is  good  divinity,  but  not  policy;  tha 
object  of  policy  and  legislation  is  the  opulency,  power,  and 
happiness  of  a  people :  now,  with  regard  to  this,  I  say,  that 
if  luxury  be  really  useful  to  France,  it  would  be  ridiculooi  ta 
attempt  to  introduce  there  an  austerity  of  manners  incompa^ 
tible  with  a  taste  for  luxury.  There  is  no  proportion  between 
the  advantages  which  commerce  and  luxury  procure  to  a  slal« 
in  its  present  constitution,  (advantages  which  to  suppress  de- 
bauchery it  must  forego)  and  the  infinitely  small  evil  occa- 
sioned by  the  love  of  women.  This  is  to  complain  of  finding 
in  a  rich  mine  some  sparks  of  copper  intermixed  with  veins  oi 
gold.  Wherever  luxury  is  necessary,  it  is  a  solecism  fn  poli- 
tics to  account  intriguing  a  moral  vice ;  and  if  it  must  be 
called  a  moral  vice,  the  consequence  is,  that,  in  some  countriei 
and  some  ages,  there  are  useful  vices,  and  that  it  is  to  the  mud 
of  the  Nile  Egypt  owes  its  fertility.  In  effect,  on  a  political 
examination  of  the  behaviour  of  intriguing  women,  it  will  be 
found  thut,  though  in  certain  respects  blameable*  they  are,  in 
others,  ef  great  use  to  the  public ;  that,  for  instance,  in  the  use 
they  make  of  their  money,  they  are  more  advantageous  to  the 
state  than  the  most  virtuous  of  their  sex.  By  the  desire  of 
pleasing,  which  sends  an  intriguing  woman  to  the  mercer  and 
milliner,  she  not  only  saves  an  infinite  number  of  workmea 
from  the  indigence  into  which  sumptuary  laws  at  once  would 
plunge  them,  but  the  same  desire  puts  her  upon  acts  of  the 
tnost  judicious  charity.  If  luxury  be  supposed  useful  to  a  nar- 
tion,  is  it  not  the  women  of  dress,  who,  by  exciting  the  in- 
dustry of  the  artists  of  luxury,  continually  improve  their  use- 
fulness to  the  state?  Virtuous  women,  therefore,  are  not  so  weU 
advised  by  their  directors  in  bestowing  on  beggars  and  crimi^ 
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tihls,  as  if^triguing  women  by  the  desire  of  pleasing :  these 
impport  Useful  members  of  society^  the  others  nuisances>  even 
the  enemies  of  mankind. 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  follows  thai  no  change  in  the 
ideas  of  a  people  is  to  be  hoped  for^  till  after  a  change  in  its 
legislation  $  that  the  reformation  of  manners  is  to  be  begun  by 
tiie  l*eformation  of  laws,  and  declamations  against  a  vice  useful 
iti  the  present  form  of  government,  would  politically  be  de- 
trimental,  were  they  tiot  found  fruitless.     But  so  they  will 
always  be,  for  it  is  only  the  force  of  the  laws  that  can  ever  act 
dn  the  balk  of  a  natibn.     Besides,  let  me  be  allowed  cursorily 
to  observe,  that,  among  the  moralists  there  are  very  few  who, 
by  setting  our  passions  at  variance,  know  how  to  avail  them. 
selves  of  them,  so  as  to  procure  their  opinions  to  be  adopted. 
Most  of  their  admonitions  are  too  dogmatical  and  imperious ; 
yet  thtoy  should  be  sensible  that  invectives  will  never  prevail 
against  sentindents;  that  it  is  only  a  passion  which  can  get  the  ! 
better  of  a  passion;  for  instance,  to  bring  a  gay  woman  to  | 
more  reserve  and  modesty  in  public,  her  vanity  mnst  be  con. 
trasted  with  her  coquetry,  and  it  must  be  urged  to  her  that 
modesty  is  an  inventioti  of  love  and  of  refined  delighf^;  that 


*  It  is  by  considering  modesty  m  this  lighi  that  we  may  answer  the 
aiguments  of  the  Stoics  and  Cyiiics,  who  affirmed  that  the  virtuous 
2nan  did  nothing  in  private  which  he  should  not  do  in  public,'  and 
who  consequently  believed  that  they  might  publicly  act  the  pleasures 
of  love.  If  most  legislators  have  censured  these  cynical  principles^ 
and  classed  modcAy  among  the  virtues;  it  is,  -will  it  be  answered,  be- 
cause th^  apprehended  that  the  frequent  sigiit  of  enjoyment  might 
cast  some  disgust  on  a  pleasure  on  which  depends  the  conservation  of 
the  species,  and  the  continuance  of  the  world  ?  They  were  likewise 
aware  that  dreis,  concealing  some  female  charms,  decked  a  woman 
with  all  the  beauties  which  a  lively  imagination  could  suggest  i  that 
this  dress  inflamed  curiosity  |  heightened  the  joys  of  female  caresses, 
render^  their  favours  more  extatic,  and  multiplied  the  delights  of 
our  afflictive  state.  If  Lycurgus  had  banished  from  Sparta  a  certain 
kind  of  modesty,  and  if  the  young  women,  in  presence  of  a  whole 
people,  wrestled  naked  with  the  youth  of  the  other  sex,  the  legisla- 
tor's intention  herein  was,  that  being  made  stronger  by  such  exercise, 
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it  ia  to  the  gauze  which  covers  a  woman'i  beantiea,  th«t 
the  world  owes  most  or  il«  pleasures ;  that  at  Malabar,  where 
the  young  beauties  appear  in  company  half  naked;  that  in 
certain  parts  of  America,  where  the  women  wfcar  no  covering, 
the  desirct  have  nothing  of  thai  ardour  and  nivaciiy  which  c«- 
riosity  would  imparl  to  ihem  j  that  in  thow  countries  beauty 
Itrves  only  for  the  call  of  necewityj  and  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, among  those  nations  where  modesly  has  placed  a  reil 
between  denireit  and  nnditiei,  this  my«teri<ma  veil  is  ihe  l«li»- 
man  which  hold*  the  lover  at  his  charmer's  feel ;  that,  in  fine, 
I  modesty  puis  into  beauty's  weak  hands  ihe  sceplre  to  which 
I  power  submits.  Besides,  they  will  iay  to  the  woman  of  gaU 
jantry — "  You  must  know  ihal  the  wretched  are  fery  nume- 
rous; that  the  unforlunate  born  enemies  to  the  happy  man 
make  a  crime  of  his  happiness;  that  they  bale  in  him  a  felicity 
loo  independent  of  them  ;  that  the  subject  of  your  amosementi 
is  to  be  concealed  from  their  sight ;  and  that  levity  and  ind«- 
cency,  by  betraying  the  secrets  of  your  pleasures,  expose*  yott 
to  nil  the  strokes  of  (heir  revenge. 

By  thus  substituting  the  soft  language  of  iulerfst,  instead  of 
Ihe  peremptory  clamour  of  invective,  the  moralists  may  esta. 
blish  their  maxims.  I  «hall  not  enlarge  farther  on  this  head, 
but  return  to  ray  subject;  and  I  say,  that  all  men  tend  only 
towards  iheir  happiness;  that  it  isaleiiilency  from  which  they 
cannot  be  diverted;  that  the  attempt  would  be  fruitless,  arnt 
even  the  success  dangerous  ;  consequently,  it  is  only  by  incor- 
porating per«>nal  ami  ((cneral  interest,  that  they  con  be  ren- 
dered Yitiuous.     This  being  granted,  morality  is  evidently  n« 


their  cliildrm  might  be  mom  robust  and  fitter  fur  ttu*  cnnttiliilion  it 
lliat  state,  which  was  purely  mililarj.  He  knew  that  howe»w  the 
custom  of  sering  naked  tromen  might  cool  the  desire  of  sc^og  their 
bidden  beauties,  the  desire  itself  was  nocxlinguiihable,  ojicciall)  in  ■ 
rouolrjr  whrrc  it  vrus  onl;  in  >erret  anil  bj  stealth  that  huiband*  were 
admillcd  to  the  cmhrncea  of  their  wivci.  Bnidci,  Lycni^s,  a*  fa* 
mnilc  lote  one  of  Ihe  principal  ipringi  of  hi)  le^tlalive  sjslem,  in* 
tended  it  for  the  rocompeucci  uut  not  Ihe  occupation,  of  the  Spac< 
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vrare  thto  a  rriyolous  science,  Hnless  blended  with  policy  and 
legislatioa:  whence  I  conclude  that,  if  philosophers  would  be 
of  lue  to  the  world,  they  should  sur?ey  objects  from  the  sanM 
point  of  view  as  the  legislator*  Though  not  invested  with  the 
taae  power,  they  are  to  be  actuated  by  the  same  principle* 
The  moralist  is  to  indicate  the  lawSf  of  which  the  legislator  in* 
•ores  the  execmtion,  by  stamping  them  with  the  seal  of  his  au« 
thority. 

Among  the  moralists,  there  are  -doubtless  but  few  duly  im« 
Iweased  with  this  truth,  even  of  those  whose  minds  are  capable 
oi  the  most  exalted  ideas ;  many  in  the  study  of  morality  and 
.the  portraits  of  vices  are  animated  only  by  personal  interest 
and  private -contentions;  consequently  they  confine  themselves 
ooiy  to  the  representation  of  such  vices  as  molest  society ;  and 
ihe'it  mind  gradually  contracting  itself  within  the  narrow 
circle  of  their  interest,  soon  loses  the  force  necessary  for  soar- 
ing to  sublime  ideas.  In  the  science  i»f  morality,  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  thought  oflen  depends  on  the  elevation  of  the  soul* 
To  fix  on  such  moral  truths  as  are  of  real  advantage  to  men, 
there  must  be  a  warm  passion  for  the  general  good;  and  ua- 
-lii^pily  morality^  like  religion,  is  not  without  hypocrites* 


CHAP.  XVI. 

OF  HYPOCRITICAL  MORALISTS. 

By  a  hypocrite,  I  mean  him  who,  in  the  study  of  morality, 
is  not  animated  by  a  desire  of  procuring  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, being  too  much  taken  up  with  himself:  this  is  a  M^n^e- 
roos  class,  and  known  on  one  hand  by  the  coldness  with  which 
they  discuss  those  vices  big  verth  the  fall  of  empires ;  and  on 
the  other  by  their  impotent  invectives  against  private  vices* 
It  is  in  vain  for  such  to  say  that  they  have  the  public  welfare 
at  heart.  "  Were  you  really  animated  with  such  a  generous 
passion,"  it  will  be  said  to  them,  "  your  hatred  to  every  vice 
would  be  always  proportionate  to  the  mischief  it  does  in  so- 
ciety j  and  if  you  are  irritate^  at  such  faults  as  are  least  detri- 
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mental  to  a  state,  with  what  eye  should  you  look  dti  the  ign&i 
rauce  of  the  proper  meam  for  forming  valiant  and  magnan?* 
Bioas  patriots?     How  extreme  would  be  yoqr  concern  at  per- 
ceiving some  fisiults  in  the  administration  of  justice,  or  the  aa-: 
cessment  of  taxes »  or  how  would  you  glow  with  indignation  at 
a  fault  in  military  discipline,  which  so  often  decides  the  hie  of 
battles  and  the  devastations  of  provinces?     Were  such  yoar 
temper,  overcome  by  excess  of  grieft  you  would,  like  Nerva; 
detesting  life,  by  which  you  are  a  spectator  of  the  calamities 
of  your  country 9  terminate  its  course;  or  at  least  you  woald 
imitate  that  heroic  Chinese  who,  ju.^tly  provoked  at  the  op- 
pressions of  the  great,  boldly  entered  the  emperor's  presence 
with  his  complaints.     *'  I  come,"  says  he,  "  to  ofler  myself  to 
that  punishment  which,  on  accbunt  of  such  representation^ 
six  hundred  of  my  fellow-subjects  have  already  suffered.     I 
give  you  notice  to  prepare  fof  further  execution ;  China  has 
still  eighteen  thousand  firm  patriots,  who,  for  the  same  in* 
fbrmntiun,  will  be  coming  to  ask  of  you  the  same  reward.*'    At 
these  words  he  ceased  speaking;  but  the  emperor,  astonished 
at  his  firmness,  rewarded  it  in  the  manner  most  acceptable  to 
a  virtuous  man,  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  and  the  sup^ 
pression  of  oppressive  imposts.     In  this  manner  the  love  of 
the  public  welfare  declares  itself.     If  you  are  really  animated 
by  these  passions,  I  would  say  to  these  censors — "  Your  hatred 
to  every  vice  will  be  proportioned  to  its  detriment  to  the  state  § 
if  it   be  only  the  oflences  injuring  yourselvc-s  which  excitet 
your  anger,  the  name  of  moralist  docs  not  belong  to  you;  yoa 
arc  lio  more  than  mere  e/^otists.'^     Thus  it  is  only  by  an  abso* 
lute  detachment  from  personal  interest,  by  a  profound  study  of 
the  science  of  legislation,  that  a  moralist  can  become  service^ 
able  to  his  country.     lie  is  then  able  to  weigh  the  advantages' 
or  disadvantages  of  a  law  or  custom,  and  to  judge  whether  it 
should  be  abolished  or  continued. 

We  arc  too  often  obliged  to  comply  with  errors,  or  eveU 
barbarous  customs;  if,  in  Europe,  duels  have  been  so  long  to- 
lerated, it  is  because,  in  nations  void  of  a  Roman  love  for  their 
country,  and  where  courage  is  not  exercised  by  continual 
i?vars,  moralists  probably  could  think  of  no  other  way  o^up^ 
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porting  coura-^e,  that  the  state  might  not  be  destitute  of  va- 
liant  defenders;  and,  by  this  toleration,  they  hoped  to  havo 
purchased  a  great  good  at  the  expeoce  of  a  small  evil.  They 
wpre  extremeiv  deceived  with  regard  to  the  particular  case  of 
daelling;  bat  there  arc  a  thoasaad  others  where  this  must  be 
complied  with»  and  it  is  often  in  the  choice  of  two  evils  that 
the  man  of  genius  distinguishes  himself.  Away  with  those 
pedantR,  enamoured  with  a  fal.^e  idea  of  perfection !  nothing 
is  more  dangerous  in  a  ^tate  tiian  these  senseless  moral  declaim- 
era,  who,  concentere<1  within  a  small  sphere  of  ideas,  are  con- 
tinually repeating  what  they  have  heard  from  their  nurses,  in- 
cessantly recommending  moderation  in  our  desires,  and  an 
iiiiiVtfr5taI  extinction  of  the  passions;  not  aware  that  their  pre« 
ccpt.s,  though  useful  to  a  few  individuals  in  certain  circum- 
«tanc(;s,  would  prove  the  ruin  pf  the  nations  that  should  adopt 
them. 

In  fact,  if,  as  history  informs  us,  strong  passions,  such  as 
pride  and  patriotism  among  the  Greeks  and  fiomans,  fanaticism 
among  the  Arabs,  and  avarice  among  freebooters,  always 
produce  the  most  formidable  wars ;  whatever  general  leads 
inen  without  passions  against  such  soldiers,  will  oppose  only 
fearful  lambs  to  the  fury  of  wolves.  Wise  Natqre  has,  there^ 
fore,  always  placed  in  the  heart  of  man  a  preservative  against 
(he  reasonings  of  such  philosophers.  Thus  the  nations  who 
Subject  their  intentions  to  these  precepts,  always  find  them« 
selves  feeble  in  action ;  and  without  this  happy  weakness,  the 
people  scrupulously  attached  to  theii:  maxims  would  become  the 
contempt  and  the  slaves  of  pther  nations. 

It  requires  those  vaNt  geniuses  that  embrace  all  the  parts  of 
a  government  to  determine  how  far  the  fire  of  the  pasaiotis 
ought  to  be  exalted  or  moderated.  Whoever  is  endowed  with 
these  abilities  is,  in  a  manner,  designed  by  Nature  to  fulfil, 
with  respect  to  the  legislature,  the  part  of  a  thinking  mi- 
liister* ;  and,  to  justify  the  observation  of  Cicero,  that  a  man 
of  genius  is  never  a  mere  citizen^  but  a  true  magistrate. 

*  In  China  they  dbtinguish  two  kinds  of  ministers ;  the  one  are  the 
^gnii^  miniHen,  who  grant  audiences,  and  add  their  signatures; 
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Before  we  shew  the  advantages  the  universe  would  receir^ 
from  more  extensive  and  more  sound  ideas  of  morality,  I 
think  I  ought  to  remark,  by  the  way,  that  these  ideas  throw 
great  light  upon  all  the  sciences,  especially  upon  kistery, 
whose  progress  is  at  the  same  time  the  cause  and  effect  of  th« 
progress  of  moraKty. 

Were  writers  better  instructed  in  the  true  objects  of  his- 
tory, they  would  praise  nothing  in  the  private  life  of  a  king; 
but  such  particulars  as  were  proper  lo  represent  his  character  $. 
they  would  not  so  curiously  describe  his  manners^  and  his  do* 
mestic  virtues  and  vices ;  they  would  be  sensible  that  the  pub* 
lie  demands  from  sovereigns  an  account  of  their  edicts,  and 
not  of  their  suppers;  that  the  public  love  to  know  the  maa  ia 
the  prince,  only  so  far  as  the  man  has  a  share  in  the  delibenb- 
tions  of  the  prince;  and  that,  instead  of  puerile  anecdetev 
they  ought,  in  order  to  instruct  and  please,  substitute  the 
agreeable  or  dreadful  picture  of  the  public  felicity  or  misery, 
and  the  causes  that  produce  them.  From  the  mere  exhibition 
of  such  a  picture,  would  arise  an  infinite  number  of  reflectioaa 
and  useful  regulations. 

What  1  say  of  history,  I  also  say  of  metaphysics  and  civil 
Jaw.     There  are  few  sciences  but  what  have  a  relation  to  thai 
of  morality.    The  chain  which  connects  them  together   Im 
more  extensive  than  we-  are  apt  to  imagine;  it  sarroonds  the- 
whole  universe. 


CHAP.   XVII. 

©F  THE  ADVANTAGES  THAT  RESULT  FROM  THE  PBIIC^ 

CIPLES  ABOVE  ESTABLISHED. 

I  PASS* with  rapidity  over  the  advantages  that  would  be  ob* 
tained   by  individuals  ;    these  would  consist  in  their  having 

the  others  bear  the  name  of  Thinking  ministers,  and  have  the  care  o£ 
forming  projects,  examining  those  i»ho  present  them,  and  proposing 
sudi  changes  as  times  and  circumstances  require  to  be  made  ia  thi^ 
administration* 
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clear  ideas  of  morality;  the  principles  of  which  have  been 
hitherto  so  anibignous  and  contradictory^  that  they  permitted 
the  most  tenseless  persons  constantly  to  justify  the  folly  of 
their  conduct  by  some  of  its  maxims. 

Besides,  the  individual  being  better  informed  of  his  dnties, 
would  be  less  dependent  on  the  opinion  of  his  friends.  SheU 
tei^ed  from  the  injustice  wherein,  unknown  to  himself,  he 
might  be  frequently  involved  by  those  with  whom  he  con- 
Terses,  he  would  be  freed  from  the  puerile  fear  of  ridicule ;  a 
phantom  that  banishes  reason,  and  is  the  terror  of  those  timid 
and  ignorant  souls  who  sacrifice  their  inclinations,  their  plea« 
sores,  their  repose^  and  sometimes  even  their  virtues,  Co  the 
humour  and  caprice  of  those  splenetic  mortals  whose  criti« 
cism  we  cannot  escape,  when  we  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
known* 

A  person  solely  subject  to  reason  and  virtue  might  then 
brave  every  prejudice,  and  arm  himself  with  those  manl}-  and 
courageous  sentiments  that  form  the  distinguishing  character  of 
a  virtuous  man;  sentiments  desirable  in  every  citizen^  and 
which  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  great.  How  shall 
the  person^  raised  to  the  highest  posts,  remove  the  obstacles 
to  the  general  welfare,  which  certain  prejudices  raise  agaiust 
it,  and  resist  the  menaces  and  cabals  of  men  in  power,  often 
interested  in  the  public  misfortune,  if  his  soul  is  not  inaccessible 
to  all  kinds  of  solicitations,  fears,  and  prejudices? 

It  appears  then  that  the  knowledge  of  the  above  principles 
procures  at  least  these  advantages  to  the  individual;  it  gives 
hifn  a  clear  and  certain  idea  of  honesty ;  saves  him  from  all 
inquietude  on  this  subject,  secures  the  peace  of  his  conscience, 
and  consequently  procures  him  the  inward  secret  pleasure 
blended  with  the  practice  of  virtue. 

As  to  the  advantages  the  public  would  derive  from  it,  th^y 
would  doubtless  be  more  considerable*  In  consequeace  of 
these  principlesy  we  might,  if  I  may  venture  to  use  the  ex- 
pression, compose  a  catechism  of  probity,  the  maxims  of 
which  being  simple,  true,  and  level  to  all  understandings, 
would  teach  the  people  that  virtue,  though  invariable  in  the 
object  it  proposes,  is  not  so  in  the  means  it  makes  use  of; 
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that^  consequently^  wc  ought  to  consider  actions  as  indif!ereiit 
in  themselves ;  to  be  sensible,  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  state 
to  determine  those  that  are  worthy  of  esteem  or  contempt ;  and, 
in  fine,  that  it  is  the  office  of  the  legislator  to  fix,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  public  interest,  the  instant  when  an  action 
ceases  to  be  virtuous,  and  becomes  vicious. 

These  principles  being  once  received,  with  what  facility 
would  the  legislator  extinguish  the  torches  of  fanaticism  and 
superstition,  suppress  abuses,  reform  barbarous  customs,  per- 
haps useful  at  their  establishment,  but  since  become  fatal  to  the 
world  ?  Customs  that  subsist  only  from  the  fear  of  not  being 
able  to  abolish  them,  without  causing  an  insurrection  among 
people,  who  are  always  accustomed  to  take  the  practice  of 
certain  actions  for  virtue  itself^  without  kindling  long  and 
bloody  wars ;  and  in  short,  without  occasioning  those  seditioas 
which  are  always  dangerous  to  the  common-people,  and  ca|i 
really  be  neither  foreseen  nor  subdued  but  by  men  of  firmnen 
and  great  abilities. 

It  is  then  by  weakening  the  stupid  veneration  of  the  people 
for  ancient  laws  and  customs,  that  sovereigns  would  be  enabled 
to  purge  the  earth  of  most  of  the  evils  that  lay  it  waste,  and 
be  furnished  with  the  means  of  securing  the  possession  of  their 
crowns. 

At  present,  when  the  interest  of  a  state  is  changed,  and  the 
laws  which  at  their  first  foundation  were  useful,  are  became  pre- 
judicial ;  those  very  laws,  by  the  respect  constantly  preserved 
for  them,  must  necessarily  draw  the  state  to  its  ruin.  Who 
doubts  that  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  republic  was  the 
efiect  of  a  ridiculous  veneration  for  the  ancient  laws,  and  that 
this  blind  respect  forged  the  fetters  with  which  Caesar  loaded  his 
country?  After  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  when  Rome 
attained  the  summit  of  her  glory,  the  Romans,  from  the  oppo- 
sition they  then  foiiiul  between  their  interests,  their  manners* 
and  their  laws,  ouglit  to  have  foreseen  the  revolution  with 
which  the  empire  was  threatened  ;  and  to  havo  been  sensible 
that,  to  save  the  state,  tlie  republic  in  a  body  ought  to  have 
pressed  the  making  those  reformations  which  the  times  and 
circumstances  required,  and  above  all  to  hasten  the  prevention 
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of  thoM  changes  that  personal  ambition,  the  most  dangerous  to 
the  legislature,  might  introduce.  The  Romans  would  have 
had  recourse  to  this  remedy,  bad  they  had  clearer  ideas  of 
morality.  Instructed  by  the  history  of  all  nations,  they  would 
faa?e  perceived,  that  the  same  laws  which  had  raised  them  to 
the  highest  elevation,  could  not  support  them  in  that  state ; 
that  an  empire  is  like  a  vessel  which  the  winds  have  driven 
to  a  certain  latitude,  where,  being  opposed  by  other  winds,  it 
if  in  danger  of  being  lost,  if  to  avoid  shipwreck  the  pilot  does 
not  speedily  change  his  course :  this  political  truth  was  well 
known  to  Mr.  Locke,who,  on  the  establishment  of  the  legislature 
of  Carolina,  proposed  that  his  laws  should  be  in  force  only 
dnring  one  century ;  and,  that  time  being  expired,  they  should 
become  void,  if  they  were  not  a<fresh  examined  and  confirmed 
by  the  English.  He  was  sensible  that  a  military  or  commer- 
cial government  supposed  very  different  laws;  and  that  a 
legislation  proper  to  favour  commerce  and  industry  might  one 
day  become  fatal  to  that  colony,  if  its  neighbours  entered  into 
a  war  amongst  themselves,  and  circumstances  made  it  necessary 
for  that  people  to  become  more  warlike  than  commercial. 

If  we  apply  Mr.  Locke's  idea  to  the  false  religions^  we  shall 
be  toon  convinced  of  the  fully  of  their  inventors  and  their  foU 
lowers.  Whoever,  in  fact,  examines  the  religions,  (all  of  which, 
except  ours,  .are  formed  by  tlie  hand  of  man,)  must  perceive, 
that  none  of  them  was  ever  contrived  by  the  great  genius  of 
legislature,  but  by  the  narrow  mind  of  an  ordinary  person; 
that  consequently  a  false  religion  was  never  founded  on  the 
basis  of  the  laws,  and  a  principle  of  public  utility,  a  principle 
always  invariable,  but  pliable  in  its  application  to  all  the  various 
situations  in  which  a  people  can  successively  be  placed.  This 
is  the  only  principle  that  ought  to  be  admitted  by  those,  who, 
aftec  the  example  of  Anastasius,  Ripperda,  Thamas  Kouli-Kan, 
and  Gehan-Guir,  would  trace  the  plan  of  a  new  religion,  and 
render  it  of  use  to  mankind.  If  in  the  composition  of  false  reli- 
gions, this  plan  had  been  always  followed,  they  would  have  pre- 
served, in  these  religions,  whatever  is  of  use;  they  would  neither 
have  destroyed  Elysium  nor  Tartarus;  and  the  legislator  might  at 
his  pleasure  have  given  pictures  of  them  more  or  less  pleasing  or 
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terrible,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  strength  of  his  ima- 
gination. These  religions,  merely  stripped  of  what  is  hurtful 
in  them,  could  not  have  laid  the  mind  under  the  shameful 
yoke  of  a  foolish  credulity.  What  crimes  and  superstitions 
M'ould  then  have  vanished  from  the  earth !  We  should  not  hare 
seen  an  inhabitant  of  Java*,  persuaded  by  the  slightest  incon- 
venience that  the  fatal  hour  was  come,  make  haste  to  rejoin 
the  god  of  his  fathers,  implore  death,  and  consent  to  receive  it; 
tlie  priests  would  have  endeavoured)  in  vain,  to  obtain  his  con- 
sent to  be  strangled  by  their  hands,  and  to  suffer  them  to  regale 
themselves  with  his  flash.  The  Persians  would  have  nerer 
nourished  that  abominable  sect  of  dervises,  who  demand  alms 
sword  in  hand  ;  whokill  with  impunity  whoever  doesnotadmit 
their  principles  to  be  true ;  who  raise  a  murdering  hand  against 
a  Sophi,  and  plunge  the  poniard  into  the  breast  of  an  Amuratb. 
The  Romans,  who  were  as  superstitious  as  the  Negroesf ,  would 
not  have  regulated  the  exertion  of  their  courage  by  the  ap- 
petite of  the  sacred  chickens.  In  short,  the  religions  of  the 
East  could  not  have  produced  those  long  and  bloody  wars},  first 
made  by  the  Saracens  agains  the  Christians;  and  afterwards^ 
under  the  standards  of  Omar  and  Hali,  continued  by  the  same 
Saracens  against  each  other;    and  this  doubtless  gave  birth  to 
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♦  To  the  east  of  Sumatra. 

f  When  the  ii  arriors  of  Congo  advance  towards  an  enemy,  if  ths|y 
raoct  in  their  way  a  hare,  a  crow,  or  some  other  fearful  animaJ,  thcj 
f»ay  it  is  the  genius  of  the  enemy,  C4)me  to  inform  them  of  their  fear* 
and  then  fi^ht  with  intrepidity.  But  if  they  hear  the  crowbg  of  acock, 
at  any  other  hour  than  is  usual,  they  say,  it  is  a  certain  presage  of  a 
defeat;  and  therefore  they  always  resolve  not  to  expose  themseltes 
to  it.  If  the  crowing  of  a  cock  is  at  the  same  time  heard  by  botii 
annies,  no  courage  can  detain  them,  for,  being  equally  frighted  at  the 
fatal  omen,  they  instantly  disband  themscves,  and  both  sides  retire. 
Wliru  the  savage  of  New  Orleans  marches  against  the  enemy  with 
most  intrepidity,  a  dream,  or  the  barking  of  a  dog,  is  sufficient  to 
make  him  return  home. 

^  The  human  passions  have  sometimes  kindled  the  like  warf 
among  the  Christians  themselves ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  contraiy 
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theftble  maile  a«e  of  by  the  peine 
the  JAdiscreet  zeal  of  an  Iman. 

"  Submit  tbyselC,  said  the  Iman 
lifgh.  Tbe  earth  is  going  to  ren 
every  where  narchei  before  Omar. 
Syna,  and  all  A>ia,  subdued :    th<^ 


;  or  lodoatar),  to  rapprea* 

to  the  order  of  the  most 
ive  his  holy  law;  victory 
Thou  seest  Arabia,  Persia, 

iplud 


under  the  feet  of  the  faithful,  and  the  sword  of  terror  i 
■torcd  to  the  hand  of  Khalod,  For  these  certain  signs,  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  of  my  religion,  the  soblrmity  of  the  Koran,  the 
stmplicily  of  its  doctrinet,  and  the  mtldsesi  of  onr  law.  0<tr 
God  is  not  cmel ;  he  is  honoured  by  oar  very  pleasures; 
and,  as  Mohammed  sayi,  by  breathing;  the  odour  of  perfumes, 
and  by  tasting  the  Toluptnous  caresses  of  love,  my  seal  is 
kindled  with  new  fervour,  and  springs -with  greater  rapidity  up 
towards  heaven.  Cr«wned  inseit,  bow  long  wilt  tbou  wrcetle 
against  thy  God  ?  Open  thine  eyes,  see  ihe  superstitions  and 
vices  -with  which  thy  people  are  infected :  wilt  thou  for  ever 
deprive  thyself  of  the  lij^ht  of  the  Koran?" 

"  Iman,  replied  the  prince,  there  was  a  time  when  the 
republic  of  beavers,  as  in  my  empire,  complained  of  a  fewrob- 
-bericsf  and  even  of  some  assassinations :  to  prevent  these  crimes, 
nothingmore  was  nece-ssary  than  to  open  some  public  treiisuriu, 
where  the  rich  might  deposit  their  wealth;  to  enlarge  the 
high  roads,  and  to  erect  a  few  prisons.  The  senate  of  beavers 
were  ready  to  come  to  this  resolutioD.when  one  who  wasadvanced 
in  years,  lifting  up  bis  eyes  to  the  azure  firmament,  suddenly 
cried  out.  Let  as  take  example  from  man.  He  believes  that 
the  palace  in  the  air  is  built,  inhabited,  and  goveroedi  by  a 
more  powerful  Being  than  himself:  this  Being  is  named 
Michapour.  Let  us  publish  this  doctrine,  that  Ihe  nation  of 
the  beavers  may  submit  to  it.  Let  us  persuade  them  that  an 
ethereal  spirit  is,  by  order  of  this  Cod,  placed  as  a  centinel  on 

to  the  spirit  of  their  religion,  which  is  a  spirit  of  disinlercstctlncss  and 
peace  t  to  its  raoroli,  which  breath  nothing  but  mildness  and  iodid- 
fHKei  to  it*  matimi,  which  every  wbeni  pmcribe  bencGceace  and 
«haritf  i  to  the  spirituality  of  the  ubjedi  il  proenli  I 
the  nUiinity  of  its  motivea  i  »ad,  in  short,  tu  the  grandeur  and  Ute 
nature  of  the  rewards  it  proposes. 
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each  planet ;  that,  from  ihenca  contemplating  oar  actions,  W 
may  be  employed  in  dispensing  bappinesi  to  the  good,  and 
mitery  to  ifae  wicked  :  (his  creed  being  once  believed,  gvilt 
irill  fly  far  from  us.  He  was  lilcni ;  they  enter  ioio  a  cobiuI* 
tation;  they  deliberate  ou  the  affair ;  the  idea  pleasL's  on  ac- 
count of  iti  noTelty.and  iaadopted  :  this  becomes  the  established 
religion,  and  the  beavers  ai  firsl  live  like  breihren.  Soon 
af\er,  however,  a  great  controversy  eriacs.  One  says  that  it 
is  the  otter,  antt  another  says  that  it  is  the  mutk-ral,  whu  fini 
presented  to  Michapour  the  grains  of  sand  with  which  bo 
I'urmed  the  earth.  The  dispute  grows  warm ;  the  people  divida 
into  parties;  they  abuse  each  other;  from  abuse  they  come  to 
blows,  and  Fanaticism  sounds  her  charge.  Before  thai  religion 
some  robberies  and  assassinations  bad  been  committed  ;  but  now 
a  civil  war  \»  kindled,  and  half  the  nation  expires.  Be  in- 
atructed  by  this  fdble,  And  pretend  not,  O  cruel  Iman.  added  lhi« 
iQilian  prince,  to  prove  to  me  the  truth  and  utility  of  a  religioa 
Ibat  spreads  desolation  through  the  universe." 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  in  this  chapter,  that,  if 
the  legislature  were  authorized,  in  consequence  of  the  princi* 
pies  above  established,  to  make  sach  changes  in  the  law^ 
customs,  and  false  religions,  as  the  times  and  circumstance* 
required,  they  might  draia  the  source  of  an  Infinite  number  ' 
of  cvili,  and  doubtless  secure  the  repose  of  nattoDs,  by  extend* 
tng  the  duration  of  empires. 

Besides,  what  light  would  these  principle*  spread  over  nuH 
ralily,  in  making  us  sensible  of  the  necessary  dependence  there 
is  between  manners  and  the  laws  of  a  country  ;  and  by  inform- 
ing us  that  the  science  of  morality  is  nothing  more  than  the 
science  of  the  legislature?  Who  doubts  that  the  moralists, 
being  more  assiduous  at  this  study,  would  then  carry  the 
•cicnce  to  that  high  degree  of  perfection  which  good  minda 
can  now  have  only  a  glimpse  of,  and  to  which  perbapa  thej 
do  not  imagine  it  can  ever  arrive*  ? 


•  It  is  in  vaiu  to  mj,  that  this  great  work  of  an  cjcelleat  legii- 
lalion  i»  not  to  be  performcJ  by  human  wisdom,  and  therefore  tut 
bcttvr  tbaa  a  mcru  diimera.    1  nould  suppose  Uiat  a  long  and  liliod 
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If, in  almost  every  government,  all  the  laws,  being  incoherent 
mnd  inconsistent  with  each  other,  seem  to  be  the  work  of  mere 
chance,  it  is  because,  guided  by  different  views  and  interests, 
thoBt  who  formed  them  gave  themselves  little  trouble  about 
the  connection  and  agreement  that  subsisted  between  them. 
It  is  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  these  entire  bodies  of 
laws,  as  with  the  formation  of  certain  islands.  The  peasants 
resolved  to  clear  the  fields  of  the  useless  woods,  stones,  herbs, 
and  mud ;  for  that  purpose  they  let  in  a  river,  when  those  mate« 
rials,  driven  by  the  currents,  were  collected  into  a  heap  about 
some  reeds;  they  hardened,  and  at  length  formed  a  piece  of 
dry  land. 

It  is,  however,  on  the  uniformity  of  the  legislator's  views,  and 
the  dependence  of  these  laws  on  each  other,  that  their  excel- 
lence consists.  But,  in  order  to  establish  this  dependence,  it 
woald  be  necessary  to  refer  them  all  to  one  simple  principle, 
tnch  a.s  that  of  the  public  utility ;  or,  that  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  men,  subject  to  the  same  form  of  government:  a  prin- 
ciple more  extensive  and  more  fruitful  than  imagination 
can  conceive :  a  principle  that  includes  all  the  morality  and 
all  the  legislations,  of  which  many  men  discourse  without  un- 
derstanding them,  and  of  which  the  legislators  themselves  have 
yet  but  a  very  superficial  idea,  at  least  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  unhappiness  of  almost  all  the  nations  upon  earth*. 


of  events  following^  each  other,  the  first  buds  of  which  were 
nnfoMed  at  the  creation,  is  the  universal  caute  of  all  that  has  been 
at  shall  be.  On  admitting  this  principle,  I  add,  that  if  in  this  long 
chain  of  events  u  necessarily  comprehended  the  wise  men  and  the 
fools,  the  cowards  and  the  heroes,  that  have  governed  the  world,  why 
may  there  not  also  be  comprehended  in  it  the  discovery  of  the  true 
principles  of  government,  to  which  that  science  owes  its  perfection, 
and  the  world  its  happiness  ? 

*  In  most  of  the  empires  of  the  East,  they  have  not  even  the  least 
|dea  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations.  VMioever  should  endeavour 
to  enlighten  the  people  in  this  respect,  would  almost  constantly  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  fury  of  the  tyrants  who  lay  waste  those  un- 
happy countries.  In  order  to  violate  with  the  greater  impunity  the 
|aws  pf  humanity,  they  will  have  their  subjects  ignorant  of  what,  as 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

OF  THE  MlSfD,  CONSIDERSD  WITH  RESPECT  TO  DIFFEBJENT 

AGES  AND  COUNTRIES. 

I  HAVE  proved,  that  the  same  actions,  successively  uselal 
and  prejudicial  in  various  ages  and  countries,  were  alternately 
esteemed  and  despised.  It  is  with  ideas  as  with  actions.  The 
diversity  of  the  people's  interests,  and  the  changes  produced 
in  those  interests, produced  revolutions  in  their  tastes,  occasioned 
the  sudden  creation  or  entire  annihilation  of  certain  kinds  of 
genius,  and  the  unjust  or  proper,  though  always  reciprocal,  con- 
tempt which  difierent  geniuses,  agesy  and  countries,  have  always 
felt  for  each  other. 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  I  am  going  to  prove  in  the  two 
following  chapters,  by  several  examples. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

THE  ESTEEM  FOR  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  GENRES  IS  Uf 
EVERY  AGE  PROPORTIONED  TO  THE  INTEREST  THE 
PEOPLE  HAVE  IN  ESTEEMING  THEM. 

To  shew  the  perfect  justness  of  this  proposition,  let  nsfint 
take  romances  for  an  example.  From  the  publication  of 
Amadis  to  the  romances  of  the  present  age,  that  kind  of  writing 
has  successively  experienced  a  thousand  vicissitudes.  Would 
we  know  the  cause  ?  If  it  be  asked,  why  the  romances  that  have 
been  held  in  esteem  during  three  hundred  years  now  appear 
tedious  and  ridiculous,  we  shall  find  that  the  principal  merit 
of  most  of  these  works  depends  on  the  exactness  with  which. 


men,  they  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  prince,  and  of  the  tadt 
contract  by  which  he  binds  himself  to  his  people.  What  reasoa 
soever  these  princes  give  for  their  conduct,  it  can  only  be  founded  Ml 
a  pervcnc  desire  of  tyrannizing  over  their  subjects. 


in 
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in  then  performance*,  the  virtues  and  vices,  the  paislons,  it»> 
tonii,  aod  follies,  ofa  nation  are  painli'd. 

Now  the  manners  of  ■  nation  generally  change  every  agej 
change  tnmt  then  occasion  a  rerolution  in  taste,  and  con«e- 
ifoeotly  In  romances:  one  nalioii  is  therefore  conN'aiiily  forced 
by  the  very  desire  of  amusement  to  des|>i>i!  in  one  age  what  it 
■dmired  in  tliut  which  preceded  il*.  What  1  have  said  of  ru> 
ly  be  applied  to  alrao«t  all  other  works.  Bit,  to  shew 
this  iruih  in  a  stronger  light,  it  itiay  pcrhap*  bi-  proper  to  com- 
pare  the  genius  of  the  ages  of  ignorance  with  that  of  the  present 
Lei  us  slop  a  moiacnt  to  make  this  intjoiry. 

As  the  ecdesiasiic*  were  thentheonly  persons  who  were  able 
I  can  only  draw  my  observations  from  their  works  and 
(Cnnons.  Whoever  reads  ihem  will  perceive  no  leM  tllDerence 
between  ihnse  of  McDotf  and  father  Bourdalouc,  than  between 
the  knight  of  the  sun  and  the  princcM  of  Cloves.  Our  manner* 
being  changed,  and  our  knowledge  increased,  we  now  laugh  at 
what  we  formerly  admired.  Who  does  not  smile  at  the  Bcrmoa 
delivered  by  a  preacher  at  BourUcaux,  who,  to  shew  the  gratis 
Uide  of  the  deceased,  for  ail  who  cause  prayers  to  be  oU'ered  for 

^m,  and  give  for  that  purpose  money  to  the  monks,  gravely 


*  .\ol  but  that  these  ancient  romatuxi  arc  still  agreeable  to  toaie 
pbilofophen,  who  look  upon  Ihein  at  the  true  binlory  of  the  manner* 
of  the  people,  conxidcreil  In  a  certain  age,  and  under  a  certain  form  of 
g«i eminent.  Thew  philoioplicra,  convinced  that  there  is  a  great  diC- 
fcrmcc  between  two  romoncci,  the  one  written  by  n  Sibarile,  and  tbe 
Olhor  bj  a  Croluniale,  diuote  to  form  a  judgment  of  th<>  chatactO' 
WmI  genius  of  ■  nation  from  tlic  kind  of  romance  with  which  Ibey  are 
IBOst  charmed.  These  lurl*  of  Judgments  arc  commonly  very  justi 
an  able  pulitician  maj,  by  these  helps,  determine  pretty  exactly  what 
entcrprizo*  it  wouM  be  prudent  or  rash  to  attempt  against  a  oation. 
But  commoo  people,  who  read  romances  less  for  initruction  than 
amuaemeni,  do  nut  cootider  Ibem  in  tbit  point  af  vleWf  and,  couie> 
queully,  cannot  form  Ihc  same  judgment  from  them. 

f  In  one  of  Menol's  •ermoni,  be  treat*  uf  the  promise  of  tbe  Mes- 
Kali,  and  tayi,  "  Gud  ba4  from  all  eleroily  pre-ordained  the  incarna- 
lioo,  and  the  salvation  of  tbe  human  race ;  but  he  rcwlved  that  some 
grcatpersouageiiiUchasthebclv  falliers,  should  entreat  fur  it.   Adam, 
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cried  out  In  ihe  pulpil  that,  "  al  the  mere  sound  of  the  monej-, 
which  fell  into  a  box  or  pUte,  and  sounded  tin,  tin,  tin,  sll  the 
souU  in  purgntory  were  i^eiiseJ  wiih  such  joyi  thai  they  could 
not  forbear  laughing  out  ha,  ha,  ha*." 


Enos,  Eooch,  Melhuialali,  LaiiK^i*!!,  anil  Xoah,  after  having  in  Tain 
besought  him  for  Ihal  purpose,  ugrcoil  among  IheiniclTO  to  leod  am- 
bauadori  lo  him ;  tlic  liHt  wai  Miwc),  the  aecund  David,  the  third 
luiah,  nod  the  lait  the  cliurdi  i  but  the«e  ambauadon  having  no  bet- 
ter lurceu  than  the  patriarchi,  they  tliuught  it  advisalilu  lo  toad  10106 
nomeD.  Madam  £ve  |irciienli,'d  henelf  finl,  to  whom  God  madn 
Biuwer,  *  £vc,  thou  hast  tinned,  thou  art  Dot  northv  of  my  ion.* 
Afterwards  they  wnt  madam  Sarali,  who  cried,  '  O  God,  do  thou  help 
uii'  but  fiod  taid,  '  Thou  hait  rendered  tlijcelf  unworlliy  of  it  bj 
Ihe  increduliljr  Ihuu  ihewedsl  wheo  I  informed  tlice,  tliat  thou  thouldd 
be  the  mother  of  Isaac'  The  third  «a*  madam  KcbeccB,  to  whom 
fiod  said,  ■  Thou  hail  done  a  great  injurf  to  Fjau,  in  favour  of 
Jacob.'  The  fourth  wai  madam  Judith,  to  itbom  Uod  aaid.  '  Thod 
art  an  aaiauin.'  Tho  tifUi  was  inoilam  Either,  to  whom  be  aaid. 
*  Thou  halt  been  too  great  a  coquetlei  thou  ha«l  speot  Ih;  time  in 
drciiing  th^ielf  to  pleaae  Ahaiiterui.  At  length  they  «ent  the  cbato- 
ber-maid,  nho  »a*  fourteen  jcari  of  age.  She  cail  donn  her  eye*, 
and,  wilh  a  baahful  countenance,  kneeled  and  said,  '  let  my  bclo*ed 
come  inio  my  garden,  and  cat  of  the  fruit  of  his  ^)plei  i  and  the  gai- 
den  woi  the  virgin's  womb.*  Now  Ihe  ion  having  heard  theto  words, 
•aid,  •  Father,  I  have  loved  her  from  mj  youth,  and  will  have  her  for 
my  mother.'  At  that  initant  God  called  Gabriel,  aud  laid,  '  0  Ga> 
brici,  goto  Naxarelh,  audpreseuttlioic  Icltcn  from  me  lo  Mary-.'  and 
the  ion  added.  '  Take  mine,  and  tell  her,  that  [  have  choien  her  lo  be 
my  mother."  '  Assure  her,'  said  the  Holj  Ghoil,  '  that  1  will  dwcH 
within  her  1  let  her  know  that  ihe  ihall  be  my  temple,  and  deliver  to 
her  these  letter*.*  All  .Meuot'a  other  termoni  ore  nearly  in  the  came 
taste. 

*  In  those  times  snrh  ignorance  prevailed,  that  an  ineambent  bar- 
ing a  trial  wilh  his  parishioners  about  who  should  pave  Ihe  church,  tb« 
prieil,  when  the  judge  was  ready  to  give  the  cause  againit  him, 
thought  pro|>cr  to  quote  thii  pasiage  from  the  proiihel  Jeremiah, 
"  Paveant  dli,  ftegonon  paveami"  when  the  Judge,  notknoning 
what  to  antwer,  ordered  that  the  church  should  be  paved  al  the  tx^ 
pcQce  of  the  paiiahioncn.  - 
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In  ibe  simplicity  of  the  ages  of  ignorance,  objects  presented 
Uienselfes  under  aTery  different  aspect  from  that  in  which  they 
appear  to  enlightened  eyes.  The  tragedies  of  our  Saviour's 
passion,  edifying  as  they  were  to  our  ancestors,  appear  to  us  as 
scandalous.  It  seemM  the  same  with  respect  to  almost  all  the 
sabtje  questions  then  debated  in  the  divinity'^schools*  Nothing 
can  appear  more  indecent  than  disputes  in  form>  whether  God 
is  naked  or  clothed  in  the  host  ?  whether,  if  God  be  omnipo* 
tent,  he  has  the  power  of  sinning }  whether  God  could  assume 
the  nature  of  a  womaut  a  devil,  an  ass,  a  rock,  a  gourd,  and  a 
thousand  other  questions  still  more  extravagant* } 

Every  thing,  even  miracles  themselves,  bore  iii  those  times 
of  ignorance,  the  marks  of  the  bad  taste  of  the  agef. 

There  was  a  time,  when  the  arts  and  sciences  were  coniidered  by  the 
chmch  as  earthly  things  unworthy  of  a  Christian.  It  is  even  said  on 
this  sahjecty  that  an  angel  whipped  St.  Jerome  for  endeavouring  to 
imitate  Cicero's  style*  The  abb^  Cartaut  pretends,  that  this  was  for 
imitating  him  but  badly. 

*  Utrum  Oeus  potuerit  suppositare  mulierem,  vel  diabolttm»  vel 
asimnn,  vel  silicem,  vel  cucurbitam :  &,  si  suppoiitassct  cucurbitam, 
j^neoMdmodum  fiierit  concionatura,  editura  miracula,  &  quonam- 
inodo  fnisset  fiia  cruci.    Apolog.  p.  Uerodot.  vol.  iii.  p^  137. 

t  Whatever  may  be  said  in  vindication  of  the  ages  of  ignoranoe^  it 
can  never  h6  proved  that  they  were  favourable  to  religion,  though 
they  were  to  superstition.  Therefore  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous 
thaa  the  declamations  uttered  against  philofophers,  or  against  the 
acadamies  in  the  country.  Those  who  compose  tbem»  it  is  said,  can- 
aot  «lightea  the  earth  i  they  would  therefore  do  better  to  cultivate 
It.  finch  mefat  it  may  be  replied,  are  not  in  a  condition  to  hibour  at 
thai  enpk>yment  Beiides,  would  it  be  of  any  advantage  to  agricul-* 
tm^  to  register  them  in  the  list  of  labourers,  while  we  entertain  so 
naay  mendicants,  soldiers,  artists  in  points  of  luxury,  and  domestici  % 
this  wouki  be  to  recover  the  finances  of  a  state,  by  saving  the  ends  of 
caipdleB.  I  shall  even  add,  that,  supposing  these  country  academies 
make  but  few  discoveries,  we  may  at  least  consider  them  as  the  canals 
hgr  whidi  the  knowledge  of  the  capital  is  communicated  to  the  pro* 
Nothing  can  be  of  greater  uie  than  enlightening  tbo  minds  of 
is  **•  Philosophical  knowledge,*'  says  the  abb^  de  Fleury, 
*'  cannever  be  prejudicial/'    •*  It  is  pnly  by  improving  han^|a  reason,*' 

t2 
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Among  many  of  those  pretended  miracles  menlioQeJ  in  ihft 
memoirs  of  ihe  academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles-kttres",  I 
■hall  choose  one  wrouglit  in  fuvour  of  a  monk.  "  Thii  rDoak* 
letuniing  from  n  hoiwe  into  which  he  wa»  introduced  every 
night,  had  a  river  lo  pais  :  but,  Salan  oversetting  the  boat,  the 
monk  was  drowned,  as  he  was  beginning  the  invitatory  of  tbe 
raaliiiiiio  the  Virgin  Mary,  Two  devils  seieed  his  soul,  bnt 
were  stopped  by  (wo  angels,  who  claimed  him  on  accouni  of 
hit  being  a  Christian.  '  My  Lords,'  iaiJ  the  devils  to  the 
■ngeln,  '  it  is  true,  Gud  died  for  his  fiicndi,  and  that  is  no  fable; 
but  thts  man  was  one  of  Uod's  enemies:  and  since  we  have 
found  him  in  the  filih  of  sin,  we  shall  go  and  cast  him  into  the 
tnire  of  hell,  and  shall  be  well  rewarded  by  our  provost,*  After 
many  aliei  cations,  theangi'ls  proposed  to  refer  the  dispute  to  the 
Virgin's  tribunal.  The  devils  replied,  '  that  they  would  freely 
take  (*od  for  judge  ;  because  hi*  judgment  was  always  agrees 
able  to  the  Uws:  but,  as  for  tbeVirgin,  mid  they,  we  cannot 
hope  for  justice  from  her  ;  for  she  would  break  all  the  galea  of 
hell  r^iiher  than  leave  there  for  a  single  day  the  person  who, 
while  living,  performed  some  reverences  to  her  image.     God 

adds  Mr.  Ilumc.  "  that  nations  can  hope  to  improve  their  laws  and 
politics."  The  mind  is  like  fire,  its  eBects  are  every  where  seen  : 
Ihcre  are  few  great  |Toliticians  and.grcat  captabs  in  a  country,  where 
there  ore  no  men  dialing uislied  by  their  skdl  in  literature  and  the 
Kiciices.  How  can  it  be  imagbed,  that  a  people,  wlio  know  neither 
the  art  of  writing  nor  that  uf  reatoninfr.  can  form  good  laws,  and  free 
themselvci  Irani  thai  yoke  of  supcrstilioa  which  spread  desolation 
through  the  igesof^noraore.'  Sulun,  Ljcurgui,  and  that  Pythagoras 
who  formed  to  many  legiilators,  prove  how  &r  the  pri^rest  of  reason 
may  rontrihule  to  the  public  hiippineii.  We  ought,  therefore,  la 
consider  tliese  country  academies  a»  T«ry  useful.  1  even  say,  Ibal,  if 
fre  cousider  Ihe  learned  merely  as  traders,  and  compare  thu  hundred 
tboamnd  livros  the  king  distributes  amon;^  the  academies  and  tbe  men 
of  learning,  with  the  produrc  uf  the  sale  of  our  bouLs  to  lureignerSi 
we  may  uKsrt,  ttuit  this  kind  of  commerce  gained  a  thousand  per 
cent,  lo  the  state. 

*  "  Ilistury  uf  the  Academy  of  Intcriptioni  and  Belles  Lellre*i 
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cootiadiGts  her  in  nothing.  She  may  say,  that  th^  magpie  is 
black,  and  that  troubled  waters  are  clear :  he  agrees  to  every 
thing.  We  no  longer  know  what  we  are  about :  of  a  dace  she 
will  make  a  tre,  of  two  daces  two  cinqs;  she  holds  both  the  dice 
and  the  chance*  The  day  when  God  made  her  mother  was 
▼ery  fatal  to  us.'* 

People  must,  doubtless,  be  but  little  edified  by  such  a  mira- 
cle; and  the  following  is  equally  ridiculous.  It  is  taken  from 
Letters  edifying  and  curious  on  the  visit  of  the  bishop  of  Hali- 
carnassus ;  and  appears  to  me  so  very  extravagant,  that  I  cannot 
resist  the  desire  of  placing  it  here. 

To  prove  the  excellence  of  baptism,  the  author  relates,  that 
''  formerly  in  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  was  a  king  who  had  a 
great  aversion  to  the  Christians;  and  therefore  persecuted  those 
of  that  religion  in  a  very  cruel  manner.  He  well  deserved  to  be 
punished  by  the  Almighty ;  but  God,  who  is  infinitely  good, 
and  who  opened  the  heart  of  St.  Paul  to  conrert  him  when  per* 
secuting  the  faithful,  opened  also  the  heart  of  this  monarch, 
and  made  him  know  his  holy  religion :  for  it  happened,  as  the 
king  was  holding  a  council  in  the  palace  with  the  Mandarins, 
to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  abolishing  entirely  the  Christian 
religion  throughout  his  dominions,  that  the  king  and  Mandarins 
were  immediately  changed  into  swine*  At  the  grunting  of 
these  hogs,  the  people  Hocked  thither,  without  knowing  the 
cause  of  such  an  extraordinary  change.  Among  them  was  a 
Christian  named  Gregory,  who  had  been  put  to  the  torture  the 
day  before ;  and,  running  at  the  noise  occasioned  by  this  event, 
reproached  the  king  for  his  cruelty  to  those  of  his  religion.  At 
Gregory's  disconrse,  the  swine  put  a  stop  to  their  noise,  became 
silent^  and  lifted  up  their  snouts  to  hear  him,  while  Gregory 
examined  them  in  these  terms :  '  Are  you  from  this  time  forward 
resolved  to  amend  your  lives  ?'  At  this  demand,  all  the  swine 
bowed  their  heads,  and  cried,  '  Ouen,  ouen,  ouen,'  as  if  they 
would  have  said  oui,  (or  yes).  Then  Gregory  thus  resumed 
his  discourse.  '  If  you  are  resolved  to  amend  ;  if  you  repent  of 
your  sins,  and  consent  to  be  baptized,  in  order  that  you  may 
perfectly  observe  the  holy  religion;  the  Lord  will  k>ok  upon  \ 
yon  with  pity ;  if  not,  you  will  be  miserable,  both  in  this  world 
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and  the  next.  All  the  swine  bowed  ihcit  beads,  aod  cried, 
'  oueo,  ouen,  ouen,'  aa  if  they  would  ba»e  said, '  they  desirud  to 
do  to.*  Gregory  seeing  the  swine  thus  huDibli<d,  look  holy 
natcr.and  baptised  them  all  :  and  there  immcJialely  happened 
a  great  miracle ;  for,  as  be  baptiiied  each  hog,  be  instantly 
changed  inlo  a  more  beautiful  person  than  he  was  before." 

These  miracles,  sermons,  tragedies,  and  theological  que^iotit, 
that  appear  so  ridiculoiia  lo  us,  were,  and  must  bave  been)  ad- 
roired  in  the  ages  of  ignorance;  because  they  were  suited  to  the 
genius  of  the  timesf  and  men  always  admire  ideas  analogous  to 
their  own.  The  gross  stupidity  of  most  of  theoi  would  not 
permit  them  to  form  any  conception  of  the  holiness  and  gran- 
deur of  religion  ;  for  with  almost  every  body  religion  was,  in  a 
manner,  nothing  more  than  superstition  and  idolatry.  But, 
thanks  to  philosophy,  we  may  now  say,  that  we  ha»e  raor« 
elevated  senlimenis.  Whatever  injustice  ha«  been  done  to  ihe 
sciences,  whalefer  corruplionsthey  are  accused  of  introducing 
into  our  manners,  it  is  certain  that  most  of  our  clergy  are  now 
•s  pure  as  they  were  then  deprared  ;  at  least,  if  we  give  any 
credit  to  history  and  ancient  preachers.  Maillard  and  Menot, 
the  most  celebrated  among  them,  have  always  these  words  in 
ihcir  mouths:  Sacerdotes  religiosi,  concukiuarii.  "Damned 
inftunouB  wretches,"  cries  Maillard,  "  whose  naroesare  written 
in  the  registers  of  the  devil,  thieves  and  robbers,  as  St.  Bernard 
says,  can  you  think  that  the  founders  of  your  benefices  gave 
you  them  to  do  nothing  but  to  live  luxuriously  and  play  with 
the  girls  t  And  you,  gentlemen,  the  fat  abbots,  with  your  be- 
nefices, who  keep  horses,  dogs,  and  wenches,  ask  St.  Stephca 
if  he  obtained  paradise  by  leading  such  a  life  as  this,  making 
good  cheer,  being  always  at  feasts  and  banquets,  giving  wealth 
"      o  the  ladies  of  pleasure"  f" 


to  the  church,  and  the  c 


■  This  MailUrd,  who,  nith  such  vehemence  declaimed  agaiiut  the 
clergy,  was  not  hinuelfexemptfroro  Ibe  vices  with  which  he  provoked 
hii  brethren.  He  was  odlcd  the  Gomorreca  Doctor;  and  tliu  follow- 
ing epigram  vras  made  on  him,  whidi  appears  tok:rabl3'  well  turned 
for  the  time : 

Koatre  mniitre  Maillard  tout  par  tout  met  le  nex, 
Tantort  va  chu  le  roy,  tantost  vb  chcc  la  rojne  i 
II  bit  lunli  U  l^ait  tout,  &  i  rien  D'est  idoine  i 
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P^I  ili&ll  stop  no  longer  to  consider  those  stupid  ages  in  which 
;n,  the  superuitious  and  the  bravei  amused  themseUes 
vith  nothing  but  the  tales  of  the  monks  and  extravagant  Teats 
of  chiealry.  Ignonnce  and  folly  always  prevail  together: 
before  the  revival  of  philosophy,  authors,  though  born  in  dif- 
ferent ages,  wrote  all  in  the  same  strain.  What  is  called  taste 
supposes  knowledge :  but  there  is  no  taste,  and  consecjuently  do 
revolutions  of  taste  among  the  people  who  continue  barbarous  ; 
for  these  are  only  to  be  found  in  enlightened  ages.  Now  these 
kinds  of  revolutions  are  always  preceded  by  some  change  in  the 
form  of  goremment,  the  manners,  laws,  and  situation)  of  a 
people.  Tlicre  is  then  a  secret  tlcpendence  established  be- 
tween the  taste  of  a  nation  and  its  interest. 

To  illustrate  this  principle  by  some  applications.  If  it  be 
■aked,  why  the  most  memorable  tragic  paintings  of  revenge, 
such  as  that  of  Alrides,  does  not  kimlle  in  us  the  same  trans- 
porta  ns  those  with  which  they  filled  the  Greeks!'  we  shall 
find  that  this  diOerence  of  in)pression  is  occasioned  by  the  dif- 
ference between  our  religion  and  polity,  and  the  religion  and 
polity  of  the  Creeks. 

The  ancients  raised  temples  toreTcnge:  that  passion,  now 
ptaeed  among  the  vices,  was  then  reckoned  among  the  virtues; 
The  antient  polity  favoured  this  worship.  In  an  age  too  war- 
tike  not  to  be  a  little  sarage,  the  only  means  of  pulling  a  re- 
straint upon  rage,  fury,  and  treachery,  was  making  it  disbo- 
noorable  to  forget  an  injury,  and  to  place  the  pi<'ture  of  revenge 


II  Mt  grand  oratcur,  poi^le  de  mieox  aft, 
Jnge  s)  ben  qu'au  feu  mille  en  a  cundamn^s, 
Sopbiite  aussj  aigu  que  les  fesses  d'un  mouc. 
Mais  il  est  si  meschont,  pour  n'eitre  pu  chauobe, 
Qu'Bupr«i  de  lui  son  sainel*  le  diable  &  les  damn^ 
Si  le  fourrer  par  tout  a  gloire  il  le  repute, 
Pourquoj'  dedans  Poiisi  n'est  il  a  la  disputed 
II  dit  qu'a  grand  regret  il  en  est  etoigni ; 
Car  Beze  deut  vaincii,  Lint  il  est  habile  bomme. 
Pounjuoi  done  a'y  eil-il .'  II  est  einbcsoigu^, 
Aprcf  lei  fosdcDwns  pour  rebastir  Sodomc. 
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by  (he  tide  of  that  of  an  alTroDl:  ttiiu  tlipy  kept  ap  in  tha 
liearU  of  (bi;  citizens  a  respectrul  nnd  asluUry  fear,  that  sup. 
plied  the  ilefecU  of  ihe  goTeriiinent,  The  painting  of  that 
pastion  vrai  so  rery  analogous  tn  the  ancient  prejudicei  of  the 
people,  ihat  it  coald  not  fail  of  being  ev^rnined  with  pleaiura. 

But  in  iht  3ge  in  nhicli  we  hve,  at  a  time  nhen  the  police  ia 
much  improved,  and  in  nhich  wc  are  no  longer  subject  to  tbe 
*amp  prejudices,  il  it  evident,  that,  from  consulting  in  the  same 
manner  our  own  iniereil,  we  most  see  with  inJifTcrence  the 
painting  ofa  passion,  which,  far  from  maialaining  peace  and 
harmony  in  »ocietVi  produces  nothing  but  disorders  and  useless 
cruelties.  Why  do  the  tragedies,  full  of  those  brave  and  manly 
sentiments  that  inspire  a  love  of  our  country,  now  make  so  slight 
an  iinpre»tan  upon  us  >  Because  il  is  very  uncommon  for 
people  to  unite  a  cert^ti  degree  of  courage  and  virtue  with  aa 
exireme  submiisjon  :  thus  the  Romans  became  base  and  vile  u 
soon  as  they  bad  obtained  a  master ;  and,  as  Homer  says,  "The 
dreadful  instant  that  puts  the  freeman  in  irons  snatches  from 
bini  half  his  primeval  virtue."  Whence  1  conclutle,  that  the 
ages  of  liberty,  ^vhich  produce  great  men  and  great  passion*, 
are  the  only  times  wherein  people  are  really  admirers  of  brave 
and  Ruble  sentiments. 

Why  was  Corneille's  manner  so  much  admired,  while  that 
great  poelivat  living,  and  so  little  relished  at  present  f  It  is  be- 
cause, being  just  escaped  from  those  troublesome  timeD,  when 
minds,  heated  by  the  fire  of  sedition,  are  more  daring,  fonder  of 
bold  senlimenis,  and  more  susceptible  of  ambition  ;  it  is  because 
the  characters  Corncille  gives  his  heroes,  and  the  projects  he 
makes  the  ambitious  form,  were  consequently  more  analogous  lo 
tbe  spirit  of  Ihe  age,  llian  they  are  now,  at  a  time  when  we  hare 
few  heroes*,  few  true  ciii«ens,  and  few  men  inflamed  by  ara- 
B  happy  calm  has  succeeded  so  many  slormSf  and 


the  volcar 


ofsediti 


How  can  an  artist,  accustomed  lo  groan  under  the  weight  of 
indigence  and  contempt;    a  rich  mau,  and  even  a  great  lord 


■  Civil  wan  arc  «  aufbrtutWi  t«  itbifh  ««  fr«^u«titly  owe  gmt 
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i(tciwtMi<4  to  oriogQ  to  a  man  iq  a  high  po9t,  and  to  regard  h'ltn 
wtth  llMit  «icre4  respect  which  the  Egyptian  feels  for  his  gods, 
wti  the  m^gtQ  fpi  bis  idolj  be  struck  with  the  verse,  where 
CoTMlla  says« 

'^  Pour  ^tre  plus  qn'aa  roi,  tu  te  crois  quelque  cho^e?'' 

That  is, 
'^  To  be  mere  thao  a  king,  thou  thinkest  thyself  something/' 

3nch  sentiments  must  appear  to  them  foolish  and  gigantic. 
They  cannot  admire  elevation  of  mind  Avlthout  frequently 
blushing  at  the  abject  state  of  their  own;  therefore,  if  we  ex- 
^pt  a  small  number  of  wits,  and  men  of  elevated  genius,  who 
itill  preserve  a  rational  and  ftlt.esteem  for  Corneille^  the  other 
admirers  of  that  great  poet  esteem  him  less  from  their  own 
judgment  and  taste,  than  from  hearsay,  and  a  favourable  pre* 
possession. 

£very  chapge  in  government,  or  the  mp^nners  of  a  people, 
mpst  necessarily  introduce  a  revolution  in  taste.  From  age  to 
age^  people  are  difl'erenily  struck  with  the  same  objects, 
according  to  the  different  passions  by  which  they  are  animated. 

It  is  with  respect  to  the  sentiments  of  men  as  with  tlieir 
ideasj  if  we  only  conc&ive  in  others  the  ideas  analogous  to  o;^r 
own,  "  we  can  only/'  says  Sal  lust,  **  be  a/Fected  by  those  pasi» 
flops  which  strongly  affect  ourselves^." 

To  be  touched  with  the  painting  of  some  passion,  we  must 
Jiave  felt  it  ourselves. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  shepherd  Tircis  meets  with  Cataline, 
and  that  they  reciprocally  make  each  other  the  confident  of 
the  sentiments  of  love  and  ambition,  >%ith  which  they  are 
agitated;  they  certainly  ran  only  communicate  tp each  other 
an  impression  of  the  passions  that  animate  them,  but  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  feel  themselves.  The  first  cannot  con- 
ceive that  there  is  any  thing  so  captivating  in  supreme  power  ; 

>  At  seeing  an  account  of  an  heroic  action,  the  reader  believes  no- 
tiling  that  he  is  not  capable  of  doing  himself:  he  rtjeds  the  rest  as 
mere  faivenf  ion. 
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and  the  second,  that  there  is  sach  a  charm  in  the  tender  smile 
of  a  woman  beloved.  Now,  to  apply  the  different  kinds  of 
tragedy  to  this  principle,  I  say,  that  in  every  country  where 
the  inhabitants  have  no  share  in  the  management  of  public 
afTairs ;  where  the  words  country  and  citizen  are  seldom  men- 
tioned, the  public  can  be  only  pleased  by  representing  on  the 
stage,  passions  suited  to  the  people;  such,  for  instance,  as 
love.  Not  that  all  men  are  equally  sensible  of  this :  it  is  cer- 
tain that  fierce  and  bold  minds»  the  ambitious,  politicians, 
misers,  and  men  iuTolved  in  important  affairs,  are  but  slightly 
touched  with  the  painting  of  that  passion :  and  this  is  the  very 
reason  why  dramatic  pieces  have  not  such  great  success  as  in 
republican  states,  where  the  hatred  of  tyrants,  the  love  of 
liberty  and  of  our  country,  are  the  points  for  engaging  the  pub- 
lic esteem. 

In  any  other  government,  the  citizens,  not  being  united  by 
a  common  interest,  the  diversity  of  personal  interests  must 
necessarily  oppose  the  universality  of  the  applause.  In  these 
countries  we  can  only  pretend  to  a  greater  or  lesser  success,  by 
painting  such  passions  as  are  more  or  less  generally  interesting  to 
individuals.  Now,  among  the  passions  of  this  kind,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  of  love,  which  is  in  part  founded  on  a  necessity 
of  nature^  is  the  most  universally  felt.  Thus  we  now  prefer,  in 
France,  Racine  to  Corneille,  who,  in  another  age*  or  perhaps 
in  a  different  country,  such  as  England,  would  probably  have 
the  preference. 

This  proceeds  from  weakness,  that  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  luxury,  and  a  change  of  manners ;  which,  depriving  us  of 
all  strength  and  elevation  of  mind,  makes  us  already  prefer 
comedies  to  tragedies,  which  are  now  nothing  but  comedies  in 
an  elevated  style,  where  the  action  is  performed  in  a  king's 
palace. 

The  happy  increase  of  sovereign  authority,  which  disarming 
sedition,  and  degrading  the  condition  of  tradesmen,  has  almost 
entirely  banished  them  from  the  comic  scene;  where  we  no 
longer  see  any  but  men  of  a  good  air  and  in  high  life,  who 
really  fill  the  place  that  was  formerly  possessed  by  men  of 
the  common  rank,  and  are  properly  the  bourgeois  of  the  age* 
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We  8ee  then,  that,  at  different  times,  certain  kinds  of  genius 
made  yery  different  impressions  on  the  public  ;  but  that  these 
were  always  proportioned  to  their  interest  in  approving  them. 
Now,  this  pablic  interest  is  sometimes  so  very  different  in  one 
age  from  what  it  is  in  the  next,  as  to  occasion  the  sudden  crea- 
tioa  or  annihilatioii  of  certain  kinds  of  ideas  and  works ;  such 
are  all  those  of  controversy,  which  are  now  as  unknown  as  they 
were,  and  ought  to  have  been»  formerly  known  and  admired. 

In  factf  at  a  time  when  the  people,  being  divided  about 
their  creed,  were  animated  by  a  spirit  of  intemperate  zeal ;  when 
those  of  each  sect^  ardent  to  maintain  their  opinions,  would 
take  op  either  the  sword  or  arguments  to  declare,  prove  and 
cause  them  to  be  adopted,  by  the  whole  world ;  works  of  con- 
troversy were,  on  account  of  the  subjects,  too  generally  intc« 
resting  not  to  be  universally  esteemed;  besides,  these  works 
were  wrote,  at  least  on  the  part  of  certain  heretics,  with  all 
the  address  and  spirit  imaginable,  to  persuade  a  person  of  the 
truth  of  the  tale  of  an  ass's  skin;  or  that  of  Blue-beard,  which 
resembieviiome  heresies*.  The  controversial  writers  were  ob-i 
liged  to  employ,  in  their  writings,  all  the  art,  the  force,  and  the 
resources  of  logic,  that  their  works  might  be  master-pieces  of 
subtilty,  and  perhaps,  in  this  particular,  the  greatest  efforts  of 
the  human  mind.  It  is  therefore  certain,  both  from  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  and  from  the  manner  of  treating  it, 
that  the  controvertbts  must  have  then  been  considered  as  the 
writers  most  worthy  of  esteem. 

But,  in  an  age  when  the  spirit  of  fanatacism  has  almost  en* 
tirely  fled;  when  both  the  king  and  people,  instructed  by  past 
misfortunes,  no  longer  employ  themselves  in  theological  dis- 
putes; and  when  the  principles  of  the  true  religion  are  daily 
more  and  more  confirmed,  these  writers  ought  no  longer  to 
make  the  same  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  Thus 
a  person  now  reads  those  writings  with  the  same  disgust  that 
he  would  find  in  perusing  a  Peruvian  controversy,  in  which  is 
debated,  whether  Mancocapac  is,  or  is  not,  the  son  of  the  sun. 

To  confirm  what  I  have  just  said,  by  a  fact  that  has  fallen 

*  See  the  History  of  Heresies,  by  St.  Epiphaoius. 

V  2 
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vilhin  our  own  obsenratiooy  let  m  call  to  iniod  ikt  heat  with 
^hich  the  dispute  was  carried  on,  io  relation  to  the  supeiiority 
of  the  antients  orer  the  modems.  This  favaticiim  gave  rep«» 
tation  to  several  indifferent  dinertations  composed  oa  ihia  aab- 
ject ;  and  yet  the  indifference  with  which  it  has  been  since  oim» 
sidered,  has  iufiered  to  be  lost  in  obiition  the  diaartttkwn 
of  the  celebrated  de  la  Motte,  and  the  learned  Abb6  I^nMMMIi 
dissertations  which,  notwithstanding  their  having  a  jttH  title  M^ 
be  considered  as  ma«ter.pieoes  and  models  in  this  kind  «f  writ- 
ing, are  ahnost  unknown  to  all  but  men  of  teaming. 

These  examples  are  sufficient  to  prove,  thM,  to  the  pnhltt  in* 
terest  differently  modified,  according  to  the  different  age^  wt 
ought  to  attribute  the  creation  and  annifaitatton  of  certain  ktttdi 
of  ideas  and  works. 

Nothing  now  remains  but  to  shew  how  this  public  inte* 
rest,  in  spite  of  the  changes  that  daily  happen  in  the  manMri^ 
passions,  and  .tastes  of  a  people,  may  however  secnm  lo  certiMI 
works  the  constant  esteem  of  all  ages. 

For  this  purpose  we  must  remember,  that  the  inanner  ef 
wriiiug  in  most  esteem  in  one  age  and  country,  is  eften  thi4 
most  despised  in  another  age  and  in  another  country ;  and,  cM* 
sequently,  that  tiiis  is  not  what  is  strictly  called  genius^  Kow* 
among  the  sentiments  entertained  of  these  pieces  seme  are 
Aeeting  and  others  durable.  We  may  then  redvce  to  two 
kinds,  all  the  different  species  of  genius:  the  one,  where  a 
momentary  utility  is  dependent  on  the  changes  that  happen  in 
commerce,  government,  the  passions,  employments,  and  pre- 
judices of  a  people,  which  may  be  termed,  the  spirit  of  the 
mode*  :  the  other,  whose  utility  is  eternal,  unalterable,  inde* 
pendent  of  the  various  manners  and  govemnients^  confined  to 
the  very  nature  of  man,  and  consequently  always  invariable* 


*  I  understand,  by  this  word,  iibatever  belongs  to  the  nature  of 
man  and  of  things :  I  consequently  coiupreheud,  under  the  same  wordy 
the  works  that  appear  to  us  more  durable :  such  are  the  false  idi* 
gions  which  successively  take  place  of  each  other,  and,  in  relation  to 
the  revolulioDs  of  ages,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  \rorks  ofttit 
mode. 
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Tbif  miy  periiaps  be  considered  ai  the  true  geniusi  or  that  most 
desirable* 

All  kiftde  of  gonitis  bemg  thus  reduced  to  these  two,  I  shail 
coBSeqnestly  distinguidi  the  works  produced  by  then  into  two 
eorU» 

The  one  is  desigood  to  have  a  glorious  and  tBjnd  success ;  the 
other,  a  success  more  cztensire  and  durable,  A  satirical  r^ 
mmoct^  for  insianco,  in  which  is  painted,  in  a  true  but  severe 
iight^  the  MKm  of  the  gT«tt,  will  certainly  have  a  run  among 
the  common  peapio*  Nature^  who  has  engraven  on  all  hearts 
At  sfrtian  m£  priautive  equality,  has  placed  an  eternal  seed 
of  hatred  between  the  great  and  the  little :  these  last,  thero^ 
iMe»  adae^  with  all  the  pleasure  and  sagacity  possible,  the  finest 
•trokes  of  those  lidictiloiis  pictures,  wheiever  the  great  appear 
uwarthy  of  ibeir  superiority.  Such  works  mast  then  have  a 
npidt  though  not  an  extensive  and  durable  success:  not  ext««- 
aive,  becanae  it  is  necessarily  confined  to  the  coantry  where 
those  Mlies  took  their  birth ;  and  not  dunble,  becaitte  the  raode^ 
by  ialradvcfng  new  Mlies,  dispkces  the  old  ones,  and  thus  soon 
cftcts  the  wauasbrance  of  the  folh'ee  of  the  men,  and  of  the 
aaihais  wbo  have  eahibiled  them ;  and  because,  weary  of  con- 
IsasphHing  the  ssnae  lollies,  the  malignity  of  the  com»Km  peo- 
f>ie  asakes  tfaem  search  for  fresh  lanfts,  from  new  natives  cf 
jaslifyiaig  their  contempt  for  the  great.  Hieit  impatience,  in 
afais  iwspoct,  atiH  hastens  the  fall  of  these  works,  and  their  fame 
in  fra^ineiitly  shelter  than  the  domtion  of  the  ridicule. 

^ch  ia  the  success  that  necessarily  attends  a  satyrical  kk 
Jdance.  In  re^gard  to  a  work  on  morality  or  metaphysics,  it 
^eaandtsaceeed  in  the  same  manner;  the  desire  of  instruction, 
whic4i  Ik  alwayB  more  uncommon,  and  less  lively,  than  that  cf 
censnre,  eannot  famish,  in  one  nation,  either  so  great  a  nam^ 
ber  eC  reader?,  or  of  such  passionate  admirers.  Besides,  the 
ffrinciples  -of  these  sciences,  with  whatever  clearness  they  are 
•represented,  always  require  from  the  readers  a  degree  of  atten- 
tion that  etmst  necessarily  diminish  their  number  very  consi- 
^detably. 

•    Sot  if  the  merit  of  this  moral  or  metaphysical  work  is  not  so 
speedily  known  as  those  of  a  satyrical  kind,  it  is  more  gene- 
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mlly  acknowleged  ;  becaote  treatlsei,  mch  as  ttiOM  of  I 
or  Nicole,  which  treat  neiihcr  of  an  Italian,  a  FrenchoiaDf 
an  Englishman,  but  of  man  in  general,  muit  necesnrily  finj 
reatlcrs  among  all  ritilized  nations,  and  even  coaiinue  to  da  so 
in  every  age.  Whatever  work  derives  its  merit  from  the 
elegance  uf  the  ubservatioiis  made  on  the  nature  of  man  and 
things,  cannot  cease  to  please  at  any  time. 

I  have  said  enough  to  shew  the  true  cause  of  the  difi«rent 
kinds  of  esteem,  united  to  the  exertion  of  diSerent  kinds  of 
genius;  if  any  doubts  still  remained  on  this  subject,  I  might, 
by  making  fresli  applications  of  the  principlesabove  established, 
obtain  fresh  proofs  of  iheir  truth. 

Would  we  know,  fur  example,  what  would  be  the  diflerent 
success  of  two  writers,  one  of  whom  distinguished  himself  by 
the  depth  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  other  by  thu  elegance  of 
his  language  f  In  consequence  of  what  I  have  said,  the  sue- 
cess  of  ihe  first  will  be  slower  ;  because  many  more  are  Judges 
of  the  delicacy,  the  graces,  the  pleasing  turn  of  an  expression; 
and,  in  6ne,  of  all  the  beauties  of  style,  than  of  the  beauty  add 
justness  of  ideas,  Apolite  writer,  like  Malherbe,  must  then  havea 
success  more  rapid  than  extended,  andmoreshining  ttiaDdurabie. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this;  the  first  is,  that  a  work  translated 
from  one  language  to  another,  always  loses  in  the  translatioa 
the  freshness  and  strength  of  its  colouring;  and  consequently 
passes  to  strangers,  stripped  of  the  charms  of  style,  which, 
upon  my  supposiiion,  is  its  principal  excellence ;  the  second  is, 
that  the  language  insensibly  grows  old  ;  the  must  happy  turns 
of  expression  become,  at  length,  mure  common  ;  and,  in  short, 
the  work  being  thus,  in  the  very  country  where  it  was  com- 
posed, deprived  of  the  beauties  that  rendered  it  agreeable,  can 
at  most  preserve  for  the  author  only  the  esteem  of  tradition. 
I  In  order  to  obtain  an  entire  success,  it  is  necessary,  that  fine 
I  ideas  should  be  dressed  in  the  beauties  of  language.  Without 
this  liappy  choice,  a  work  cannnt  stand  the  test  of  lime,  and 
citpeL'ially  of  a  translation,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
must  proper  crucible  for  separating  the  pure  gold  from  the 
tinsel.  Thus  we  ought  to  atiribuie  to  ihis  defect  of  idea*, 
too  common  to  our  anticol  pouts,  the  unjust  contempt  uhicJl 
many  judicious  persons  have  conceived  agniust  poetry. 
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I  Aall  only  add  one  word  to  what  I  have  said^  namely, 
thaly  among  the  works  deserving  to  be  celebrated  through  all 
ages  and  conntries,  there  are  some  which^  being  in  a  peculiar 
manner  more  generally  interesting  to  human  nature,  must  have 
a  speedier  and  more  extensive  success.  To  be  convinced  of 
this,  it  is  sufficient  to  recollect,  that  among  men  there  are  few 
who  have  not  experienced  'some  passion :  that  most  of  them 
are  less  pleased  with  the  depth  of  an  idea,  than  with  the  beauty 
of  a  description;  that,  as  experience  proves,  almost  all  of  them 
have  felt  more  than  they  have  seen,  but  have  seen  more  than 
tbey  have  reflected*;  so,  the  paintings  of  the  passions  must 
be  more  generally  agreeable  than  those  of  natural  objects; 
and  a  poetical  description  of  the  same  objects  must  find  more 
admirers  than  philosophical  works.  Even  with  regird  to  these 
last  works,  men  being  less  desirous  of  understanding  botany^ 
geography,  and  the  fine  arts,  than  of  knowing  the  humaa 
heart;  the  excellent  philosophers  of  this  last  kind  must  be 
more  generally  known  and  esteemed  than  botanists^  geo- 
graphers, and  great  critics.  Thus,  M.  de  la  Motte,  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  mention  him  as  an  example)  would  have 
been  doubtless  more  generally  known  and  esteemed,  had  he 
treated  more  interesting  subjects  with  the  same  delicacy, 
elegance,  and  judgment,  he  has  shewn  in  his  discourses  on  the 
ode,  fiible,  and  tragedy. 

The  pnblicy  satisfied  with  admiring  the  most  finished  pieces 
of  celebrated  poets,  set  little  value  on  great  critics,  whose 
works  are  only  read,  judged,  and  valued,  by  persons  versed  in 
that  art,  to  whom  they  are  of  use.  This  is  the  true  cause  of 
the  small  proportion  observed  between  the  reputation  and 
merit  of  M.  de  la  Motte. 

Let  ns  now  see  what  are  the  works  that  ought  to  have  a 
rapid,  as  well  as  an  extensive  and  durable  success. 

The  several  kinds  of  success  are  to  be  obtained  at  once,  only 


*  This  is  the  reason  why,  in  Greece,  Rome,  and  almost  all  coun- 
tries, the  poetkal  age  has  always  foretold  and  preceded  that  of  phi- 
losophy. 
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A  '^£  vorks  where,  accord iog  to  my  principles,  the  aulhois 
a^'e  jCKHcd  a  nooieDtan' aod  durable  utility;  as  io  ceitaia 
piwms  romaoces,  theatncai  pieces,  aad  moral  and  poJitical 
wrOiap;  oa  which  it  is  proper  to  obserre,  thai  these  work^ 
soon  stripped  of  the  beauiies  that  depeod  on  the  manners  and 
prejudicej  of  the  times  and  coaatries  where  ihcy  are  writtea. 
preserr c  aotbiog  for  po>lerity  bat  the  beauties  common  to  all 
ages  and  co'jnthe.'C;  aad,  for  this  reason,  Homer  most  now  appear 
less  agreiablti  than  he  did  to  the  Gr«:tks  of  his  time.  Ait  thia 
loK ;  or,  if  I  may  presume  to  say  so,  this  diminution  of  nerit, 
icmore  or  less  great,  according  as  the  durable  beauties  which 
enter  into  tiie  composition  of  a  work,  and  are  always  nneqaaliy 
mixed  with  thone  of  a  day,  haTc  a  greater  or  lcj»  ascendency 
over  these  la>t.  Why  i«  the  Learned  Women  of  the  celebrated 
Moliere  already  less  esteemed  than  his  Miser,  his  Tartnflfe.  and 
bis  Misanthrope  ?  People  have  not  calculated  the  number  of 
ideas  contained  in  each  of  these  pieces,  and  consequently  they 
have  not  determined  the  degree  of  esteem  due  to  then;  bnl 
they  have  found,  by  cxperit^ncc,  that  a  comedy,  such  as  the 
Miser,  where  the  success  is  founded  on  the  painting  of  a  vke 
that  ever  subsists,  and  is  always  prejudicial  to  mankind,  necet. 
sarily  iucludes  un  iiiiinite  number  uf  beauties,  that  flow  from 
the  happy  choice  of  the  subject,  which  renders  them  durable: 
on  the  contrary,  a  eomedy,  such  as  that  of  the  Learned  WomODU 
whose  success  was  only  supported  by  a  fashionable  and  tran* 
sient  folly,  could  only  sparkle  with  those  momenteiM  beautid  orv 
that  ari^e  from  the  subject ;  and  though  once,  perhaps,  more  ^ 
proper  to  make  a  lively  impression  on  the  public,  could  not 
make  tho^e  that  aic  so  durable*  Hence  we  seldom  see,  among 
dillerent  nations,  celebrated  pieces  pass  with  success  from  onf 
theatre  to  another. 

The  conclusion  of  this  chapter  is,  that  the  esteem  granted  le 
all  works  of  genius  is,  in  every  age,  always  proportionable  to 
the  interest  people  have  in  esteeming  them. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

OT  GBBnUS  CONSIDERED   IN    RELATION    TO   DIFFERENT 

COUNTRIES. 

What  I  have  said  on  the  different  ages^  I  apply  to  different 
coontries ;  and  prove  that  the  esteem  or  contempt  affixed  to 
the  same  kind  of  genias  among  different  people^  are  always  the 
efiect  of  the  different  forms  of  their  governments,  and  conse* 
quently,  of  the  diversity  of  their  interests. 

Why  18  eloquence  held  in  such  esteem  in  republics?  It  is 
because^  by  the  form  of  their  government,  eloquence  opens  a 
way  to  riches  and  grandeur.  Now  the  fondness  and  regard  all 
men  entertain  for  wealth  and  honour  must  necessarily  make 
them  reflect  on  the  proper  means  of  acquiring  them.  In  re<- 
poblics,  honour  is  paid,  not  only  to  eloquence,  but  to  all  the 
sciences,  which,  like  politics,  civil  law,  morality,  poetry,  or  phi- 
losophy, may  serve  to  form  orators. 

In  despotic  countries,  on  the  contrary,  they  set  but  little 
Talae  on  the  same  kind  of  eloquence ;  because  it  does  not  lead 
to  ibrtnne«  In  those  countries  it  is  scarcely  of  any  use,  because 
men  do  not  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  persuade  virhen  they 
can  command* 

Why  did  the  Spartans  affect  to  shew  great  contempt  for  that 
kind  of  gemoa  proper  to  carry  to  perfection  works  of  luxury  ? 
It  was,  because  a  poor  little  republic,  that  could  only  oppose 
the  virtue  and  valour  of  its  citizens  against,  the  formidable 
power  of  Penua,  ought  to  despise  all  the  arts  adapted  to  ener- 
vate the  brave,  which  were  perhaps  with  reason  deified  at 
Tyre,  or  at  Sidon« 

Why  have,  the  people  of  England  less  esteem  for  the  art  of 
war#  than  the  ancient  Romans  and  Greeks  ?  It  is  because  the 
English,  having  now  more  of  the  Carthagenian  than  the  Roman, 
arcf  by  the  form  of  their  government,  and  their  natural  situa- 
tion, less  in  need  of  great  generals  than  of  able  merchants; 
it  ia  because  the  spirit  of  trade,  which  necessarily  leads  in  its 
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Iraiti  II  tuhlc  lor  luxury  and  cfn^minacy,  must  every  day 
iufiruMi,  ill  tlirir  esti^rm^  the  value  ofgold^  and  industry  muit 
daily  diiniiiiHli  tiiuir  regard  for  the  military  art,  and  even  for 
r(iuni,i;r:  u  \  irtut*  which,  nmont;  a  free  people,  for  a  long  time 
MippfMtrd  ihr  national  pride;  but  nevertheless,  growing  daily 
utnkrr  uiid  wtMkor,  m.iy,  perhaps,  be  the  distant  cause  of  the 
fidl.  oi-  subjeehon.  of  that  nation.  If,  on  the  contrary,  ccle- 
bi'.iled  ^ literal  as,  for  example,  a  Locke,  and  a  Addison,  have 
been  liiiheiio  more  honoured  in  Kni;Und  than  in  any  other 
eountrx,  it  is  fn^m  its  bcint;  imponible  that  a  high  value 
xliouKI  not  be  set  on  merit,  in  a  countrv  where  every  citisen 
\\Mi  A  share  in  the  nuu.i^eTneii:  of  atlairs  in  ceneral,  and  where 
e \  e ry  man  of  a b I ! 1 1 1 <  s  raay  t  n ! - ^ V. : c  n  : h  e  publ ic  with  respect 
10  i!»  lute  muress.  Tor  this  rt:L>on,  we  s^>  commoah'  meet  ia 
L.vui.n  ^\:!S  knoAiii,:  m^n,  who  are  w!:h  c'jch  more  diffi- 
\iil!v  K^u::.?  v.i  l'ia*.ve:  e.v>:  th^:  '.he  i\:Knte  ofEac^^ad^  as  hat 
Kx-tt  piv;e:iJ<NJ.  s#  nu>rv  f^vov-Me  :o  c?w:::5  :hin  (mis;  the 
I  >:  of  o;:r  c^Vbratex!  :vea.  :n  wir»  politics,  isd  the  aitsaad 
*c  ca^>«**  I*  i**rbj^x<  :i;.*re  r.i'terccs  :ri3  t*e;r?-  If  the  £ag*« 
l.x>  is*>  \:)  Are  ;?  c^iisrrjk^  .::ore  I^inii  :*i":  rcr»,  it  is  becane 
I >  o>   a  ^x"  forv\  J  : .'  i,\ : .  r^:  x  i  .•  *  ■ ; ,:  pf  : "  ?vc*:ci>fi 3C«  then  ftr 

s>**  :>,  :.*^'\  ^^*;f  :^i^-\  ".v^f.     1  :.:  >  -^sr^fct.  x  vsrir 

jror"    :       :  >.t>  tt.i':  i    :  1 7*  .t^.*-^:  .   .x'-;-;  u«r  7»*cSk3  a 

1  1.V  ■    1.  ', -NT-.  ..-i?   V  'i   r  ■  i*-     -^      :  ."  -■  Tirb  r  s -iiic; 
*.*>  >  ^  v.  ir-.    .  f    •:      .a^        .'i  .    -•;:-  :..;:•*    2"^  1  .j«*nj 
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How  moch  money  is  he  worth  ?  In  England,  What  sort  of  a 
man  is  he }" 

The  same  general  interest  which,  in  republican  states,  and 
those  of  a  mixed  government,  presides  in  the  distribution  of 
esteem,  is  also  in  empires  subject  to  despotic  power,  the  sole 
distributer  of  that  esteem.  If  in  those  governments  little 
regard  is  shewn  to  genius;  and  if,  at  Ispahan  and  Constantinople, 
they  have  more  respect  for  the  eunuch,  the  icoglan.  and  the 
pascha,  than  for  men  of  merit;  it  is  because  the  people  there 
Jhaye  no  interest  in  esteeming  great  men  :  not  that  these  great 
men  are  in  those  countries  useless  and  displjsasing;  but  none  of 
the  individuals  of  whom  the  public  is  composed,  have  any  inte- 
rest in  becoming  so,  and  every  person  has  always  little  esteem 
for  what  he  has  no  ambition  to  obtain. 

Who  in  those  empires  can  engage  a  single  person  to  support 
the  fatigues  of  study,  and  the  meditations  necessary  to  carry 
bis  abilities  to  perfection  ?  Great  talents  are  always  suspected 
in  unjust  governments;  and  abilities  can  neither  procure  digni- 
ties nor  riches.  Riches  and  dignities  are  however  the  only 
advantages  visible  to  all  eyes,  the  only  ones  reputed  real 
blessings,  and  as  such  are  universally  desired.  In  vain,  is 
it  said^  that  they  are  insipid  to  the  possessor;  they  are,  if 
you  will,  decorations  that  are  sometimes  disoagreeable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  actor;  but  nevertheless,  they  always  appear 
admirable  in  the  point  of  view  from  whence  they  are  con- 
templated by  the  spectator ;  and  therefore  people  make  the 
greatest  efforts  to  obtain  them.  Thus  illustrious  men  only 
increase  in  countries  where  honour  aAd  riches  are  pur- 
phased  by  great  abilities;  and  thus  despotic  states  are,  from  a 
contrary  reason,  always  barren  of  great  men.  Upon  which  I 
shall  observe,  that  gold  is  now  of  such  great  value  in  the  eyes 
of  all  nations,  that,  in  governments  infinitely  more  wise  and 
learned,  the  possession  of  that  metal  is  almost  always  considered 
as  the -first  merit.     How  many  rich  men  are  there,  who,  elated 

by  universal  homage,  think  themselves  superior  to*  men  of 

• 

*  Seduced  by  their  own  vanity,  and  the  praises  of  a  thousand  flatr 
teren,  the  most  moderate  among  them  believe  themselves  at  least 

X  2 
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abilities;  felicitate  themselves  in  atone  superbly  modest,  for 
having  preferred  the  useful  to  the  agreeable;  and  having,  in 
the  want  of  genius,  say  they,  made  a  purchase  of  good  aenae, 
which,  according  to  the  signification  they  affix  to  the  word,  is 
the  true,  the  good,  and  the  supreme  genius!  Such  men  muat 
always  take  philosophers  for  visionary  speculatists,  their  writ* 
ings  for  works  seriously  frivolous,  and  ignorance  for  merit. 

Riches  and  honours  are  too  much  coveted,  for  any  one  to  ho- 
nour talents  in  the  people,  where  the  pretensions  to  merit  are 
exclusive  of  the  pretensions  to  fortune.  Where  is  the  country 
in  which,  to  make  a  fortune,  a  man  of  genius  is  not  obliged  to 
lose,  in  the  antichamber  of  a  protector,  the  time  which,  to  ex- 
cel in  any  manner,  he  ought  to  employ  in  close  and  continual 
studies?  To  what  flattery,  to  what  meannesses,  most  he  stoop 
to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  great !  If  he  is  born  in  Turkey,  he 
must  expose  himself  to  the  disdain  of  a  mufti,  or  a  sultana;  in 
Franccj  to  the  aOrontive  goodness  of  a  great  lord*,  or  a  place- 
man, who,  despising  in  him  a  kind  of  genius  too  diflferent  from 
his  own,  considers  him  as  a  man  useless  to  the  state,  incapable 
of  serious  affairs,  and,  like  a  pretty  child,  entirely  taken  up 
with  ingenious  trifles.  Besides,  being  strictly  jealous  of  the 
reputation  of  men  of  meritf ,  and  afraid  of  their  censure,  the 

superior  to  every  one  who  is  not  above  them  in  this  respecL  They 
do  not  perceive  that  it  is  with  men  of  (genius  as  with  those  who  nm  a 
race:  *'  Such  a  one,"  say  they  to  each  other,  <'  docs  not  run  at  ail.'* 
Yet,  it  is  neither  the  impotent,  nor  the  man  of  the  ordinary  capa- 
city, who  gains  the  prize. 

If  people  arc  silent  with  respect  to  the  poor  abilities  of  most  of  the 
men  so  vain  of  their  riches,  it  is  because  they  do  not  even  think  of 
mentioning  them.  PeopIe*s  silence,  with  respect  to  us,  is  always  a 
bad  sign ;  it  proceeds  from  their  being  unable  to  be  revenged  on  os 
for  our  superiority.  They  say  little  that  is  bad  of  those  who  do  not 
deserve  praise. 

*  They  sometimes  counterfeit  good  men ;  but  through  their  good- 
ness, as  through  the  rents  iu  Diogenes'  cloak,  we  may  perceive  their 
vanity. 

f  "  On  my  entering  into  tlie  world,**  said  the  president  de  Montes- 
quieu, one  day,  *'  I  was  introduced  as  a  man  of  genius,  and  was 
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placeman  receives  tbem  less  from  taste  than  from  ostentation, 
6nly  to  shew  that  he  has  people  of  all  kinds  at  his  hoase. 
Now,  how  can  it  be  imagined  that  a  man,  animated  by  a  passion 
for  glory,  which  makes  him  desire  the  sweets  of  pleasure, 
will  debar  himself  so  far?  Whoever  is  born  to  do  honour  to 
the  age  in  which  he  lives,  is  always  on  his  guard  against  the 
great;  he  enters  into  connections  with  none  but  persons  whose 
genius  and  character  are  calculated  to  make  him  esteem  people 
1^  abilities,  and  to  be  disgusted  in  most  companies;  seeks  for. 
And  meets  a  man  of  genius,  with  the  same  pleasure  that  two 
Frenchmen  find  in  meeting  with  each  other  in  China,  where 
they  become  friends  at  first  sight. 

The  character  therefore  proper  to  form  illustrious  men  ne« 
tessarily  exposes  them  to  the  hatred,  or  at  least  the  indi/Terence 
of  the  great,  and  of  men  in  place,  especially  among  people 
like  the  Orientals,  who,  being  rendered  stupid  by  the  form  of 
thcftr  government,  and  their  religion,  remain  in  a  shameful  ig- 
norance, and  hold,  if  I  may  presume  to  say  so,  the  middle 
rank  between  men  and  brutes. 

After  having  proved  that  the  want  of  esteem  for  merit  is,  in 
the  East,  founded  on  the  small  interest  people  have  in  esteem- 
ing  men  of  genius,  the  better  to  shew  the  power  of  that  jnte« 
rest,  let  us  apply  to  this  principle  things  that  are  more  familiar 
to  us.  Let  us  examine  why  the  public  interest,  modified  ac- 
coiding  to  the  form  of  our  government,  gives  us,  for  instance, 
such  a  disgust  for  that  kind  of  disgertsations  that  appear  to  us 
insupportable;  and  we  shall  find  that  these  dissertations  are 
heavy  and  tiresome ;  that  the  citizens  having,  by  the  form  of 
our  government,  1es§  occasion  for  instruction  than  amusement. 


ceived  favourably  enough  by  the  men  in  place ;  but  when,  by  the 
wiooess  of  the  Persian  Letters,  1  had  perhaps  proved  that  this  charac- 
ter was  Just,  and  that  1  had  obtained  some  esteem  from  the  public, 
that  of  the  placemen  grew  cold,  and  I  suffered  a  thousand  mortifica- 
tions. You  must  imag;ine,"  added  he,  '*  that,  secretly  hurt  by  the 
reputation  of  a  man  who  had  obtained  some  applause,  they  humbled 
him,  out  of  reveu^* ;  and  that  a  man  himself  ought  to  merit  many 
praises,  to  enable  him  to  support  patiently  the  praises  of  another. 
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tbey  generally  desire  only  those  works  that  can  render  them 
agreoable  in  company  :  they  must  consequently  set  little  value 
on  close  reasoning;  and  must  more  or  less  resemble  that  cour- 
tier who^  being  less  tired  than  perplexed  by  the  reasons  a  wise 
man  brought  in  proof  of  his  opinion,  cried  oat^  hastily—*'  Oh, 
Sir !  I  would  not  have  it  proved  to  me." 

Every  thing  among  us  yields  to  laziness.  If,  in  conversation, 
we  only  make  use  of  loose  and  hyperbolical  phrases;  if  exag- 
geration is  become  the  peculiar  eloquence  of  our  age  and  na- 
tion ;  and  if  we  set  no  value  on  the  justness  and  precision  of 
our  ideas  and  expressions,  it  is  because  we  are  no  ways  inte- 
rested to  esteem  them.  It  is  out  of  respect  to  this  laziness  that 
we  consider  taste  as  a  gift  of  nature,  an  instinct  superior  to  all 
the  rational  knowledge,  and,  in  short,  as  a  quick  and  lively 
sensation  of  good  and  evil ;  a  sensation  that  dispenses  us  from 
all  examination,  and  reduces  all  the  rules  of  criticism  to  two 
single  words,  delightful  and  detestable.  To  the  same  lasinev 
we  also  owe  some  of  the  advantages  we  enjoy  above  other  na- 
tions. Our  little  propensity  to  application,  which  will  soon 
render  us  incapable  of  it,  makes  us  desire  a  clearness  in  all 
works,  to  supply  this  incapacity  for  attention :  we  are  chil- 
dren, who,  in  our  reading,  must  be  supported  by  the  leading- 
string  of  order.  An  author  must  therefore  then  take  all  the 
pains  imaginable  to  prevent  his  readers  taking  any;  and  should 
often  repeat,  after  Alexander — *'  O  Athenians  !  how  much 
has  it  cost  me  to  obtain  your  praises  !'*  Now  the  necessity  of 
being  clear,  in  order  to  be  read,  renders  us,  in  this  respect, 
superior  to  the  English,  who  give  themselves  the  less  trouble 
about  being  extremely  clear,  because  their  readers  pay  less  re- 
gard to  it;  for  their  minds  being  more  used  to  close  applica^ 
tion,  they  can  the  more  easily  supply  this  defect.  This,  in  a 
science  like  metaphysics,  may  give  us  some  advantage  over 
our  neighbours.  If  people  have  always  applied  to  this  science 
the  proverb—"  There  is  no  wonder  without  a  veil  ;**  and  if 
its  darkness  has  long  caused  it  to  be  treated  with  respect,  our 
laziness  now  no  longer  endeavours  to  pierce  through  it,  its 
obscurity  renders  it  contemptible  :  people  would  have  it  sirlpy 
ped  of  the  unintelligible  lungua*^e  in  which  it  has  been  hi- 
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therto  clothed,  and  separated  from  the  clouds  of  mystery 
wherein  it  was  iiivolved.  Now  this  desire,  which  is  solely 
owing  to  our  laziness,  is  the  only  means  of  rendering  metaphy  • 
8100^  that  has  been  hitherto  only  a  science  of  words,  a  science 
of  things  But,  to  satisfy  the  taste  of  the  public  on  this  point, 
as  the  illustrious  historiographer  of  the  academy  of  Berlin  re« 
marks,  ''  it  is  necessary  that  minds  should  break  the  shackles 
of  superstitious  respect,  know  the  limits  which  ought  eter« 
nally  to  separate  reason  and  religion,  that  enquirers,  foolishly 
arerse  to  every  work  founded  on  argumentation,  may  no 
longer  be  condemned  as  a  nation  of  triflers.'' 

What  I  have  said  is,  I  think,  sufficient  to  discover  at  the 
same  time  the  cause  of  our  fondness  for  tales  and  romances, 
our  superiority  in  the  frivolous,  and  yet  difficult  art  of  talking 
and  saying  nothing,  and  of  the  preference  we  give  to  a 
sprightly  wit,  above  any  other  kind  of  genius;  a  preference 
that  accustoms  us  to  consider  the  wit  as  a  diverting  creature, 
and  to  disgrace  him,  by  confounding  him  with  a  harlequin ; 
and  a  preference,  in  fine,  that  renders  us  the  most  gallant, 
the  most  amiable,  and  the  most  frivolous  people  in  Europe, 

It  necessarily  follows,  from  our  manners,  that  we  ought  to 
be  to.  The  path  to  ambition  is,  by  the  form  of  our  govern- 
ment, that  against  most  of  the  citizens,  and  nothing  remains 
for  them  but  pleasure.  Among  the  pleasures,  that  of  love  is 
the  most  lively ;  in  order  to  enjoy  it,  we  must  render  ourselves 
agreeable  to  the  women ;  as  soon  as  love  is  felt,  that  of  pleas- 
ing ought  to  kindle  in  our  breasts.  Unhappily,  it  is  with  lo- 
vers as  with  those  winged  insects  that  take  the  colour  of  the 
herb  to  which  they  attach  themselves ;  it  is  only  by  borrow- 
ing the  resemblance  of  the  object  beloved,  that  a  lover  is 
enabled  to  please.  Now  if  the  women>  by  education,  acquire 
rather  trifling  endowments  and  graces,  then  strength  and  just- 
DCiB  of  ideas,  (our  minds  being  modelled  by  theirs,)  must  con* 
seqaently  catch  the  same  defects. 

There  are  only  two  ways  of  securing  ourselves  from  them. 
The  first  is  improving  the  education  of  women ;  giving  theiu 
more  elevation  of  soul,    and   more  extent  to  their  minds. 
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There  is  no  doubt  but  we  should  be  enabled  to  perform  great 
things,  if  we  had  a  lore  for  our  preceptor,  and  the  hand  of 
beauty  was  to  cast  into  our  minds  the  seeds  of  wit  and  virtue* 
The  second  means  (and  this  is  what  I  certainly  cannot  advise}^ 
would  be  to  disencumber  the  women  of  those  remains  of  mo« 
desty  which,  before  it  can  be  sacrificed,  gives  them  a  right  to 
require  the  perpetual  worship  and  adoration  of  their  loven.. 
The  favours  of  women  would  then  become  more  common,  and 
appear  less  precious ;  and  the  men  becoming  more  independ« 
ent  and  more  wise^  would  lose  in  their  company  only  the  honn 
consecrated  to  love,  and  consequently  tiiey  might  enlarge  and 
strengthen  their  minds  by  study  and  meditation.  Among  all 
nations,  and  in  all  countries  devoted  to  the  idolatry  of  women^ 
there  is  a  necessity  of  making  them  Roman  ladies,  or  sultanas  s 
the  middle  way  between  these  two  is  the  most  dangerous. 

What  I  have  said  above  proves  that  it  is  to  the  diversity  of 
governments,  and  consequently  to  the  interest  of  the  people^ 
that  we  must  attribute  the  astonishing  variety  of  their  charac« 
ters,  genius,  and  taste.  If  we  imagine  that  we  sometimea 
perceive  a  point  to  which  the  general  esteem  radiates ;  if,  fiir 
example,  the  art  of  war  is  among  almost  all  nations,  conii* 
dered  as  the  principal ;  it  is  because  a  great  general  will  be  ill 
a  manner  every  where  considered  as  the  most  useful  man,  at 
least,  till  the  conclusion  of  an  universal  and  unalterable  peace: 
but  that  peace  being  once  confirmed,  people  will,  without  dis* 
pute,  give  the  men  celebrated  in  the  sciences,  laws,  litera- 
ture, and  the  polite  arts,  the  preference  to  the  greatest  gene- 
rals upon  earth  :  whence  I  concludej  that  the  general  interest 
is,  in  every  nation,  the  only  dispenser  of  its  esteem* 

It  is  to  this  cause,  as  I  am  going  to  prove,  that  we  ought  to 
attribute  the  unjust  or  rational^  but  always  reciprocalj  con« 
tempt,  which  nations  shew  for  their  different  manners,  cua«, 
toms,  and  characters. 
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CHAP.  xxr. 

OF  THE  RECIPROCAL  CONTEMPT  OF  NATIONS,  PROCEED- 
ING FROM  THEIR  VANITY. 

It  h  with  naiYons  as  with  ifidiridvaYs:  rf  every  one  of  as 
MieTe§  himself  infiillibte^  places  contradicticm  in  the  raok  of 
i^ences,  and  can  fleHber  esteem  nor  admire  any  thing  hi  ano- 
tfcer  bnt  what  resembles  something  in  himseff ;  so  ererj  na- 
t!on«  in  like  manner^  never  esteems  in  others,  any  ideas  that 
are  not  analogons  to  its  own,  and  every  contrary  of^inron  is  a 
seed  of  contempt.     , 

Let  us  cast  oar  eyes  with  n(prdify  over  the  nnive^se:  there 
nte  the  English^  who  take  us  for  giddy-headed  mortahr,  while 
we  say  that  tfaerr  brains  are  disordered.  There  is  the  Arah, 
n^ho,  persuaded  of  the  infellibility  of  his  Khalif,  laughs  at  the 
credulity  of  the  Tartar,  who  believes  the  Great  Lama  immor* 
tal.  In  Africa  is  the  negro,  who,  paying  his  adorations  to  a 
root,  the  claw  of  a  lobster,  or  the  horn  of  an  animal,  sees 
nothing  on  the  earth  bot  an  immense  mass  of  deitfes,  and 
hMgfas  at  the  searcity  of  gods  among  us;  while  the  ill-informed 
mpssehnan  accuses  us  with  acknowledging  three.  Farthet 
stiff  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  of  Bata,  who  are  per- 
soaded  that  every  man  who  eats  a  roasted  cuckoo  before  his 
deaiib  is  a  saint ;  they  consequently  nuike  a  mock  of  the  In- 
dian.  *'  What  can  be  more  ridicubus,"  say  they,  "  than  to 
bring  a  cow  to  the  bed  of  the  sick,  and  to  imagine  that  if  the 
cow  whom  they  draw  along  by  the  tail,  happens  to  piss,  and. 
some  drops  of  her  urine  fall  upon  the  dying,  this  renders  him 
»  saint?  What  more  absurd  in  the  bramtns,  than  to  re<|uim 
of  their  new  converts  to  eat  no  other  food  for  six  months  than 
cow*s  dttng"^  f " 


m^^t 


»» 


♦  **  Theatre  of  Idolatry,  by  Abraham  Roger.' 

The  cow,  according  to  Vincent  le  Blanc,  is  reputed  holy  and  vene- 
rable at  Calicut.  There  is  nothing  thtd  had  in  general  a  greater  repu- 
tation for  sanctity :  it  seems  that  the  cu!(tom  of  eating  coWs  dung  by 
way  of  penance,  is  very  ancient  in  the  Ealt. 

Y 
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The  reciprocal  conlnmpt  of  nations  is  alw^ays  founded  on 
(ome  diflercnce  of  muincrs  und  cusUims.  Ftnm  tliii  fnotire*, 
»be  inhabiuint  of  Amioch  formerly  despised,  in  the  emperor 
Julian,  that  <iim|illcity  of  manners,  and  thai  frugality  vrhicft 
juRtly  obtained  the  sdmiration  of  the  Gauls.  The  difierence  of 
religion,  and  consequently  of  opinion,  induced  at  the  came 
lime  ilie  Chrisiians,  more  ^tealons  than  just,  to  blacken  with 
ihe  most  infamous  calumnies,  the  memory  of  a  prince  who,  by 
diminishing  the  taxes,  restoring  military  discipline,  and  «- 
*iTing  the  expiring  firlue  of  the  Romans,  so  justly  deserved 
to  be  placed  in  ihe  rank  of  ihe  greatest  cmperortf. 

If  we  cast  our  eye»  oo  all  sides,  we  see  every  place  thus  aa- 
just.  Each  oaliont  convinced  that  she  is  the  sole  possessor  of 
wisdom,  takes  all  oihers  for  fools,  anil  nearly  resembles  (lie 
iah»bitants  of  the  Marian  Islandsj,  vthui  being  thence  persuaded 
that  theirs  was  the  only  language  in  the  universe,  concluded 
from  thence  that  all  other  men  knew  not  how  to  speak. 

If  a  sage  descended  from  heaven,  and  in  his  conduct  con. 
suited  only  the  light  of  reason,  he  would  universally  pass  for  a 
fool.  He  would  be,  as  Socrates  says,  like  a  physician,  whom 
lb«  paslry^cooks  accused  before  a  tribunal  compowd  of  chil- 
dren, for  having  prohibited  the  calin^;  of  pjcs  and  larls;  and 
wuutd  certainly  be  coudemned.  In  vain  would  this  sage  sup- 
port his  opinions,  by  the  strongest  demonstrations;  all  the  na- 
linni  would  be  with  Rcpcct  (o  him,  as  the  nation  of  hump- 
backed people,  among  whom,  as  the  Indian  fabulist  say.  cams 
a  h'od,  beautiful,  young,  and  well-proportioned.  This  god, 
they  add,  eutcred  into  the  capital,  where  he  was  soon  tur- 
ruunded    by  a  multiludc  uf  the  iuhabiianli :    his  figure  ap- 

*  Que  of  the  inliabilaiitu  of  llic  Csribbre  Islands,  ol&nded  at  our 
contempt,  crictl  out — "  1  know  no  other  ssvngrt  hut  Ihe  Eurapewis, 
whoadoiil  noneuf  our  4'uslonu."— Of  the  Urigin  aud  Manners  of  Uia 
CuibbceJ.  by  La  Uonte. 

t 'Ihcre  was  wijjraipu  on  till?  tomb  of  Julian,  at  Tarsus— "  Btn 
lies  Julian,  who  lost  liii  life  uu  the  banks  vl  the  'rigrii.  He  was  u 
pxrelhml  emp^'Tur,  and  a  valinnl  warrior." 

X  "  VoysgcD  of  tho  Dukh  Uisl  ludia  Compuif ." 
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peered  extraordinary ;  their  laughter  and  taants  declared  their 
ashmiafament ;  aod  they  ivere  going  to  carry  their  affronts  still 
farther,  if>  to  save  him  from  danger,  one  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  doubtless  seen  other  men  that  were  not  hump* 
backed,  had  not  suddenly  cried  out^— ''  O  my  friends !  what 
are  we  going  to  do?  Let  us  not  insult  this  unhappy  piece  of 
deformity  :  if  Hearen  has  granted  to  us  all  the  gifU  of  beauty, 
if  it  has  adorned  our  backs  with  a  mountain  of  flesh,  let  us  be 
filled  with  gratitude  to  the  immortals,  repair  to  the  temple, 
and  return  thanks  to  the  gods/'  This  fable  is  the  history  of 
human  ranity.  All'  people  admire  their  own  defects,  and  de- 
spise the  contrary  qualities.  To  succeed  in  any  country,  wa 
most  carry  the  hump  of  the  nation  into  which  we  trarel. 

There  are  in  every  country  but  few  advocates  who  plead 
the  cause  of  the  neighbouring  nations ;  few  men  who  acknow- 
ledge in  themselves  the  ridicule  they  cast  upon  strangers,  and 
take  example  from  I  do  not  know  what  Tartar,  who,  on  this 
subject,  had  the  address  to  make  the  Great  Lama  himself 
binsh  at  his  injustice. 

This  Tartar  had  travelled  through  the  North,  visited  the 
country  of  the  Laplanders,  and  even  purchased  a  wind  of 
their  sorcerers*.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  re- 
lated his  adventures ;  and  the  Great  Lama  resolving  to  hear 
him,  vraa  ready  to  burst  his  sides  with  laughing  at  his  story. 
^  Of  what  folly,''  cried  he,  "  is  the  human  mind  capable! 
What  fantastic  customs  I  How  credulous  are  the  Laplanders  I 
Are  these  men  ?'»— "  Yes,  indeed,*'  replied  the  Tartar :  "  I 
might  inform  you  of  something  even  still  more  surprising. 
These  Laplanders,  with  their  ridiculous  wizards,  laugh  no 
less  at  our  credulity  than  thou  dost  at  theirs."— *'  Impious!" 
cried  the  Great  Lama:  ''  darest  thou  pronounce  this  blas- 
phemy, and  compare  my  religion  with  theirs  }*'^^*  Eternal 
Father!"  replied  the  Tartar,  **  before  the  secret  imposition 


a  The  Laplanders  have  sorcerers,  who  sell' to  mariners  pieces  of 
cord  with  knots  tied  at  certain  distances,  which  are  to  give  them  a  fa- 
Tonrable  wind. 

T  2 
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of  thy  hand  on  my  head«  had  washed  me  from  my  ain,  I  would 
have  represented  that  thoa  oughtest  not  to  have  engaged  tby 
subjects  to  make  a  profane  use  of  their  reason*  If  the  terere 
eye  of  examination  and  doubt  was  spread  over  all  the  objecis 
of  human  belief^  who  knows  whether  thy  worship  itself  would 
be  sheltert^d  from  the  raillery  of  the  incredulous?  Perbapf 
thy  holy  urine,  and  thy  sacred  excrements,  which  thoo  doat 
distribute  in  presents  to  the  princes  of  the  earth,  wooM  appear 
l^ss  precious;  perhaps  they  would  not  find  they  had  Uill  the 
same  savour*:  they  would  no  longer  put  it  powdered  iato 
their  ragouts,  nor  any  longer  mix  it  in  their  sauces.  Already, 
in  China,  does  impiety  deny  the  nine  incarnations  of  Visthoou. 
Thou,  whose  penetrating  view  comprehends  the  past,  the  pre* 
sent,  aud  the  futurcj  ha^t  often  repeated  it  to  us;  it  is  to  the 
talisman  of  blind  belief  that  thou  owest  thine  immortality,  and 
thy  power  on  earth:  without  this  entire  submissipa  to  thy 
doctrines,  thou  would  est  be  obliged  to  quit  this  abode  of  dark* 
ness,  and  ascend  to  heaven,  thy  native  country.  Tlum  kaoweai 
that  the  Lamas,  subject  to  thy  power,  are  one  day  to  raiae. 
altars  to  thee  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  Who  can  as^^e  / 
thee,  that  they  will  execute  this  project,  without  the  a— i^^anffr 
of  human  credulity ;  and  that  without  it,  enquiry,  which  i«  al" 
ways  impious,  will  not  take  the  Lamas  for  Lapbpd  wizards^ 
who  sell  winds  to  the  fools  that  buy  them  ?  £xc«ue  tben^i  O 
living  Fo,  the  discourse  dictated  by  my  regard  for  thy  wer« 
ship;  and  may  the  Tartar  learn  of  thee  to  respect  the  igno- 
rance and  credulity  which  heaven,  ever  impenetrable  in  itf 
views,  seems  to  ordain,  in  order  to  make  the  earth  submit  ta 
thee. 

Few  men  perceive  the  ridicule  of  their  own  nation,  which 
they  cover  from  the  eye  of  reason,  wliilc  under  a  foreign  name 
they  laugh  at  their  own  folly  :  but  there  are  still  fewer  nations 
capable  of  improving  by  such  advice.  All  are  so  scrupulously 
attached  to  the  interest  of  their  own  vanity,  that  in  every 

*  I'hcy  give  the  Grand  Lama  the  name  of  Eternal  Father.  The 
princes  are  very  greedy  of  his  excrements.  General  History  of 
Voyages,  tome  vii. 
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OauDiry  tfaey  give  ttic  title  or  wi«e  only  (o  (hose  who,  U  F<m> 
t«o«iie  uys,  "  Are  ttie  fools  of  tiie  common  folly,"  How  ba* 
Uittc  tower  a  Table  is,  it  is  ia  some  iialiuiis  believed,  and  wlio> 
ever  daubtK  of  its  Iruih,  is  treated  by  that  nation  as  a  fiKil. 

Rtlie  kingdom  of  Juida,  where  tfaey  adore  the  Krpeat,  what 
m  dara  deny  tbe  tale  which  the  Marabouts  lell  of  a  liog, 
liich,  say  they,  insulted  the  divinity  of  the  serpeot*,  utd 
t  iiim  up.  "  An  holy  Marabout,"  they  add,  "  perceived  it, 
id  carried  his  complaints  to  the  king.  In  an  instant,  *ea- 
Bce  of  death  was  pasaed  upon  all  the  swine :  the  execution 
■lowed,  and  the  whole  nice  was  going  to  be  extirpated,  when 
tne  people  irpresentcd  to  bin  majesty,  that  it  was  not  just  to 
punish  so  many  ionocent  iwine  for  one  guilty  hog.  These  re- 
monstrances suspended  the  prince's  wrath  :  they  appeased  the 
grand  Marabout,  the  massacre  ceased,  and  the  hogs  were  or- 
dered to  behave  with  more  respect  to  tbe  deity  for  the  future. 
"  Thus,"  cry  the  Marabouts,  "  the  serpent,  to  be  revenged  un 
the  impious,  kindled  the  wrath  of  kings,  that  the  whole  uiu- 
verse  miglit  acknotvledge  his  divinity,  his  temple,  and  h)< 
high  priest,  at  the  order  of  the  Marabout  appointed  to  serve 
bim,  and  of  the  virgins  consecrated  to  his  worship.  If,  retired 
U  the  bottom  of  his  sanctuary,  the  serpent- god,  invisible  to  the 
aight  even  of  the  king  himself,  receives  not  his  questions,  uil 
makes  no  answer  to  hi*  reif  uests,  bat  by  the  mouth  of  tbe  priest ; 
it  is  not  for  mortals  to  pry  into  these  mysteries  witli  a  profane 
«ye:  their  duly  ia  to  believe,  to  prostrate  themselves,  and 
to  adore." 

In  Aitia,  en  the  contrary,  when  the  Persians  f ,  slaiaed  with 
tiie  blood  of  tbe  serpents,  sacrificed  to  the  God  of  goodnessi 
ran  to  the  temple  of  the  Magi,  to  boast  of  this  act  of  piety,  can 
it  bfl  thought,  that  if  a  man  had  stopped  them  in  oril«r  to  pro%-e 
the  ridicutousnesx  of  their  opiuiou,  he  would  hare  been  well  re- 
ceived ?  The  more  foolish  an  opinion  is,  the  more  it  is  praise- 
worthy, and  the  more  dangerous  it  is  to  prove  Its  fully, 

s,  FoDteoelte  was  accustomed  to  say,  tliat,  "  If  he  held 

*  Voyages  to  Guinea  and  Ca^cn,  bj  Father  Labal. 
t  BcausobreS  lliilor;  of  .Maoicbciim. 
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crery  truth  in  his  hand,  he  would  take  great  care  not  tdopes 
it  to  ihcw  them  to  men."  In  fact,  if  the  discovery  of  one  troth 
mione,  even  in  Europe,  threw  Galileo  into  the  prisons  of  the 
ioquUition,  to  what  punishment  would  he  be  condemoed  who 
revealed  them  all** 

Among  the  rational  part  of  my  readers,  who  at  this  instant 
taagh  at  the  folly  of  the  human  mind,  anil  are  filled  viih  in- 
dignation at  the  treatment  of  Galileo,  perhaps  there  is  not  one* 
who,  in  the  a^^c  of  thai  philosopher,  would  not  have  aohciled 
for  his  death.  They  would  then  have  been  of  dilTcrcnt  wnti- 
ments,  and  in  what  cruellies  are  we  involved  when  barbarity 
and  faoalicisra  are  united  to  our  opinions?  How  has  this  union 
deluged  the  earth  with  the  most  dreadful  eviU!  and  yet  it  is 
an  union  that  it  must  be  etjually  juit,  useful,  and  ca«y  to 
dissolve. 

In  order  to  I«am  to  doubt  of  our  opinions,  it  is  suHicient 
that  we  examine  the  powers  of  our  minds,  consider  the  pic-> 
tore  of  human  follies,  and  recollect  that  st\  hundred  yean  after 
the  establishment  of  universities,  there  arose  an  extraordinary 
mau  f,  who  was  persecuted  by  the  nffi  in  which  he  lived,  and 
at  length  placed  in  the  rank  of  demi'gods,  for  having  taoght 
men  to  admit  nothing  for  truth  of  which  they  had  not  clear 
ideas;  few  men  were  capable  of  knowing  the  extent  of  this 
principle,  for  among  the  greatest  part  of  maakiod  priaciplea 
include  no  cousitquencen. 

However  great  the  vanity  of  mankind  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that,  if  they  friquerilly  cdll  to  mind  such  facts:  if,  like  Fua- 
tenelle,  they  often  say  to  thetnseh-es,  "  Nobody  escapes  from 
error,  and  am  I  aloue  infallible?  May  I  not  be  deceived  in 
those  very  things  which  1  maintain  with  the  greatest  fanati- 
cismf*    Ifnien  had  this  idea  habitually  present  to  iheir  minds. 


•  "  To  think,"  saji  Arislippui,  "  is  to  draw  u[ion  ountlvrs  Ihc  ir- 
rccoacilcablc  hntred  of  tlio  ignorant,  the  »eak,  the  supcrililiuus,  and 
the  corrupt,  who  all  louHlj  ileclare  thrmielvcs  against  those  irba 
would  take  hold  of  truth,  and  in  every  thing  seiie  vrhatuvei  iscwdf 
tially  DiTcsiarjr  to  bo  knoim. 

f  Dcacarlca, 
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they  woaM  be  more  on  their  guard  against  vanity,  more  at- 
tentive to  the  objections  of  their  adversaries,  and  better  pre- 
pared to  perceive  the  force  of  truth :  they  woald  be  more  mild  ; 
moire  inclined  to  toleration,  and  doubtless  would  hare  a  lew 
lugh  opinion  of  their  own  wisdom.  Socrates  frequently  re- 
peated, *'  All  that  I  know  is,  that  I  know  nothing.''  In  our 
age  we  know  every  thing  except  what  Socrates  knew.  Men 
would  not  be  so  often  surprised  into  error,  were  it  not  for  their 
ignorance ;  and  their  folly  is  in  general  the  more  incurable^  from 
their  believing  themselves  wise. 

This  folly,  which  is  common  to  all  nations,  and  is  in  part 
produced  by  their  vanity,  makes  them  not  only  despise  the 
manners  a^d  customs  that  are  different  from  their  own,  but 
Makes  them  also  regard,  as  a  gift  of  nature,  that  superiority 
which  some  of  them  have  over  others:  a  superiority  that  ia 
«oiely  owing  to  the  political  constitution  of  their  nation. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

VnJY  NATIONS  CONSIDER  AS  GIFTS  OF  NATURE  THE 
QUALITIfiS  SOLELY  OWING  TO  THE  FORM  OF  THEIR 
GOVERNMENT. 

This  error  is  likewise  founded  on  vanity,  and  what  nation 
can  triumph  in  such  an  error  T  Let  us  suppose,  for  example, 
that  a  Frenchman,  accustomed  to  speak  freely,  and  here  and 
there  to  converse  with  some  good  citizens,  leaves  Paris,  and 
landaat  Constantinople :  what  idea  would  he  form  of  a  country 
subject  to  despotic  power,  on  his  considering  the  disgrace  to 
which  he  saw  human  nature  reduced  ?  On  his  every  where 
perceiving  the  print  of  slavery?  On  his  seeing  tyranny  in. 
feet,  with  her  pestilential  breath,  the  buds  of  every  talent  and 
every  virtue ;  spreading  stupidity,  servile  fear,  and  depopula- 
tion, from  Caucasus  to  Egypt  ?  And,  in  short,  on  his  being 
informed,  that  the  tranquil  Sultan,  who  is  shut  up  in  his  se- 
raglio, while  the  Persian  defeats  his  troops,  and  ravages  his 
provinces,  unmoved  by  the  public  calamities,  drinks  his  sher- 
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bet,  caresses  his  women,  caoaes  his  liuhaw*  to  he  straDgled, 
and  is  wmried  with  hit  indolence?  Struck  with  the  cmvardics 
and  stavery  of  these  people,  and  at  once  animatet)  by  the  aeu^ 
Mtioiis  oi  pride  and  indignation,  what  FreticlimaD  troald  not 
think  himself  of  a  saperior  ratore  to  a  Tutki  Areiherenmy 
who  are  sensible,  that  contempt  for  a  whole  nation  is  always 
■njiut }  That  the  superiority  of  one  cwintrj  over  another  d»* 
pcnik  on  the  greater  or  lesser  happiness  of  their  farms  of  go- 
vernment >  And  that,  in  fine,  a  Turk  might  make  him  ibc 
same  answer  that  was  made  by  a  Persian  to  a  Spartan  «>ldier, 
who  reproached  him  with  llw  cowardice  of  hi« eountry,  "  Why 
do  yoo  insult  me*"  said  he.  This  is  ilie  case  of  every  notioa 
that  achnowledges  an  ahtohite  mastur.  A  king  is  tbe  univerMl 
soul  of  a  despotic  state ;  and  it  is  his  courage  or  wealtoess  that 
cauBtn  this  empire  to  revile  or  to  languish.  If  wewerecoD' 
qucrors  under  Cyrus,  and  are  now  vaa({uislied  nader  Xenv, 
it  is  because  Cynis  was  the  founder  of  the  Ihrotie  on  which 
Xerxes  was  seated  by  his  birth;  it  is  because  Cyrus  when  bom 
had  his  ei]uaU;  because  Xerxes  was  always  surrounded  by 
slaves;  and  thou  knowest  lliat  ttit  vilest  of  these  inhabit  tbe 
palaces  of  Icings,  It  is  then  tbe  dregs  of  the  nation  thou  seest 
iDvesled  with  the  first  employments  ;  it  is  the  foam  of  the  sea 
which  rises  on  its  surface.  Acknowledge  the  jajosticc  of  thy 
coDtenipt ;  but  if  thou  art  still  in  doubt,  give  tu  the  laws  of 
Spans,  and  take  Xerxes  for  Ihy  master:  thou  wilt  then  be  the 
slave,  and  I  the  hero. 

Let  us  now  call  to  mind  the  time  when  the  cry  of  war  had 
awakened  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  its  thunder  was  beard 
front  the  north  to  the  south  of  France  *.  Suppose  that  at  this 
time  a  republican,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  liberty,  arrived  at 
Paris,  and  entered  itilo  iho  best  company,  how  would  he  li« 
surprised  at  seeing  every  one  there  treat  public  alliiirs  with 
iodiflerencey  and  warmly  employ  themselves  about  notbiag 
but  the  bshion,  a  novel,  or  a  Utile  dog. 

Struck  with  tbe  diHerence  that  in  this  respect  would  be  visible 
between  our  nation  and  his  own,  there  is  scarcely  an  English- 


*  In  the  last  war,  when  the  oueiuj  cnterctl  ProNci 
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man  who  would  not  believe  himself  to  be  a  Being  of  a  superior 
natare;  who  would  not  take  the  French  for  a  giddy. brained 
irifling  people,  and  France  for  the  kingdom  of  baubliS^s:  not 
but  that  he  might  easily  perceive,  that  his  fellow-countrymen 
owe  their  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  the  elevation  unknown  to 
mil  bnt  free  countries,  not  merely  to  the  form  of  their  govern* 
nent,  bnt  to  the  situation  of  England. 

In  fact,  to  be  sensible  that  this  liberty,  of  which  the  £ng* 
lith  are  so  proud,  and  that  really  includes  so  many  virtues,  is 
lest  the  reward  of  their  courage  than  the  gift  of  fortune,   let 
IM  consider  the  infinite  number  of  factions  that  have  hitherto 
divided  England ;  and  we  shall  be  convinced,  that  if  the  sea, 
by  embracing  taat  empire,  had  not  rendered  it  inaccessible  to 
the  Beighbouring  nations,  they  would,  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  divisions  in  England,  either  have  subdued  them,  or  at  least 
iiave  fnmished  their  kings  with  the  means  of  bringing  them 
into  subjection )  and  that,  therefore,  their  liberty  is  not  the 
fruit  of  their  wisdom.     If,  as  they  pretend,  it  only  depends  on 
a  firmness  and  prudence  peculiar  to  their  nation ;    after  the 
frightful  crime  committed  en  the  person  of  Charles  I.  would 
they  not  at  least  have  drawn  all  the  advantages  they  might  have 
reaped  from  it  ?     Would  they  have  sofiered  that,  by  public 
eervices  and  processions,  a  prince  should  be  placed  in  the  rank 
nf  martyrSf  whom  it  was  their  interest,  say  some  of  them,  to 
have  considered  as  a  victim  sacrificed  to  the  public  welfare,  and 
whose  punishment  was  necessary,  to  set  an  example  to  the 
world,  and  ought  for  ever  to  terrify  any  prince  who  should 
endeavcmr  to  make  the  people  submit  to  an  arbitrary  and  ty- 
rannical authority?     All  the  sensible  part  of  England  must 
then  be  convinced,  that  its  government,  in  its  present  form, 
conld  not  subsist  on  the  continent  without  great  improvements^ 
smd  that  the  only  subject  of  their  pride  is  reduced  to  the  hap- 
pioess  of  being  bom  in  an  island  rather  than  on  the  continent. 

A  particular  person  may  any  where  make  a  confession  of 
this  kind  ;  but  never  the  public.  Never  does  a  nation  submit 
its  vanity  to  the  shackles  of  reason:  more  equity  in  its  judg- 
ments would  suppose  a  suspension  of  vanity,  too  seldom  to  be 
found  in  a  tingle  person^  ever  to  appear  in  a  whole  nation. 

■ 
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Each  country  therefore  always  plac 
nature,  the  virtues  derived  from  ihe  foi 
It*  vanity  is  iniluenced  by  the  counielt 


■n  among  the  gifia  of 
a  of  its  government. 
if  iatereat  i   and  who 


it  the 


selofir 


The  general  conclusion  of  what  I  have  uid  on  the  roinil, 
considered  in  relation  to  various  countries,  is,  that  iiiterest  ■• 
the  only  dispenser  of  ihi;  esteem  or  contempt  which  D»tion* 
feel  for  their  dilTerent  manners,  custom*,  and  turn*  of  mini). 

The  only  objcciiun  that  can  be  brought  against  the  above 
conclusion  is  this :  "  If  inten'sr,"  My  they,  "  be  the  only  di»- 
penserof  Ihe  esteem  granted  lo  difl'ereni  kinds  of  genius  and 
learning)  why  is  niorntiiy,  though  of  use  to  all  nationi,  no  more 
honoured  i  Why  are  the  oamesof  Descartes  and  Newton  more 
celebrated  ihan  those  of  Nicole,  I^  Bruyere,  and  all  the  other 
moralists,  who.  perhaps,  in  ihcir  works  gave  as  great  a  proof  of 
genius?  It  is,  [  reply,  because  great  natural  philosophers  have, 
by  their  discoveries,  been  sometimes  of  use  to  Ihe  whole  human 
race,  while  most  moraliEls  have  hitherto  been  of  no  service  to 
mankind.     To  what  purpose  is  ii  to  repeat  incessantly,  that  it 

hero.  To  merit  esteem,  moralists  ought  to  search  for  the  proper 
means  of  forming  brave  and  virtuous  men  ;  and  ihns  employ 
that  time  and  those  abiUties  they  have  lost,  in  composing  max- 
ims of  virtue.  When  Omar  wrote  to  the  Syrians,  '*  I  send 
against  you  men  as  greedy  of  death  as  ye  are  of  pleasures," 
the  Saracens,  deceived  by  the  delusions  of  ambition  and  credn* 
lily,  considered  heaven  ns  the  reward  of  valour  and  vicloty, 
and  bell  as  the  punishment  of  coirardice  and  a  defeat.  They 
were  then  animated  with  the  most  violent  fanaticism ;  and  ihe«e 
passions,  not  maxims  of  morality,  form  courageous  men.  The 
moralists  ought  lo  be  sensible  of  this ;  and  to  know,  thai,  like 
astatuary,  who,  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  can  make  a  God  or  m 
bench,  the  legislator  forms,  at  hi.t  pleasure,  lierues,  great  ge> 
niuses,  and  virruous  men.  I  call  for  witness  the  MaccovUet, 
transformed  into  men  by  Peter  the  Great. 

In  vuin  do  the  people,  foolishly  enamoured  with  their  own 
government,  seek  for  the  cause  of  iheir  misforlunes  in  the  law« 
not  beiogput  in  execution.  "The  Don-performuiceortbeUwi." 
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■tyt  the  raltan  Mahmoath,  "  is  always  a  proof  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  legislator.  Reward,  punishment,  g^^ry^  and  infamy, 
■otyect  to  his  will,  are  four  divinities,  with  which  he  can  always 
promote  the  public  welfare,  and  create  illustrious  men  of  all 
kinds.'' 

The  whole  study  of  the  moralists  consists  in  determining  the 
«M  that  ought  to  be  made  of  these  rewards  and  punishments, 
and  the  asnstance  that  may  be  drawn  from  them,  in  order  to 
connect  the  personal  with  the  general  interest.  This  union  is 
the  master*piece  which  moralists  ought  to  propose  to  themselves. 
If  citisens  could  not  procure  their  own  private  happiness  with* 
cot  promoting  that  of  the  publiCf  there  would  then  be  none 
Ticious  but  fools.  All  men  would  be  under  the  necessity  of 
being  virtuous,  and  the  felicity  of  nations  would  be  of  benefit 
to  morality :  now,  who  doubts  but,  on  that  supposition,  this 
science  would  be  greatly  honoured ;  and  that  the  excellent  wri- 
ters of  this  kind  would,  at  least  by  an  equitable  and  grateful 
posterity,  be  placed  in  the  same  rank  with  Solon,  Lycurgus, 
and  Confbcius  ? 

Bot,  it  is  replied,  that  the  imperfection  of  morality,  and 
the  slowness  of  its  progress,  can  be  only  an  effect  of  the  small 
proportion  to  be  found  between  the  esteem  granted  to  moralists, 
and  the  eflbrts  of  mind  necessary  to  carry  that  science  to  perfec- 
tion: therefore  the  general  interest,  they  add,  is  not  con- 
ndered  in  the  distribution  of  the  public  esteem  ? 

la  reply  to  this  objection,  we  must  search  for  the  insur« 
moontable  obstacles  that  have  hitherto  opposed  the  advance- 
ment of  morality,  among  the  causes  of  that  indifierence  with 
which  people  have  considered  a  sciencCf  the  improvement 
whereof  must  always  be  accompanied  with  that  of  the  legisla- 
tion, and  consequently  it  is  for  the  interest  of  every  nation  to 
bring  it  to  perfection. 
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CHAP.    XXIII. 

OF  THE  CAUSES  THAT  HAVE  HITHERTO  RETARDED  THK 

PROGRESS  OF  MORALITY. 

If  poetry,  geometry,  astronomy,  and,  in  general,  all  tlie 
science*)  advance  more  or  less  rapidly  towards  perfection, 
while  morality  seems  scarcely  to  have  left  its  cradle^  it  is  be- 
cause men,  being  forced  to  unite  in  society,  and  to  give  them- 
selves laws,  were  obliged  to  form  a  system  of  morality  before 
they  had  learnt,  from  observation,  its  true  principles.  The 
system  being  formedf  no  farther  notice  was  taken  of  it ;  thus 
we  have,  in  a  manner,  the  morals  of  the  world  in  its  infancy, 
and  how  shall  it  be  brought  to  perfection  ? 

The  progress  of  a  science  does  not  solely  depend  on  its  being 
of  use  to  the  public  :  every  citizen  of  which  a  nation  is  com* 
posed  ought  to  reap  some  advantage  from  its  improTemenC 
Now  in  the  revolutions  that  have  taken  place  among  aH  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  the  public  interest,  which  is  that  of  the 
majority,  among  whom  the  principles  of  sound  morality  ooght 
to  find  its  support,  not  being  always  agreeable  to  the  interest 
of  those  most  in  power,  the  latter  being  indifferent  with  re- 
spect to  the  progress  of  all  sciences,  must  effectually  oppose 
that  of  morality. 

The  ambitious  man,  who  is  raised  above  his  fellow-citizens ; 
the  tyrant  who  tramples  them  under  his  feet;  and  the  fanatic, 
who  keeps  them  prostrate;  all  these  several  scourges  of  the 
human  race,  all  these  different  kinds  of  flagitious  men,  (breed  by 
their  private  interest  to  establish  laws  contrary  to  the  general 
good,  have  been  very  sensible,  that  their  power  had  no  other 
foundation  than  the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  mankind:  they 
have  therefore  imposed  silence  on  whosoever,  by  discovering 
to  the  people  the  true  principles  of  morality,  would  have 
opened  their  eyes  with  respect  to  their  misfortunes  and  their 
rights,  and  have  armed  them  against  injustice* 

But,  it  is  rrplicd,  if  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  when  de- 
spotic princes  held  the  nations  in  subjection,  and  ruled  them  with 
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ai  rod  of  iroD^  it  was  then  their  interest  to  conceal  from  the 
people  the frae  principles  of  morality;  principles,  which  by 
animating  them  against  tyrants,  woold  have  made  rerenge  the 
duty  of  each  citizen  ;  yet  now,  when  the  sceptre  is  not  pur- 
chased with  guilt,  but  placed  by  unanimous  consent  in  the 
hand  of  a  prince,  and  supported  by  the  love  of  the  people ; 
when  the  glory  and  happiness  of  a  nation,  reflecting  on  the 
aorereignj  adds  to  his  grandeur  and  felicity;  what  enemies 
of  the  human  race  are  there  still  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
morality? 

This  is  no  longer  done  by  kings,  but  by  two  other  sorts 
of  men  in  power.  The  first  are  the  fanatics,  whom  I  shall  not 
confound  with  the  men  truly  pious.  These  last  support  the 
maxims  of  religion,  and  the  others  are  their  destroyers:  the 
one  are  the  friends  of  humanity*;  the  other,  who  are  outwardly 
mild  bat  within  barbarous,  have  the  voice  of  Jacob  and  the 
hands  of  Esau:  they  are  indifferent  with  respect  to  worthy 
actions;  they  judge  virtuous  not  what  is  done,  but  what  is  be- 
lieved i  and  the  credulity  of  men  is,  according  to  them,  the 
only  standard  of  their  probityf  •  They  mortally  hate,  said 
qoecii  Chriatina^  all  who  are  not  their  dupes;  and  to  this  they 
ate  led  by  their  interest.  Being  ambitious,  hypocritical,  and 
artfolj  Ihey  imagine  that,  to  enslave  the  people  they  ought  to 
p8t  out  th^ir  eyes :  thus,  these  impious  wretches  are  inces- 
,  mmtiy  setting  up  the  cry  of  impiety  against  every  man  born  to 
enKghten  the  nations :  every  new  truth  is  suspected  by  them, 
mid  they  resemble  infants  that  are  terrified  at  every  thing  in 
the  dark. 


^M^i 


*  They  freely  say  to  the  persecutors  what  the  Scythians  said  to 
Alexander:  '<  Thou  art  not  then  a  God,  since  thou  dost  evil  to 
men.'*  As  the  Christians  exclaimed  against  Saturn  or  the  Moloch  of 
the  Carthaginians,  to  whom  men  were  offered  in  sacrifice,  that  such  a 
rel%ioa  was  a  proof  of  its  falsehood,  how  often  have  our  fanatics! 
priests  given  room  to  the  heretics  to  retort  this  argument  against 
them }  How  many  priests  of  Moloch  are  there  among  us  ? 

t  Thus  they  have  all  the  reluctance  in  the  world  against  acknow- 
ledgmg  the  probity  of  a  heretic. 
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be  virtuous  without  being  void  of  understanding;  as  ifmon- 
lity  shewed  the  necessity  of  it,  and  as  if  the  study  ef  that 
science  consequently  became  fatal  to  the  universe ;  they  are 
resolved,  that  the  people  shall  be  kept  as  prostrate  before  the 
received  prejudices  as  before  the  sacred  crocodile  of  Memphis* 
Does  any  person  make  a  discovery  in  morality '  It  is  to  us 
alone  say  they,  that  it  ought  to  be  revealed  :  we  alone,  after 
the  example  of  those  who  were  initiated  into  the  sacred  myst^ 
ries  of  Egypt,  ought  to  be  the  depositories  of  them :  the  reat ' 
of  the  human  race  should  be  involved  in  the  darkness  of  pre* 
judice,  for  the  natural  state  of  man  is  blindness. 

Like  those  physicians,  who,  jealous  of  the  discovery  of 
emetics,  abused  the  credulity  of  some  prelates,  by  engaging 
them  to  excommunicate  a  remedy  whose  assistance  was  so  speedy 
and  so  salutary,  they  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  honest  men, 
who  are,  however,  so  stupid,  that,  under  a  governmenf  less 
wise,  they  would  drag  to  punishment  a  man  with  the  integrity 
and  understanding  of  a  Socrates. 

Such  are  the  means  employed  by  these  two  kinds  of  men,  tf 
*impose  silence  on  those  enlightened  by  knowledge.  In  vaia 
would  they  endeavour  to  resist  them  by  leaning  on  the  favour 
of  the  public.  When  a  citizen  is  animated  by  a  love  of  truth 
and  the  general  welfare,  I  am  sensible  that  he  will  always  dif- 
fuse through  his  work  the  perfume  of  truth,  which  will  render 
it  agreeable  to  the  public,  who  will  become  his  protector. 
But^  as,  when  under  the  buckler  of  gratitude  and  the  public- 
esteem,  they  are  not  secure  from  the  persecution  of  those  fana^ 
tics,  there  arc  very  few  among  the  wise  so  virtuous  as  to  daro 
to  brave  their  fury. 

These  are  the  in.surmountable  obstacles  that  have  hitherto 
opposed  the  progress  of  morality,  and  the  reasons  why  that 
science  is  almost  always  useless,  and,  in  consequence  of  my 
principles,  still  deserves  little  esteem. 

But  may  we  not  make  the  nations  sensible  of  the  advantages 
they  would  obtain  from  an  excellent  system  of  morality }  and 
might  we  not  hasten  the  progress  of  that  science,  by  conferring 
greater  honours  on  those  who  improve  it  ?  Considering  the 
importance  of  this  subject,  I  shall  run  the  hazard  of  a  digres* 
sion,  in  order  to  treat  it  more  fully. 
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CHAP,  xxn^ 

OF  THE  MEANS  OF  J»ERFECTINO  MORALITY. 

It  would  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose  to  remove  the  obstacles 
placed  agaiost  its  progress  by  the  two  kinds  of  men  I  have  men* 
tiooed*  The  only  means  of  ancceeding  in  ^his,  is  to  pull  off 
their  masks,  and  to  shew  that  the  protectors  of  ignorance  are 
tkt  most  croel  eoemies  of  human  beings ;  to  shew  the  nations, 
that  men  are  in  general  mpre  stnpid  than  wicked;  that,  in 
coring  them  of  their  errors,  we  should,  cure  them  of  most  of 
their  yices;  and  that  opposing  their  care  is  committing  the 
crime  of  treason  against  human  nature* 

finery  man,  who  considers  the  picture  ^f  public  miaeriea 
exhibited  in  history,  soon  perceives  that  ignorance,  which  is 
atill  more  barbarous  than  self-love,  has  caused  most  of  the  cala-i 
mitief  that  have  overflowed  the  earth»  Struck  with  this  truth, 
we  are  ready  to  cry  out,  Happy  the  nation  where  the  cili^ena 
are  permitted  to  perpetrate  only  the  crimes  that  flow  from  self- 
lore  !  How  are  they  multiplied  by  ignorance,  and  what  blood 
has  been  spilt  on  its  altars* !     However,  man  is  made  to  be  vir- 


*  A  kii^;  of  Mexico,  on  the  consecration  of  a  temple,  caused  six 
thewsand  foor  hundred  and  eight  men  to  be  sacrificed  in  fpur  days, — 
Hemelfi  Carreri,  vol.  ri.  page  56. 

In  India,  the  Brachmans  of  the  school  of  Kiagam,  taking  advantage 
of  the  &Toar  of  the  princes,  massacred  the  Baudhists  in  several  king- 
doms. These  Baudhists  are  atheists,  and  the  others  deists.  BaJta  was 
the  prinee  who  caused  most  blood  to  be  spilt.  To  purify  himself 
horn  this  crime,  he  afterwards  burnt  himself  with  great  solemnity  on 
the  eoiit  of  Orieha.  It  is  observable,  that  those  were  deists  who 
caond  each  a  Unrent  of  human  blood  to  be  spilt.  See  the  Letters  of 
Father  Ftooi,  the  Jesuits 

no  priests  of  Mens  m  Ethiopia  dispatched,  whenever  they  pleased, 
a  coorier  to  the  king,  to  order  him  to  die.    See  Oiodorus. 

Whoever  lulls  the  king  of  Sumatra  is  elected  king  in  his  room.  By 
sodi  an  asmssmation,  say  the  people,  heaven  declares  its  will.  Cardin 
•hserfefy  that  ha  heard  a  preacher,  who  was  declaiming  against  the  So^ 
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to  the  mtn  whoy  jealoas  of  domioton,  would  bosot  the 
people,  in  order  to  tyrannize  over  them  ?  We  mast  with  a 
4iold  band  break  the  talisman  of  imbecility,  to  which  is  at« 
tached  the  power.of  these  maloTolent  genii ;  to  discover  to  na« 
tiona  the  true  principles  of  morality ;  to  teach  them  that,  being 
inseneibly  drawn  towards  happiness,  either  apparent  or  real, 
grief  and  pleasure  are  the  only  movers  of.  the  moral  universe ; 
snd  that  the  sensation  of  self  love  is  the  only  basis  on  which 
iive  caa  place  the  foundations  of  an  useful  moraliiy. 

How  can  they  flatter  themselves  with  concealing  from  men 
the  knowledge  of  this  principle  ?  In  order  to  succeed  in  it 
(hey  most  forbid  their  penetrating  into  their  own  hearts,  ex« 
.  mroiniog  their  conduct,  opening  those  historical  works  \^here 
they  perceive  men,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  solely  at- 
tentive to  the  voice  of  pleasure,  sacrifice  human  beings  like 
themselves,  I  will  not  say  to  great  and  important  interests,  but 
to*  their  aenraality  and  amnsement.  I  take  to  witness  those 
fish-ponds  whece  the  barbarous  gluttony  of  the  Romans 
^Irowaed  the  slaves,  and  gave  them  as  food  to  their  fishes,  in 
<Mrder  to  render  them  more  delicate  eating ;  that  isle  of  Tiber, 
whither  the  cruelty  of  the  masters  transported  their  old,  in- 
irm,  and  sick  alaves,  and  left  them  to  perish  by  the  torments 
of  hunger :  I  also  call  to  witness  the  ruins  of  those  vast  and 
•operb  amphitheatres,  where  the  most  polite  people  in  the  uni* 
verse  aacrificed  thousands  of  gladiators  to  the  mere  pleasure 
that  arose  from  beholding  their  combats ;  where  the  women 
ftto  in  crowds;  where  the  tender  seXf  nooriahed  in  luxury, 
toftneas,  and  pleasure, — that  sex  made  for  the  ornament  and 
deNght  of  the  world,  who  teemed  as  if  made  to  breathe  only 
volnptuoos  eodearmentSf— carried  their  barbarity  so  far  as  to 
desire  the  wounded  gladiators  to  fall,  when  dying,  in  an  agree- 
able attitude.  These  facts,  and  a  thousand  others  of  the  like 
kind,  are  too  well  attested  for  them  to  flatter  themselves  with 
concealing  their  true  cause  from  men*  Every  one  knows  that 
he  is  not  of  a  difierent  nature  from  the  Romans;  that  the  4if* 
ference  of  his  education  produces  the  diflerence  of  his  senti. 
nianUi  and  from  thence  he  is  shocked  at  Jtbe  base  recital  pf  a 
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(pKWcle  nhich  cuslom  would  doobtleu  bare  rendrrrtl  agree- 
able, had  h«  bren  bora  t>a  ihe  banks  af  the  Tiber.  !■  rain 
do  aome  dmb,  ibe  dupe*  ol  Utcir  bainns  in  exainining.  aid 
of  ibeir  vamly  in  Ihiiiking  tw  well  of,  Uicniael«««,  iiiMij;ine, 
ibM  ittfj-  owe  the  mqUidcdU  of  hmnanilj-,  with  wlikb  lb«y 
woBld  be  affeetwl  at  soch  a  spenaele,  lo  the  particular  excel- 
leacc  of  iheit  natare:  the  teiMible  man  agre«>,  thai  oatarr,  a* 
Pasco)  wy»*,  anil  a>  experience  pTO*ci,  i»  nuifaiin;  but  oar 
fir»t  habit.  It  if  therefore  absurd  to  conceal  from  idcii  dw 
pnoctple  by  which  they  are  actiMled. 

But  luppoting  they  could  mccied  in  this,  what  adraotag* 
would  maDkind  rtceire  from  it  i  Tbey  would  certainly  ouly 
veil  from  the  eyes  of  men  of  grou  idea*  ihc  Mn«at>oa  of  aell^ 
]oT&  Tbey  would  nut  hinder  ibeir  being  acitiWcd  by  liii* 
tCDMtioa,  nor  would  they  change  it«  elFocti:  men  would  ncA 
l>e  any  oiber  than  tbey  are,  ilietefore  tliij  ij^aerance  woald  be 
of  DO  ute  to  tbcm.  I  proceed  ititl  lanhcri  and  >ay,  it  woald 
be  prejudicial.  It  n,  in  fact,  to  a  consciounncsi  of  oar  being 
actuated  by  Klf-love,  that  society  owes  mot*  of  the  adftnugm 
it  enjayi ;  ibis  conscioDSOess,  imperfect  t»  it  still  ii,  bat  in* 
formed  mankind  of  the  necessity  of  arming  tbe  hand  of  ma- 
gistnies  witli  power,  and  has  made  ibe  legithitor  obtain  a 
confused  idea  of  ihe  neceuity  of  founding  the  priaciplcs  of 
probity  on  the  basii  of  pcTsona)  interest.  Indeed,  tipon  what 
other  basis  could  they  rest  it  >  Could  it  be  placed  on  tbr  prio- 
ciplifs  of  those  false  religions,  which,  notwitliitandiag  their 
crioTs,  it  is  said,  might  be  rendered  subservieut  to  the  tempo* 
ral  happiness  of  mankind-f-  ?  But  most  of  the«e  are  loo  absnrd 
to  serie  ai  lupports  to  vitliic ;  D<-ithrr  could  it  be  rested  on  Ihe 
priociplei  of  tbe  true  religion.  Indeed  the  morals  of  ihii  re- 
ligion are  exceHent ;  its  maxims  elevate  the  soul,  fill  it  with  an 
inward  joy,  and   give  it  a  Torelaste  of  ihe  transporU  of  bea- 


*  Seiiiu  Empiricus  said  before  him,  that  our  natural  priaei^M  an 
peihapa  nolbin-  more  Uun  our  customary  principles. 

*  Cicero  Hit  nut  Uiiok  »nj  Tor,  DotwithstBodiog  hi*  betof  a  plae6- 
««".  w  he  nally  «■*,  be  thought  it  his  duty  In  shew  the  people  the 
absiudilj  of  tbe  Pagan  nlipon. 
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1%  bat  these  principles  would  only  be  soiled  tea  small  nuoi- 
^r-of  Cbristian.<9  dispersed  orer  the  earth ;  and  a  phikMopfaer» 
who,  in  bis  writings^  is  always  snpposed  to  be  spealcinglo  the 
voiverse,  ooght  to  give  rirtue  a  foundation  on  which  all  na- 
tions may  equally  build,  and  consequently  erect  it  on  the  basis 
-of  personal  interest.  He  should  the  more  closely  adhere  to 
this  principle,  as  the  motions  of  temporal  interest,  managed 
with  address  by  a  skiMui  legislator,  are  alone  safiicient  to  form 
TirtiMNis  men.  The  example  of  the  Turks,  "who  admit  into 
their  religion  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  a  principle  destructi?«e 
•to  all  rehgion,  and  may  consequently  be  considered  as  Deists; 
the  example  of  the  Chinese  materalists*  $  that  of  the  Sadda*^ 
cees,  who  denied  the  .immortality  of  the  soul,  vad  yet  re* 
iCtited  from  the  Jews  the  title  of  the  Just,  by  way  of  exoel» 
leaee ;  in  fine,  the  example  of  the  Gymnosophists,  who^  not* 
withstanding  their  being  constantly  accused  of  Atheism,  were 
always  respected  for  their  wisdom  and  gravity,  discharged  the 
^Utiee  of  society  with  the  ntmoA  exactness :  all  these  ex- 
amples, and  a  thonsand  others  of  the  like  kind,  prove,  that] 
the  hope  or  fear  of  temporal  rewards  and  punishments  are  as 
efficacious  and  as  proper  to  form  virtuous  men  as  those  pleasures 
and  pains  that  are  eternal,  which,  being  considered  in  tl 
penpective  ^f  futurityt  commonly  make  too  weak  an  impi 
rioQ  to  engage  men  to  sacrifice  to  them  their  pjresebt  crimind^ 
pleasures. 

Why  should  they  not  give  the  preference  to  motives  of  tem- 
poral iatereet?  •  They  inspire  none  of  those  pious  and  holy 
cmeltiea,  condemned  by  our  religionf ,  that  law  of  Jove  and 


*  Father  le  Compte  and  most  of  the  Jesuits  agree»  that  all  the 
nm  of  letters  are  Atheisti.  The  celebrated  abbe  Longuerue  is  of 
Ibe  same  opinion* 

f  When  Bayle  said,  that  religion,  which  in  the  first  ages  was  hum- 
hkt  paliei^  and  benefioent>  is  since  become  ambitious  and  saagiii- 
anryi  since  it  puts  to  the  sword  whoever  resists  it ;  since  it  calls^ 
loroMDlony  invents  new  kinds  of  torture,  sends  bolls  to  excite  the 
podpfe  to  revcdt,  forms  conspiracies,  and,  in  fine,  orders  the  mnider 
«f.princes,  he  mistook  the  work  of  asan  for  that  of  re%ioni  aol 
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buTnanity ;  but  iihich  its  ministers  have  to  often  tued ;— trael> 
tica  iliat  will  for  ever  be  the  disgrace  of  foFimr  igea,  and  Ibc 
horror  aniJ  Mioniihmenl  of  (he  Tutare. 

With  what  surprise  noghl  Ihe  Tirtoixis  citieen  anil  the  Cbri>- 
itan,  iilli-d  with  thai  spirit  of  charity  lo  Dflen  recommended 
iti  the  Gospel,  to  be  leitr-d,  when  be  ca>t«  hii  eye  npon  tli* 
paal  ages  of  ibe  world  '.  lie  there  teei  diScrcnt  reltgions  in- 
voke all  Ihe  rage  of  fanaticim,  and  glut  the(u«elrei  with  hn- 
man  blood*. 

Tb(.re  the  diOereut  sects  of  Christian!,  exasperated  ajaiiut 
each  otbur.  tear  in  pieces  the  empirf' of  CouKtaniinople:  far- 
ther atill  ari««s  in  Arabia  a  new  religion,  which  commanils  tlu 
Saracens  (o  lay  waste  tbe  oarlh  with  fire  and  sword.  The  ir- 
ruption of  ihete  baibariaiia  is  succeeded  by  a  war  against  lb« 
liibdeli.     Under  ibe  slandud  of  tbe  croH  entire  natiooa  deaerl 


Christians  have  too  often  bcea  tbctc  men.  When  tbey  were  only  a 
•mall  niiitiker,  the;  pleaded  for  ttilcration ;  but  their  uumbor  tai 
credit  being  iticrcaicd,  thej  preached  against  it-  Buibnnine  said,  o« 
this  subject,  that,  if  Uio  Christian*  did  not  detbrone  Nero  and  Dioclc- 
uan,  it  was  not  became  tlicy  had  not  a  right  to  do  it,  bnt  became 
the;  were  not  strong  enough  i  and  il  mu«t  be  canfessed,  that  tlicy 
made  use  of  their  tlrenglh  as  toon  as  they  were  nhlc.  The  «niperon 
dt^ra}e<l  i'a^nlsin  with  arms  in  their  hand ;  and  tjins.  bj  Aghting 
against  liL'rcticii,  prearlied  llic  Gos|icI  to  the  Frictlanden,  the  Saxons, 
mad  Ihrougboul  all  tlie  north. 

All  tUtc  facts  prove,  that  Ihe  priaciplcs  of  our  holy  reiigiea  baie 
been  but  too  oilen  abuacd. 

*  la  the  iofanry  of  the  world,  the  linl  use  man  made  of  hi*  rM> 
«on  nan  lo  persuade  bimielf  tlial  the  God*  were  cruel.  The;  Ihoiigbt 
of  rendering  the  Gods  prnptiou*  b]>  Ihe  cfluuoa  of  human  bloody 
and,  io  the  qurrering  entrails  nf  the  vanqnished,  they  strove  to  read 
the  decreet  of  fntc.  Afler  Ihe  German  had  with  Ibc  most  horribia 
imprecation*  devoted  bis  enemlci  to  death,  bii  beart  mat  no  Iwiger 
*pcu  to  pilj:  (umnuwration  npfuaml  to  him  as  sacrilege. 

lo  calm  Uie  rocntment  of  the  Ncrndes,  a  polite  people  fiuteiMl 
dndromedu  to  a  nu-k ;  to  a|i{ira>e  Diaaa,  and  ojicn  a  nav  to  the  city 
«f  Tm^,  AgomeniDoa  binwll'  dragged  l|ihigcaia  to  the  aUar,  Cak 
etan  ttfiKk  Uc  bl«w,  and  belieted  that  be  did-bonour  to  tlwGMb. 
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^ur»pe«  ittd  spread  like  an  intindation  over  Asia ;  they  com* 
mit  oa  Che  road  the  most  base  and  scandalous  robberies,  and  are 
baried  in  the  sands  of  Arabia  and  Egypt.  At  length  fanati- . 
cisa  arms  afresh  the  hand  of  Christian  princes^  and  orders  the 
Catholics  to  massacre  the  heretics :  then  again  appears  on  the 
earth  the  tortures  invented  by  the  Phalarises^  the  Busi rises, 
and  the  Neros;  it  prepares,  it  kindles,  in  Spain  the  flaming 
pile  of  the  inquisition ;  while  the  pious  Spaniards  leave  their 
ports^  and  traverse  the  seas,  to  plant  the  cross  and  desolation 
in  America*.  If  we  cast  our  eyes  to  the  north,  the  south, 
the  east,  and  the  west,  we  every  where  see  the  sacred  knife 
of  religion  held  op  to  the  breasts  of  women,  children,  and 
M  men  ;  the  earth  smoking  with  the  blood  of  victims  sacri- 
ficed to  the  false  Gods  or  to  the  Supreme  Being ;  every  place 
offers  nothing  to  the  sight  but  the  vast,  the  horrible^  carnage 
caused  by  a  want  of  toleration.  What  virtuous  man,  and 
what  Christian,  if  his  tender  mind  be  filled  with  the  divine 
love  that  exhales  from  the  maxims  of  the  Gospel,  if  he  be 
capable  of  feeling  the  complaints  of  the  miserable,  and  if  he 
have  sometimes  dried  up  their  tears,  would  not  at  this  sight  be 
toQched  with  compassion  for  human  naturef ,  and  endeavour  to 


*  Thus,  m  an  epMe  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  Charles  V.  an 
.American  u  represented  speaking  thus : 


— — *  Ce  n*est  point  nous  qui  sommes  les  barbares : 
€e  soAt,  seigneur,  ce  sont  vos  Cortez,  vos  Pizarres, 
Qoi,  pour  nous  mettre  au  fait  d*un  systeme  nouveau, 
AsscmMent,  oontre  nous,  le  pr^tre  &  le  bourreau. 

That  is, 
It  b  ttot  we  who  are  barbarians: 
T1i6se,  my  lord,  are  your  Cortezes,  your  Pizarros, 
Who,  to  oblige  us  to  receive  a  new  religion, 
AMemUe  against  ns  priests  and  executioners. 

t  Oa.  aecooat  of  this  persecutioa,  Thembtius  the  senator,  in  a  let- 
-ter  addressed  to  the  emperor  Vaiens,  says—**  Is  it  a  crime  to  think 
diffisrently  from  thee  i  If  the  Christians  are  divided  among  them* 
salvei,  the]{hilosophers  are  no  less  siib    Troth  has  aa  infinite  nimaM» 
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foam!  probity,  not  on  princip1e<<  w  vpnerable  ta  ihwe  of  refi. 
gioii,  but  nn  those  itiat  cannot  be  so  easily  abosetl,  such  as  tlie 
iDoUieaoC.  personal  iiilorest? 

TltcM;  molivvs,  wllhwit  contradicting  ihe  principles  of  our 
rriigion,  would  be  sufficient  to  lay  men  under  b  necessity  of 
beiug  vinuoua.  The  Pagan  religion,  by  peopling  Olympai 
i«il[i  vilUio*,  Wiu  doubtless  less  adapted  than  ours  to  lurn)  just 
men.  Who.  however,  cun  doubt  tliai  ihe  first  Rnmans  weto 
more  virtuous  than  wu  P  who  tan  drny  that  prisons  have  dis- 
armed nioTt-  rohbiT8  than  religion-  that  the  Italian,  more  de- 
Wut  ihan  the  French,  has  not  with  his  chaplet  of  beads  in  hU 
hhnd  used  the  stiletto  and  poison  >  and  that,  at  the  time  when 
ilevoCiuQ  was  tvaruier,  and  policy  more  imperfect,  they  did 
not  commit  infinitely  rnorc  ciinies*  than  in  the  ages  when  de- 
votion gicw  coul,  and  policy  was  carried  tu  perfucliun  * 

It  is  then  only  by  good  laws-f  that  vie  can  fonn  virtuous  men. 

of  faces,  bf  which  she  ma,v  l>c  seen.  God  has  engraven  in  ali  hevli 
ft  reipcct  fur  his  atltiliulei  i  hiii  eierj  one  has  the  libcrt;  of  iliewing 
that  reipcct  in  the  manner  lie  Ihinki  moit  agreeable  tu  the  Dcitj  i 
«ud  lui  one  here  has  a  right  lo  prevent  him." 

St.  Gtegorj  de  ^azieIlzc^  had  a  great  esteem  for  Themistini,  Is 
*hom  he  wrote—"  Thou  alone,  O  Thcmiitiui!  rtru^lcit  agaivt 
the  decline  of  literature  i  thou  art  at  Ihe  head  of  the  learned  >  Ihou 
ranst  philoMphite  in  h%h  emiilujrmenti,  Join  itudy  to  power,  and 
dignities  to  science." 

•  There  are  few  men  restrained  bj  religion.  What  crime*  bav* 
bMTB  mmmittcd  even  bj  those  entrusted  lo  guide  us  in  the  na}t  of 
lalvBlion,  St.  Barlhulomew'i  dav,  the  assassination  of  Hcnr;  IV.  Ilw 
massacre  of  Uio  Templars,  &c.  Slc  &c.  lufficicntiy  prove, 

t  EuKblut,  in  hii  Evangelical  Preparation,  lib.  vi.  cap.  10,  men- 
tions this  remarkable  fragment  of  a  Sjrian  philosopher,  named  Bar- 
dczaocs!  "  Apud  Serot,  lex  ed  ijun  cedes,  icorlattu,  furtum  ft 
limulachromm  cnltiis  omnii  prohibclur;  quare,  in  amplisiiina  re- 
gionc,  Don  tcmplum  videas,  nun  Icnam,  nan  meretriccm,  nun  adul- 
tcram.  oon:iurcin  in  Juaraptum,  nou  homwidam,  non  toxicum." — 
**  Among  the  ^erci,  the  Ian  pruhibils  murder,  fornication,  robbery, 
and  all  kind*  of  ruli^ious  worship  i  so  that  in  this  vast  region  wc  aea 
•eiUis  tODple,  aoi  adultarji.  wr  bawds,  nor  whores,  nor  robbcn, 
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All  the  art  therefore  of  the  legislator  consists  in  forcing  them 
by  self-love  to  be  always  just  to  each  other.  Now,  in  order 
to  compose  sach  laws>  it  is  necessary  that  the  human  heart 
shotild  be  known,  and  in  the  first  place,  that  we  should  be  con- 
Tinced  that  men  having  sensibility  for  themselves,  and  indif- 
ference with  respect  to  others,  are  neither  good  nor  bad,  but 
ready  to  be  either^  according  as  a  common  interest  unites  or 
divides  them ;  that  self-love,  a  sensation  necessary  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  species,  is  engravenby  Nature  in  a  manner  not 

nor  assassins,  nor  poisonov.**  A  proof  that  the  laws  are  sufficient  to 
festrain  men. 

We  should  never  have  done,  were  we  to  attempt  giving  a  list  of  all 
the  people  who»  without  the  idea  of  a  God,  live  in  society  more  or 
lessliappily>  according  to  the  greater  or  less  wisdom  of  their  legislator* 
I  shall  mention  only  those  that  first  occur  to  my  memory. 

**  Before  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marian 
Islands,**  says  Father  Jobien,  the  Jesuit,  <<  they  had  neither  altars  nor 
temples,  nor  sacrifices,  nor  priests :  they  had  only  some  cheats,  named 
Macanss,  who  preached  to  them.  They,  however,  believed  that  there 
was  a  hell  and  a  paradise :  their  hell  was  a  furnace,  where  the  devil 
beat  soak  with  a  hammer,  like  iron  in  a  forge ;  their  paradise  was 
fiUad  with  cacao-trees,  sugar-canes,  and  women.  But  it  was  neither 
their  virtoes  nor  vices  that  entitled  them  to  a  place  either  in  paradise 
or  in  hell ;  for  liell  was  allotted  to  those  who  died  of  a  violent  death, 
and  the  others  were  admitted  into  paradise.  Father  Jobten  adds,  that, 
**  To  the  south  of  the  Marian  Isles,  are  thirtyrtwo  islands,  inhabited 
by  naticms  who  are  absolutely  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  any  re- 
ligion, or  of  a  Deity,  and  employ  themselves  solely  in  eating,  drink- 
ing, Ac." 

The  Caribbees,  according  to  Le  Borde,  who  was  employed  in  their 
conversion,  have  neither  priests,  nor  altars,  nor  sacrifices,  nor  any 
idea  of  the  Deity ;  and  ^  ill  be  well  paid  by  those  who  would  make  them 
Christians.  They  believe  that  the  first  man,  named  Longuo,  had  a 
great  navel,  from  wlience  came  mankind.  This  Longuo  was  the  first 
agents  he  had  made  the  earth  without  mountains,  which,  according: 

■  9 

to  them,  where  produced  by  a  deluge.  Envy  was  one  of  the  first 
creatures,  and  she  soon  ovcr8[.read  the  earth  uith  evils ;  slie  thought 
herself  beautiful,  but,  having  seen  the  sun,  she  wcut  to  hide  herself, 
and  ever  since  appears  only  in  the  nighty 
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(u  be  erazei)  *  {  that  a  phyiiical  sensibility  has  produced  ia  as  i 
lovH  of  pleasure  and  a  hatred  of  pain  ;  thai  pleasure  and  pain 
have  at  lenglh  produicd  and  opened  in  all  heartt  the  buds  of 
EKlMove,  which  by  unfolding  themselves  give  birlh  to  the  pu- 
sioni,  whence  epring  all  our  virtues  and  vices. 

By  cnnlemplating  lli«se  preliminary  idea-s  wc  learn  why 
the  passions,  of  v»liich  the  forbidden  tree  is,  according  to  some 
Ifabbins,  only  an  ingenious  image,  bear  equally  on  it  brancLca 
of  good  and  evil  fruit ;  we  perceive  Ibe  mechani«m  employed 
by  ih«ni  in  the  produclioD  of  our  virtuea  and  vicej;  and.  in 
short,  a  legisktor  discorers  the  means  uf  laying  tneu  under  a 
necessity  of  being  virtuoos,  and  causing  the  passions  to  beaio9 
other  fruit  than  probity  and  wisdom. 

Now,  if  the  exsminalion  of  these  idean,  so  proper  to  render 
men  virtuous,  be  forbidden  by  the  two  species  of  men  iti 
power  above^nentioned,  the  only  means  of  hajilening  ibe  pro- 
gress  of  morality  will  be,  as  I  have  already  s:iid,  to  shew  that 


The  Chtrlguane*  do  not  acknoiilcdge  a  God.    Letters  Miff.  ei. 

The  Uhtgneii  according  to  Father  Cnvassy,  acknowledge  no  beio; 
distinct  from  matter,  and  have  not  even  tn  their  language  a  word 
expresfite  of  tlial  idea  i  lliey  worsliip  onlj'  their  aoceilorf,  whom  Ihey 
Iclieve  to  be  alttaji  living  t  ami  imagine  that  their  prince  has  aulho- 
ritj  over  the  rain. 

"  At  Indostan,"  sajs  Father  Poas,  the  Jesuit,  "  ii  a  sect  of  Brach- 
Biani,  who  think  that  the  mind  is  united  Co  matter,  and  absorbed  lij 
il ;  tliat  the  wisdom  which  purilici  the  soul,  and  it  only  the  knowled^ 
(if  truth,  produces  (he  delivernnce  of  the  mind,  bj  way  of  an  anslysi*, 
Xun  the  mind,  afcording  li>  theie  Brachmans,  dueogai^i  ilwlf  tome- 
tiini'S  of  a  forni,  and  sometimes  of  a  quality,  by  these  thice  Inillii  i 
"  I  am  nol  in  any  thing,  nothing  is  in  me,  1  am  no'-"  When  Ihe 
mind  sliull  be  delivered  from  all  these  forms,  there  will  he  an  end  oT 
llic  norld.  They  add,  that  religion  is  so  far  from  disengaging  Ihe  mind 
fruttr  tlu'iti  f<inns,  that  il  only  binds  it  the  faster  within  the  mailer  by 
nliich  il  is  abiiirbt'd. 

•  TliP  tiildicr  and  Ihe  commander  of  a  privnieer  desire  war,  and 
nobtidy  impules  il  to  thi-m  as  a  crime.  II  is  visihie  that,  In  this  re- 
sjircl,  Ibeir  inliresl  is  not  ntflicinitF}'  catinected  with  the  gnieral  m- 
t-Ti-ir. 
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these  protectors  of  stupidity  are  the  most  cruel  enemies  of 
haman  nature^  and  to  snatch  from  their  hands  the  sceptre  of 
igaorance,  by  which  they  are  authorized  to  command  a  stupid 
people.  Upon  which  I  shall  observe,  that  this,  simple  and 
easy  as  it  appears  in  speculation,  is  extremely  difficult  in  the 
execution.  Indeed,  there  are  men  who  have  great  and  judi* 
cious  minds,  united  to  the  virtue  and  strength  of  soul :  there 
are  men,  who,  being  persuaded  that  a  citizen  without  courage 
is  also  without  virtue,  are  sensible  that  the  fortune,  and  even 
the  life  of  every  individual  is  not  his  own,  but  is  in  a  manner 
a  deposit^  which  he  ought  always  to  be  ready  to  deliver  up 
when  the  safety  of  the  public  makes  it  necessary ;  but  the 
namber  of  such  men  is  always  too  few  for  them  to  enlighten 
the  public :  besides,  virtue  must  ever  be  of  little  weight,  when 
the  manners  of  an  age  fix  upon  it  the  rust  of  ridicule.  Thus 
molality  and  the  legislation,  which  I  consider  as  one  and  the 
same  science,  can  only  make  an  insensible  progress. 

Nothing  bnt  the  lapse  of  time  can  recal  those  happy  ages, 
described  under  the  names  of  Astrea  and  Rhea,  which  were 
only  an  ingenious  en^blem  of  the  perfection  of  these  sciences. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

OF  PROBITY,  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  WORLD  IN  GENERAL. 

If  there  was  any  such  thing  as  probity  in  relation  to  all 
mankind,  it  would  only  consist  in  the  habit  of  performing  ac« 
tions  useful  to  all  nations :  now  no  action  can  have  an  imme- 
diate influence  on  the  happiness  or  unhappiness  of  all  mankind. 
To  illustrate  this  by  an  example,  the  most  generous  action  can 
produce  in  the  moral  world  an  effect  no  more  sensible  than  a 
stone  thrown  into  the  ocean  can  produce  in  the  seas,  by  raising 
the  surface. 

There  is  then  no  practical  probity  in  relation  to  the  universe. 
AVith  respect  to  probity  of  intention,  \yhich  is  reduced  to  a 
constant  and  habitual  desire  of  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and 
consequently  to  vague  and  inefficacious  wishes  for  the  universal 

B  q2 
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felicity,  I  maintaiu  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  platonic  chimeTa* 
In  fact«  if  the  opposition  of  interests  that  subsists  between  dif- 
ferent nations,  with  respect  to  each  other,  keeps  them  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  war ;  if  a  peace  concluded  between  two  na* 
tions  is  in  truth  merely  a  cessation,  like  that  between  two  ves* 
sel.s,  which,  after  a  long  fight,  take  time  to  repair  their  rigging 
and  stop  their  leaks,  only  to  renew  the  attack;  if  nations  can- 
not extend  their  conquests  and  their  commerce  without  doing 
it  at  the  expence  of  their  rivals;  in  fine,  if  the  felicity  and 
grandeur  of  one  nation  is  almost  always  closely  connected  with 
the  misfortunes  and  weakness  of  another^  it  is  evident  that  a 
spirit  of  patriotism,  a  passion  so  desirable,  so  virtuous,  and  so 
worthy  of  esteem,  in  any  citizen,  is,  as  is  proved  by  the 
example  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  absolutely  exclosiYe  of 
the  love  for  all  mankind. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  give  existence  to  this  kind  of  pro- 
bity, that  the  nations,  by  reciprocal  laws  and  conventions, 
should  unite  together  as  families  composing  one  state ;  that  the 
private  interest  of  nations  should  submit  to  a  more  general  in- 
terest ;  and  that  the  love  of  our  country,  becoming  extingpished 
in  the  heart,  should  give  place  to  the  more  extended  flame  of 
universal  love:  a  supposition  that  will  not  be  realized  for  a  long 
series  of  time.  Whence  I  conclude,  that  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  practical  nor  even  intentional  probity,  with  respect  to 
all  mankind  ;  and  in  this  respect  the  mind  is  at  variance  with 
probity. 

In  fcict,  though  the  action^  of  a  single  person  cannot  at  alt 
contribute  to  the  general  happiness,  and  though  the  influences 
of  his  virtue  cannot  sensibly  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  an 
empire,  it  is  not  so  with  his  ideas:  if  a  man  discovers  a  spe- 
cific remedy,  or  if  he  invents  a  wind-mill,  these  productions 
of  the  mind  may  render  him  a  bencf^ictor  to  the  world  *• 

*  Thus  reason  i;)the  g;rcakst  of  our  advantagcst,  and  perhaps  infi* 
nitely  more  to  the  happiness  uf  men  than  the  virtue  of  any  particolar 
person.  To  this  is  reserved  the  power  of  forming  the  best  legislation, 
and  consequently  of  rendering  men  as  happy  as  possible.  It  is  tnie« 
the  romance  of  this  legislation  is  not  yet  completed,  and  that  several 
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Besidef^  in  affiiin  of  genius^  the  love  of  our  country  is  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  probity^  exclusive  of  a  love  of  all  mankind. 
A  nation  does  not  acquire  knowledge  at  the  expence  of  the 
neighbouring  states:  on  the  contrary^  the  more  nations  are 
enlightened^  the  more  they  reciprocally  reflect  ideas,  and  the 
more  the  force  and  activity  of  the  universal  genius  is  augmented. 
Whence  I  conclude,  that,  though  there  is  no  probity  relative 
to  the  universe,  there  are  at  least  certain  kinds  of  genius  that 
.may  be  considered  in  this  light. 


CHAP.  xxvr. 

OF  GENIUS,  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  UMVERSE. 

Genius,  considered  in  this  point  of  view,  will  be,  in  con- 
formity to  the  preceding  definitions,  the  power  of  raising  in. 
teresting  ideas  in  the  minds  of  all  people,  either  as  instructive 
or  agreeable. 

This  kind  of  genius  is^  doubtless,  the  most  desirable.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  that  species  of  ideas,  which  was  sup- 
posed by  all  nations  to  flow  from  genius,  was  not  really  worthy 
of  that  name.  It  is  not  the  same  with  respect  to  the  power  of 
creating  those  kinds  of  ideas  which  one  nation  alone  supposes 
to  be  derived  from  this  source.  Every  nation  has  a  time  of 
stupidity  and  degradation,  during  which  the  people  have  no 
clear  idea  of  genius;  it  then  prodigully  bestows  the  name  on 
certain  assemblages  of  ideas  that  are  agreeable  to  the  mode, 
and  always  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  These  ages  of 
degradation  are  commonly  those  of  despotic  power ;  when,  as 


ages  will  slide  away  before  the  fiction  be  realized ;  bnt,  arming  our- 
sdves  with  the  patience  of  the  Abbe  de  Saint  Pierre,  we  may,  after 
him,  foretdly  that  every  thing  that  is  now  a  subject  of  the  imagma- 
tion  win  have  existence. 

Men  must  necessarily  have  a  confused  sensation,  that  reason  is  the 
principal  of  all  our  advantages,  since  envy  will  allow  a  man  to  menr 
lion  hif  probttji  but  not  hu  good  sense, 
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_  I  poet  lays,  God  deprivei  nation*  of  oae  half  of  ibeir  andei- 
itanding*,  that  they  may  be  enabled  lu  bear  (he  miseric*  and 
punifhmenla  of  slaiery. 

Among  the  mIcm  proper  to  please  at)  people,  are  those  Ihu 
areiDalroctiTe,  which  are  beloaging  to  certain  arts  and  «cieac«B; 
others  are  alio  agreeable,  nch  as,  6r«t,  the  admired  ideas  mni 
•eniimeDis  io  certain  parts  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Comcille,  Taam>, 
and  Milton ;  ia  which,  a>  I  haTe  already  observeil,  those  tltns- 
iriouxirriteri  do  Dot  confioe  tbemselvei  to  the  paiming  of  m 
particolar  nation  or  age,  btit  to  that  of  human  nature  j  R«ch 
are,  in  the  tecond  place,  lh«  grand  images  with  which  these 
poets  enrich  their  work*. 

To  prove  that  in  every  work  of  genius  there  are  beauties 
proper  to  please  univcnally,  I  chose  these  images  far  an  ex- 
ample ;  and  sav,  thai  grandeur  in  poetic  picture*  h  a  source  of 
sal  pleasure*.     Not  that  all  men  are  equally  strode  with 


*  ir  grand  pictures  do  not  alwaji  forribljr  ilrike  us,  this  want  of 
(fleet  UHiallj  depeniU  uD  a  cauie  that  hasQO  relation  to  tbeirgraodeiiT. 
It  most  commonlj  proceedi  from  being  connected  in  our  own  minds 
irith  some  dimgrceable  object.  Lliion  which  I  shall  obierve,  thai  wo 
rarcl],  io  reading  a  poetical  description,  receive  odIj  the  pure  im- 
prcaiion  tbal  would  have  been  nude  on  di  bj  an  exact  view  of  the 
image.  All  objects  participate  of  the  nglinen,  a>  well  as  of  ttie  beauty, 
»r  those  with  which  Ibejr  are  commoulj  connected  i  to  Ihi*  oust «« 
ought  to  attribute  moit  of  our  diigusli,  and  our  unjuit  fill  of  eotha- 
siaslic  applause.  A  provNb  used  in  the  market,  though  ever  so  ex- 
cellent, olwaj's  appear)  low ;  because  it  is  neceuarll]'  connected  in  our 
memorj>  with  the  image  of  those  who  make  use  of  it. 

Who  ran  doubt  of  its  being  from  the  same  reaaon  that  the  talcs  of 
iipiriti  and  apparitions  recur  in  the  night  upon  the  mind  of  the  wan* 
doring  traveller,  and  double  the  horrors  of  a  fureil  ?  Thai  in  the 
Tyreacua  mountains,  in  the  midst  of  deserts,  abvraei,  and  rocks,  Iho 
ima(;inatioQ,  itrurk  with  the  idea  of  the  war  of  the  Tilani.  bcboMi 
the  mountaiai  of  OsMt  and  Pelioii,  and  looks  niUi  fear  oo  the  Gdd  at 
bailie  of  thete  giants ;  Who  doublsbut  that  Uie  remombranee  of  lh« 
bower  described  by  Camncns.  where  the  nymphs,  naked,  flyingi  mul 
puriueil  by  warm  desires,  felt  at  the  feet  of  the  rortugocie,  when 
love  sparkled  in  their  c}C),  and  ciiculalcd  in  their  ve'us  i  where  their 
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tbem :  there  are  some  as  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  descrip* 
tion  as  to  the  charms  of  harmony,  and  whom  it  would  be  as 
ttnjosty  as  it  would  be  useless,  to  attempt  to  disabuse.  By  their 
insensibility,  they  have  acquired  an  unhappy  right  of  dis- 
owning the  pleasure  they  do  not  feel;  but  there  are  only  a 
maH  number  of  these  people* 

In  fact,  whether  it  be  the  habitual  or  an  impatient  desire  of 
felicity  that  makes  us  wish  for  all  perfections  as  a  means  of 
hicreasing  our  happiness*  and  renders  all  those  grand  objects 
agreeable  to  us  where  their  contemplation  seems  to  give  a 
greater  extent  of  soul,  and  more  strength  and  deration  of 
ideas ;  whether  grand  objects  make  a  stronger,  a  more  lasting, 
and  more  agreeable  impression;  or  whether,  in  short,  it  is 
from  some  other  cause,  we  find  that  we  are  offended  at  a  con« 
fined  viewy  and  perceive  ourselves  confined  in  the  narrow  pas- 
sages between  mountains,  or  when  inclosed  by  a  great  wall ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  eye  loves  to  extend  its  view  over 
a  vast  plain,  to  take  in  the  surface  of  the  sea,  or  to  lose  itself 
10  examining  a  distant  horizon. 

Every  thing  that  is  great  is  adapted  to  please  the  eye  and 
imagination  of  mankind:  this  specie^  of  descriptive  beauty  has 
infinitely  the  advantage  over  all  those  that,  depending  on  just- 
Dess  of  proportions,  can  neither  be  so  warmly  nor  so  generally 
feh,  since  all  nations  have  not  the  same  ideas  of  proportions. 

If  we  oppose  to  the  cascades,  subterranean  caves,  and  ter* 
Taces,  proportioned  by  art,  the  cataracts  of  the  river  St.  Lau- 
rence, the  gaping  caverns  of  iEtna,  the  enormous  masses  of 
rock  heaped  upon  each  other  without  order  in  the  Alps,  shall 
we  not  find  that  the  pleasure  produced  by  the  prodigality  and 

words  were  kMt,  and  nothing  heard  but  the  murmers  of  happy  lovers ; 
who  doubCSy  I  say,  that  the  remembrance  of  so  voluptuous  a  descrip- 
tion has  some  time  embellished  every  grove  ? 

From  thb  reason  it  is  so  difficult  to  separate  entirely  from  the  plea- 
fore  we  receive  at  the  presence  of  an  object  all  the  other  pleasing  sen- 
sittioos  that  seem  in  a  manner  reflected  upon  it,  from  other  objects 
to  which  it  happens  to  be  connected. 
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rude  magnificence  Tisihle  in  the  works  of  nature  is  iDfinitely 
superior  to  that  resulting  from  justness  of  proportions. 

To  be  convinced  of  tbis^  let  a  person  in  the  night  ascend  a 
mountain,  in  order  to  contemplate  the  firmament.  What  is 
the  charm  that  draws  htm  thither?  Is  it  the  agreeable  aym- 
ctry  in  which  the  stars  are  ranged  ?  Here,  in  the  Via  lactea, 
arc  innumerable  suns  heaped  up  without  order,  some  farther 
distant  than  otliors ;  and  there  are  vast  deserts.  What  is  theD 
the  source  of  his  pleasures?  The  .immensity  of  heaven  itself. 
Indeed,  what  idea  must  he  form  of  this  immensity,  when  worlds 
of  fire  appear  but  as  luminous  points  scattered  here  and  there 
in  the  plains  of  scthcr?  When  suns,  still  farther  inYolred  in 
the  profound  spaces  of  the  firmament,  can  scarcely  be  per- 
ceived ?  The  imagination,  which  launches  forwards  to  these 
last  spheres,  to  comprehend  all  the  worlds  possiblej  is  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  vast  and  immeasurable  concavity  of  the  heavens, 
and  plunged  in  a  ravishing  delight,  produced  by  the  contem- 
plation of  an  object  that  fills  his  whole  soul.  Thus  the  grandenr 
of  the  decorations  of  this  kind  has  occasioned  the  observation, 
'*  That  art  is  inferior  to  nature )*'  which  means  no  more  than 
that  great  and  noble  pictures  appear  to  us  preferable  to  these 
that  arc  comparatively  little  and  mean. 

In  the  arts  susceptible  of  this  kind  of  beauty,  such  as  scalp- 
turci  architecture,  and  poetry,  it  is  the  enormity  of  the  masses 
that  places  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes  and  the  Pyramids  of  Mem- 
phis^ among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  is  the  grandeur  of 
the  descriptions  that  makes  us  admire  Milton,  for  having  the 
most  strong  and  sublime  imagination.  His  subject  too,  though 
little  capable  of  beauties  of  another  kind,  was  infinitely  so  of 
the  beauties  of  description.  He  was  obliged,  by  his  subject 
on  the  terrestrial  paradise,  to  assemble  in  the  short  compass  of 
the  [;unlen  of  Kden  all  thn  bcautios  nature  has  dispersed  over 
the  earth,  to  adrrn  a  thousand  different  climates.  Carried  bv 
t'le  rhoicc  of  tlx'  same  subject  to  the  unformed  ;ibyss  of  Chaos, 
lie  was  to  draw  t^ioni  thence  his  primitive  matcriuU  (or  erecting 
the  uii. verse,  tn  oxca\atc  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  to  crown  the 
iir'ii  x\  Ml  mountains,  to  cover  it  with  verdure,  to  move  and 
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kindle  thesoa  and  stars,  to  spread  over  them  the  pavilion  of 
the  heavens,  to  paint  the  beauties  of  the  first  day  of  the  world, 
and  that  freshness  of  the  opening  spring  with  which  his  lively 
jmaginatlon  embellished  nature  at  her  birth*  He  had  then  not 
^n]y  the  most  grand,  but  the  most  new  and  varied,  pictures  to 
{Nunt,  which,  to  the  imagination  of  man,  are  two  other  universal 
sources  of  pleasure. 

It  is  with  the  imagination  as  with  reason :  by  contemplation, 
or  the  combination  either  of  the  pictures  of  nature  or  of  phi- 
Joaophical  ideas,  poets  and  philosophers  improve  their  imagi- 
nations and  their  reason;  and  thus  are  enabled  to  excel  in 
difierent  kinds,  in  which  it  is  equally  rare,  and  perhaps  equally 
difficult,  to  succeed. 

What  man,  indeed,  does  not  perceive,  that  the  progress  of 
the  hnman  mind  ought  to  be  uniform  to  whatever  science  or  art 
it  applies?  '*  If,  to  please  the  mind,"  says  Fpntenelle,  *'  we 
must  employ,  without  fatiguing  it;  if  we  cannot  employ  it, 
without  offering  t|ig«e  new,  grand,  and  primitive  truths,  where 
thi^r  novelty,  importance,  and  fertility,  strongly  fix  the  at- 
tentioo;  if  we  avoid  fatiguing  only  by  presenting  ideas  ranged 
with  order,  expressed  in  the  most  proper  words,  in  which  the 
subject  has  an  uniformity  and  simplicity  that  renders  it  easily 
comprehended,  and  where  the  variety  is  joined  to  simplicity  *; 
it  is  equally  to  the  combination  of  grandeur,  novelty,  variety, 
and  simplicity,  in  the  pictures,  that  is  joined  the  greatest 
ple^snreof  the  imagination.  If,  for  example,  the  view  or  descrip- 
tion of  a  great  lake  is  agreeable,  that  of  a  calm  and  boundless 
f9a  is  doubtless  still  more  so:  its  immensity  is  a  source  of  greater 
pleasure.  However  beautiful  this  prospect  may  be,  its  unifor- 
mity would  soon  render  it  tiresome.  Therefore,  if  enveloped 
by  blfu;k  clonds,  and  carried  by  the  north-wind,  the  tempest, 
personified  by  the  poet's  imagination,  hastens  to  the  south, 
rolling  before  him  moveabU  mountains  of  water;  who  doubts 
but  that  the  rapid,  simple,  and  varied,  succession  of  terrifying 
pictures,  presented  by  the  troubled  sea,  will  every  moment 

*  It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  simplicity  in  subjects  and  images 
is  a  perfection  relative  to  the  weakness  of  our  minds. 

c  c 
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make  new  imprenioDS  on  the  imaginatioDy  strongly  fix  onratteo* 
tion,  employ  the  mind  without  fatiguing  it,  and  consequently 
please  us  more  ?  But  if  the  night  happen  to  redouble  the  hor- 
rors of  the  same  tempest,  and  the  watery  mountains  where  the 
chain  terminates  and  encloses  the  horison  be  instantly  lighted 
by  repeated  and  reflected  flashes  of  lightning,  who  can  doabt 
but  that  this  dark  sea,  suddenly  changed  to  a  sea  of  fire,  would 
form,  by  the  united  novelty  of  the  grandeur  and  Tariety  of 
the  images,  a  picture  more  adapted  to  fill  the  imagination  with 
astonishment?  Thus  the  art  of  poetry,  considered  merely  as 
dcscriptiTe,  is  to  offer  nothing  to  view  but  objects  in  motion^ 
and,  if  possible,  to  strike  several  senses  at  once.  May  not  the 
description  of  the  roaring  of  the  water,  the  howling  of  the 
winds,  and  the  burst  of  rolling  thunder,  add  still  to  the  secret 
terror,  and,  consequently,  to  the  pleasure  we  experience  at  the 
view  of  a  tempestuous  sea?  At  the  return  of  spring,  does  not 
the  descent  of  Aurora  into  the  gardens  of  Marly,  to  open  the 
buds  of  flowers;  do  not  the  perfumes  she  at  that  inatiDt  ex- 
hales, the  warbling  of  a  thousand  birds,  and  the  murmur  of  eae- 
cades,  increase  the  charms  of  those  delightful  groves?  All 
the  senses  are  so  many  gates,  by  which  agreeable  impresnene 
may  enter  our  souls;  and  the  more  of  them  are  opened  at  0Bce« 
the  higher  does  our  pleasure  arise* 

We  see  then,  thati  as  there  are  ideas  generally  used  to  m^ 
tions  from  their  being  as  instructive  as  those  that  immediatelj 
belong  to  the  sciences,  there  are  others  also  universally  nsefiil» 
as  being  agreeable;  and  that,  diflering  in  this  particular  from 
probity,  the  genius  of  a  single  person  may  hare  a  relation  to  the 
whole  universe. 

The  conclusion  of  this  discourse  is,  that  in  afBiirs  that  relate 
to  the  mind,  as  well  as  in  moral  actions,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  man 
to  praise  love  or  gratitude,  and  to  despise  hatred  or  revenge. 
Interest  then  is  the  only  dispenser  of  his  esteem  :  genius,  under 
whatsoever  point  of  view  it  is  considered^  is  then  never  anj 
thing  more  than  a  capacity  for  assembling  ideas  that  are  new 
and  interesting;  ami  consequently  useful  to  mankind,  either 
as  being  instructive  or  agreeable. 
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ESSAY    III. 


CHAP.  I. 

I^HBTHBR  GENIUS  OUGHT  TO  BB  CONSIDERED  AS  A  NATU- 
BAL  GIFT,  OR  AS  AN  EFFECT  OF  EDUCATION. 

I  AM  going  to  examiae  in  this  discourse  what  the  mind  re- 
ceiYet  from  nature  and  education;  for  which  purpose  it  is 
necessary,  first,  to  determine  what  is  here  meant  by  the  word 
Nature. 

This  word  may  raise  in  our  minds  a  confused  idea  of  a  being 
or  a  force  that  has  endued  us  with  all  our  senses :  now  the 
senses  are  the  sources  of  all  our  ideas.  Being  deprived  of  our 
senses,  we  are  deprived  of  all  the  ideas  relative  to  them :  a  man 
bom  blind  has  for  this  reason  no  idea  of  colours;  it  is  then 
evident,  that,  in  this  signification,  genius  otight  to  be  considered 
as  a  gift  of  nature. 

But,  if  the  word  be  taken  in  a  different  acceptation,  and  we 
suppose  that  among  the  men  well  formed  and  endued  with  all 
their  senses,  without  any  perceivable  defect  of  their  organisa* 
lion,  nature  has  made  such  a  remarkable  difference,  and  formed 
anefa  an  unequal  distribution  of  the  intellectual  powers,  that  one 
shaU  be  so  organized  as  to  be  stupid,  and  the  other  be  a  man  of 
genius,  the  question  will  become  more  delicate. 
.  I  confess,  that,  at  first,  we  cannot  consider  the  great  inequality 
in  the  minds  of  men,  without  admitting  that  there  is  the  same 
difference  between  them  as  between  bodies,  some  of  which  are 
weak  and  delicate,  while  others  are  strong  and  robust.  What 
can  here  occasion  such  variations  from  the  uniform  manner 
wherein  nature  operates  ? 

This  reasoning,  it  is  true,  is  founded  only  on  analogy.  It  is 
liko  that  of  the  astronomers,  who  conclude  that  the  moon  is  ia* 
habited,  because  it  is  composed  of  nearly  the  same  matter  as 
our  earth. 

c  c  2 
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How  weak  soever  this  reasoning  may  be,  it  must  yet  appear 
demoustrativc ;  for,  say  they,  to  what  cause  can  be  attributed 
the  great  disproportion  of  intellects  obserrable  between  people 
who  appear  to  have  had  the  same  education  ? 

In  order  to  reply  to  thisobjection,  it  is  proper  first  to  inquire, 
whether  several  men  can,  strictly  speaking,  have  the  same 
education ;  and  for  this  purpose  to  fix  the  idea  included  in  the 
M'ord  Education. 

If  by  education  we  merely  understand  that  received  in  the 
same  places,  and  under  the  same  masters;  in  this  sense  theeda- 
cation  is  the  same  with  an  infinite  number  of  men. 

But,  if  we  give  to  this  word  a  more  true  and  extenrire  ngoi* 
fication,  and  in  general  comprehend  every  thing  that  reJates  t6 
our  instruction;  then,  I  say,  that  nobody  receives  the  same 
education  ;  because  each  individual  has,  for  his  prereptor^,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  the  form  of  government  under  which 
he  lives,  his  friends,  his  mistresses,  the  people  about  him,  wlial-' 
ever  he  reads,  and  in  short  chance ;  that  is,  an  infinite  number 
of  events,  with  respect  to  which  our  ignorance  will  not  pehniC' 
us  to  perceive  their  causes,  and  the  chain  that  connects  tbem 
together.  Now,  this  chance  has  a  greater  share  in  oar  edu-** 
cation  than  is  imagined.  It  is  this  that  places  certain  objects 
before  us,  and  in  consequence  of  this  occasions  more  happy 
ideas,  and  sometimes  leads  to  the  greatest  discoveries.  To  give 
some  examples :  it  was  chance  that  conducted  Galileo  into  the 
gardens  of  Florence,  when  the  gardeners  were  working  the' 
pumps:  it  was  that  which  inspired  those  gardeners,  when, 
not  being  able  to  raise  thfe  water  above  the  height  of  thirty* 
two  feet,  to  ask  him  the  cause,  and  by  that  question  piqued  the 
vanity  of  the  philosopher:  it  was  at  length  his  vanity,  put  in 
action  by  so  casual  a  question,  that  obliged  him  to  make  this 
natural  cilt'Ct  the  subject  of  his  thoughts,  till,  at  last,  by  dis- 
covering the  weight  of  the  air,  be  found  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

In  the  moment  when  the  peaceful  soul  of  Newton  was  em- 
ployed by  no  business,  and  agitated  by  no  passion,  it  was  also 
chance  that)  drawing  him  under  an  apple-tree,  loosened  some 
of  the  fruit  from  the  branches,  and  gave  that  philosopher  the 
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of  his  lystem  on  gravitatian :  it  was  really  this  itici- 
Ant  that  aRerwards  made  him  torn  bis  thoui^hu  to  infinirc 
wfielher  the  moon  dots  not  gmvitale  towards  Ihe  earlh  wiih 
force  as  that  with  wbidi  bodies  fall  on  itssurPace? 
is  then  In  chance  that  great  geniuses  are  rrEtjuently  obliged 
their  mOKl  bappy  lhou<;hl9.  Hotv  many  great  minds  are 
fouiuled  among  the  people  of  moderate  capacities  far  want 
tf  a  certain  tranquillity  of  soul,  the  question  of  a  gardener,  or 
the  fall  of  an  apple! 

I  am  sensible,  that  vre  cannot  at  first,  williont  aome  pain,  at. 
tribute  £uch  great  effect)  to  causes  so  distant  and  so  small  in 
appearance*.  However,  experience  informs  us,  that,  in  the 
physical  as  in  the  moral  world,  the  greatest  events  are  often 
produced  by  almost  iaiperceplible  causes.  Who  doubti  that 
Alexander  owed,  in  part,  his  conquest  of  Persia  to  the  in^ti  tutor 
of  t))«  Macedonian  phalanx?  that  the  adventures  of  Achilles, 
animating  that  prince  with  all  the  rage  of  glory,  had  a  sbarr- 
'm  the  defflructionof  Ifre  empire  of  Darius,  as  QuintJusCurlius 
imrlbuted  to  the  victories  of  Charles  XII.  ?  Who  can  doubt 
lat  the  tears  of  Veturia,  by  disarming  Coriolanus,  confirmed 
power  of  Home,  which  was  ready  lo  sink  under  the  efFbrls 
he  Volscii,  and  occasioned  that  long  train  of  victories  which 
changed  the  face  of  the  world  ;  and  that,  consequently,  it  was 
to  the  tuars  of  Veturia  that  Europe  owes  its  present  situation  } 


•  We  read,  in  the  Literary  Year,  thai  Boileau,  when  a  rliilJ,  \ihj- 
inj;  in  a  yard,  fell  down.  In  his  fall,  his  coatt  tumej  up,  when  a 
larkej  gave  him  several  pecks  ou  a  vcrj  tender  parL  Bnileau  felt 
the  ii^ur;  during  his  whole  lifci  aad  [lerhaps  ^rom  Ihencc  arose  Itiat 
Mvcrily  of  mauncrs,  and  that  want  of  sensilrilitf  risitile  in  all  liis 
works)  from  thence  his  lalire  against  women,  against  Lolli,  fiuinanl. 
and  all  Tcrses  of  gallautrT. 

Perhaps  bis  imllpathy  ^inlt  lurkiei  might  occasion  that  trcrct 
aVenloD  he  always  had  to  the  Jesuits,  who  brought  Iheni  into  Prancr. 
To  Die  some  occideBl,  perhaps,  wc  one  hli  satire  on  double  me:tnin"S, 
bill  a^miratioii  of  Mr.  Arnaiiif ,  and  lits  epistle  on  the  Lo«c  of  (fuel ; 
•0  true  it  is,  that  imperceptible  causes  uften  dclcrmine  tlie  nhule 
m  swduct  of  life,  aad  (he  vihole  serin  uf  our  idea*. 


^^M  swduct  of  life,  aad  (he 
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Whata  numtiFroffaclsof  (be  like  kind*  might  here  be  me»- 
tioned?  "  Gutlavos,"  says  the  alib^  de  Vertot,"  proceeded  in 
vain  tlirougli  all  (tic  protinccs  of  Sweden  ;  he  wandered  abovs 
a  year  in  the  muiinlains  of  Dclccarlia.  The  mounlaineen, 
(hough  prepoaseiised  by  his  good  miea,  the  lallucss  of  hia 
stEtlure,  and  the  apjinrent  strength  of  his  body,  were  not  bow- 
cTer  determined  to  join  him,  till  on  that  very  day,  when  the 
prince  harangued  the  Deleearlians,  the  old  men  of  the  country 
remarked  that  the  north  wind  had  for  aome  time  cuiulaDtly 
bloived.  Thi«  wind  appeared  to  them  a«  a  certain  sign  of  the 
protection  of  heaveti,  and  as  an  order  to  take  up  arms  in  farour 
of  the  hero.  It  was  ibeu  that  the  north  wind  placed  lb« 
crown  of  Sweden  on  the  head  of  Gustavus. 

nioit  events  spring  from  causes  equally  small :  we  are  uaac* 
quaiated  with  ihemt  because  most  historians  have  been  tbetn- 
wlves  ignorant  of  ilienii  or  have  not  bad  eyes  capable  of  per- 
veiving  them.  It  is  trup,  that,  in  this  respect,  the  nund  may 
repair  their  omissions ;  for  the  knowledge  of  certain  principle! 
easily  supplies  the  knowledge  of  certain  facts.  Thus,  withoat 
Maying  any  longer  to  prove  that  chance  plays  a  greater  part 
in  the  theatre  of  the  world  than  ii  imagined,  I  shall  conclude 
nhat  1  have  just  said  with  observing,  that,  if  under  the  word 
Education  be  comprehended  every  thing  in  general  that  coa> 
Itibiites  to  our  instruction,  this  chance  must  neceuarily  have 
(lie  greatest  share  in  it;  and  that  no  person,  being  placed  in 
exactly  the  same  concourse  of  circumstances,  can  receive  ex* 
aclly  the  same  education. 

This  fact  being  well  weighed,  who  can  be  certain  that  a  dif- 
fercnce  in  education  does  not  produce  the  ditTerenceobserveablcs 
in  minds  >  Who  can  assert,  that  men  are  not  like  those  ireri 
of  the  same  species,  whose  seed,  being  absolutely  the  same,  bui 


■In  themlnority  of  Louis  XIV.  when  that  prince  na*  ready  ro  retira 
into  Burgundy,  St.  Evremood  layi,  "that  the  advice  of  Turenne  kept 
bini  at  Paris,  and  saved  France.  Iloncvcr,  that  great  goieral,"  be 
adds,  "received  lets  honour  frumtliut  important  couiikI  than  from  de- 
feating file  huuilrcd  horse."  ^  true  is  it,  that  we  with  diiriculty  at- 
tribute ^reat  cQectt  to  causes  thai  appear  so  small  and  distant. 
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never  sown  exactly  in  the  same  earth,  nor  exposed  entirely  to 
the  same  winds^  the  same  sun,  or  the  same  rain,  must  in  unfold- 
ing themselves  necessarily  produce  an  infinity  of  difTerertt 
forms.  I  may  then  conclude,  that  the  inequality  observable 
in  the  minds  of  men  may  be  indifferently  considered,  either 
as  the  effect  of  nature  or  of  education.  But,  whatever  truth 
there  may  be  in  this  conclusion,  yet,  as  it  is  extremely  vague, 
and  may  be  reduced  in  a  manner  to  a  perhaps,  I  think  I  ought 
to  consider  this  question  in  anew  point  of  view,  and  return 
back  to  principles  more  certain  and  determinate.  To  this  pur* 
poee,  it  will  be  proper  to  reduce  the  question  to  simple  points; 
to  ascend  to  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  and  to  the  opening  of  the 
mind ;  and  to  recollect  that  man  can  only  make  use  of  his  senses, 
remember,  and  observe  resemblances  and  differences,  that  is, 
the  connection  subsisting  between  the  different  objects  that 
present  themselves,  either  to  him,  or  to  his  memory;  that 
therefore  nature  can  only  give  men  more  or  fewer  capacities 
of  mind,  by  endwng  some,  preferably  to  others,  with  a  little 
more  delicacy  of  the  senses,  extent  of  memory,  and  capacity 
pf  attention* 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  THE  DELICACY  OF  THE  SENSES. 

Can  the  greater  or  less  perfection  of  the  organs  of  sense,  in 
which  is  necessarily  included  that  of  the  interior  organization, 
since  I  can  here  judge  of  the  delicacy  of  the  senses  only  by 
effects,  be  the  cause  of  the  inequality  observeable  in  the  minds 
of  men? 

In  order  to  reason  with  some  degree  of  justness  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  18  necessary  to  inquire,  whether  the  greater  or  less  deli- 
cacy of  the  senses  gives  the  mind  either  more  extent  or  more 
jostness,  which  necessarily  includes  all  the  mental  faculties. 

The  greater  or  less  perfection  of  the  organs  of  sense  has  no 
influence  on  justness  of  thinking,  if  men,  whatever  impression 
they  receive  from  the  same  objects,  must  always  perceive  the 
fame  connections  between  those  objects^    Now,  to  prove  that 
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they  perceive  them,  I  shall  choose  the  sense  of  sight  fur  an 
example,  as  that  to  which  we  otve  the  greatest  number  of  our 
ideas.  And  I  say,  with  respect  to  the  diOerence  of  eyes,  that 
if  a  fathom  appears  to  one  man  shorter,  snow  less  white,  and 
rbouy  not  so  blackj  as  they  appear  to  another,  yet  these  Iwo 
men  always  perceive  the  same  relations  between  those  objects; 
consequently,  a  fathom  always  appears  longer  than  a  fbok ;  the 
snow  whiter  thah  any  other  bod}')  and  ebony  the  blac^ealt  of 
all  kinds  of  wood. 

Now,  as  the  justness  of  our  thoughts  always  consists  in  41 
clear  view  of  the  true  relations  that  subsist  between  objects^ 
and  as  in  repeating,  with  respect  to  the  other  senses,  what  | 
have  here  said  on  that  of  sight,  we  shall  constantly  come  to 
the  same  conclusion;  I  infer,  that  the  greater  or  less  degree 
of  perfection,  either  in  the  external  or  internal  organization^ 
can  have  no  influence  on  the  justness  of  our  judgments. 

Moreover,  if  extent  be  distinguished  from  justness  of  thought, 
the  greater  or  less  degree  of  delicacy  of  the  senses  will  make  no 
addition  to  that  extent,  if  sight  be  again  taken  for  ai>  exanoir 
pie,  it  is  evident,  that  a  mind«  being  more  or  less  extensive^ 
does  not  depend  on  the  greater  or  less  number  of  objects,  to 
the  exclusion  of  others  which  a  man  endued  with  very  fine 
senses  may  place  in  his  memory.  There  are  very  few  objects 
so  imperceptible  by  their  smallness,  that,  considered  exactly 
\viih  the  same  attention  by  two  eyes  equally  young,  and  as 
well  employed,  can  be  perceived  by  the  one,  and  not  by 
the  other:  but,  were  the  diflerence  in  this  respect  made  by 
nature  between  men  whom  I  call  well  organized,  that  is,  in 
whose  organization  there  appears  no  defect*,  infinitely  more 
considerable  than  it  is,  I  am  able  to  shew  that  this  diflerence 
does  not  produce  any  with  respect  to  the  extensiveness  of  the 
mind. 


*  I  speak  in  this  chapter  only  of  tiiosc  men  m  ho  are  well  ofganued 
and  deprived  of  none  of  the  scuses,  aud  who  besides  arc  not  afflicted 
either  with  the  disease  of  folly  or  stupidity,  whidi  arc  commonly  pro- 
duced, the  one  by  a  defect  of  memory,  and  the  oilier  by  a  total  want 
of  that  faculty. 
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Let  OS  Mppose  two  men  endaed  with  the  same  capacity  for 
ttlleDtioiiy  the  same  extent  of  memory,  and,  in  short,  equal  in 
erery  thing  except  the  delicacy  of  the  senses ;  upon  this  hypo« 
thesis,  he  who  has  the  best  sight  may,  beyond  all  contradiction, 
place  in  his  memory,  and  combine  many  of  these  objects  which 
by  their  smallness  are  concealed  from  him  who,  in  this  respect, 
luM  a  less  perfect  organization  ;  but  these  two  men  having  upon 
mj  supposition  a  memory  equally  extensive,  and  capable,  if 
they  please,  of  containing  two  thousand  objects,  it  is  certain, 
that  the  second  may  supply  by  historical  facts  the  objects 
which  a  smaller  degree  of  delicacy  of  sight  would  not  have 
permitted  him  to  receive ;  and  that  he  may  complete,  if  he 
please,  the  nnmber  of  two  thousand  objects,  contained  in  the 
memory  of  the  first.  Now,  if  between  these  two  men,  he  who 
has  the  sense  of  sight  less  perfect  may  yet  deposit  in  the  roaga* 
sine  of  his  memory  as  great  a  number  of  objects  as  the  other ; 
and  if,  besides,  these  men  are  equal  in  every  thing  eUe,  they 
most  consequently  form  as  many  combinations.  The  greater 
•r  less  perfection  of  the  organ  of  sight  cannot  however  fail  of 
bftTing  an  inflaence  on  the  genins  or  bent  of  their  minds,  and 
make  one  a  painter^  or  a  botanist,  and  the  other  an  historian  and 
a  politician;  but  it  can  have  no  influence  with  respect  to  the 
extent  of  their  minds.  Thus,  wedo  not  observe  a  constant  supe*> 
riority  of  mind  either  among  those  who  have  a  greater  delicacy 
in  the  semes  of  seeing  and  hearing,  or  those  who  habitually  use 
spectacles  and  ear-trumpets ;  these  means  make  a  greater  differ- 
ence between  them  and  other  men  than  in  this  respect  nature  her- 
self has  done.  From  whence  I  conclude,  that,  between  the  mea 
whom  I  call  well  organized,  the  superiority  of  knowledge  is 
not  in  proportion  to  the  external  or  internal  perfection  of  these 
organs;  and  that  the  great  inequality  subsisting  between  minds 
neceasarily  depends  on  some  other  cause. 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  MEMORY. 

Tbi  conclusion  of  the  preceding  chapter  leads  to  the  inquiry 
whether  the  unequal  extent  of  the  memory  be  the  cause  of  the 


'f 
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great  variety  of  mental  faculties  in  mankind?  The  memory  is 
the  mdi;a2iiie  in  which  are  deposited  the  sensations,  facts,  and 
uUw*,  whose  dilllTent  comhi nations  form  %%hat  is  called  know- 
led  jji*. 

The  sensati>v.i«.  fjci^,  and  id  can,  must  then  be  considered  as 
the  pri  111.1  ry  r.hUter  of  knowhdge.  Now,  the  more  spacious 
I  ho  m.i::a/i:ie  of  I  he  meumrv  is  the  more  it  contains  of  this 
prima:  \  iiuitcr;  .:nd  tiie  greater  is  ihc  ability  of  obtaining 
know|id;;e. 

ThvniiTh  this  manner  of  reasoning  may  seem  well  foandeds 
vi:  in  $eari'hin»;  it  thoroughly  it  w.li  appear  to  be  only  speci- 
i*:!s.  To  A:ivo  i;  a  coi^ipleie  answtri  it  is  necessary  first  to  exa- 
inine  wheihor  :i:e  li.iU react:  of  exttni  in  ihe  memory  of  per- 
sons wtil  orjiaii  «ed  be  a>  r«.::urki^.e  in  t'^ct  a«  it  is  in  appear- 
ance: and  supp.vsin^  ihis  i;:i:ercnce  rifil,  st  must  secondly  be 
coiisiiiercJ.  whether  i:  o.'^'.it  to  Ic  rec:ir«ici  as  the  cause  of  the 
u:icq::a!  i:.>:r:bu:.oa  of  mental  ab:l:t:e$. 

As  to  :he  r.:s:  s-jbjtct  of  inquiry.  I  say  that  attention  alone 
may  er^rave  in  the  memory  the  subjects  that,  without  atteotioa. 
w  o-j ! .!  ir.a X  0  o n iy  i nse  .is. b >  i  m p :x ss. c  as  upon  us  ;  nearly  resem* 
V  -.:  i::o>i  -  re-.v.r  sus:ce>>:Ttf'.v  rxce.>e>  ».:  each  of  the  letters 
tr.a:  c,:::pc\s-  a  jacs.  :a  a  txvx.  I:  :s  then  certain,  tbat.  to 
r-Jce  wr.i'.l-.-.r  the  ctfex't  of  :zcr*orv-  :s  in  men  an  cfllcct  of 
tS'.:  ;m::e.::  :n,  or  .":'  an  iv.rerftc:  en  :a  the  oreans  we  mnsC 
r.-.'V  r.vv..  ->i*  :.•  tx;;::  .  :-..  T.  -=  ::a.r.:s  -«  tiiat  among  men 
:^:r;  ;>.  :*  .  \.  a<  S'.  A.,;..--  i  i"  .  >':  ."i  ^  .r  say  oi  tbem- 
s.-i^iv  -A  ■ .-  --.i-  :  ■■  ". .  t-  ■...:■■  ^z.  •  .1  '^'i'y  weak  me* 
r:  "v  ;    a/  .    ^.*.  ■.:    :j  ■■    .'.i?  "*    •-'    ..'^  -  -*:    ■^::ow  ledge, 

JL.  c  ■ :  > . .  .;  • .  •  .' :  -  . :"  ..  -.  .i'^  i*  :  -;  i .  i^.  :  i  -  -  :  ."^  be  piacvd 
:  ■"  .  -"i -^  .*:*  ■.'•:rv —  -!>  :  i^  :\-.-i:-i  .•:-\  r::.-:r%-.  New.  if 
!*:.•.-  -v  .  ■    ■  V  ■■- ::        . ,  i" ; ' .  - : .~  .■•*:.:- 1:  =  is  :o  know 

.   -       . .  ■»-      .    .  ;  \ r.  ^ececofl 

.-♦.•*...":       ».  •  •  ;  :.  -ire  »»th 

^'      ,  :..»..:*       •-      :'?   ■    :  -.-.?-    -rco    it. 


■-:  >  c^i^f  we 
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owe  all  the  prodigies  of  memory  ;  it  consists  in  uniting  toge- 
ther all  our  ideas,  and  consequently  charging  the  memory  only 
with  such  objects  as  by  their  nature,  or  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  considered,  preserve  between  them  a  connection  suffi-^ 
cieDt  to  recal  each  other. 

The  frequent  representations  of  the  same  objects  to  the  me- 
mory are  in  a  manner  so  many  touches  of  the  graver,  which 
cots  them  deeper  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  with  which 
they  are  represented*.  Besides,  this  order,  so  proper  to  recal 
the  same  objects  to  our  remembrance,  not  only  gives  us  an  ex- 
planation of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  memory,  but  teaches  us, 
that  the  sagacity  of  mind  in  one  person,  that  is,  the  prompti- 
tude with  which  one  man  is  struck  with  the  force  of  truth, 
frequently  depends  on  the  analogy  of  that  truth  with  the  ob- 
jects about  which  he  is  employed.  He  cannot  catch  it  by  per. 
ceiving  all  its  connections  without  rejecting  all  the  ideas  that 
first  presented  themselves  to  his  remembrance,  and  without 
taming  up-side  down  the  whole  magazine  of  his  memory,  to 
search  for  the  ideas  connected  with  that  truth. 

This  is  the  reason  why  so  many  men  are  insensible  to  the 
exposition  of  certain  facts,  for  those  truths  shake  the  whole 
chain  of  their  thoughts,  by  awakening  a  great  number  of  ideas 
ID  their  minds:  it  is  a  flash  of  lightning,  which  spreads  a  rapid 
light  over  the  whole  horizon  of  their  ideas.  It  is  then  to  order 
that  a  person  frequently  owes  the  sagacity  of  his  mind,  and  the 
extent  of  his  memory  :  thus  it  is  a  want  of  order,  the  effect  of 
the  indifference  a  person  entertains  for  a  certain  kind  of  studies, 
which  prevents  all  remembrances  in  those  who,  in  all  respects, 
appear  to  have  more  extensive  memories.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  learned  in  languages  and  history,  who,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  a  chronological  order,  easily  impress  and  preserve  the 
remembrance  of  words,  dates,  and  historical  facts,  cannot  often 
retain  the  proof  of  a  moral  truth,  the  demonstration  of  a  geome- 

*  «*  Memory,"  says  Mr.  Locke,  "  is  a  table  of  brass,  covered  with 
characters  that  become  insensibly  effaced  by  time,  if  they  are  not  some- 
times touched  up  by  the  graver." 

D  D  2 
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trical  problem,  or  the  painting  of  a  landscape,  which  they  have 
long  examined :  in  fact,  these  sorts  of  objects  haTing  do  analogy 
vith  the  rest  of  the  facts  or  ideas  with  which  their  memories  are 
filled,  they  cannot  frequently  renew  the  representation »  or  im* 
press  them  more  deeply,  and  consequently  they  are  anable  t» 
preserve  them  long. 

This  is  the  productive  cause  of  all  the  different  kinds  of 
memory,  and  the  reason  why  those  who  know  the  least  in  one 
kind  of  knowledge,  are  commonly  those  who  in  that  kind  forgtl 
the  most. 

.  It  appears  then,  that  a  great  memory  is  a  phenomenon  of 
order;  that  it  is  almost  always  factitious;  and  that  between 
those  whom  I  call  well  organized,  that  great  disproportioa 
visible  in  point  of  mcaiory  is  not  so  much  the  effect  of  the  un» 
equal  perfection  of  the  organs  that  supply  it  with  materials  as 
of  an  unequal  attention  to  improve  it. 

But,  supposing  that  the  unequal  extent  of  memory  obserrabk 
among  mankind  was  entirely  the  work  of  nature,  and  was  as  coiu 
siderable  in  reality  as  it  is  in  appearanccy  I  assert,  that  itceaU 
not  have  any  influence  on  the  extent  of  the  mind ;  first,  because 
a  great  genius,  as  I  am  going  to  shew,  does  not  necesnrily 
suppose  a  great  memory;  and,  secondly,  because  every  mao  fa 
endued  with  a  memory  sufficient  to  raise  him  to  the  highest 
degree  of  mental  abilities. 

Before  the  first  of  these  propositions  is  proved,  it  is  proper 
to  observe,  that,  as  perfect  ignorance  constitutes  perfect  iblly, 
the  man  of  genius  sometimes  appears  to  want  memory  only  frooi 
the  too-confmed  signification  given  to  the  word  memory,  ia 
restraining  it  to  the  remembrance  of  names,  dates,  places,  and 
persons,  for  which  the  man  of  genius  has  no  curiosity,  and  often 
finds  that  here  his  memory  fails  him.  But,  in  comprehending 
in  the  signification  of  this  word  the  remembrance  of  ideas, 
images,  and  reasonings,  none  of  them  is  deBcit-nt;  whence  it 
follows,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  genius  without  memory. 

This  observation  being  made,  I  am  to  inquire  what  extent  of 
memory  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  great  genius.  Letuschoose, 
for  example,  two  men  illustrious  in  different  kinds  of  genias,  as 
Locke  and  Milton^  and  examine  whether  the  greatness  of  their 
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talents  ooght  to  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  the  eztraordiaary 
extent  of  their  memories. 

If  we  first  cast  oar  eyes  on  Locke ;  and  suppose  that,  struck 
with  a  happy  thought  of  his  own,  or  obtained  by  reading  Aris- 
letle,  Gassendi,  or  Montaigne,  that  philosopher  perceived  that 
all  oar  ideas  are  derived  from  the  senses,  it  is  evident  that,  to 
deduce  his  whole  system  from  this  first  idea,  required  less  ex. 
tent  of  memory  than  close  application  to  reflections;  that  the 
smallest  memory  is  sufficient  to  retain  all  the  subjects,  from  the 
comparison  of  which  he  is  to  deduce  the  certainty  of  his  prin- 
ciple«  to  enable  him  to  unravel  the  chain,  and  consequently  to 
merit  and  obtain  the  title  of  a  great  genius. 

With  respect  to  Milton,  if  1  consider  him  in  the  point  of  view 
IB  which  be  is  generally  allowed  to  be  infinitely  superior  to  the 
other  poets ;  if  I  consider  only  the  strength,  grandeur,  variety^ 
and  novelty,  of  his  poetic  images,  I  am  obliged  to  confess,  that 
the  snperiority  of  his  genius  in  these  does  not  suppose  a  great 
extent  of  memory.  Whatever  grandeur  there  may  be  in  his 
pictares,  such  as  that  where,  uniting  fire  to  solid  terrestrial  mat- 
ter, he  paints  the  ground  of  hell  as  burning  with  solid,  as  the 
lake  with  liquid  fire;  but, grand  as  his  compositions  are,  I  say, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  number  of  bold  images  proper  to  form 
nch  pictures  ought  to  be  confined  within  proper  bounds:  con- 
sequently, the  grandeur  of  this  poet's  imagination  is  less  the 
•fiect  of  a  great  extent  of  memory,  than  of  deep  reflection  up- 
oa  his  art.  It  was  this  reflection  that  made  him  search  out  the 
•onrce  of  the  pleasures  ef  the  imagination ;  and  made  him  dis- 
cover, that  they  consisted  in  the  assemblage  of  new  images, 
proper  to  form  grand,  true,  and  striking  pictures,  and  in  the 
constant  choice  of  those  strong  expressions  are  the  colours  of 
poetry,  and  by  which  he  has  rendered  his  descriptions  visible 
to  the  eyes  of  the  imagination^ 

Aa  the  last  example  of  the  small  extent  of  memory,  necessary 
to  a  fine  imagination,  1  give  in  a  note  the  translation  of  a  piece 

of  English  poetry*.    This  translation  and  the  preceding  ex- 

«<— ^     II  II  ■    ■  ■ 

*  A  young  virgin,  awaked  and  guided  by  love,  goes  before  the  ap» 
fotnmet  of  Anrora,  to  a  valley,  where  she  wails  ior  the  cou(iing  of 
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dinples  will,  I  believe,  prore  to  those  who  would  decompoie 
the  works  of  Jlliutrioas  men,  that  a  great  g«Dius  does  not  nece«- 


lier  lot 


nad>.    Her  toiil,  i 


,  wbo,  at  the  ruing  of  the  r 


a  oSkr  a  ttUYJIW  to  tho 


■on  *ituBtioD  in  nbicJi  ihr  ii  placud,  bj  the 


lioiKu  of  a|i|iroiicliiiig  hip|iineu,  indulgui,  while  waiting  for  htm 
|ilca>urc  or  contcmplatinj^  the  beautien  of  nature,  and  the  ruing  of  tlje 
luminiir]'  that  nai  to  bring  Uw  olycct  of  her  tcodeniei*.  She  cxprnKs 
licrMlfthiit: 

"  .Ureadjr  the  sun  gildn  the  topi  of  tlio»e  antique  oaku  and  the 
waiea  of  those  fallbg  turrenia  that  roar  among  the  rocki  thino  with 
III)  bcanii.  Alrcodj  I  perceive  the  Eiiramit  of  lho»c  "hi^gy  ntoiuitnin*. 
whence  ariiB  Uie  vaulta  wiiirh,  half  concealed  in  the  sir,  offler  a  for- 
luidablr  retreat  to  tiie  lolitarf  who  tlicre  retire.  Night  fbldi  up  her 
veil,  ^e  nttnloii  tirei,  lliat  mitlead  the  wandering  traveller,  retire  to 
the  naa$m\nii  and  niarsliy  fens ;  and  lliou,  lun,  lord  of  the  heavens, 
who  filleal  thu  air  with  teviving  heal,  who  loweit  with  d«W}  pearl)  th« 
Dover*  of  these  meailowi,  and  givest  e<dour»  to  the  varied  beautiei  of 
nature,  receive  mj  firil  homage,  and  haiten  thy  course :  thy  ap* 
pcarance  proclaim!  that  of  my  lover.  Freud  from  tJie  ptoui  care*  that 
detain  him  dill  at  the  foolnftlie  allar>.  love  nill  «ooa  bring  him  lu 
iiiiuc.  Let  all  around  me  partake  of  my  joy !  Let  nil  bleni  the  riiing 
of  the  luminary,  by  which  we  are  enlightened )  Ye  floweri,  that  m- 
(lo*e  in  your  buKima  the  odour*  tliat  cool  night  rnndcniH  tliere,  open 
your  hudN.  and  exhale  iit  the  air  your  balmy  vapour*.  I  know  not 
whether  the  delightful  intuiication  that  poMcssei  my  soul  docs  not 
cnilioliith  whntover  I  heboid)  but  the  rivulet,  that  In  pleating  meander* 
wbda  olung  Ihi*  valley,  enchanla  me  with  its  murmur*.  Zepbyrua 
ciireues  ine  uith  his  breath.  The  fragrant  plants,  pressed  under  my 
TeL-l,  wuH  to  my  senses  tlicir  perfumes.  Oh  I  if  felicity  •ometltnc* 
condiwxnds  to  visit  the  abode  of  mortals,  to  these  places  ihe  donbt- 
luxs  retires.  But  with  what  ■ecrct  trouble  am  1  agitated !  Alrpaitj- 
impatience  mingles  its  puisun  with  tlie  sweetness  of  my  expectation  t 
this  valley  has  already  lost  its  iH-iiulies.  Is  joy  then  so  fleeting?  is  U 
a*  en<y  to  snatch  it  from  us,  as  foe  the  light  down  of  these  plsntt  (o 
hi-  blown  anay  by  Ihe  breath  of  the  lephyrs  t  In  vain  have  I  recounn 
to  fliitlFfins  hopei  earh  nioincut  increasea  my  disturbance.  He  will 
rumeno  more!  Wbo  keeps  him  nt  a  diilance  from  me?  Hliat  diily 
mure  sacred  than  that  of  calming  the  iniguieludeaof  lovcf  But  what 
do  1  say?    Fly  Jealoutiusiiicioosi,  injurious  to  hi)  ddolity,  and  Toriucd 
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aatily  nippose  a  great  memory.  I  will  even  add,  that  liic  ex- 
traordinary extent  of  the  one  is  abaolutely  exclusive  of  (lie  ex- 
Iraorclinary  extent  of  the  other.  As  Ignorance  causes  the  ge- 
niDs  to  languish  for  want  of  nourishment,  so  vast  erudition  fre- 
quently chokes  it  up  bya  ^uper-abuodaoce  of  aliment.  To  be 
convinced  of  this,  it  will  be  «unicieDt  to  examine  into  the  dif* 
ferent  use  t^vo  men  muil  make  of  their  time,  who  would  render 
theaueUes  superior  to  each  other,  the  one  in  genius,  and  the 
ihor  in  memory. 


» 


loeiitinguiiliinj  tenJerneiti.  If  jeatousj  gront  by  the  tide  of  love,  it 
will  «tifle  it,  if  not  palled  up  by  the  roots ;  it  is  the  ivj  nbich  by  a 
Tcrdant  chaio  embraces  but  dries  up  tbe  trunk  tlmt  «erves  for  it*  sup- 
port. 1  knon'  iny  lorer  too  iccll  to  doubt  of  his  [eudemess.  Hei  like 
me,  has,  far  from  (he  pomp  of  courts, sou^hltbc  tranquil  uylum  of  tbe 
fields.  Touched  by  tbe  simplicity  of  my  heart,  and  by  my  beauty,  roj 
lensunJ  rivals  call  bim  in  vain  lo  their  arms.  Shall  he  be  seduced  b; 
the  advances  of  coijuelry,  which  on  the  cheek  of  the  yoiinj;  maid 
tarnishes  the  snon  of  innocence,  and  the  carnation  of  inode<ty,  and 
daubi  it  nilh  the  whiteness  of  art,  and  the  paint  of  eETrootery !  What 
do  I  say  1  His  contempt  for  her  it,  perhaps,  only  a  snare  for  me.  Can 
I  be  ignorant  of  tbe  partiality  of  men,  and  the  arts  thry  employ  to 
seduce  us?  N'ourished  in  acontcmpt  for  our  sex,  it  is  not  us,  i[  isUieir 
pleasures,  that  they  love.  Cruel  as  they  are,  they  hare  placed  in  the 
tank  of  the  Tirtuei  the  barbarous  fury  of  revenge,  and  the  mad  loTe 
of  their  country «  but  never  have  they  reckoned  fidelity  among  the 
virtues  I  Without  remorse  they  abuse  innocence,  and  often  ih«ir 
vanity  contempUtcs  our  griefs  nith  delight.  But,  no !  ilj  far  from 
me,  ye  odious  thought* ;  my  lover  "ill  come !  A  thousand  liinc*  have 
i  experienced  it :  as  soon  as  1  perceive  him,  my  agitated  mind  is  calm ; 
and  1  of^  forget  tiie  too  Just  cause  1  have  for  compbiol ;  fur  near 
him  I  can  only  know  happiness. — Yet,  if  he  is  treacherous  lo  me,  if  in 
tbe  very  moment  when  my  love  excuses  bim,  he  consummates  the 
crime  of  infidelity  iu  another's  bosom,  may  all  nature  take  up  arms  in 
revenge  <  may  be  perish  I — What  du  I  say  l  Ye  eUimenl*  be  deaf  to 
ny  eric*!  thou  earth,  open  not  thy  profound  abyss!  let  the  monster 
walk  the  time  prescribed  him  on  thy  splendid  surface.  Let  him  still 
and  still  cause  the  tears  of  the  too-credulou* 
flow:  and.  if  heaven  avenge  Uiem,  and  punith  bim,  mav  it 
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If  a  work  of  genius  i»iin  aucmlilasce  of  new  idtaa,  and  if  erefy 
new  idea  ii  only  >  relation  newly  percciTed  between  certain 
objeds,  he  who  truuld  diiUnguish  himself  by  hia  genius  moat 
Becestniily  emplny  llie  far  greatest  part  of  his  time  mobxcrring 
tbe  various  reUtioos  objecis  have  to  each  other,  and  spemi  uolf 
iheleast  part  in  placing  l*ac(«  or  ideas  in  his  in<?mory.  On  the 
contrary,  he  who  would  surpass  oihen  in  extent  of  memory 
must,  without  losing  hii  time  in  coniemplaiing  and  compsriDg 
objects  with  each  other,  employ  whole  days  without  ceaaing  in 
arranging  new  ubjecta  in  bit  memory.  Now,  by  m  ditTrrcnl  « 
use  of  tiinei  it  is  evident,  that  tho  first  of  these  two  men  most  be 
ai  inferior  in  memory  to  tbe  second  as  he  will  be  superior  in 
geniux:  a  truth  which  wa«  probably  perceived  by  Descartes, 
when  he  said^  that,  in  order  to  improve  the  mind,  wc  ought  Ion 
1(1  learn  than  to  coDtemplale.  Whence  I  conclude,  not  only 
that  a  very  great  genius  does  not  suppose  a  very  great  memory, 
but  that  the  extraordinary  extensiveness  of  the  one  ii  alwaya 
exclusive  of  the  extraordinary  extent  of  tbe  other. 

To  conclude  this  chapter,  and  to  prove  that  the  inequality 
oboervable  in  the  mental  abilities  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
unequal  extent  of  ihc  memory,  it  unly  rcmaius  to  shew,  that 
nien  being  commonly  well  orgauizeil  are  endued  with  an  extent 
of  memory  sufficient  (o  raise  the  most  lody  ideas.  Every  man 
h,  in  this  respect,  m>  favoured  by  naluret  that,  if  the  nagawn* 
of  his  memory  is  capable  of  containing  a  number  of  id«u  or 
facts,  he  may,  by  comparing  them,  always  perceive  some  new 
rcIatiooB,  constantly  increase  the  number  of  his  ideas,  and  con- 
Mquently  be  always  enlarging  his  mind.  Now,  if  thirty  or  forty 
objects,  as  geometry  shews,  may  be  compared  with  each  Other 
iniuch  a  number  of  ivays,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  no 
body  could  observe  all  the  relations,  or  deduce  all  the  posubtt 
ideas,  that  might  ba  diawii  from  them,  and  if,  among  tbe  men 
whom  i  call  welt  organised,  there  are  none  whose  memory  cao- 
uot  contaia  not  only  all  the  words  of  one  language,  but  aloo  «n 
infinite  number  of  dateS)  facts,  names,  places,  and  persons,  and, 
ill  short,  a  number  of  particulars  far  exceeding  six  or  HVan 
thousand,  I  may  boldly  conclude  from  thence,  that  every  man 
well  organized  it  endued  with  a  capacity  of  momory  mocb  so- 
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• 

period  tov^hat  he  can  use  ibr  enlarging  his  ideas;  that  a  great 

extent  of  memory  would  not  give  a  more  extensive  genius;  and 

thatf  therefore,  we  should  be  far  from  considering  this  inequality 

(tf  memory  among  mankind  as  the  cause  of  inequality  of  their 

mental  facuhies,  since  this  last  inequality  is  only  the  effect 

either  of  the  greater  or  less  attention  with  which  they  observe 

the  connections  between  different  objects^  or  of  the  bad  choice 

of  the  objects  with  which  they  load  their  memories.     There 

wte,  indeed,  barren  object.^,  such  as  dates,  names  of  places, 

persons,  or  6ther  things  of  the  like  kind,  which  hold  a  great 

place  in  the  memory  without  being  able  to  produce  either  new 

or  interesting  ideas  with  respect  to  the  public.     The  inequality 

of  minds  depends  in  part  then  on  the  choice  of  the  objects 

plaiced  in  the  memory.     If  young  men  who  obtained  a  great 

repotation  in  the  colleges  have  not  always  supported  it  in  a 

more  advanced  age,  it  is  because  the  comparison  and  happy 

a{yplication  of  Despautere's  rules,  which  make  good  scholars, 

are  not  the  least  proof  that  these  young  men  carried  their  views 

to  those  objects  of  comparison  from  which  result  such  ideas  as 

those  in  which  the  public  is  interested  ;  and  therefore  few  great 

men  have  not  courage  to  be  ignorant  of  an  infinite  number  of 

uselieis  things. 


CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THE  UNEQUAL  CAPACITY  OF  ATTENTION. 

I  BATE  shewn,  that  these  great  inequalities  of  genius  do  not 
depend  on  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  perfection,  either  of  the 
organs  of  sense^  or  of  the  organ  of  memory.  Nothing  now  re- 
mains but  to  search  for  the  cause  of  the  unequal  capacity  for 
attention  among  men. 

As  it  is  the  greater  or  the  less  degree  of  attention  that  en* 
graves  more  or  less  deeply  the  objects  in  the  memory,  which 
makes  us  perceive,  more  or  less  perfectly,  the  relations  that 
ibrm  most  of  our  judgments,  whether  true  or  false ;  and,  as  to 
this  attention,  we  owe  almost  all  our  ideas,  it  seems  evident^  say 

B  a 
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they,  that  the  unequal  powers  in  the  minds  of  men  are  owiD|p 
to  their  unequal  capacity  for  attention* 

If  the  slightest  disease,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  indis- 
position, is  thought  sufficient  to  render  most  men  incapable  of  & 
continued  attention,  it  is  doubtlcs9to  diseases^  in  a  manner  in- 
sensible, and  consequently  to  the  inequality  of  power  giTen  by 
nature  to  different  men,  that  we  ought  principally  to  attribute 
the  total  incapacity  for  attention,  and  the  unequal  proportioa 
of  mental  abilities  observable  in  most  of  them :  from  whence  it 
is  concluded  that  those  abilities  are  merely  gifts  of  nature. 

But  how  plausible  soever  this  reasoning  may  appear,  it  U 
not  confirmed  by  experience. 

If  we  except  the  men  afflicted  by  habitual  diseases,  who,  be* 
iDg  compelled  by  pain  to  fix  their  whole  attention  on  their 
condition,  cannot  place  it  on  objects  proper  to  improve  their 
mind.*),  and  consequently  cannot  be  included  in  the  number  of 
the  men  whom  I  call  well  organized,  we  shall  see  that  all  other 
men,  and  even  those  of  weak  and  delicate  constitutions,  onght^ 
according  to  the  above  manner  of  reasoning,  to  have  fewer 
abilities  than  men  of  a  strong  and  robust  form,  though  in  this 
respect  they  frequently  appear  more  favoured  by  nature* 

In  men  of  healthy  and  strong  constitutions,  who  apply  them^ 
selves  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  it  seems  as  if  their  strength  and 
vigour,  by  giving  them  a  greater  propensity  to  pleasure,  fre- 
quently diverts  them  from  study  and  reflection ;  and  that  those 
of  a  weak  and  delicate  constitution  cannot  be  diverted  from 
their  studies  by  slight  and  frequent  indispositions.  All  that 
we  can  be  certain  of  is,  that,  amoqg  the  men  animated  by  nearly 
an  equal  love  of  study,  our  success  in  measuring  the  greatness 
of  their  mental  abilities  seems  entirely  to  depend  either  on  the 
greater  or  fewer  distractions  occasioned  by  a  difference  of 
tastes,  fortunes,  and  stations,  and  on  the  happy  or  unhappy 
choice  of  subjects  on  which  we  treat,  the  more  or  less  perfect 
method  used  in  composing,  the  greater  or  less  propensity  to  re- 
flection,  the  books  we  read,  the  men  of  taste  with  whom  we 
converse,  and,  in  short,  the  objects  which  chance  daily  presents 
to  our  view.  It  seems  as  if,  in  the  concourse  of  circumstances 
necessary  to  form  a  man  of  genius,  the  diflbrent  capacity  for 
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«(itentioQ  that  may  be  prodaced  by  a  greater  or  less  strength  of 
eoostitiition  is  of  no  moment.  Thus  the  inequality  of  genius^ 
occasioned  merely  by  the  different  constitutions  of  men^  is  al- 
together insensible;  and^  as  no  exact  observations  have  hitherto 
been  made  to  determine  what  constitution  is  most  proper  to 
fonn  men  of  genius,  we  cannot  yet  be  certain,  whether  the  tall 
or  the  shorty  the  fat  or  the  lean,  the  bilious  or  the  sanguine, 
hare  the  greatest  aptitude  of  mind. 

But,  though  this  summary  answer  may  be  sufficient  to  refute 
ft  manner  of  reasoning  founded  only  on  probabilities ;  yet,  as 
this  question  is  of  great  importance,  it  is  necessary  to  resolve 
it  with  precision^  and  to  inquire  whether  this  want  of  attention 
in  men  is  either  the  effect  of  a  natural  incapacity  for  applica- 
tioUf  or  of  a  too-languid  desire  of  instruction. 

All  the  men  whom  I  call  well  organized  are  capable  of  atten- 
tion, unce  all  learn  to  read,  obtain  their  mother- tongue,  and 
are  capable  of  understanding  the  first  propositions  of  Euclid. 
Now  all  men  capable  of  comprehending  these  first  propositions 
have  a  physical  power  of  understanding  them  all :  in  fact,  both 
in  geometry  and  in  all  the  other  sciences,  the  greater  or  less 
facility  with  which  we  discover  truth  depends  on  the  number, 
either  greater  or  less,  of  those  antecedent  propositions,  which, 
in  order  to  perceive  it,  must  be  presented  to  the  memory. 
Now,  if  every  man  well  organized,  as  I  have  proved  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  may  place  in  his  memory  a  number  of  ideas 
much  sapeiior  to  what  is  required  for  the  demonstration  of  any 
propotition  in  geometry;  and  if,  by  the  assistance  of  order,  and 
the  frequent  representation  of  the  same  ideas,  we  may^  as  ex- 
perience proves,  render  them  so  familiar,  and  so  habitually 
present,  as  to  recollect  them  without  difficulty,  it  must  follow 
that  every  one  has  a  physical  power  of  pursuing  the  demon- 
stration of  any  geometrical  truth ;  and  that,  after  having  ascend- 
ed from  proposition  to  proposition,  and  from  analogous  ideas  to 
other  analogous  ideas,  till  a  person  has  acquired  the  knowledge, 
for  instance,  of  ninety-nine  propositions,  he  may  demonstrate 
the  hundredth  with  the  same  ease  that  he  did  the  second, 
which  is  as  distant  from  the  first  as  the  hundredth  is  from  the 
nintty-ninth. 
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1 1  is  proper  now  to  examine,  whether  the  degree  of  attentioa 
necessary  to  comprehend  the  demonstration  of  one  geometricml 
truth,  is  not  sufllicient  for  the  discovery  of  those  truths  that 
place  a  man  in  the  rank  of  those  of  distinguished  learning.  I^ 
order  to  this,  I  desire  the  reader  to  observe  with  me  the  steps 
by  which  the  human  mind  is  led  either  to  the  discoYery  of 
truth,  or  in  merely  following  demonstration.  I  shall  not  drmir 
my  example  from  geometry,  because  the  greatest  part  of  man- 
kind are  ignorant  of  that  science;  I  shall  therefore  choose  nio* 
rality,  and  propose  the  following  problem :  <'  Why  uojnst  con- 
quests do  not  reflect  as  much  dishonour  on  nations  as  robberies 
do  on  individual?" 

In  resolving  this  moral  problem,  the  ideas  that  would  first 
present  themselves  to  my  mind  are  those  of  justice,  which  are 
the  most  fanHliar  to  me:  I  consider  it  then  between  individuals, 
and  perceive  that  robbery,  which  disturbs  and  overthrows  thQ 
orders  of  society,  is  justly  considered  as  infamous. 

But  what  advantage  soever  there  may  be  in  applying  to  na- 
tions my  ideas  of  the  justice  that  subsists  Hfetween  citizens ;  yet| 
at  the  sight  of  so  many  unjust  wars,  at  all  times  undertaken  by 
people  who  are  the  admiration  of  the  world,  I  shall  soon  suspect 
that  the  ideas  of  justice,  considered  as  relating  to  a  private  per« 
sou,  are  not  applicable  to  nations.  This  suspicion  wpnid  be  the  ' 
the  first  step  made  by  my  mind  to  arrive  at  the  discovery  pro* 
posed.  To  clear  up  this  suspicion,  I  first  banish  the  ideas  of 
justice  most  familiar  to  me:  I  recal  to  my  memory  and  reject 
successively  an  infinite  number  of  ideas,  till  I  perceive,  that,  in 
order  to  resolve  this  question,  it  is  necessary  first  to  form  cjear 
and  general  ideas  of  justice;  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  it  is 
necessary  to  ascend  to  the  establishment  of  society,  till  I  coniis 
to  those  distant  times  when  we  may  better  perceive  its  origin^ 
and  in  which  we  may  more  easily  discover  the  reason  why  the 
principles  of  justice  considered  in  relation  to  citizens  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  nations. 

This  I  may  call  the  second  step.  I  may  consequently  repre- 
sent to  my  mind  men  absolutely  destitute  of  knowledge  and  arts« 
and  nearly  such  as  they  must  have  been  in  the  first  age  of  the 
livorld.    I  then  see  them  dispersed  in  the  woods^  like  other  tq« 
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nciotu  animals:  I  see,  that,  before  the  invention  of  arms,  these 
firal  men,  being  too  weak  to  oppose  the  wild  be.isis,  and  be. 
coming  JnMructed  by  danger,  neccuity,  or  fear,  perceited 
that  it  was  for  their  mutual  interest  to  enter  into  society,  and 
to  form  a  league  against  the  animal;^  their  common  enemies. 
I  at  length  perceive  that  these  men,  thus  assembled,  soon  be- 
came enemies,  from  the  desire  of  posaesaing  the  same  things, 
and  took  up  anni  mutually  to  ravish  them  from  each  other; 
that  the  strongest  at  first  frequently  took  them  from  those  who 
had  greater  menial  abilities,  who  invented  arms  and  prepared 
ambuscades  to  recover  them  again,  and  that  strength  and  dex- 
terity were  conse([iienily  tlm  fiTEl  titles  to  property:  that  the 
earth  originally  belonged  to  the  strongest,  and  afterwards  to  the 
piore  ingenious;  and  that  these  two  were  the  only  titles  by 
which  every  thing  wax  possc&wd  :  but  that  at  length,  instructed 
by  their  common  misfortunes,  they  perceived  that  their  union 
could  be  of  DO  advantage  to  them,  and  that  society  could  not 
subsist  without  adding  new  conventions  to  the  first,  by  which 
each  indiriduaj  person  should  renounce  bis  right  to  make  use 
of  his  own  strength  and  dexterity,  contrary  to  the  inlerest.of  the 
nhole,  and  all  in  general  should  reciprocally  guarantee  the 
preservation  of  the  life  and  substance  of  each,  and  engage  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  person  who  should  violate  these  con- 
ventions: that  thus  the  interest  of  particular  persons  formed  a 
common  interest,  that  necessarily  gave  to  different  actions  the 
names,  just,  lawful,  and  unjust,  according  as  they  were  oseful, 
indiSVrcnl,  or  prejudicial,  to  society. 

£eing  OQce  arrived  at  this  truth,  I  easily  discover  the  source 
(>f  human  virtues.  I  see  that  men,  without  a  sensibility  of  pain 
and  natural  pleasure,  without  desires,  without  passions,  and 
eqyally  indiflerent  with  respect  to  every  thing,  would  not  have 
known  a  personal  interest :  that  without  personal  interest  they 
would  not  have  united  in  society,  would  not  have  entered  into 
conventions  among  themselvi'K,  uud  »ould  not  have  had  age. 
oeral  interest;  consequently  there  would  have  been  no  actions, 
either  junt  or  unjuit ;  and  that  thus  natural  sensibility  and  per- 
w>nal  interest  have  been  the  authors  of  all  justice.* 


f  Thii  propotition  cannot  be  denied,  without  aiUuiltiBg  ioaatc  ideas. 


i 
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This  truth,  founded  oq  the  following  axiom  of  the  ciFil  law, 
"  that  interest  is  the  measure  of  human  actions/'  and  besides, 
confirmed  by  a  thousand  facts,  proves  to  me  that  virtuoas  or 
vicious,  according  as  our  particular  passions  or  tastes  are  coa- 
formable  or  contrary  to  the  general  interest,  tends  so  neceraa* 
rily  to  our  particular  welfare^  that  the  Diviue  Legislator  him- 
self has  thought  proper  to  engage  men  to  the  practice  of  virtue, 
by  promising  an  eternal  happiness  in  exchange  for  the  temporal 
pleasures  they  are  sometimes  obliged  to  sacrifice  to  it. 

This  principle  being  established,  my  mind  draws  several  coa* 
sequences  from  it;  and  I  perceive  that  every  convention,  where 
private  interest  is  found  to  be  opposite  to  the  general  interest, 
would  always  have  been  violated,  had  not  the  legislators  con* 
stantly  proposed  great  rewards  as  inducements  to  the  practice 
of  virtue;  and  if  they  had  not  incessantly  opposed  the  bank  of 
dishonour  and  punishment  against  that  natural  inclination  that 
leads  all  ftien  to  usurpation.  I  see  then  that  rewards  and  pa« 
nishments  are  the  only  bands  by  which  they  have  been  able  to 
bind  the  private  to  the  general  interest;  and  I  conclode,  that 
laws  made  for  the  happiness  of  all  would  be  observed  by  none, 
if  the  magistrates  were  not  armed  with  the  power  necessary  to 
put  them  in  execution.  Without  this  power,  the  laws,  being 
violated  by  the  majority,  might  with  justice  be  iofringed  by 
'each  individual ;  because,  having  no  other  foundation  than  the 
public  advantage,  as  soon  as  by  a  general  infraction  they  be- 
came useless,  they  would  from  thenceforward  be  void,  and 
cea5ic  to  be  laws ;  each  person  would  then  resume  his  original 
natural  rights;  each  would  solely  consult  his  private  interest, 
which  jufitly  forbids  his  observing  laws  that  would  become  pre« 
judicial  to  him  who  should  alone  observe  them.  And  therefore, 
if,  for  the  safety  of  travelling  on  the  high  roads,  all  should  be 
forbidden  to  carry  arms,  and  yet  for  want  of  patroles  the  roads 
should  be  infested  with  robbers,  that  law  would  not  consequently 
have  answered  its  end  :  I  therefore  not  only  say,  that  a  man 
might  travel  upon  it  with  arms,  ami  violate  that  convention,  or 
that  law,  without  injustice,  but  that  he  could  not  even  observe 
it  without  folly. 

After  my  mind  has  thus  proceeded  step  by  step,  till  i(  has 
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ftrrived  at  clear  and  geDeral  ideas  of  jostice ;  after  having  found 
that  it  consists  in  the  exact  observation  of  the  laws  which  the 
comiiion  interest,  that  is,  the  assemblage  of  all  the  interests  of 
the  Individ aals  has  caused  them  to  make,  I  have  nothing  farther 
to  do  than  to  apply  these  ideas  of  justice  to  nations.  Instructed 
by  the  principles  above  establishedy  I  immediately  perceive 
that  all  nations  have  not  entered  into  conventions,  by  which 
they  reciprocally  guarantee  the  possession  of  the  countries  and 
eflecta  of  each  other.  If  I  would  discover  the  cause,  my  me- 
mory, on  my  tracing  the  general  map  of  the  world,  informs 
me,  that  different  states  have  not  made  these  kinds  of  conven* 
tions,  because  they  have  not  been  prompted  to  it  by  so  pressing 
an  interest  as  that  of  the  individuals;  because  nations  may  sub-, 
list  without  any  such  conventions,  though  society  cannot  be 
sapported  without  laws.  Whence  I  conclude,  that  the  ideas 
of  justice  considered  between  nation  and  nation^  or  individual 
and  individual,  ought  to  be  extremely  different. 

If  the  church  and  sovereign  princes  permit  the  negro  trade; 
if  the  Christian,  who  curses  in  the  name  of  God  him  who  brings 
titmbles  and  dissension  into  families,  blesses  the  merchant  who 
sails  to  the  gold  coast  or  to  Senegal,  to  exchange  the  merchan- 
dise of  which  the  Africans  are  fond  for  negroes;  if,  for  the  sake 
of  this  coDunerce,  Europeans  feel  no  remorse  at  keeping  up  an 
eternal  war  among  those  people,  it  is  because,  from  the  want 
of  particular  treaties  and  customs  generally  known  by  the  law 
of  nations,  both  the  church  and  sovereign  powers  think  that 
people  are,  with  respect  to  each  other,  in  the  same  situation  as 
man  in  a  state  of  nature  before  they  entered  into  society,  when 
they  acknowledged  no  other  laws  but  those  of  strength  and 
canning;  when  they  had  no  convention  among  themselves,  no 
property,  and  consequently  there  could  be  no  robbery  nor  in* 
justice.  Even  with  respect  to  the  particular  treaties  which 
nations  enter  into  with  each  other,  these  never  being  guaranteed 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  great  nations,  it  appears  that  they 
can  hardly  ever  cause  them  to  be  observed  by  force:  and  con- 
sequently, being  like  laws  without  power,  they  must  frequently 
remain  unexecuted. 

When,  by  applying  the  general  ideas  of  justice  to  nations. 
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my  mind  hu  reduced  thequeslion  of  thic point,  in  ordrrto  dis* 
cover  why  ihe  people  who  break  the  treaties  iliey  have  made 
with  others  are  Icsi  gailiy  than  the  private  perron  who  vtolatea 
tlie  conventions  made  with  society ;  and  whyt  in  conformity  to 
ihe  public  opinion,  unjuit  conquests  are  less  diahononrable  to  a 
nation  than  a  robbery  is  to  a  particular  perwn  ;  it  is  sulKcIeat 
to  rccai  to  mind  a  list  of  al!  the  treaties  broken  from  time  to 
time  by  all  nations,  I  then  see  that  there  Is  always  a  kigti 
probabiKiy.  thai,  without  regard  to  these  treaties,  ihe  goveroon 
of  every  nation  will  take  advantage  of  times  of  calamity  to  ac* 
lack  iheir  neighbours,  to  conquer  Ihem,  or  at  leasl  to  p«t  it 
out  of  their  power  to  hurl  them.  Now,  every  nation  being  ia> 
stnicted  by  history  may  consider  this  prubabttity  suffidcatly 
great,  to  jnstify  the  belief  that  the  iufraclion  of  a  treaty,  which 
the  prince  finds  it  for  his  interest  to  violate,  is  a  tacit  clause  of 
all  treaties,  which  are  properly  no  more  than  trucest  and  tliat 
consequently,  inaeizinga  favouttibte  opportunity  of  bumbling 
his  neighbours,  he  only  prevents  thera,  since  all  nations,  being 
forced  to  expose  themselves  to  the  reproach  of  injustice,  or  of 
bearing  the  yoke  of  ^rvitude,  are  reduced  to  the  alternative 
of  bying  slaves  or  sovereignt. 

Besides,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  nation  to  preserre 
ilreir,  and  as  limiting  the  aggrandizement  of  an  empire  mirst, 
M  is  proved  by  the  history  of  the  Romans,  be  consderr^d  as  an 
almost  certain  presage  of  its  decay,  it  is  evident  that  each  na- 
tion may  even  believe  itself  the  more  authorised  to  make  those 
conqnests  that  are  called  unjust,  as  not  finding,  for  instance,  in 
the  gDarantee  of  two  nations  against  a  third,  a^  much  security 
as  an  iudividnal  linds  in  his  own  nation  against  another  indivU 
dual ;  Ihe  treaty  relating  to  it  ought  then  to  be  much  the  lav 
sacred,  as  its  execution  is  more  uncertain. 

Thus,  when  my  mind  has  penetrated  to  this  last  idea,  I  <!!•- 
cover  the  solution  of  the  moral  problem  1  had  proposed  to  my.- 
self.  I  then  perceive  that  the  infraction  of  treaties,  end  thaC 
kind  of  robbery  which  subsists  between  nations,  must,  as  wha^ 
is  past  has  proved,  be  a  security  for  times  to  come,  and  stilt 
continue  till  all  states,  or  at  least  the  greatest  number  of  (hetn, 
httve  concluded  geneml  conYeotions  j  till  tbe  itati«tf  in-  cod* 


conformity  tathe  public  opinion, 
ol  so  contrary  lo  the  taws  of  equity, 
iminal  than  robberies  comtniltvd  by 
;ht  not  to  cast  sucb  disboaour  od  a  aa> 
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farmily  to  the  project  of  Henry  IV.  or  the  Abb^  de  saiot  Pierre, 
have  reciprocally  guaranteed  thejr  posseuioiia;  and  en^ged 
to  take  up  arnu  against  the  people  who  shall  attempt  tg  lubdua 
another;  till  chance  shall  have  formed  juch  a  disproportion  be> 
tween  the  power  of  each  stale  in  particular,  and  thut  of  all  iha 
cithers  who  are  united,  that  these  conventions  may  be  inaio- 
tsined  by  force  ;  and  till  the  ditlerent  nations  have  eatabli&heil 
among  each  other  the  same  policy  which  a  wise  legislator  u«e« 
nith  respect  to  the  citizens,  whi^n,  by  rewards  adixed  to  good 
actions,  and  punishments  lo  the  bad,  be  lays  the  citizens  under 
a  nece«iily  of  being  virtuous,  by  giving  probity  personal  in. 
tercit  for  iti  support. 

It  is  then  certain,  that, 
anjust  conquests  being  nc 
and  conseqoentJy  less 
pKvatc  persons,  they  < 
tion  as  on  a  citizen. 

This  moral  problem  bein^  resolved,  if  the  progress  made  by 
niy  mind  for  that  purpost?  be  observed,  it  nill  be  found  thai  I 
at  first  recollected  the  ideas  that  were  most  familiar  lo  me; 
iheo  compared  them  with  each  other,  and  observed  their 
agreement  and  disagreement  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  my 
inquiry  ;  ibat  I  at  length  rejected  those  idcai,  tn  order  to  re- 
collect others,  and  repeated  this,  till  U  last  my  memory  pre- 
sented the  objects  of  compariwn  from  which  the  truth  1  was 
in  search  of  ought  to  flow, 

Nuw,  as  the  progress  of  the  mind  is  always  the  same,  what  I 
have  said  on  the  discovery  of  one  truth  ought  in  general  to  be 
applied  to  all.  ]  shall  only  remark  on  this  subject,  that,  in 
vrder  to  make  a  discovery,  we  must  necessarily  have  in  our 
memories  the  objects  from  which  truth  is  to  be  drawn. 

If  the  reader  recollects  wbat  I  have  said  i:i  the  example  I 
have  just  given,  and  in  consequence  of  it  would  know  whether 
all  men  well  organized  are  really  endued  with  an  aCieotion  suf- 
ficient to  raise  their  minds  to  the  most  lof>y  ideas,  he  may  com- 
pare the  operations  of  the  mind  in  making  a  discovery,  or  wheii 
be  simply  follows  the  demonstration  of  a  truth,  and 
Wbicll  of  these  Oferations  supposes  the  most  attention. 
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In  pursuing  the  ilpmonstratiun  or  a  propoiiiion  !■  geonrelrt'. 
it  !■  of  go  tue  to  reral  many  objects  to  the  mind  ;  Uie  master  tt 
to  lay  before  hii  pupil  ihon«  proper  to  gitc  ili«  solotioii  af  tlie 
problem  he  propoieii  to  him.  But,  nlieiher  ■  man  iiKOftr  ■ 
truth  or  pursoe  a  demonstrAiiod,  be  ought,  in  both  cw,  to 
observe  tqually  the  relation!  that  subaist  b«liv«en  the  objects 
preiented  to  him  by  his  memory  or  bis  master.  Now.  aa  he 
cannot,  without  great  hazard,  present  only  to  the  mind  the 
ideas  iiecea»ry  to  the  discovery  oT  truth,  and  consider  oone 
but  precisely  the  faces  he  ought  to  compare  with  each  other, 
it  is  evident  thai,  in  order  to  make  a  discovery,  he  ought  to  re- 
collect a  multitude  of  idea*  foreign  to  the  object  of  inquiry, 
and  to  form  a  number  of  aseless  comparimnt;  comparisotu 
whose  multitude  may  deter  him.  He  must  then  spend  mucli 
tsore  time  in  discovering  a  I  ruth  than  in  pursuing  a  demonatrm- 
tioD  :  but  the  discovery  of  this  tmlh  does  not  require,  in  any 
one  instance,  a  greater  efTorl  of  aiteotion  than  is  lapposetl  in 
the  purtuit  of  a  demonstration. 

To  be  assured  of  this,  let  us  obaervc  a  student  in  geometry, 
■nd  we  shall  find,  that  he  mutt  upply  so  much  the  greater  al- 
tention  in  considering  the  geometrical  figures  the  tnaiter  places 
before  him,  as  these  objects  being  less  familiar  than  those  pre- 
sented lo  him  by  his  memory,  his  mind  is  at  once  employed  by 
■  double  care,  in  considering  these  figures,  and  in  diicoTeriog 
the  relations  that  subsist  between  them  :  whenco  it  follow* 
that  the  attention  necessary  to  pursue  the  dcmoiutmtion  of  b 
proposition  in  geometry  is  sufficient  for  the  discovery  of  tnillu 
of  a  very  dilTerent  kind.  It  is  true,  in  this  last  esse,  the  at- 
tention ought  lo  be  continued  ;  but  this  continuance  is  pn^erly 
no  more  than  the  repetition  of  the  same  acts  of  attention,  Be- 
■idesi  if  alt  men,  as  I  said  abave>  are  capable  of  learning  to 
read,  and  of  learning  their  mother  tongue,  they  are  all  capa- 
ble not  only  of  the  hvely,  but  of  the  continued,  attentifto  n, 
quisite  for  the  discovery  of  truth. 

What  continuity  of  altenlinti  must  he  use  to  knovr  bis  letteri. 
to  assemble  them,  form  lliem  Into  syllablet,  or  to  uniie  in  kia 
memory  objects  of  a  dilTerent  nature,  that  have  only  an  irbi- 
trary  connection  vcith  each  other,  as  the  words  Oak,  Gnndenr, 
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Lore,  which  have  no  real  connection  with  the  Ihingi,  ides, 
or  tcnution,  they  txprim }  It  in  then  ceriaiu,  that  if,  by  the 
coQtinuaJice  of  alteniion,  that  is,  by  the  fretjuent  repetition 
of  (be  «ainc  acti  of  attcntiuii,  all  men  may  successively  en- 
grave in  their  memory  every  word  in  a  language)  they  are  all 
vudiied  wiih  a  force  and  continuity  of  attention  necessary  to 
rat^e  those  great  ideas  whose  discovery  places  tbem  la  the  rank 
of  illustrious  men. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  if  all  men  are  endued  with  the  atten- 
tion nfccsiary  to  excel  in  one  kind  of  study,  when  a  coulrary 
hahit  hai  not  rendered  thera  incapable  of  it,  it  is  certain  that 
to  one  man  than  to  others :  now 
greater  or  less  difficulty  of  atten- 
lot  owing  to  a  greater  or  leu  per- 


this  attention  is  more  djffii 
to  what  other  cause  can  : 
tion  be  attributed,  if  it  I 
feotion  of  organization  i 

Before  I  make  a  direct 
aerre,  that  attention  is  no 
in  general,  when  we  belii 


.1  because  we  take  the  fatigui 
ibr  the  fatigue  of  application. 
man  without  desires,  there  is 
When  it  is  reduced  to  a  habit) 
den  it  fatiguing,  is  the  motiv 
(hat  be  necessity,  indigence,  or  fei 
ful)  but.  if  it  be  the  hope  of  pli 
becomes  a  pleasure.     Lay  befort 


reply  to  this  objection,  I  shall  ob* 
foreigo  to  the  nature  of  man ;  that. 
le  attention  difficult  to  be  supported. 


no    man    v 

t  becomes  a 
'  that  detem 


i 


and  impatience 
if  there  be  no 
.thout    attention, 
vant:  what  rea- 
ines  us  to  it:  if 
then  pain- 
itseir  then 
a  man  two  written  copjei 
the  one  a  verbal  process  at  law,  and 
a  mistress ;  and  who  can  doubt  that 
)  painful  in  the  first  case  u  it 
■cond?     From  ihis  observation, 
may  easily  explain  why  attention  is  more  painful  to  some 
^an  to  others.     It  is  not  necessary  for  this  purpose  that  there 
ibtists   between  them  any   djQkrence   of  organization  :    it  U 
iffioient  to  shew,  that  here  the  pain  of  attention  is  always 
[reater  or  leas  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  the 
fleosure   which  each  considers  as  the  reward  of  his  labonr. 
Now,  if  the  same  objects  are  never  of  the  same  value  in  the 
^puuoa  of  difier«iU  aten,  it  is  evident,  that,  ia  proposing  to 


ec)ually  dil&cult  to  read 
the  other  a  letter  from  his 
the  attention  would  oot  bi 
would  he  sigreeaiili 
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difiWrent  men  the  same  objecli  ai  a  reward,  ihey  hare  not  aq 
equal  Tcwaril  in  view  ;  and,  being  obliged  lo  make  the  same 
effurt  of  attention,  ihese  eflbtta  raust  constijuently  be  wore 
painrul  to  some  than  to  otheri.  We  may  then  resolve  the  pro* 
blem  or  a  greater  or  less  case  nf  attention,  nrithout  having  re- 
course lo  the  myitery  of  an  unequal  perfection  in  the  orgam 
vWich  produced  it.  But  on  admitting,  in  ihia  retpeci,  adiT. 
ference  in  the  organisation  of  men  ;  in  supposing,  I  ray.  they 
have  a  warm  desire  of  instruction,  a  desire  of  which  iill  rnea 
are  susceptible  ;  thore  are  none  but  will  then  litid  that  they  are 
endued  with  a  capacity  of  attention  necessary  to  disiinguiah 
themselves  in  an  art.  In  fact,  if  the  deiire  of  happinen  be 
common  lo  all  men,  and  if  ii  bo  their  moat  lively  senulioD,  it 
is  evident  that  every  man  will  do  whatever  is  in  his  power  to 
obtain  it :  now  every  man,  as  1  have  just  prorcd,  ia  capable  of 
A  degree  of  attention  sutlicient  lo  enable  him  to  obtain  themoat 
nnble  ideas.  He  will  then  make  use  of  this  capacity  for  ailen- 
lion,  when,  by  the  legislation  of  his  country,  his  particular 
taste,  education,  or  happiness,  shall  become  the  prize  lo  be 
obtained  by  his  attention.  It  will,  I  believe,  be  didicaU  to 
resist  thi^  conclu<iion}  especially  if,  as  1  can  prove,  it  it  not 
even  necessary  for  a  man  to  give  all  the  attention  of  which  be 
ii  capable  to  be  superior  in  one  kind  of  study. 

Not  to  leave  any  doubt  with  respect  to  tliis  truth,  let  ns  con- 
tuh  experience,  and  examine  the  men  of  genius:  they  have 
all  experienced  thai  it  is  not  to  the  most  painful  eSbrts  of  atten* 
lion  that  they  owe  the  finest  verses  of  iheir  poems,  t)ie  mMt 
singular  situations  in  their  romances,  and  the  most  learned  and 
instructive  of  their  philosophical  works.  They  confess  that 
they  owe  them  to  the  happy  concourse  of  certain  object* 
which  chance  has  placed  before  their  eyes,  or  presented  lo 
their  memory ;  and  by  comparing  these,  they  have  produced 
those  nobis  verses,  those  striking  situations,  and  those  grand 
philowphical  ideas;  ideas  which  the  mind  always  conceives 
with  a  greater  promptitude  and  felicity,  in  proporlton  to  their 
being  more  true  and  general.  Now,  if  in  every  work  theae 
fine  ideas,  of  whatsoever  kind  they  may  be,  beinamannar 
tha  strokes  of  genius,  if  the  art  employed  about  them  be  not  ■ 
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work  of  time  and  patience,  nod  what  is  called  the  labour  of 
ihe  brain,  it  is  lliencc  cerlaint  that  genias  is  tes^  the  price  of 
atUntion  than  a  gift  of  chance,  nhich  presents  these  happy 
ideas  to  all  men,  among  whom  ihnse  alone  who  are  fond  at 
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iog  witnesses  or  making  a  faithful  and  correct  copy  of  a  ma- 
nuscript: hence  it  is  evident,  that  ihe  beginning  of  every 
icience  ii  always  the  most  thorny.  It  is  only  owing  10  the 
babit  we  have  acquired  of  considering  certain  objects,  that  we 
owe  not  only  ihe  facility  with  which  we  compare  them,  but 
also  the  just  and  rapid  comparisons  We  draw  from  considering 
ihem  with  respect  to  each  olher.  Thus,  at  the  fir*t  glance  of 
ihe  eye,  the  painter  perceives  in  a  picture  the  faults  with  re- 
spect to  the  design  and  colouring  :  thos  the  shepherd,  accus- 
lomed  to  coniider  his  Eheep,  finds  resemblances  and  difTerences 
between  them,  that  makes  him  know  them;  and  thus  we  are 
properly  master  only  of  the  subject  on  which  we  have  long 
meditated.  It  is  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of 
application  wiih  which  we  examine  a  subject,  that  our  ideal 
of  it  are  profound  or  superficial.  It  appears  that  works  that 
have  long  employed  our  thoughts,  and  been  long  in  compoxinj, 
have  greater  utreogth  ;  and  ihat  in  those  of  sciences,  as  in  me- 
cbanici,  we  gain  in  strength  what  is  lost  in  lime. 


*Tatttum  teries  junrturaquepoJlet. 
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Snt,  not  to  ramble  from  my  subject,  I  shatl  repeat  again,  ii 
the  molt  painful  attention  be  that  which  suppo^ei  the  compari- 
■on  of  objecla  leait  famiiiar  to  m,  and  if  that  aiteatioa  b«  ro* 
quired  in  the  Mudy  of  languages,  every  man  being  capabtr  of 
learning  his  own  language,  all  are  contequenily  endued  wiiJi  « 
■trangth  and  power  of  attention  auiScient  to  raiM  tbcm  to  the 
rank  of  illustriuu*  men. 

There  only  remain*,  as  ■  laal  proof  of  thii  truth,  la  recol- 
kct  here,  that  error,  ai  I  have  said,  in  my  6m  esHv,  ii  si* 
wayH  accidental,  and  nut  inherent  in  the  particular  nature  of 
certain  minds;  and  that  all  our  fajae  judgments  are  (he  effeela 
of  our  pas.iiQDs,  or  of  our  ignorance :  whence  it  foliowi,  that 
ail  men  are,  by  nature,  endued  with  a  mind  equally  just ;  and 
that,  on  its  presenting  li>  them  the  same  objecla,  lh<fy  wonid  all 
form  the  same  judgments.  Now  as  tlie  words  a  sound  mind  tD- 
clodes,  in  iiimost  extensive  signilicaliOD,  all  miuds,  it  followa, 
from  what  J  iaid  above,  that  all  whom  1  call  well  organuied, 
being  born  with  a  sound  mind,  they  have  all  a  natural  powvr 
of  acquiring  the  most  lofty  ideas*. 

But  it  is  replied,  if  this  be  the  case,  why  do  we  see  ao  few 
illustrious  men  >  It  is  because  otudy  is  attended  with  sum* 
trouble;  and  to  conquer  a  disinclination  to  study,  as  1  hav« 
already  insinuated,  a  person  ought  to  be  animated  by  ■don 
passion. 

In  early  youth,  the  fear  of  punishment  is  suflicient  to  fiare« 
boys  to  study ;  bat,  in  a  more  advanced  agei  when  they  do  nnt 
meet  with  the  same  treatment,  they  must  be  tndoced  to  andsr* 


*  It  musi  always  be  remembered,  as  I  have  laid  in  my  second  di*- 
courM,  (hat  idea),  in  their  ovn  nature,  are  neither  lofty,  great,  nor 
little  I  that  frequently  the  discover]'  of  an  idea  callol  Utile  doe*  not 
suppose  a  lesi  genius  than  the  discovery  of  one  that  is  lofty  :  that  U 
i$  sometimes  as  neceKarj  to  seize  with  delicacy  the  ridicule  of  a  duu 
raaer,  ai  to  perceive  the  mistahci  of  govcmmenl  i  and  that,  if,  hj 
way  of  preference,  the  name  of  great  and  laft;  be  applied  lo  itiKOVe- 
rie*  of  the  laii  kind,  it  ii  from  our  meaning  by  the  epithets  lofty, 
great,  and  little,  only  such  ideas  u  are  more  or  Ic«  geueiaUy  iMt«- 
ratiog. 
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go  the  fatigue  or  application,  by  the  warmth  of  Mme  paacion, 
as,  for  iiistaDce,  the  We  of  glory.  The  force  of  attention  it 
then  p report iotieil  to  the  force  of  the  panion.  Let  us  coiuider 
cfatlilrMi  1  if  they  make  a  more  equal  progress  in  learning  tb«ir 
own  longae  than  in  a  foreign  language,  it  ia  because  ihey  an 
excited  to  it  by  more  equal  necessities ;  that  Is,  by  eating  and 
drinking,  by  the  love  of  play,  ai)d  by  the  <Iesire  of  making 
known  the  objecU  of  iheir  love  and  aversion:  noir,  want* 
nearly  e<)ual  must  produce  eliects  that  are  also  nearly  e<]aa). 
On  the  contrary,  as  the  progress  in  a  foreign  language  depends 
both  on  the  method  used  by  the  master,  the  fear  with  nbich 
be  inspires  his  scholars,  and  the  iuterest  parents  take  in  the 
studies  of  their  children,  it  is  evident  that  their  progress  d«> 
pending  on  such  various  causes,  so  combined  and  diveraified. 
must,  for  this  reason,  be  very  unequal.  Whence  1  coDclnde, 
that  the  gteat  inequality  of  genius  observable  amongst  men  de- 
pends,  perhaps,  on  their  unequal  desire  of  instruction.  But 
this  desire,  it  is  said,  is  the  elTect  of  a  passion :  now,  if  wn 
are  obliged  only  to  nature  for  the  greater  or  less  strength  of 
our  paseions,  it  follows  from  thence  that  the  mental  abilitiea 
DDght  conseqtiently  to  be  considered  as  a  gift  of  nature. 

To  this  point,  which  is  really  delicate  and  decisive,  the 
whole  question  is  reduced.  To  resolve  it,  we  must  know  bolt) 
the  passions  and  their  elTects,  and  enter  into  this  subject  in  s 
tery  deep  and  circumstantial  manner. 


CHAP.   V. 

■     OT  THE  P0WEH9  THAT  ACT  CPOBf  THE  SOUL. 


ExpEKtENcE  alone  can  discover  what  these  powers  are.     It 
informs  us  that  laziness  is  natural  to  man  ;  that  alleniiou  gives 

ind  fatigue*;  thai  he  gravitates  incessantly  towards 


•  The  Hottentots  will  neither  reason  nor  think.     ■'  Thought,"  «ay 
tbef,  "  is  the  scourge  of  life."    How  many  Hottentot*  aie  there 
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TcpOM  as  bodie*  tofrard*  a  centre.  He  there  reinains  •trongly 
fixed,  if  be  be  not  every  maiaeat  repelled  by  two  kiodg  of 
powers  that  countetbalance  his  biinett  mad  jaertia;  on  the 
one  hand  by  stroog  paviona,  and  on  the  other  by  hatred  ami 
luiitiidc. 

Lawitude.  or  weariMroenen  of  inaction,  ii  a  more  g«nenit 
and  powerful  epriag  than  is  imagined.  Of  all  pains,  ihii  is 
doubtleu  (he  least ;  but  Deverihelf^n  it  is  ooe.  The  dcaire  of 
htppintrss  makes  u»  always  coniider  the  absence  of  pleasure  as 
an  evil.  We  would  have  the  netetsary  intervaU  tbat  seporoie 
the  lively  pleasures  always  connected  with  the  gralificalion  of 
our  natural  wants,  Gllcd  up  with  Mime  of  those  sensation*  tbat 
are  always  agreeable  when  ibey  are  not  painful :  we  therefore 
constantly  desire  new  itnpreasions,  iu  order  to  put  us  io  mind 
every  inslant  of  our  existence;  because  every  one  of  these  i(v- 
formaljons  alTord*  us  pleasure.  Thus  the  savage,  as  soon  as  he 
has  satisfied  his  wantK,  rutu  to  the  banks  of  a  river,  where  the 
rapid  succession  of  the  waves  that  drive  ea<^h  other  forward 
make  every  moment  new  impressions  upon  him  :  for  ibis  rca- 
ton,  we  prefer  the  sight  of  obJeclB  in  molloo  to  those  at  rett ; 
and  we  proverbially  say,  that  fire  makes  company;  tbat  is,  it 
helps  to  deliver  us  from  lassitude. 

It  is  this  necessity  of  being  put  in  motion,  and  the  bind  of 
inquietude  produced  in  the  mind  by  the  absence  of  any  im- 
pression, tbat  contains  in  part  the  principle  of  the  inconstancy 
■od  improvement  of  the  human  mioil,  and  which  forcing  it  to 


among  us.'  These  people  are  entirel}'  devoted  to  indolence ;  to  deli- 
ver  themselvei  from  all  kinds  of  employ nient,  Ibey  deprive  ItieiD- 
•elves  of  cverj  thing  they  can  possibly  do  without. 

The  native  iuhnbilanls  uf  the  Caribbee  Islands  have  the  same  aver- 
sion to  thought  and  labour  i  the;  would  sooner  die  nith  hunger  than 
prepare  their  cassava  bread,  or  make  their  pot  boil.  Their  wives  do 
ever}  Ihitig;  tlicy  labour  uuly  one  or  two  houn  a  day  in  cultivatu^ 
tlic  earth,  and  spend  the  rest  of  their  time  in  their  hammocks,  if 
any  person  desirci  Id  buy  their  hcd,  lliey  »dl  icll  it  very  cheap  in  the 
morning  i  for  they  nil!  not  give  Iheuuclves  the  trouble  of  tbiakia^ 
whether  thej  shall  irant  it  at  nighl. 
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iccftiale  all  our  tenses  musty  after  a  revolation  oF  an  infinite 
nanber  of  agpes,  invent  and  carry  to  perfection  the  arts  and 
tciences,  and  at  length  lead  to  the  decay  of  taste*. 

In  fiict^  if  the  impressions  made  upon  us  are  the  more  agree* 
able  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  lively,  and  if  the  duration 
of  the  same  impression  blunts  its  vivacity,  we  must  be  desirous 
ti  those  neivr  impressions  that  produce  in  our  minds  the  plea* 
anreof  surprise :  artists  ambitious  of  pleasing  us,  and  exciting 
IB  ns  these  kinds  of  impressions,  ought  therefore,  after  hav» 
mg  in  partexhansted  tht  combinations  of  beauty,  to  substitute 
in  its  room  the  singular,  because  it  makes  a  newer,  and  conse- 
<}aently  a  more  lively,  impression  upon  us.  This,  in  polite  na- 
tions, occasions  the  decay  of  taste. 

To  know  still  better  the  effect  of  lassitude  upon  us,  and 
what  the  activity  of  this  principlef  is  capable  of  producing, 

*  Perhaps,  by  comparing  the  slow  progress  of  the  human  mind 
with  the  present  state  of  perfection  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  we  may 
form  k  jodgment  of  the  antiquity  of  the  world.  A  new  syttem  of 
chronology  might  he  made  on  this  plan,  that  would  be  at  least  as  in- 
gemons  as  those  that  have  hitherto  appeared;  but  the  execution 
would  require  great  delicacy  and  sagacity  of  mind  from  htm  who  un- 
dertook it, 

f  Lassitude,  it  te  true,  is  not  commonly  very  mventive ;  its  spring 
ia  oertaiafy  too  weak  to  enable  us  .to  execute  grand  enterprizei ,  and 
particularly  to  make  us  acquire  great  talents.  It  was  not  the  languor 
of  indolence  that  produced  a  Lycurgus,  a  Pelopidas,  a  Homer,  an 
Archimedest  and  a  Milton ;  and  we  may  assure  ourselves  that  it  is 
not  the  want  of  bssitudc  that  makes  us  want  great  men.  However, 
it  sometimes  produces  great  effects.  It  is  sometimes  capable  of  arm- 
ing princes,  and  of  drawing  them  to  battle ;  and,  when  their  first  cn- 
ferfirizes  are  attended  with  success,  it  may  make  them  conquerors. 
War  may  become  an  employment  which  habit  renders  necessary. 
Cliaiies  XII.  the  only  hero  who  was  ever  insensible  to  the  pleasures 
of  love  and  of  the  table,  was  perhaps  in  part  determined  by  this 
motive.  But,'  if  lassitude  be  capable  of  making  a  hero  of  this  kind, 
ii  can  never  make  a  Caesar  or  a  Cromwell ;  it  required  a  strong 
pftfsion,  to  enable  them  to  make  the  efforts  of  genius  and  skill  neces- 
aaiy  to  dear  the  space  that  separated  them  from  the  throne. 

CO 
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let  us  obterve  inaokind  with  an  attentive  eye;  and  we  aball 
percent?,  that  the  fear  of  Inuitude  prompts  most  of  them  lo 
thought  and  action.  In  order  to  aie  th«mKl*ra  from  it,  M 
Ihe  hazard  of  ton  strnngi  and  conscijuenlly  disagreeable,  isN 
pressions,  nn^n  search  with  the  greutvat  engcrncss  for  CTcry 
thing  capable  of  pulling  them  in  motion  :  it  is  this  desire  that 
niake«  the  common  people  run  to  aec  an  esecuUon.  Md  tha 
people  of  fashion  a  play  ;  and  it  it  the  aame  motive  in  a  gloaajr 
devotion,  find  even  in  the  austere  exercises  of  penance,  Ifaat 
frequently  alibrds  old  women  a  remedy  against  the  tireseoie- 
nestof  inaction;  for  God,  who  by  all  possible  nieaoa  endet- 
f  ours  to  hring  dinners  to  himaelf,  comraooly  uses  with  respect 
to  them  that  of  lassitude. 

But  especially  at  the  age  when  the  strong  passions  ore  n>. 
chained  either  by  moral;;  or  the  form  of  government,  the 
weariiomeness  of  inaction  plays  its  greatest  part :  it  thea  (>«- 
comes  the  universal  mover. 

At  coort  and  about  the  throne  it  is  the  fear  of  lassituilcj 
joined  to  the  smallest  degree  of  ambition,  that  produces  laxy 
courtiers  of  those  who  are  but  little  ambitious.  This  makes 
them  conceive  little  desires,  form  little  intrigues,  tittle  cabal^ 
little  crimes,  to  obtain  little  places  proportioned  to  the  litlleiie« 
of  their  pasisions  :  this  makesaSejanus,  but  never  an  Octarias; 
though  it  is,  however,  sutBcieat  to  raise  them  to  those  posts, 
where  they  indeed  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  in«i1ent,  but 
search  in  vain  to  secure  themselves  from  lassitude. 

Such  are,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  both  tbe  active 
and  inert  forces  which  act  on  our  souls ;  and,  in  obedirace  to 
these  two  opposite  forces,  we  in  general  wJsb  to  be  movc^, 
without  taking  the  trouble  of  moving  ourselves.  It  is  fromthU 
cause  we  desire  to  know  everything,  without  being  at  i  lie  pains 
of  learning;  and  therefore,  being  more  obsequious  lo opiniui 
than  tu  reason,  which  in  every  case  would  force  as  to  nntlergo 
llic  fatigue  of  inquiry,  men,  on  their  entering  into  the  world, 
accept  indiscriminately  all  ideas  presemed  to  them,  nfaelher 
true  or  falsa'*;  and  why,  in  fine,  being  impelled  by  the  flux 


■  Crmlulit}  is  partly  the  effect  of  inilok-nce.    Wc  have  hem  ha 
tuatcd  to  bciievc  a  thing  abaurd  i  tlia  faltily  of  such  a  belief  is  *i 
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and  reflax  or  prejudiceB,  now  toward*  wisdom,  ihvn  toward* 
folly,  rational  or  irrational  by  mere  accideat,  tbe  sUre  of'npi- 


pected,  liut  to  be  Cully  eali.tfied  rrqiiiret  Ibe  falig-ui?  of  t.TBminilion ; 
tku»  we  MW  not  for  nndcrgoinv;  and  thuj  choose  rallipr  lo  believe 
than  oxamlnc  In  nidiadiiputition  th«  raoit  convincing  proufuf  the 
faliilj  of  an  opinion  nill  alwajn  appear  ioiufficienl.  Everjr  weak  rca- 
■nning  pcnuadni  every  ridicu lout  alory  i« believed.  I  ahallonl;  pro- 
duce oae  iuitance  from  Marioi'i  account  uf  Tonquia  :  "  A  religion," 
«fs  thi<  author,  "  itm  to  be  given  to  the  Tooquioetc,  and  that  of  the 
philiMopbor  Rama,  in  the  Tonquia  language  called  Thic-ca,  nat 
made  choice  oC  Its  suppoiieii  urigin,  which  the;  firmlj'  believe,  ii  ai 
followi.  One  flaj  the  mother  of  the  Cud  Thic-ca  had  a  vision  ofa 
ithile  elephant,  mjalerioutlj'  formed  in  her  moutti,  and  coining  uut  of 
berlctliidc.  The  dream,  being  ended,  wa*  realized,  and  ibc  delivered 
of  "ndc-CB,  nho  no  aooner  *an  the  light  than  ho  put*  hii  mother  lo 
death  I  take*  seven  itepi,  marking  the  heaven  with  one  finger  and  the 
earth  with  another;  he boaitsof  being  the  only  saint,  in  heaven  or  mi 
varth.  AtscTenteenjearsof  age  be  marries  three  tvive*)  at  nineteen 
he  fonakea  his  wives,  and  bis  eon  irtlbdrawf  to  a  mounlain,  when.'  he 
is  iustructdbytno  demons  A-la-la  and  Ca-!a-la.  He  Bnenvardfl  cumn 
amtng-tbe  people,  by  whom  he  is  received,  not  as  a  teacher  but  as  a 
pagod,  or  idul.-  lie  lias  four-score  thousand  dicciplc»,  among  whom  he 
■elects  five  hundred,  which  number  he  afterwards  reduces  Id  one  hun- 
dred, and  lhe*e  again  to  tcsi,  who  are  called  the  ten  great  ones.  This 
is  what  'u  (old  Ibc  Tvnquiucse,  and  is  what  thcj  bplieve,  though  in- 
formed by  a  private  tradition,  that  these  tea  great  ones  were  hi* 
friends  and  confidants,  and  whom  alone  he  did  not  deceive;  fur,  after 
preaching  hi«  doctrine  above  forty-nine  years,  sensible  of  the  approach 
«f  death,  he  called  together  all  hildisciples,  andfrankly  addressed  them 
ia  Iha  foUowiag  manner :  "  Hitherto  I  have  deceived  you  i  all  Ihal  I 
bild  ywu  is  mere  fiction :  liie  only  truth  1  have  nov  to  leach  you  in, 
(hat  from  nothing  all  came,  and  lo  it  all  shall  return.  Let  me,  how- 
ever, advise  ]ou  to  keep  my  tccrel,  and  eitcrually  conform  to  my  re- 
there  is  no  ottter  way  lu  kvep  (he  people  in  due  subjection  lo 
Tliough  this  cunfeuiuu  uf  Thie-ca  on  his  deaUi>bed  be  prellj 
orally  known  in  Touquin,  yet  llie  wunliip  of  that  impostor  slill 
■ulnisls,  from  a  willingneu  of  Iielieving  what  they  are  accustomed  Id 
believe.  Sami  sdiolaslic  subtleties,  to  which  ioduleucc  gives  the  force 
of  proof,  have  been  sufficient  fur  the  disciple*  of  Thic-ca  through  a 
'.r  this  cunfcMiun,  and  keep  Ibe  Tunquinrw  in  tlieir  brlicf. 


^^_,«H>uu  ui  aver  iiiis  cuiirc»iu[i, 
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(lion  is  ei^uallv  imtionnl  in  the  eyes  of  the  wise  man,  nhetlier 
he  maintaius  a  truth,  or  advances  an  error.     He  is  no  belter 


The  lame  labiirioui  ditripin  have  vrotc  five  thousand  Tolome*  nn  ibe 
lifeof  thi*  Thic-ca.  1'hey  mnlntain  thnthr  performed  niinclcii  that 
immcdiiiel;  after  hii  birih  he  aHumcd  lUcceHiTcl;  fonr-tcore  tho«- 
und  dilTcrcnl  furmit  that  hit  Init  meUmorphoaui  wai  into  a  white 
eteplisnl  t  and  ll»t  henre  ii  derived  the  extraordinary  reiped  paid  all 
over  India  to  >uch  aninmli-  Of  all  aiigiint  title*,  (hat  of  king  of  the 
trhite  elephant  ii  niott  valued  among  Indian  raoDsrchi.  and  the  king 
of  Siain  i)  ililed  the  kin;  of  the  white  clqihant.  The  diicipleiof 
Thic-ca  add,  that  there  are  «in  Korid*(  that  on  our  dying  in  Uiii  «« 
ate  born  n^aio  in  another ;  tlial  the  good  man  thu*  pawci  from  one 
world  to  the  otlier ;  and  thai,  after  this  rotation,  the  wheel  reliinu  to 
111  tint  poiilioo,  and  he  ii  a  second  lime  bora  inlhia  world  :  whence,  at 
the  neveiith  time,  lie  depart*  in  the  plenitude  of  porilj  and  perfection, 
and  llieii  having  allained  the  utmoit  period  of  immutability  finds  him- 
■otf  exalted  to  the  dignity  of  pa^od,  or  idol.  They  hold  a  paradise  aail 
likewiw:  a  hell,  from  which,  a<  in  most  falte  religioni,  the  only  way  of 
escaping  is  (o  respect  and  be  liberal  to  the  Bonzes,  and  buJId  moaai- 
tene).  With  regard  to  the  devil,  lliey  relate,  that  be  once  had  a  dii- 
pute  with  tlie  idol  of  Tonqiiin,  which  should  be  master  of  the  earth. 
At  lail  the  devil  agreed  with  the  idol,  that  whatever  it  could  cover 
with  iti  robe  afaould  belong  tu  him.  On  which  the  idol  procured  & 
Tobc  made  of  such  extent,  that  it  covered  tlie  whole  earth,  and  the 
haflled  devil  was  obliged  to  retire  into  the  «ea,  whence  he  Mimetimea 
rrliimi ;  but  flics  immediately  on  the  siglit  of  the  idol. 

Whether  these  people  had  fonnerly  any  confused  notion  of  our  reli- 
gion is  not  known )  hut  one  of  the  firtt  article*  of  thccrced  of  Thic«c* 
19,  that  there  ii  an  idul  thai  lavei  mankind,  and  make«  full  tatiffaclion 
for  their  sinit  and  who,  in  ordur  to  have  a  more  adei|uate  knowledge 
and  a  mure  leader  seiue  of  tlic  luiieries  of  mankind,  asiinucd  tlic  hu- 
man nulure. 

Kolbe  relates,  that,  aroon;  the  Huttcntols,  there  are  many  wliu 
maintain  the  iinie  doctrine,  and  believe  that  their  God  his  visibly  a^ 
pearcd  lo  their  natmu  in  the  fnriD  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  men 
among  them  I  but  thcgcncralily  contider  thi*  tenet  at  aiuerc  chimera, 
and  pretend,  that  tu  melamorphute  (iod  tutu  a  mnn  is  lo  make  him 
act  a  part  very  unbecoming  bis  majesty.  They  pay  him  no  worabip  j 
tiiey  lay  tliat  God  is  good,  and  thai  our  prayer*  arc  not  regatded  bj 
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than  the  bKnd  man  who  may  accidentally  tell  the  colour  pre* 
aented  to.  him. 

Thus  the  soal  appears  to  be  moved  by  the  passions  and  a 
hatred  of  lassitude ;  by  these  it  is  roazed  from  its  natural  ten- 
dency to  rest,  and  surmounts  the  Vis  inertiae,  to  which  it  is  al- 
ways inclined  to  yield.  But,  howerer  certain  this  proposition 
may  appear,  both  in  morality  and  natural  philosophy,  opinions 
are  always  to  be  established  on  facts;  and  in  the  following  chap* 
ter  I  shall  prove  by  instances,  that  it  is  the  strong  passions 
akme  that  prompt  men  to  the  execution  of  those  heroic  actions, 
and  give  birth  to  those  grand  ideas,  which  are  the  astonishment 
and  admiration  of  all  ages* 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF  THE  POWER  OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

Passions  are  in  the  moral  what  motion  is  in  the  natural 
world.  If  motion  creates,  destroys,  preserves,  animates  the 
whole,  that  without  it  every  thing  is  dead,  so  the  passions  ani- 
mate the  moral  world.  It  is  avarice  which  conducts  ships  over 
the  deserts  of  the  ocean ;  it  is  pride  which  dBlls  up  vallies,  levels 
mountains,  hews  itself  a  passage  through  rocks,  raises  the  pyra- 
mids of  Memphis,^  digs  the  lake  Moeris,  and  casts  the  Colossus 
of  Rhodes.  Love,  it  is  said,  formed  the  crayon  for  the  first  de- 
signer. In  a  country  where  revelation  had  never  penetrated,  it 
was  love  which,  to  sooth  the  grief  of  a  widow,  rendered  dis- 
consolate by  the  death  of  her  young  spouse,  intimated  to  her 
the  system  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  was  the  enthu* 
uasm  of  gratitude  which  classed  the  benefactors  of  mankind 
among  the  Gods ;  which  invented  the  false  religions  and  super- 
stitions, all  of  whichy  however,  have  not  their  source  in  such 
noble  passions  as  love  and  gratitude. 

It  is  therefore  to  strong  passions  that  we  owe  the  invention 
and  wonders  of  arts ;  and  consequently  they  are  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  germ  productive  of  genius^  and  the  powerful 
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spring  that  catrie*  men  to  great  actions.  But,  before  we  pro- 
ceetl,  it  may  be  proper  to  fix  the  idea  I  intend  to  convey  by  lb* 
word  Strong-PassLon.  If  men  in  general  speak  wilhout  under- 
Btanding  each  other,  it  ia  owing  to  the  obscurity  of  words;  to 
this  cause*  may  be  attributed  the  prolongation  of  the  miracle 
wrought  at  the  tower  of  Babel. 

By  the  word  Strong.PaMion,  I  mean  a  passion,  the  object  of 
which  ia  so  neceuary  to  our  happincu,  that  without  the  posi>es< 
aion  of  it  life  would  be  insupportable.  Thifi  was  Omar's  idt* 
of  the  passion,  when  he  said,  "  Whoever  thou  art,  that  lovest 
liberty,  desicesi  to  be  wealthy  wilhout  riches,  powerful  without 
subjects,  a  subject  without  a  master,  dare  to  contemn  death  : 
kings  will  then  tremble  before  thee,  whilst  thou  aloos  shall 
fear  no  person." 

It  i»  indeed  only  passions  carried  to  this  degree  of  force  that 
can  execute  the  greatest  actions,  defy  dangers,  pain,  death,  and 
heaien  itself. 

Dicearchua,  the  general  of  Philip,  in  presence  of  his  whole 
army  erects  two  altars,  one  to  impiety,  the  other  to  injustice, 
sacrifices  on  them,  and  marches  against  the  Cyclades. 

Some  days  before  the  aBissination  of  Cxsar,  conjugal  lore, 
united  with  a  noble  pride,  preTsiled  on  Portia  to  make  an  inci- 
sion in  her  thigh,  to  shew  the  wound  to  her  hushand  ;   and  at 


■  For  inilante,  if  the  word  Red  contain  the  leTend  (ndmtioai 
from  scarlet  to  carnatiun,  let  ui  sujipose  tvo  men  i  one  has  wen  «nly 
■carlel,  and  the  other  comatiou  ;  the  6rit  will  verj  juillj  sij,thal  ted 
i>  a  vivid  colourt  the  otliernill  be  ai  (xititive,  that  it  i>  a  faint  colour. 
For  the  like  reauin,  two  men  maj  prououQce  the  nurd  Will  without 
understanding  each  otherj  for  this  word  eilendi  from  the  coldcal  to 
Ihc  most  vehement  degree  of  vulilion,  nhirh  furniuuuli  all  obstacle*. 
It  ia  with  the  nord  PauioD  a*  with  that  of  I  ndentanding,  its  ligBifica- 
tion  depend*  on  the  pronunciulion.  A  man,  who  in  a  auciety  of  riial- 
lowperaoas  ■■  coniiideredasi'eak,in!iy  bi-coarhid«liimplei  iliiolhtr- 
«iie  HJth  him  who  is  looked  u|Kin  u  a  person  of  tolerable  parts  by 
guiiunFs  ofUic  first  rlaisi  the  choice  of  his  company  pru>cs  hi*  supe. 
riorily  lo  common  men.  llpru  he  is  a  iiirdJIini;  orator,  but  nould  bo 
Ihc  fint  in  an;  other  >oc>ct). 
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liit  tame  time  to  sny  lo  him,  "  Brutus,  you  are  meditating  some 
great  dexign  whicb  you  coDceal  from  me.  I  Dever  before  askeil 
you  an  indiscreet  queatioo :  I  knew  that  our  sex,  honever  weak 
ill  ilaelf,  f^tbera  slrcogth  by  converaiag  nilh  wise  and  virtuous 
nen;  and  that  I  wa»  daughter  to  Cato,  and  spouse  to  Bcului; 
litit  love  rendered  me  so  timeious,  that  I  miitrusted  my  weak- 
ness. You  see  the  essay  I  have  made  of  my  fortitude :  judge 
from  thia  trial  of  pain,  whether  I  am  worthy  ofyour  confidence." 

It  was  the  passion  of  honour  and  philosophic  fanaticism  alone 
that  could  induce  Tiinicba,  the  Pythagoreaiit  in  the  midst  of 
torture,  to  bile  off  her  tongue,  that  she  might  not  expose  her- 
self to  reveal  the  secrets  of  her  sect, 

Calo,  when  a  child,  going  with  bis  tutor  to  Sylla's  palace,  at 
seeing  the  bloody  heads  of  the  proscribed,  asked  with  impa- 
tience the  name  of  the  monster  mho  had  caused  so  many  Ro- 
man citiieos  lo  be  murdered.  He  was  answered,  it  was  Sylla  : 
"  How,"  says  he,  "  does  Sylla  murder  thus,  and  is  Sylla  still  a- 
livef"—"  Yes,"  it  was  replied,  "  the  very  name  of  Sylla  disarms 
our  ciliMns."—"0  Rome," cried  Cato,  "deplorable  is  thy  late, 
since  within  the  vast  compass  of  thy  walls  not  a  man  of  virtue 
can  be  found,  and  the  arm  of  a  feeble  child  is  the  only  one  that 
will  oppose  itself  against  tyranny  !"  Then,  turning  toward  his 
gaverDor,  "Give  me,"  said  he, '<  your  sword;  I  wilt  conceal  it 
under  my  robe,  approach  Sylla,  and  kilt  him.  Cato  lives,  and 
Rome  is  again  free"." 

In  what  climates  has  not  this  virtuous  love  of  one's  country 
performed  heroic  actioosf  In  China,  an  emperor,  being  pur- 
sned  by  the  victorious  forces  of  a  private  patriot,  in  order  to 
oblige  this  victor  to  disband  his  troops,  had  i 
mperatitious  respect  which  in  that  country  a  s 


*  It  was  the  same  Cato  irho,  ffhen  rirtiring  lo  Ulica,  being  ui^ed 
lo  consult  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  AmmoD,  antwiTiil,  "  Oracles  are  for 
the  fearful  and  the  ignorant.     The  brave  man  is  indei)enilenl  of  tlie 
1  knnm  nhen  to  live  or  die  i    lie  with  composure  oSers 
»  hii  fale,  »hether  it  be  knoini  or  concealeil."      Casar, 
r  having  fallen  into  Ihe  haniU  of  piralM,  is  still  the  same  man, 
ealeni  llicm  witli  dcalli,  and  at  landing  makes  good  liis  irords. 
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ArdeMofhii mother.  Hedispatchedan  officer, who,  approacluag 
her  with  fait  drano  poaiard  in  hii  hand,  told  her  peremptorily  die 
inuit  comply  or  peri*h.  "  Does  thy  maiter,"  answered  she,  wilh> 
diMtainful  sraile,  "  flatter  biniself  that  I  am  ignorant  of  the  tacit 
but  acred  cnaTeiitious  between  the  people  and  their  sovereign^ 
by  which  the  people  are  to  obey,  and  the  Icings  to  render  tliem 
happy!  He  tirst  broke  the  conventions.  And  thou,  baM  tod 
of  a  tyrant,  team  from  a  woman  what  in  nich  cases  is  due  to 
thy  country."  Then,  matching  the  poniard  from  the  ofiicer'a 
hand,  plunged  it  In  her  breast,  saying,  ''  Slave,  if  thoa  EuiM 
■till  any  virtue,  carry  this  bloody  poniard  to  my  son ;  bid  him 
revenge  the  nation,  and  puoiah  the  tyrant,  Uc  has  now  no- 
thing to  fear,  no  cautioni  to  observe  for  me :  he  is  oofr  at  liberty 
to  be  virtuous.  *" 


*  The  paauon  of  duty  alio  animated  Abdalla's  mother,  wlien  bar 
ton,  being  foraaken  by  hii  friend*,  betieged  iifa  cartlo,  and  urged  to 
accept  of  an  lionoiuablu  capitulation  ofTered  bim  bj  the  Syriau,  con- 
sulted her  hov  he  ihould  act,  and  «he  gave  him  this  answer ;  "  SoQi 
when  thou  lookt^nl  up  anni  agaiosl  the  house  of  Ommiah,  didil  thoD 
think  it  wiLi  ejpouiinglherauie  of  justice  and  virtue  r*  "  Vci,"  an- 
■wered  lie.  *'  Oh  t  then,"  replied  hii  mother,  "  what  cbuk  ■•  there  for 
dohberationF  dott  thou  nut  know  that  cowsrdi  only  are  nriyed  by 
feart  will  thou  he  the  contempt  of  the  Ommitcsr  andaholl  ilbe  Mid, 
lliat,  when  thou  wert  to  detcnnine  between  life  and  duty,  thou  didst 
prefer  the  former  !'* 

It  i*  the  lamc  punon  for  glory  that,  when  the  Hainan  army,  pnisb- 
ing  with  cold  fur  want  of  cluLbing,  tras  on  the  point  of  diapening, 
brought  to  the  uiiitanco  of  Septimus  Scvcrui  Iho  philosopher  Aati- 
ochui,  nhu,  ilripping  himself  before  the  array,  leaped  into  a  heap  of 
snow,  at  whicR  the  troops  chcerfullj  persc^  cred  in  their  duly. 

Tliraiea  being  one  day  counselled  lo  make  some  isbminion  lo  .Voog 
"HoWi"  said  he,  "shall  tatoopKi  low  to  prolong  my  life  a  few  days' 
Ho,  death  is  a  debt :  I'll  ttisdiargu  it  like  a  free  luaa,  and  not  pay  it 
like  a  slave." 

Viipatian,  m  a  gust  of  pasiiott  threaleniug  Heltidiu*  with  deatii, 
received  thii  aniner ;  "  Did  I  ever  tell  you  1  wa«  iinmoHaJ '  By  put- 
ting me  lo  death,  you  will  act  in  character  like  a  Ijrant )  1  like  * 
cttim,  in  receiving  it  without  fear." 
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If  th%  geiierotis  pride*  the  paasioo  of  patriotiim  and  glory, 
detennine  citicens  to  luch  heroic  actions,  with  what  resolution 
•ad  intrepidity  do  not  the  passions  inspire  those  who  aim  at 
distiDCtion  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  whom  Cicero  calls  th« 
peaceable  heroes  ?  It  is  from  a  desire  of  glory*  that  the  astro. 
Boaier  is  aeen,  on  the  icy  summits  of  the  Cordeleras,  placing  his 
instruments  in  the  midst  of  snows  and  frost ;  which  conducts 
the  botanist  to  the  brinks  of  precipices  in  quest  of  plants;  which 
anciently  carried  the  juvenile  lovers  of  the  sciences  into  Egypt, 
Ethiopia^  and  even  into  the  Indies,  for  visiting  the  most  cele- 
brated philosophers,  and  acquiring  from  their  conversation  the 
principles  of  their  doctrine. 

How  strongly  did  this  passion  exert  itself  in  Demosthenes, 
who,  for  perfecting  his  pronunciation,  used  every  day  to  stand 
on  the  sea-shore,  and  with  his  mouth  full  of  pebbles  harangue 
the  agitated  waves!  It  was  from  the  same  desire  of  glory,  that 
the  young  Pythagoreans  submitted  to  a  silence  of  three  years* 
in  order  to  habituate  themselves  to  recollection  and  meditation; 
it  induced  Democritus*  to  shun  the  distractions  of  the  worlds 
and  retire  among  the  tombs,  to  meditate  on  those  valu- 
able truths,  the  discovery  of  which,  as  it  is  always  very 
difficult,  is  also  very  little  esteemed :  in  fine*  it  was  this  that 
prompted  Heraclitus  to  cede  to  his  younger  brother  the  throne 
of  Ephetusf,  to  which  he  had  the  right  of  primogeniture,  that 
he  might  give  himself  up  entirely  to  philosophy ;  which  made 
the  Athletic  improve  his  strength,  by  denying  himself  the 
pleamres  of  love ;  it  was  also  from  a  desire  of  popular  applause 
that  certain  ancient  priests  renounced  the  same  pleasures,  and 
often,  as  Boindin  pleasantly  observes  of  them,  without  any  other 
racompence  for  their  continence  than  the  perpetual  tempta« 
tioQ  it  occasions. 


>«a 


*  Oemocritus  was  very  rich,  but  he  did  not  think  this  entitled  him 
to  neglect  his  mind,  and  to  live  in  a  flattered  stupidity. 

f  Mison,  son  of  the  tyrant  of  Chenes,  also  renounced  his  right  to 
UsfUher*s  sceptre ;  and,  being  disengaged  from  all  public  duties,  he 
nted  to  ittire  among  the  solitary  rocks,  to  indulge  himself  in  profound 
veflecti^iis! 

9R 
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I  have  shewn  that  it  is  to  the  passions  we  owe  mMt  of  the 
objects  of  our  admiration ;  under  their  powerful  influence  we. 
sustain  dangeri^i  pain,  and  death  ;  and  that  they  animate  vu  to 
take  the  boldest  resolutions. 

I  am  now  going  to  prove,  that,  in  critical  occasions,  it  is  by 
their  assistance  only  that  great  men  are  inspired  to  say,  and  act, 
and  do,  the  hvhU 

Let  us  here  call  to  remembrance  the  memorable  and  celebrated 
speech  of  Hannibal  to  his  soldiers  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of 
Ticiiius;  and  we  shall  own,  that  it  could  be  inspired  only  by 
his  hatred  of  the  Romans  and  his  passion  for  glory.  "  Fellow 
soldiery"  said  he,  "  heaven  assures  me  of  the  victory.  Let 
the  Romans,  not  you,  tremble.  View  this  field  of  battle!  It 
oftcrs  no  retreat  for  cowards :  we  all  perish,  if  any  retire.  What 
can  be  a  more  certain  pledge  of  triumph  ?  what  plainer  indi- 
dication  of  the  protection  of  the  Gods?  They  have  placed  us 
between  victory  and  death  !*' 

Can  it  be  doubted  that  Sylla  was  not  animated  with  tbese 
same  passions,  when  Crassus  asked  an  escort  to  go  and  raise  new 
levies  in  the  country  of  the  Marsians,  Sylla  answered,  "  If 
you  are  afraid  of  the  enemy,  the  escort  I  give  you  are  your 
fathers,  brothers,  relations,  and  friends,  who,  massacred  by  the 
tyrants,  cry  for  vengeance,  and  expect  it  from  you." 

When  the  jNIacedonians,  wearied  with  the  toils  of  war,  de- 
sired Alexander  to  discharge  them,  it  was  pride  and  the  love 
of  glory  that  dictated  to  him  this  spirited  answer:  "Away, 
ingrutcs,  lazy  cowards!  Til  subdue  the  world  without  you; 
Alexander  will  never  want  subjects  and  soldi c.rs  where  there 
are  men." 

It  is  only  from  men  of  strong  pas.sions  that  such  speeches  can 
be  expected.  Genius  ilsolf,  in  such  cases,  can  never  supply 
the  want  of  scntinicnt.  Vv'e  arc  ignorant  of  the  language  of 
pa:isions  we  never  felt. 

Resides,  it  is  not  only  in  a  single  act,  as  eloquence  in  the 
passions  ;  every  kind  are  to  be  esteemed  as  the  germ  productive 
of  superior  inidcrstanding  :  it  is  the\r  which,  keeping  a  perpe* 
tnul  fermentation  in  our  idea**,  fertilize  in  us  the  same  ideal 
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wbich  in  frigid  souls  are  barren^  and  would  be  no  more  than 
teed  scattered  on  a  rock. 

It  is  the  passsons  which,  having  strongly  fixed  our  attention 
on  the  object  of  our  desire^  causes  us  to  view  it  under  appear- 
ances unknown  to  other  meu^  and  which  consequently  prompt 
keroes  to  plan  and  execute  those  hardy  enterprizes  which,  till 
success  has  proved  the  propriety  of  them,  appear  ridiculous^ 
and  indeed  must  appear  so  to  the  multitude. 

'"  The  cause,"  says  Cardinal  Richelieu,  "  why  a  timorous 
mind  perceives  an  impossibility  in  the  most  simple  projects, 
when  to  an  elevated  mind  the  most  arduous  seems  easy,  is, 
because,  before  the  latter  the  mountains  sink,  and  before  the 
former  mole-hills  arc  metamorphosed  into  mountains. 

It  is,  in  effect,  only  a  strong  passion,  which,  being  more  per- 
ipicuoQS  than  good  sense,  can  teach  us  to  distinguish  the  extra- 
ordinary from  the  impossible,  which  men  of  sense  are  ever 
confounding ;  because,  not  being  animated  by  strong  passions, 
these  sensible  persons  never  rise  above  mediocrity,  a  proposi- 
tion which  I  am  now  going  to  demonstrate,  in  order  to 
prove  the  great  superiority  of  the  man  of  strong  passions  above 
any  other,  and  that,  in  reality,  great  passions  only  can  produce 
^eat  men. 


CHAP.  VII. 

OP  THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  THE  MIND  I\  MEX  OF  STRONG 
PASSIONS  ABOVE  THE  MEX  OF  SENSE. 

If  antecedently  to  success  great  geniuses  of  every  kind  are 
considered  as  romantic  bv  the  men  of  sense,  it  is  because  the 
latter,  incapable  of  any  thing  great,  cannot  conceive  the  exist- 
ence of  the  means  great  men  employ  in  the  execution  of  great 
things. 

It  is  on  this  account,  that  great  men  must  of  consequence  be 
derided  till  they  excite  admiratidn.  When  Parmcnio,  urged 
by  Alexander  to  deliver  his  opinion  on  Darius's  proposals  of 
peace^  said^  **  Were  I  Alexander,  I  would  accept  them.''   The 

U}i2 
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Nac^dooian*  doubtlcH,  till  victory  juitiliEd  that  prince's  *p- 
parent  raslioetn,  were  better  pkasei)  wiib  Pwrmenio'i  inotioa 
than  Willi  Alc:ian<lcr'«  aniwer:  "  And  I  also,  were  I  Pit- 
nienio."  One  cliaraclenica  the  man  of  senae,  the  ftther  no 
Cklraordinary  man.  Now,  the  fiitt  cIhh  greatly  evceedi  in 
oumbtr  that  of  the  Kecond,  It  ii  therefore  evident,  thai,  hatd 
not  the  M>n  of  Piiilip  alr«a<ly  gained  the  respect  of  the  Mar«- 
donianfi  bv  hin  signal  exploit*,  and  hebiliiaied  them  tu  cstroar- 
dinary  entcrpriKi,  hii  answer  muat  haxe  appeared  abaoluicly 
ridicuIooB.  None  of  them  would  have  perceived  tba  motive 
for  it,  eithor  in  lh«  interior  conxciousneu  which  thit  hero  could 
have  of  the  superiority  of  hii  coorage  and  abihtic*,  and  ihv 
advantage  both  lh«*e  qualitita  gave  him  over  a  lanuriotit  eflfe> 
ruinate  people  tike  the  Punians;  or,  lastly,  in  th«  knowledge 
he  had  acquirud.  both  nf  the  temper  of  the  Macnlmiiafn  uul 
his  asceadeacy  over  their  mirnli ;  and  consequently  of  the  fsd- 
liiy  of  communicaling  to  them,  by  bis  gextures,  looka,  smI 
words,  that  intrtpidity  which  animated  fairosetf.  Ytd  tlieM 
w«rfl  the  varioui  moiivea  which,  enforced  by  an  ard«ot  ihiM 
of  glory,  ma'le  hitii,  with  reason,  conclude  the  victory  itiwcb 
more  certain  than  rl  appeared  to  Parmen'to,  and  cociAeqiunily 
infpirod  him  with  a  boldn  unswer. 

When  Tamerliine  fixed  hia  engines  bi-fore  the  ramparts  of 
Smyrna,  from  which  the  ftirces  of  the  Ottoman  empire  hod 
lately  been  obligi:d  to  relive  with  great  1d»,  he  was  aware  of 
the  difliculty  of  the  enterprise;  he  well  knew  that  he  wu 
attacking  a  place  which  the  Christian  powers  might  continn- 
ally  supply  with  proiisions  ;  but  ihr  passion  for  glory,  which 
excited  him  to  the  enterprise,  suggested  to  him  the  means  of 
ezecuiiag  tt.  He  filU  up  the  large  abyi*  of  the  waters,  checks 
the  seas,  and  bstOes  the  Uuropeaa  fleets  by  a  dyke;  displqra 
hia  victoriotii  stanilflnla  on  the  bieuches  of  Smyrna,  and  ohevn 
iJie  a^unishcd  urorld  thul  noihmg  is  iinpouiible  tn  great  meo  *. 

*  The  Mine  thing  may  be  raid  of  (lUftiivui,  who,  at  the  head  ofUi 
army  and  srlilk-r^,  availing  liinneif  of  the  time  nhcn  the  winter  had 
oMMolidattxl  Uie  JUffact  of  tlie  wMer.  rrMwd  the  fron-n  tent  (or  male- 
ktg  a  JcHOBl  in  2«cJaftd.   He  knew,  m  wall  «•  kii  officers,  Ikat  im 
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When  Lyeurgus  formed  a  plan  for  making  Lacedemoo  «  r«. 
f>ublic  of  heroes,  he  did  aot  proceed  by  inaenslbk  alleraUoii^ 
according  to  ihe  alow  and  therefore  steady  *t£p  of  what  is  ca,U 
led  ni»doiu.  This  great  man,  heated  by  a  passion  for  virtue 
perceived  thai  by  speeches,  or  Bopposed  oraclci,  he  could  in. 
•pile  his  couDtrymen  with  the  Ksme  KDtimenls  that  glowed  in 
himielf ;  ai)d  that,  by  tetzing  the  first  iostant  of  ardour,  h« 
might  change  the  constitution  of  the  gorernment,  and  bring 
abaul,  iu  the  manners  of  that  people,  a  mdden  revolutioiit 
which  in  the  couraon  methods  of  prudence  would  have  r*- 
quired  maity  years.  He  knew  that  passions  are  like  voicanOea, 
whose  sudden  emplions  alter  the  channel  of  a  river,  nhicb  art 
could  not  have  diverted  but  by  digging  another  bed  for  ilt  and* 
consequently,  not  till  after  a  long  succession  of  lime  and  prodU 
gious  e]q>eacc.  By  this  mean:^  he  succeeded  in  a  plan,  pat- 
bo.^*  the  boldest  ever  undertaken,  and  which  would  have  becB 
too  difficult  fur  any  sensible  man,  who,  deriving  that  title  onljr 
from  his  incapacity  of  being  eiccjted  by  strong  passions,  is  also 
JDcapaUe  of  inspiring  them. 

Menof  thexepauioDs,  being  intelligent  JDcIgei  in  lbs  varieoa 
methods  of  Liiulling  the  tire  of  etithusia«m,  have  often  hod 
recourse  to  such,  which  sensible  persons,  for  want  of  know- 
ing this  pari  of  the  human  heart,  have  before  the  incceis  ti. 
ways  coD«idered  as  puerile  and  ridiculous. 

Such  wax  the  stratagem  of  Pericles,  who,  when  marching  to- 
wards a  superior  enemy,  io  order  to  make  a  hero  nf  every 
aoMier,  conceals  in  a  dark  wood  a  man  of  an  extraordinary 
atature,  seated  in  a  car,  drawn  by  four  ivfaile  horses;  lie  sud- 
denly issues  forth  covered  with  a  gorgeous  maulle,  on  his  le|pi 
j{littering  buskins,  and  his  head  adorned  with  radiant  tresies: 
thoa,  he  rapidly  drives  along  llie  front  of  the  army,  calling  «tit. 

If  Perickc,  (he  victory  is  thine  I  1  promise  it  thee !" 
Snch  was  the  method  taken  by  Epaminonilas  for  i^uzing  the 


ipKcnt  might  be  easily  opposed  i  tint  he  also  knew  that  a  «iso  leme- 
«Mf  sddoni  fiiiU  of  dtscoocerting  the  foresight  of  common  men,  (bat 
Ibe  boldness  of  the  enlcrpriscs  often  secures  their  succcu,  and  that 
fhea  OK  coses  nheti  the  higheil  lioldueis  is  Um  high«at  |irudcacc. 
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courage  of  the  Thebahs ;  he  caused  one  night  the  arms  hang- 
ing in  a  temple  to  be  secretly  removed,  and  persuaded  the  sol- 
diers that  the  patron-gods  of  Thebes  had  made  use  of  them  in 
order  to  come  armed  the  next  day,  and  join  in  battle  with 
them  against  their  enemy. 

Such,  lastly^  was  the  order  given  by  Ziska  on  his  death-bed^ 
when,  still  breathing  the  most  furious  hatred  against  the  Cath<^ 
lies,  who  had  persecuted  him,  he  recommends  to  his  parti zans, 
that,  immediately  af\er  his  death,  they  should  flea  him,  and  of 
his  skin  make  a  drum,  assuring  them  of  the  victory  every  time 
they  should  beat  this  drum  in  their  encounters  with  the  Catho- 
lics ;  and  this  promise,  seemingly  so  chimerical,  was  verified 
by  constant  successes. 

Thus  it  is  seen,  that  the  most  decisive  means,  the  best  adiqit- 
ed  for  producing  great  effects,  ever  unknown  to  those  who  are 
called  men  of  sense,  are  discernible  only  by  men  of  strong  pas- 
sions, who,  in  the  circumstances  of  those  heroes^  would  have 
had  tlie  like  sentiments. 

Without  the  respect  due  to  the  reputation  of  the  great  Cond^^ 
would  it  be  thought,  that  a  project  of  that  prince,  for  recording 
in  every  regiment  the  memorable  actions  and  sayings  of  the 
soldiers  should  prove  the  seed  of  emulation  in  the  troops?  Doei 
not  the  incxeculion  of  this  project  convince  us  how  little  its 
usefulness  was  perceived  ?  How  few,  like  the  celebrated  che- 
valier Folard,  are  sensible  of  the  power  of  speeches  on  the  soU 
dicry  ?  Does  every  body  equally  perceive  all  the  beauty  of  thai 
saying  of  the  Duke  dc  Vcntlonie  ;  when,  seeing  a  body  of  his 
troops  flying,  whilst  ihe  officers  omitted  nothing  to  rally  them, 
he  throws  himself  among  the  fugitives,  calling  out  to  the  offi- 
cers, "  Let  the  soldiers  alone  !  This  is  not  the  place,  but  yon- 
der," (pointing  to  a  tree  about  a  hundred  paces  off,)  "  whither 
this  corps  is  going  to  form  again."  Here  the  soldiers'  courage 
was  perceivable;  he  thus  revived  in  thcni  the  passions  of  shame 
and  honour,  which  they  flattered  themselves  they  still  retained 
in  his  eyes.  By  this  resource  alone  they  could  have  been 
istopped,  and  thus  they  were  ai^ain  led  on  to  action  and  to 
victory. 

Now  can  it  be  questioned  such  a  speech  had  not  its  origin  in 
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the  temper;  and  that,  in  general^  all  the  ways  made  use  of  by 
great  meo  for  kiodling  in  others  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  have  not 
been  suggested  to  them  by  their  passions  ?  Where  is  the  sensi- 
bleman  who,  for  increasing  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
Macedonians,  would  have  allowed  Alexander  to  term  himself 
the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon  ?  would  have  put  Numa  on  feigning 
a  private  commerce  with  the  nymph  Egeria?  would  have  ad- 
vised 2^amolxist  Zaleuxus,  and  Mneves,  to  pretend  themselves 
inspired  by  Vesta>  Minerva,  or  Mercury  ?  Marius  to  have 
among  his  retinue  a  fortune-teller?  Sertorius  to  consult  his 
hind?  and,  lastly,  who  like  the  count  de  Dunois,  would,  for 
checking  the  progress  of  the  £nglish|  have  put  the  sword  into 
the  hands  of  a  country  girl  ?  * 

Few  extend  their  thoughts  beyond  the  common  mode  of 
thinking;  and  still  smaller  is  the  number  of  those  who  dare* 
execute  and  speak  what  they  think.  If  sensible  men  attempted 
to  pat  snch  methods  in  practice,  they  would  never  be  happy 
in  the  application,  for  want  of  a  certain  experimental  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  passions.  They  must  follow  beaten  paths;  if 
they  forsake  them,  they  bewilder  themselves.  Indolence  is 
always  the  predominant  quality  in  a  man  of  sense :  he  has  no* 
thing  of  that  activity  of  soul,  by  which  a  great  man  in  power 
forms  new  springs  for  moving  the  world,  or  sows  the  seeds  of 
futare  events.  It  is  only  to  the  man  of  passion,  and  him  who 
thirsts  after  glory,  that  the  book  of  futurity  is  open. 

At  the  battle  of  Marathoui  Themistocles  was  the  only  man 
of  all  the  Greeks  who  foresaw  the  fight  of  Salamine,  and  who, 
by  exercising  the  Athenians  in  naval  affairs,  prepared  them  for 
victory. 

When  Cato,  the  censor,  a  man  whose  sense  exceeded  his 


*  Yet  by  these  alone  is  the  human  mind  improved.  When  it  is  not 
a  case  of  government,  where  the  slightest  faults  may-bc^prbiluFtlvc  of 
national  evils,  but  only  a  sci^ntifical  point,  the  very  errors  of  g^eniusrs 
deserve  the  public  applause  and  gratitude ;  for,  in  sciences,  an  infinite 
nnmber  of  men  must  be  mistaken,  that  others  may  no  longer  be  mis- 
taken.   This  line  of  Martial  is  applicable  to  them : 

Si  non  errasset,  fecerat  ille  minus.. 
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ngacitr,  joined  the  lenate  determined  to  destroy  CmrAmge, 
why  did  Scipio  alone  oppose  the  ruin  of  that  city?  Beciote  h# 
considered  Carthage  both  as  a  ri?al  worthy  of  Rome,  and  as  m 
dyke  for  opposing  the  torrent  of  vices  and  corroptiona  tkeo 
breaking  into  Italy.     Employed  in  the  politic  study  of  hiatoty* 
habituated  into  meditation^  and  that  laborious  attention  of  whick 
a  passion  for  glory  alone  can  render  os  capable,  he  attained  • 
kind  of  divination.     Accordingly,  he  predicted  all  the  oiiaibr- 
tunes  that  wonld  fall  on  Rome,  the  very  moment  when  the  nua* 
tress  of  the  world  erected  her  throne  on  the  ruins  of  all  the 
monarchies  of  the  universe;  he  in  every  country  saw  a  Marioi 
and  a  Sylla ;  and,  when  the  Romans  could  perceive  only  tri- 
umphal palms,  and  hear  the  shouts  of  victory,  he  heard  the 
proclamations  of  the  sanguinary  tables  of  proscription.    That 
people  were  then  like  sailors,  who,  when  the  sea  is  month,  and 
the  lephyrs  gently  swell  the  sails  and  dimple  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  abandon  themselves  to  levity  and  mirth,  while  tbeatten* 
tive  pilot  beholds,  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  horison,  the 
storm  which  will  soon  throw  the  deep  into  a  ferment. 

If  the  Roman  senate  slighted  Scipio's  advice,  it  is  becaoa 
very  few,  by  the  knowledge  of  the  past  and  present,  see  inte 
futurity*^ ;  it  is  because  states,  like  the  oak,  the  growth  and  de« 
cay  of  which  is  insensible  to  the  ephemerical  insects  h'ving  ua- 
dier  its  shade,  seem  to  them,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  immobility  | 
and  this  apparent  immobility  they  rather  believe  as  being  most 
flattering  to  their  indolence,  which  thus  thinks  itself  discharged 
from  the  solicitude  of  foresight  and  precaution. 
.  It  is  in  morality  as  in  physics :  the  people  think  the  oceae 
constantly  chained  within  its  bed,  whereas  the  philosopher  sect 
it  successively  discover  and  overflow  vast  tracts,  and  ships  tnh 
rersing  those  plains  which  were  lately  furrowed  by  the  plough. 
The  people  behold  with  admiration  the  even  summits  of  stupen* 


i«ia 


*  A  slight  present  good  frequently  so  ind>riates  a  natioBt  that  ie 
its  Madness  it  ezdaims  against  the  eminent  genius  who,  in  this  slighl 
piesont  foodi  foresees  many  lubstantial  evils.  They  imagine  thatt  la 
branding  him  as  a  nuJeconoent«  virtue  punishes  vice  i  wl 
rally  it  is  only  IbUy  laughing  at  Judgement. 
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doosmoaotaios;  but  the  philosopher  sees  their  aspiring  tops 
gradually  rained  by  time  tambling  down  into  the  valleys,  and 
filliog  them  with  their  fragments.  But  to  view  the  moral  uni- 
yene,  like  the  natural,  in  a  successive  and  perpetual  destruction 
and  reproduction,  and  thence  to  discern  the  remote  causes  of 
tbe  overthrow  of  states,  is  the  gift  only  of  such  as  are  inured  to 
application.  It  is  eagle-eyed  passion  which  penetrates  into  the 
dark  abyss  of  futurity :  indifference  is  born  blind  and  stupid. 
lo  a  serene  sky  and  pure  slit,  the  inhabitant  of  the  town  does 
not  foresee  the  tempest :  it  is  the  attentive  and  interested  eye 
of  the  hosbandmau  that  beholds,  with  terror,  insensible  exha* 
latiooa  rising Trom  the  surface  of  the  earth,  condensing  in  the 
'  air,  and  overspreading  it  with  those  clouds  which  will  soon 
diacharge  themselves  in  dreadful  lightnings  and  desolating 
bail,  to  the  otter  ruin  of  his  promising  crops. 

If  every  passion  be  particularly  examined,  it  will  be  found, 
that  all  are  very  sagacious  in  the  pursuit  of  their  objects ;'  that 
they  alone  can^some  time  perceive  the  cause  of  effects  which 
the  ignorant  attribute  to  chance ;  consequently,  that  they  alone 
can  curtail,  and  perhaps  one  day  totally  destroy,  the  empire  of 
this  chance;  of  which  each  discovery  necessarily  contracts  the 
limits. 

If  the  ideas  and  actions  arising  from  such  passions  as  avarice 
and  love  are  in  general  little  valued,  it  is  not  that  these  ideas 
and  actions  do  not  often  require  great  understanding  and  a  mul. 
titode  of  combinations ;  but  because  both  the  one  and  the  other 
are  either  indifferent  or  detrimental  to  the  public,  which,  as  I 
have  proved  in  the  preceding  discourse,  confers  the  appel- 
lations of  virtuous  or  ingenious  only  on  such  actions  and  ideas 
as  are  useful  to  it.  Now,  of  all  passions,  the  love  of  glory  is 
that  alone  which  is  never  at  a  loss,  that  can  always  inspire  such 
actions  and  ideas.  It  was  this  which  inflamed  an  eastern  mo- 
narch when  he  cried'  out,  "  Wretched  are  the  sovereigns  of 
slaves!  Alas!  the  joys  of  just  praise,  which  so  delights  the 
gods  and  heroes,  are  not  made  for  them !  Ye  nations,  added 
he,  who  have  basely  parted  with  the  right  of  publicly  blaming 
yoor  masters,  you  have  thereby  lost  the  right  of  praising  them  ; . 
the  panegyric  of  the  slave  is  suspicious,  and  his  uniortunato 
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deprifing  them  of  all  hopes  of  glory,  they  would  want  even  the 
commoD  understanding  necessary  for  such  employments.  Little 
adapted 'to  the  studiesof  edicts  and  tarifs,  they  would  remain 
unqualified  for  a  post  odious  to  the  public ;  they  would  be  filled 
with  aversion  and  disgust  for  a  sciencci  in  which  he  who  has 
fcqnired  the  most  profound  and  extensive  knowledge^  and  who 
ccmsequently  retired  to  rest,  in  his  own  opinion,  very  learned 
and  very  respectable,  n>ay  awake  very  ignorant  and  very  use- 
iesi,  should  the  government  have  thought  fit  to  suppress  or  in- 
corporate these  duties.  Totally  given  up  to  the  Vis  inertiae, 
inch  penoQs  will  soon  become  incapable  of  9ny  kind  of  appli<* 
cation. 

This  is  the  reason  why,  in  the  management  of  an  inferior 
pott,  men  bom  for  great  things  are  often  found  inferior  to  the 
most  shallow  understandings.  Vespasian^  who,  on  the  throne, 
was  the  admiration  of  the  Romans,  would,  whilst  Proetor,  have 
been  the  object  of  their  contempt*.  The  eagle,  which  in  its 
bold  flight  pierces  the  clouds,  skims  the  surfiice  of  the  earth 
"with  a  less  rapidity  than  the  swallow*  /4Sp  destroy  the  ani- 
mating passion  in  a  man  is  to  deprive  him  at  once  of  all  his 
capacity ;  in  this,  Sampson's  hair  seems  to  be  the  emblem  of 
passion;  that  being  cut  off,  Sampson  was  reduced  to  a  common 
num. 

Tq  (Confirm  this  truth  by  a  second  example,  let  us  take  a  view 
of  those  eastern  usurpers,  who,  endued  with  amazing  boldnessf 
necessarily  blended  great  abilities;  let  us  inquire,  why  most  of 
them,  wheii  seated  on  the  throne,  shewed  but  little  genius ; 
why,  very  much  inferior  to  the  western  usurpers,  there  is  scarce 
one,  as  the  form  of  the  Asiatic  governments  sufficiently  proves, 
who  can  be  accounted  a  legislator :  not  that  they  always  de- 
lighted in  the  calamities  of  their  subjects,  but  because,  having 
onc«  obtained  the  crown,  the  object  of  their  desire  was  ful* 
filled;  because  the  pusillaiMinity,  the  subjection,  and  obe- 
dience, of  a  slavish  people,  ensuring  them  of  the  possession, 
the  passion  which  had  raised  them  to  the  empire  ceased  to  ani- 

«  Caligula  ordered  Vespasian's  rolbe  to  be  dragged  through  the  dirt 
for  his  nqglccting  to  cause  the  streets  tp  be  cleaned. 
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mate  them  ;  that,  being  now  without  motives  of  a  power  to  in* 
ducc  them  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  attention  implied  ill  the  diaco- 
Tery  and  establishment  of  good  laws,  they  are,  as  I  ha?e  said 
above,  in  the  case  of  those  men  of  sense,  who,  for  want  of  a  spi- 
rited de&ire,  have  never  taken  the  pains  necesary  to  free  them* 
selves  from  the  delights  of  sloth.  If,  on  the  contrary,  several 
western  usurpers  have,  when  on  the  throne,  displayed  great 
talents;  if  Augustus,  Cromwell,  and  many  others  of  a  similar 
genius,  may  be  classed  among  legislators;  it  is  because  they  had 
to  do  with  subjects  of  a  more  exalted  turn  of  mind,  and  too 
brave  and  generous  patiently  to  bear  the  rein ;  the  apprehen- 
sion of  losing  the  object  of  their  desires  still  kept  alive  in  them 
the  passion  of  ambition  in  all  its  former  vivacity.  Raised  to 
thrones  on  which  sleep  might  have  been  fatal,  they  found  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  conciliate  their  refractory  subjects,  to 
enact  law<)  useful  in  that  juncture*^,  to  impose  on  their  people* 
at  least  delude  them  with,  the  phantom  of  a  transitory  happi- 
ness, to  make  them  amends  for  the  real  misfortunes  attending  a 
usurpation. 

Thus  it  is  to  the  danger  the  latter  were  continually  exposed 
to  on  the  throne,  that  they  owed  that  superiority  of  talents 
which  raised  them  above  most  of  the  eastern  usurpers!  they 
were  in  some  respects  like  the  man  of  geniusi  who,  being  the 
but  of  criticism,  and  perpetually  molested  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  very  precarious  ropu'.ation,  feels  that  it  is  not  he  alone  who  is 

*'  This  gained  Cromwell  the  following  just  epitaph  t 

Ci  git  Ic  destrur.teur  d'un  pouvoir  legitime, 

Jusqu'.i  son  dernier  jour  favorisc  des  cieuT> 

Dont  Ics  vert  us  mcritoient  niieux 

Que  le  sreptre  acquis  par  un  crime. 

Tar  quel  ilc.<tin  faut-il,  par  quelle  ctrange  loi, 

Uu*a  tous  ccux  qui  scat  ncs  pour  porter  la  couronne, 

Cc  soit  rusiir|)atcur  qui  donne 

L*c\emple  Ues  vert  us  que  doit  avoir  un  roi ! 
The  substance  of  wliicii  is : — Here  lies  the  deslroyer  of  regal  power* 
whom  heaven  constantly  favoured,  and  ivhose  virtues  deserved  some* 
thing  better  than  a  sceptre  acquired  hy  guilt.    Strange !  that  from 
u»ur|)crs  the  sons  of  majesty  are  taught  the  q^ualities  becoming  kings. 
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heated  with  the  passion  of  vanity ;  and  that  if  his  renders  him 
desiroos  of  esteem,  that  of  another  will  constantly  withhold 
it,  unless  he  take  care,  by  useful  and  entertaining  works  and 
continual  efforts  of  wit,  to  comfort  them  under  the  mortifica* 
tion  of  commending  him.  It  is  on  the  throne  that  this  fear 
keeps  the  mind  in  a  state  of  every  kind  of  fecundity ;  this 
fear  removed,  the  spring  of  the  mind  is  broken. 

Who  doubts  but  that  a  natural  philosopher  oflen  examines  a 
physical  problem,  though  sometimes  of  little  importance  to 
aodety,  with  infinitely  more  attention  than  a  sultan  bestows 
on  the  deliberation  of  a  law,  big  with  the  happiness  or  cala* 
mity  of  thousands.  If  the  latter  bestows  less  time  in  weighing 
and  digesting  his  ordinances  and  edicts,  than  a  wit  does  in 
composing  a  sonnet  or  epigram,  it  is  because  thinking,  which 
If  always  fetiguing,  is  as  it  were  contrary  to  our  nature** ;  and 
that  a  sultan,  being  above  punishment  and  satire,  was  desti- 
tute of  motives  for  overcoming  sloth,  the  enjoyment  of  which 
is  so  agreeable  to  all  mankind. 

Thus  we  see  the  activity  of  the  mind  depends  on  the  acti* 
▼ity  of  the  passions.  It  is  therefore  during  the  age  of  pas* 
sioD,  that  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  and  forty,  that  maa 
18  capable  of  the  greatest  efforts,  both  of  virtue  and  genius. 
At  this  age,  men  born  for  great  things  have  acquired  a  proper 
compass  of  learning,  and  their  passions  have  yet  scarce  lost 
any  thing  of  their  force  :  but,  beyond  this  term,  our  passions 
decline,  and,  as  this  is  the  period  of  mental  acquisition,  no 
new  ideas  are  then  acquired ;  and  whatever  superiority  there 
may  afterwards  appear  in  their  works,  it  is  no  more  than  the 
application  and  display  of  the  ideas  acquired  in  the  time  of 
the  effervescence  of  the  passions,  but  which  hitherto  had  not 
been  reduced  to  practice. 

*  Some  philosophers  have  advanced  this  paradox,  that  slaves,  un- 
der the  hardest  bodily  labour,  enjoyed  perhaps  in  the  tranquillity  of 
their  minds  a  compensation  for  all  their  sufferings  s  and  that,  by  this 
traaqmllity  of  muid,  the  condition  of  the  slave  was  often  in  happi- 
neti  efoal  to  his  master. 
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Farther,  it  is  not  only  to  age  that  the  decay  of  the  paatiooi 
is  to  be  attributed  :  we  abate  of  our  fondness  for  an  object 
when  the  pleasure  promised  to  ouraeUes  from  its  poatesaioa 
docs  not  equal  the  trouble  of  the  acquisition*  He  who  is  fond 
of  glory  sacrifices  his  inclination  to  it  no  farther  than  he  tbinka 
the  sacrifice  will  be  repaid  by  the  prise.  On  this  accoant  il 
was  that  so  many  heroes  only  could  escape  the  snare  of  Tolnp* 
tuousness  in  the  tumult  of  camps  and  the  acclamations  of  tic* 
tory :  on  this  account  it  was*  that,  on  a  day  of  battle  alone, 
the  great  Cond6  could  master  his  choler,  being  then  perfectly 
calm  and  sedate ;  it  is  on  this  account,  if  things  called  small 
may  be  compared  with  great,  that  Dupr^,  noted  for  a  careless 
gait,  never  laid  aside  that  ankward  custom  but  on  the  stage, 
whei^  he  thought  the  admiration  of  the  spectators  sofficieDtJy 
compensated  for  the  trouble  he  took  to  please  them.  Habile 
and  sloth  are  to  be  overcome  only  by  a  love  of  glory ;  and 
sometimes  it  is  nothing  but  the  greatest  which  will  satisfy  men, 
so  that,  if  they  cannot  make  themselves  masters  of  aknost  the 
whole  empire  of  esteem,  most  of  them  give  themselves  op  to 
a  scandalous  sloth.  Extreme  pride  and  extreme  ambitioo 
often  produce  in  them  the  efifect  of  indifference  and  nsodera- 
tion.  In  reality,  it  is  a  minute  soul  which  desires  a  minute 
glory.  If  they  who  are  so  curious  in  dressing,  figuring,  and 
speakings  in  assemblies,  are  generally  incapable  of  great 
things,  it  is  not  only  because  by  acquiring  an  infinity  of  mi* 
nute  talents  and  accomplisliments  they  lose  that  time  which 
they  might  employ  in  the  discovery  of  exalted  ideas,  and  the 
culture  of  eminent  talents,  but  because  the  very  pursuit  of 
Kuch  a  trivial  glory  implies  a  debility  and  narrowness  in  their 
desires.  Accordingly,  great  men  are  seen  for  the  most  part 
utterly  negligent  of  the  minute  cares  and  observances  neces- 
sary to  acquire  a  regard  ;  these  are  ways  they  disdain.  **  In 
tiiat  young  man/*  said  Sylla,  speaking  of  Caesar,  **  who  walks 
so  immodestly  along  the  streets,  1  see  several  Marinses*'* 

The  reader,  I  hope,  is  now  sufficiently  convinced  that  the 
total  absence  of  passion,  if  possible,  would  reduce  us  to  the 
mo^  absolute  stupidity ;  and  that  the  less  we  are  animated  by 
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f>ur  pauionSj  the  nearer  we  approach  that  state*.  Passions  in* 
deed  are  the  celestial  fire  which  Tivifies  the  moral  world  ;  it  is 
to  the  passions  that  the  arts  and  sciences  owe  their  discoveries, 
and  the  soul  iU.elevation.  If  they  are  also  the  sources  of  the 
Tices  and  of  most  of  the  misfortunes  of  men^  these  misfortunes 
do  sot  warrant  moralist*  in  condemning  the  passions,  and  ex* 
plodiag  tkem  under  the  appellations  of  madness  and  folly. 
Svblime  virtoe  and  discerning  wisdom  are  two  products  of  this 
Mly,  which  should  render  it  respectable  in  their  eyes. 

The  general  coadnsion  «f  what  I  have  said  on  the  passions 
is,  tiiat  it  is  only  their  force  that  can  counterbalance  in  us  the 
force  of  indolence  and  inertia»  phick  us  from  that  indulgence 
•ad  ftopidity  to  which  we  are  incessantly  gravitating,  and, 
bstly,  cndite  tw  with  that  continuity  of  attention  to  which  a 
floperiority  of  talents  is  annexed. 

Bat  it  wiH  be  said,  has  not  nature,  by  thus  kindling  in  some 
saen  aatroager  disposition  to  mental  passions  than  in  others, 
given  men  unequal  improvements?  To  this  question,  I  an- 
sirar,  tiMt,  if  to  excel  in  one  kind  does  not,  as  I  have  above 
shewa,  require  llie  vtnioM  stretch  of  application,  neither  is  it 
acocwary  to  disttaction  in  the  same  kind  to  be  animated  with 
the  most  fervent  passion,  but  only  with  a  degree  sufficient  for 
itiawiiathig  ns  to  alertness  and  attention ;  besides,  it  may  be 
piaper  to  observe,  that,  relatively  to  passions,  there  is  not 
idMt  ^ifiefeaee  between  men  as  is  imagined.  To  know  whe- 
ther aatare  in  ttiis  respect  has  so  unequally  distributed  its  gifls, 
we  most  examine,  whether  all  men  are  susceptible  of  passions; 
and,  in^rderto  this,  we  must  go  back  to  their  origin. 


*  It  is  oftoa  from  the  want  of  passions  that  arises  the  obstinacy  of 
persons  of  mean  parts  i  their  slender  knowledge  supposes  that  they 
never  bad  any  desire  of  instruction,  or«  at  least,  that  this  desire  has 
been  always  very  faint,  very  much  below  their  fondness  for  sloth ; 
BOW  he,  who  is  not  desirous  of  instruclion,  has  never  sufficient  mo- 
tives for  altering  his  miad.  To  save  himself  the  fatigue  of  imagina- 
tioQ,  he  must  always  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  remonstranossof  reasoo, 
and  obstinacy  in  this  case  is  the  necessary  effect  of  sloth. 
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CHAP.    IX. 

OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  TUE  PASSIONS. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  this  knowledge^  we  matt  diatingnuii 
the  passions  into  two  kinds :  those  immediately  giveo  tu  bj 
nature^  and  tliose  we  owe  to  the  establishment  of  society. 
And  to  know  which  of  these  passions  has  produced  the  otber^ 
let  us  transport  ourselves  in  idea  to  the  first  ages  of  the  world, 
and  we  shall  there  see  that  nature^  by  hunger,  thirsty  heat, 
and  cold)  informed  roan  of  his  wants,  and  added  a  Tariety  of 
pleasing  and  painful  sensations ;.  the  former  to  the  gratifica- 
tions  of  these  wants,  the  latter  to,  the  incapacity  of  gratifyiQ|f 
them  :  there  we  shall  behold  man  capable  of  receiving  tho 
impressions  of  pleasure  and  pain,  aud  born  as  it  were  with  a 
love  for  the  one,  and  hatred  for  the  other.  Such  wm  man, 
when  he  came  from  the  hand  of  nature. 

In  this  st«ite  he  had  neither  envy,  pride,  avarices  nor  ambi* 
tion ;  sensible  only  of  the  pleasure  and  pain  derived  from  na« 
ture,  he  was  ignorant  of  all  those  artificial  pains  and  pleasoraa 
we  procure  from  the  above  passions.  Such  passions  are  then 
not  immcdiutcly  given  by  nature;  but  their  existence,  which 
supposes  that  of  society,  uLso  supposes  that  we  have  in  ua  the 
latent  seeds  of  those  passions.  If  therefore  we  receive  at  our 
birth  only  .'wants,  in  those  wants  and  in  our  first  desires  we 
must  seek  the  origin  of  these  artificial  passions,  which  can  be 
nothing  more  than  the  unfolding  of  the  faculty  of  senaation. 

Perhaps  both  in  the  moral  and  natural  workl,  God  originally 
implanted  only  one  principle  in  all  he  created,  and  that  what 
is,  and  what  shall  be,  is  only  the  unnecessary  unfolding  of 
this  principle. 

He  said  to  matter,  "  I  endow  thee  with  power.''  Immtdi* 
ately  the  elements  subject  to  the  laws  of  motion,  but  wander* 
ing  and  confounded  in  the  deserts  of  space,  formed  a  thoniaad 
monstrous  assemblages,  and  produced  a  thousand  different 
chaoses,  till  they  at  last  placed  themselves  in  that  equilibriuai 
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and  nataral  order  in  which  the  oaiverse  if  now  supposed  to  be 
ibranged. 

He  seems  also  to  have  said  to  man^  "  I  endow  thee  with  sen* 
sibility^  the  blind  instrument  of  my  will,  that,  being  incapable 
of  penetrating  into  the  depth  of  my  viewSj  thou  may  est  ac- 
complish all  my  designs.  I  place  thee  under  the  guardianship 
of  pleasure  and  pain  ;  both  shall  watch  over  thy  thoughts  and 
thy  actions:  they  shall  beget  thy . passions,  excite  thy  friend- 
ship, thy  tenderness,  thine  aversion,  thy  rage ;  they  shall 
Jrindle  thy  desires^  thy  fears,  thy  hopes ;  they  shall  take  off 
the  veil  of  truth ;  they  shall  plunge  thee  in  error,  and,  after 
having  nuule  thee  conceive  a  thousand  absurd  and  different 
systems  of  morality  and  government,  shall  one  day  discover  to 
thee  the  simple  principles,  on  the  unfolding  of  which  depends 
the  order  and  happiness  of  the  moral  world/' 

Let  OS  suppose  that  Heaven  suddenly  animates  several  men  : 
their  first  employment  will  be  to  satisfy  their  wants,  and  soon 
after  they  will  endeavour,  by  their  cries,  to  express  the  im- 
pressions they  receive  from  pleasure  and  pain.  Those  cries 
will  constitute  their  first  language,  which,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  poverty  of  the  languages  of  the  savages,  must  be 
very  confined,  and  reducible  to  these  first  sounds.  When 
mankind,  by  becoming  more  numerous,  shall  begin  to  spread 
erer  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and,  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean, 
which  cover  its  distant  banks,  and  instantly  retire  into  its  ca- 
pactons  bed,  many  generations  shall  have  appeared  on  the 
earth,  and  be  swallowed  up  in  the  gulf  wherein  all  things  are 
forgotten;  when  families  shall  live  nearer  to  each  other; 
when  the  desire  becomes  common  of  possessing  the  same 
things,  as  the  fruit  of  a  certain  tree,  or  the  favours  of  a  parti. 
Ciller  woman,  it  will  excite  quarrels  and  combats,  and  these 
beget  anger  and  revenge ;  when,  sated  with  blood,  and 
weary  of  liv|pg  in  perpetual  fear,  mankind  shall  consent  to 
kite  a  small  part  of  that  liberty  they  found  so  prejudicial  in  a 
state  of  nature,  they  will  enter  into  conventions  with  each 
other,  and  these  conventions  will  be  their  first  laws ;  when 
they  have  formed  laws,  they  will  entrust  some  persons  with 
the  care  of  seeing  them  put  in  execution,  and  those  will  be  the 
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ini  migiinntf.  TbeM  rad«  tnagiatrate*  of  «  nrtgt  pMpk 
Mil!  inhabit  the  foretts.  After  hamog  in  part  d<ritray«d  iht 
■tiimalt,  tlie  people  will  do  longer  be  able  lo  live  by  bvnling, 
aad  Ihe  warcily  af  proTmoni  will  iMch  ihcm  ihe  art  d 
breoiliiiK  anil  teailing  iheir  flocks,  which  wil!  aapplr  i^''' 
naou  :  end  the  naiiotu  that  aubsialed  by  baoiiug  will  becooM 
DaliuOB  of  ihcpherili.  After  a«rtwn  tiatober  of  ag*»,  *»he« 
theae  laM  will  be  «xtreinely  multiplied,  >o  that  the  earth  wiM 
not  in  the  nme  space  yield  noariihraent  for  a  greater  namber 
of  inbnbiunts  without  being  cultivated  by  humaD  lalmar, 
the  natioDi  of  ihepherd*  will  dibappKir,  and  give  plac«  to  na- 
tion of  husbanUmen.  The  calk  of  "hunger,  in  Oiacoseriag 
the  art  of  agriculture,  shall  soon  leach  ihem  that  of  fneamring 
•ud  ditiding  the  lands.  Thii  b«ing  done,  every  roan's  pro* 
perty  must  be  secured  to  him,  and  theace  will  arise  a  vnmbcr 
of  scieuces  and  laws.  Lands,  from  their  diOoreot  nalorv  and 
«ultivatioD,  bearing  difTcrent  fruits,  men  will  purchase  whAt 
they  wanl,  by  making  exchanges  with  each  other,  and  at 
length  perceive  the  ndvantage  of  a  general  exchange  that 
will  represent  all  commodities;  and,  for  this  purpose,  tbejr 
will  make  irse  of  shells  or  metalt.  When  societies  are  arrived 
at  itiii  point  of  perfection,  all  equality  between  men  will  be 
destroyed  :  they  will  be  distinguished  inio  superiors  and  inf^ 
riors;  ihen  llic  words  good  and  evil,  formed  to  exp^M  the 
natural  sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain  we  receive  from  exler- 
oal  objects,  will  generally  extend  to  every  thing  that  can  pro- 
cure, increase,  or  diniiniih,  eiiher  of  these  sensations;  snch 
are  riches  and  indigence :  and  then  riches  and  bonouri,  by  the 
advantages  annexed  to  (hem,  will  become  the  general  obj«Ct 
of  the  deMres  of  mankind.  Hence  will  arise,  according  to  th* 
diticrenl  forms  of  goveromeot,  criminal  or  virtuous  paaiioMt 
such  as  envy,  avarice,  pride,  and  ambiiioDi  patriotistn,  ■ 
love  of  glury,  magnanimity,  and  even  love,  ^fhich,  beiDf 
given  by  nature  only  us  a  wuni,  will  be  cunfounded  with  Tft- 
nity,  and  bEcoiiie  an  artificial  passion,  that  will,  like  the 
Others,  arise  from  ihe  unfolding  of  the  natural  sensibility. 

However  certain  this  concluMon  may  be,  there  are  few  emd 
who  can  clearly   perceive  the  ideas  from  which  it  reeolu. 
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Betides,  by  otmiog  that  our  pattioni  originally  derive  their 
apuice  (mn  aataral  9eD8ibility«  we  may  believe  that,  in  the 
stele  in  which  polite  nations  are  actually  placed,  thece  paMions 
esuited  independently  of  the  cause  that  has  produced  them. 
I  propose  then  to  follow  the  metamorphosis  of  the  natural  plea* 
snns  and  pains  into  the  artificial  pleasures  and  pains ;  and  to 
^w  that»  in  the  passions,  such  as  avarice*  ambition,  pride, 
fp4  friendship,  which  seem  least  to  belong  to  the  pleasures  of 
ifsiise,  we  always  either  seek  natural  pleasure  <lr  sbuA  natural 
oauu 


CHAP.  X. 

OF    AVARICE. 

GoLB  and  silver  may  be  considered  as  objects  agreeable  to 
the  eye;  but,  if  w.e  desired  nothing  more  in  their  possession 
Ibaa  the  pieasores  produced  by  the  lustre  and  beauty  of  these 
VtttaK  Ae  avaricious  man  would  rest  satisfied  with  being 
aOowed  to  contemplate  freely  heaps  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
pOiblic  treasory*  But,  as  this  view  would  be  far  from  gratify- 
ing his  passion,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  avaricious,  of 
v4Mitever  class,  either  desire  riches  as  the  means  of  procuring 
pleasure,  or  as  an  exemption  from  the  miseries  with  which  po* 
▼eity  is  attended. 

This  principle  being  established,  I  assert  that  man  being, 
|l>y  oatare,  sensible  of  no  other  pleasures  than  those  of  the 
^aofesy  these  pleasures  are  consequently  the  only  object  of  his 
desires.  A  fondness  for  luxury,  magnificent  equipages,  ex* 
peosiTe  .entertainments,  and  superb  furniture,  is  then  an  artt* 
ficial  passion  necessarily  produced  by  the  natural  wants  either 
of  lave  or  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Indeed,  what  real 
pleasure  can  this  luxury  and  magnificence  procure  the  avari* 
cioua  Toloptuary,  if  he  do  not  consider  them  as  the  means 
of  pleasing  women,  and  obtaining  their  favours,  if  they  are 
the  objects  of  his  fondness ;  or  of  imposing  on  men,  and  for* 
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the  more  avaricious  in  hU  old  age,  lu  the  habit  of  accuraulaiiog 
weallb  is  do  longer  couoterbdaiiceii  by  the  deaire  of  etijoying 
it,  whicfi  will  be  strengthened  by  the  mvcbaaical  fear  of  mat, 
whefewitli  old  age  is  always  accompanied. 


CHAP.  XL 

OF     AMBITION. 

Tux  credit  annexed  to  important  posts,  as  vroll  as  to  richu, 
presenes  ns  from  pain,  procures  as  pleasures,  and  coDstquenily 
is  [o  be  considered  as  the  means  of  avcuding  the  one,  and  pro. 
curing  the  other.  We  may  theriffore  apply  to  AnbiltOD  what 
1  have  said  of  Avarice. 

Among  the  savage  nations,  trhose  chiefs  or  kings  ha*e  no 
other  privilege  than  that  of  being  fed  and  ctothed  with  what 
ii  caught  by  ibeir  viarriors  in  hunting,  the  desire  of  being  freed 
from  these  wants  consijtotes  ambition. 

Rome  in  its  iofancy  appointed  uo  other  reward  for  great  ac* 
lions  than  as  much  land  as  one  Roman  could  clear  and  till  ia 
a  day;  and  this  nione  was  sufficient  to  form  heroes. 

What  I  say  of  Rome,  i  say  of  all  poor  nations,  anioag  whom 
the  ambitioui  desire  only  to  be  delivered  from  labour  and  t'atigao. 
On  the  contrary,  among  opulent  nations,  where  all  who  bsive 
any  pretensions  lo  great  places  have  riches  suftcieitt  to  f>iticar« 
not  only  the  conveniences  but  the  accommudattona of  lib,  u^ 
bition  almost  always  flows  from  a  love  of  pleasure. 

Bat,  it  is  said,  that  purple  rubes,  coronets,  and,  in  genenti, 
every  mark  of  honour,  can  aUbrd  no  natural  satisfaction  of  ploa- 
Bure;  ambition  then  caanot  be  founded  on  a  love  of  plnasurc: 
but  on  the  desire  of  esteem  and  respect,  and  is  not  iberefure  tho 
efl'ect  of  natural  sensations. 

If  the  desire  of  grandeur,  1  reply,  were  only  kindltd  by  Um 
desire  of  glory  and  esteem,  it  would  never  excite  ambition  atqr 
where  but  in  republics,  such  as  Rome  and  Sparta,  where  dig- 
nities were  commDuly  the  insignia  of  the  great  t 
distinguished  lalenU  of  »hicU  they  were  the  leward. 
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tbrm,  ambition  migbt  Halter  pride,  since  it  secured  to  a  idsn 
ibe  esteem  of  his  fellow-citiitem;  and  he,  having  always  greac 
entefprise*  to  execute,  might  conaiiler  grea.t  pa«l«  as  the  oieaa* 
of  readering  his  glory  conspicuous,  uiil  protlng  his  superioritjr 
over  others.  Now  the  ambitious  with  equal  ardour  aipi're  to 
^ratideur  in  agea  where  it  is  debased  by  ihe  choice  of  the  mm 
who  are  raised  lo  it,  and  coa.^equently  at  the  time  when  ita 
possession  is  less  flattering.  Ambttioa  is  not  then  founded  on 
the  desire  of  esteem.  In  vain  it  is  pretended,  that,  in  Ihia 
respect,  the  ambitious  may  deceive  himself:  the  marks  of  re- 
•pect,  laTisbed  upon  him,  inform  him  every  moment  that  ihia 
faonour  is  paid  to  his  place,  and  not  to  hira.  He  is  sensible 
that  the  respect  he  enjoys  is  not  pcrsoual;  that  it  will  vanish 
by  the  death  or  disgrace  of  the  possessor;  that  the  advanced 
age  of  the  prince  may  be  safficient  to  destroy  it ;  that  then  the 
persons,  rvised  to  the  first  employments,  surround  Ihe  sovereigo 
hke  the  golden  clouds  that  attend  the  setting  son,  whose  splen- 
dor IS  obscured  and  disappears  in  proportion  as  that  luminary 
sinks  below  the  horizon.  He  has  a  thousand  times  heard,  and 
haji  himself  as  often  said,  that  honours  are  not  purchased  by 
meril;  that  promotion  to  great  posts  is  no  proof  of  merit  in  the 
eyes  of  the  pnbhc;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  generally 
contidereil  as  the  price  of  iairigne  and  the  meanness  of  impnr- 
Innity.  If  he  doubt  of  it,  let  him  consult  history,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  Byzantium,  where  he  will  see  that  ■  man  may,  at 
the  same  time,  be  invested  with  all  the  honours  uf  an  empire, 
and  loaded  with  the  contempt  of  nations.  But,  if  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  ambitions  have  a  confused  id^a  of  the  esteem 
they  are  desirous  of  obtaining,  and  that  this  is  the  only  motive 
for  their  striving  for  important  po<ts,  it  is  ea.iy  to  shew  that 
Ibis  is  not  the  true  motive  by  which  they  are  determined,  and 
that  in  this  particular  they  di^ceive  themselves ;  since  no  one, 
fii  I  shall  prove,  when  I  consider  prrde,  can  desire  e>t[>em  fur 
its  own  sake,  but  for  the  advantages  it  procures.  Tiic  desire 
•f  greatness  is  not  then  produced  by  the  desire  of  e«tecm. 

To  what  then  must  we  atiribute  the  ardour  with  which  per- 
nni  seek  for  dignities?  Why  is  the  ambitious  man  like  the 
young  men  of  fortuue,  who  lo«c  lo  ihavi  thcnisolrai  in  public 
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in  brilliant  rqaipagM,  fonil  of  appealing  abroaij,  decorated 
withniaTksof  h'inoiir  *  It  i«  because  he  consider*  ihne  honoun 
H  ■  proclaroaiion  that  informi  the  people  of  bii  iadependence, 
«nd  of  the  power  with  which  he  is  pnssetsed  of  rendering,  it 
bis  pteaMite,  teveral  of  them  happy  or  tiiiterabk'  ■  and  that  it 
it  for  the  infcregt  of  them  ail  to  merit  hii  favour,  which  i* 
always  proponioned  lo  the  pleasures  they  procure  for  him. 

But,  it  will  bcaiked,  it  not  the  ambitioiu  fond  of  the  reipect 
and  homage  of  mankind  >  It  in  indeed  their  mpect  he  detirM; 
but  why  does  he  desire  ii  f  In  the  homage  paid  lo  the  great, 
it  i>  nut  the  reipectful  gesture  that  pleases:  if  that  gesture  wen 
of  iiielf  agreeable,  there  is  nu  rich  man  who  would  not  procure 
tiimself  such  happineia  without  going  out  of  his  house,  and 
striving  after  gr«itnefs.  To  please  himself,  he  would  hir« 
twelve  porters,  clothe  ihem  in  magnificent  habits,  adorn  tbem 
with  all  the  ribbons  in  Europe, 
morning  in  hi*  snti -chamber,  to  c 
tribute  of  adulation  and  respect. 

The  indifference  of  the  rich  I 
proof  that  they  are  not  fond  of  respect  for  its  own  take,  but  u 
it  is  an  acknowledgtuenl  of  the  inferiority  of  other  men,  at  i 
pledge  of  their  favuurjble  dispositions,  and  of  iheir  esgernew  to 
avoid  giving  them  pain,  and  to  contribute  to  iheir  pleaaure*. 

The  deaire  of  prealnCiS  is  then  only  founded  ua  the  love  of 
pleasure  snd  the  fear  of  pain  If  this  desire  did  not  derive  its 
Murce  from  theoce,  what  cuuld  be  more  easy  than  to  undeceiTe 
the  ambitious^  "  O  thou !"  might  a  person  say,  "  who  art 
scorched  with  envy,  on  contemplating  the  pomp  and  splendor 
belonging  to  high  posii,  dare  to  exalt  thyself  to  a  more  noble 
pride,  and  their  lustre  shall  cease  to  impose  upon  lhe«.  Icoa- 
gine  for  a  moment  that  thou  art  as  superior  lo  other  men  aa  the 
insects  are  inferior  to  them;  then  these  courtiers  will  seem  only 
at  bees  that  buz  about  their  queen,  and  the  sceptre  itself  will 
appear  no  more  than  a  gliueriog  bauble." 

Why  do  men  never  listen  to  such  discnunes'  why  will 
Ihey  always  pay  respect  to  those  who  have  hlile  in  iheir  power, 
end  (.oDJlanlly  prefer  great  places  to  great  abihties )  It  is  be> 
cauie  greatness  ix  a  benefit  which,  like  riches,  is  capable  of 


ind  make  them  wait  every 
me  ilaily  to  pay  his  vaaity  a 


r  this  kind  of  pleasnre,  ii 
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purchasing  an  infinite  number  of  pleasures.    Thus  they  are 
aeaght  for  with  fo  much  the  more  ardour,  as  they  are  capable 
of  giving  us  a  more  extensive  power  over  mankindj  and  conse* 
qnently  of  procuring  us  a  greater  number  of  advantages.    Ii^ 
proof  of  this  truth,  suppose  the  thrones  of  Ispahan  and  London 
were  offered  to  our  choice ;  there  is  hardly  a  man  to  be  found  who 
would  not  prefer  the  iron  sceptre  of  Persia  to  that  of  England. 
Yet  who  can  doubt,,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  a  good  man^  the 
btter  would  appear  most  desirable;  and  that,  were  he  to  make 
his  choice,  he  would  choose  that  where  the  king,  being  limited 
is  his  powert  finds  himself  under  a  happy  incapacity  of  inju- 
ring his  subjects?     If  there  be  scarcely  any  of  the  ambitiou^f 
who  would  not  rather  choose  to  command  the  Persians,  a  na- 
tion of  slaves,  than  the  English,  a  free  people,  it  is  because 
an  absolute  authority  over  men  renders  them  more  attentive  to 
please  us,  because  they  are  informed  by  a  secret  instinct,  that 
fear  always  pays  more  homage  than  love ;  because  tyrants,  atleast 
while  living,  have  beengenerally  more  honoured  than  good  kings; 
because  gratitude  has  always  raised  less  sumptuous  temples  to 
the  beneficent  gods,  who  bear  the  horn  of  plenty^  than  fear 
has  consecrated  to  the  cruel  and  colossal  dignities,  who,  borne 
CD  storms  and  tempests,  and  in  lightnings,  are  painted  with  a 
thunderbolt  in  their  hands ;  because,  in  short,  being  instructed 
by  this  knowledge,  they  are  sensible  that  more  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  obedience  of  a  slave  than  from  the  gratitude  of 
a  man  who  tastes  the  sweets  of  liberty. 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  chapter  is,  that  the 


*  In  the  citj  of  Bartam,  the  inhabitants  offered  their  first  fruits  to 
the  evil  spirit,  and  nothing  to  the  gr^t  Deity,  who,  they  say,  is  good, 
and  stands  is  no  need  of  these  offerings.    Vincent  le  Blanc. 

The  mhabitants  of  Madagascar  believe  there  is  a  good  and  an  evil 
iptiiL  Before  they  eat,  they  make  an  offering  to  God,  and  another 
to  the  demon.  They  begin  with  the  latter,  and,  throwing  a  piece  on 
the  r^ht  side,  say,  *'  That  is  for  thee,  my  lord  devil.'*  They  after^ 
'Vaids  throw  a  piece  on  the  left  side,  saying,  **  That  is  for  thee,  my 
I<ord  God.*'    They  make  no  prayers  to  him.     Collect,  of  edifying 
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desire  of  grratncss  is  atwayi  produced  by  the  fcM  of  pain  W 
the  love  of  seiMual  plraaure,  to  which  itt  the  Other  pleawfM 
mtiRt  necwsarily  be  reduced.  Thoie  derived  from  poiveruii 
recpi-ct  do  not  properly  deserve  the  nanie,  they  hating  obtajncd 
it  only  because  hope,  and  the  nioanHof  procuring  plea«nr«i,  an 
pleasing  *eR«ationi;  but  these  tensationi  only  ileri*e  th«ir  ax- 
ifltence  from  natural  pleasure*. 

I  am  very  lensibte  Uiat  in  the  schcincB,  the  enterprinei,  tbe 
crimes,  the  virtues,  and  the  daszling  pomp  of  ambitioor  it  i* 
Aificult  to  perceive  the  operationa of  natunl  sensibility.  How 
i«  haughty  ambition,  who,  with  her  arm  nnoking  with  slau^ter. 
Kt*  in  the  midst  of  a  iield  of  battle,  on  a  heap  of  carcasea,  awl 
fai  token  of  victory  clapn  licr  wings  dropping  with  blood  j  how, 
I  aay,  in  thiii  figure  of  ambition,  shall  we  disoover  the  daagfater 
of  pleasured  how  shall  we  imagine,  that  by  the  danger*,  tira 
hbours,  and  the  fatigin 
of  pleasure?  Yet  it  i, 
aatneof  libertinism,  r 
People  love  pleasure,  a 
it:  they  desire  riches: 
lencp,  would  make  the 
promises  ihe  soldiers 
honours,  at  the  same 


,  of  1. 


men  are  only  in  the  pamit 
the  alone,  I  maintain,  who,  und«rtbe 
iruiia  the  armies  of  almost  alt  oationi. 
:l  consei^ueiitly  the  means  of  procttring 
id  honours,  and,  inspired  alw>  by  iodo- 
■  fortune  in  a  day.  Now  war,  whtcfa 
lie  plunder  of  cities  and  the  oflicen 
me  flatters  their  indolence  aix)  impa- 
li«Dce.  Men  therefore  more  freely  endure  th«  ^gues  of  warf 


*  To  prove  that  ambilioD  u  not  produced  by  the  nabtral  pi 
some  may  perhaps  ny.  that  thi>  passion  arises  from  a  vague  Amn  of 
happinesB.  But  I  shall  ask,  what  is  the  vague  desire  of  happinewl  It 
im  a  desire  tliat  has  no  delerminale  object.  I  vould  know,  if  the  maa, 
who,  without  lovinfT  an;  particular  woman,  Iovm  the  set  in  geawal, 
is  nut  Buiniated  by  a  desire  of  natural  pleasure  {  Whenever  w«  gn« 
ounclrcs  the  trouble  of  decompound ing  the  vague  sensalim  of  leva 
vr  ha^MiMM,  we  always  liiid  the  natural  pleasure  at  die  bottom  g/ 
Hiecruiible.  It  is  the  same  with  the  ambiliuusaswith  thearanciMMi 
who  would  not  be  covetous  of  money,  if  it  could  not  bo  given  la  «- 
change  fur  pleasure,  or  he  made  the  means  of  cscapii^pain.  Noh«4y 
dciiiet  money  in  a  cily  like  Sparta,  where  money  had  no  currency. 

t  "Keposc,"  says  Tacitus,  "  is  tothc  Gcrmansa  itateof  violenee) 
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)r>ty  a  diit- 
eCetlc), 


the  Tartars,  the  inhabitants  on  Ibe  coast  of  Africa,  and  the 
Arsba,  Wfre  always  more  fond  of  robbery  aind  piracy  than  of 
tfae  coliivation  of  the  earth. 

Jt  i*  with  war  as  with  high  play,  which  is  preferred  to  play- 
ing for  Email  sums,  even  at  the  risque  of  ruio  ;  because  playing 
deep  flatten  HI  with  tlie  hope  of  immediately  obtaining  great 
ficli«t. 

To  lidie  every  thing  that  looks  lite  ■  paradox  from  the  prin- 
l^^^lEipl«*  1  have  jim  established,  I  shall,  in  the  title  of  the  next 
^^^■■bapter,  expose  the  only  objection  I  have  not  yet  answered. 


CHAP.  XII. 


MAN  IN  THE  PLiRSinT  OF  GREATNESS  SEEKS  ONLY  THE 
MEAN'S  OF  AVOIDING  PAIN  AND  ENJOYING  NATUKAL 
PLEASURE,  WHY  DOES  PLEASL'RE  SO  OFTEN  ESCAPE  FROM 
THEAMBmotSh 

We  may  divide  ambitious  men  into  two  kinds.  Unhappily 
for  society,  there  are  some  men  who  are  enemies  to  the  felicity 
of  others,  and  desire  high  posts,  not  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
Ihey  procure,  but  to  delight  in  the  miseries  of  the  unfortunate, 
to  torment  mankind,  and  to  sport  with  their  distresses.  This 
apecies  of  ambitious  men  are  of  a  character  not  unlike  that  of 
the  falw  devotees,  who  are  generally  esteemed  wicked;  not 
because  the  law  they  profess  a  not  a  law  of  Jove  and  charily, 
bot  because  the  men  who  are  commonly  led  to  embrace  an 
■usteie  devotion*  are  dissatisfied  with  this  lower  world,  and 


tbey  incessantl;  sigh  after  nan,  iu  which  Ihey  »oou  ilisltngniili  tfaem- 
aahesi  they  are  more  find  of  fighting  than  of  labour." 

*  Eipcnence  proves  that,  in  genaral,  the  persons  of  a  ebanlcter 
most  inclined  to  deny  theinidvci  certain  plcnsnres,  and  (o  embrace 
Ih*  audera  maxims  and  practices  of  a  particular  kind  of  d^otion,  an 
■  .coiaiDODly  of  a  very  imbapp;  diipoiition.      This  ii  the  only  way 
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can  hope  fur  bappineu  only  in  another,  and  being  g\tmaf, 
timid,  and  diasHtisrii^d,  tliey  endeavour  by  the  vkw  ol'  thenii*- 
forluDei  of  olhera  to  divert  their  (Utention  from  tticir  own. 
Theambitiousof  this  cast  are  but  few  iDDumbtrr:  they  hm*c 
no  greutneM  anil  nobltnens  of  m>u1  ;  they  are  ranked  mirong 
tyrariUi,  and  by  the  nature  of  tbcir  ambition  are  deprived  of 
all  pleasuret. 

The  other  class  of  the  ambJlious  comprehends  almost  ibe 
whole  number,  and  among>t  these  1  include  all  who,  in  lli« 
possession  of  great  places,  »eek  only  for  the  advantages  aa- 
nexed  to  them.  Of  these  there  are  some,  who,  from  their 
birth  orailUBtion,  arc  ut  first  raised  to  important  posts,  whence 
Ihcy  may  sometimes  uoile  pleasure  and  ambition :  they  are  bom 
oa  it  were  in  the  mrtldle"  of  the  course  they  have  to  mo.  Tbia 
is  not  the  case  of  the  man  in  modernte  circnmst antes,  who,  lifc« 
Cromwell,  would  rise  to  the  highest  posU.  In  entering 
the  path  of  ambition,  in  which  the  first  steps  are  commonly 
the  most  dilfieull,  he  has  a  thousand  intrigues  to  invent,  and  a 
thousand  friends  to  manage;  he  has  at  one  and  the  satoe  time 
the  care  of  forming  grand  projects,  and  the  particulars  in  ftib- 
tion  lo  their  execution.  Kow  to  discorer  how  auth  men,  who 
are  wamily  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  every  pleaiurc,  and  ani- 

of  explaining,  how  lo  man)  seetaric*  have  licen  able  lo  nnitc  the  holy 
and  mild  principles  uf  religion  lo  so  much  niikeilnen  aitd  want  vf 
toleration,— a  want  of  toleration  proved  bj  aurh  a  number  of  mtsM- 
crei.  If  joulli,  when  no  ohatoclc  is  opposed  to  the  paniimi,  ticon- 
monlj  more  humane  and  gencroui  tJian  olil  a»e,  it  is  because  the  minil 
iiuotyet  liardeiird  liy  misrurtunes  and  inlirmitiea.  The  man  aftgtm^ 
rou*  diipoaitioo  is  gay  and  obliging,  and  he  alone  njt,  "  Let  all  the 
world  partake  of  inj  joti."  Uut  the  man  uf  a  gliiiim)'  temper  >• 
wicked.  Carnr  said,  speaking  of  Casiiui,  '■  i  dread  lhe«?  men  with 
pate  nnagfc  raunlcnunm ;  it  is  not  hi  with  the  Anlonie*.  who  an 
»lioUy  taken  up  with  pleasure :  their  hand*  gather  flowers,  bimI  are 
never  employed  in  sliarpeniog  poniards."  This  is  a  Ane  obaervatiM 
of  Caaw,  and  >>  more  generalljr  tnie  than  ii  imnginrd. 

■  Anihitinn  in  them,  is,  if  I  may  lo  ciprcn  myself,  rather  aa  ap- 
pendage of  tbcir  rank  Ihau  a  strong  passion,  stimulated  hy  obflades^ 
and  triumphing  user  all  opposition. 
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mated  bIodc  by  >hia  motive,  are  so  often  <ieprrved  or<t,  let  ui 
■uppnse,  ibat,  greedy  of  these  pleasures,  and  struck  with  the 
eagrrneu  wilh  which  people  endeavour  to  aniicipsle  the  desires 
of  the  great,  such  a  man  endeavours  to  raise  himfelT  to  the  first 
posts.  If  he  be  born  in  those  countries  where  the  people  hare 
the  disposal  of  favours  where  the  public  esteem  can  only  be 
flblained  by  services  dune  to  bis  country,  and  where  merit  is 
consequently  necessary;  or,  if  he  be  born  under  an  absolute 
despotic  government,  as  that  of  the  Mogul,  where  honours  are 
purchased  by  intrigue;  or  vrherever  else  he  received  his 
birth  ;  he  can  afibrd  little  time  for  pleasure.  To  prove  it,  I 
will  take  the  p1«!isure  of  love  for  an  inMance,  not  only  m  tb« 
■nasi  lively  of  all  the  passions,  but  also  a^  the  most  universal 
spring  of  civilized  society ;  forit  is  proper  to  observe  by  the  way, 
that  there  is  in  every  nation  a  natural  want  that  may  be  conn- 
dered  as  the  universal  soul  of  that  nation.  Among  the 
savages  i  n  the  North)  who  are  often  exposed  to  the  most  dread- 
ful famine,  and  are  always  employed  either  in  bunting  or  fishing, 
all  their  ideas  flow  from  hunger  and  not  love :  this  want  is  in 
Ihem  the  seed  of  all  their  thoughts.  Thus  all  the  combinatiom 
formed  by  their  minds  turn  on  the  stratagems  used  in  hunting 
■nd  fishing,  and  on  the  means  of  supplying  the  calls  of  hunger. 
.  On  the  contrary,  the  love  of  women  is,  among  civilized  nations 
I   (be  main  spring  by  which  they  are  moved*,     la  these  cuun- 


■  Not  that  luese  are  the  only  motives  that  may  kindle  the  fire  of 
Kmbition.  In  cuuulricsnherc  the  inhabitants  arc  poor,  a*  1  have  ob- 
served above,  tile  potier  of  supplying  tlieir  wants  is  the  object  to 
which  the  am bitiu us  aspire.  In  ilespotic  states,  the  fear  of  the  puniih> 
uicnt  to  which  a  penon  may  luddenly  be  put,  by  the  caprice  of  a 
IjranI,  may  also  form  ambitious  men  i  but  in  civilized  nallons  it  is 
ft  vague  desire  of  happineu— a  desire  thai  is  conilSDtljr  derived,  as  I 
have  already  shewn,  from  the  pleasures  of  sense,  that  most  commonly 
inspires  a  love  of  greatncM.  Kow,  from  among  these  pleannros,  I 
was  doubtless  in  the  right  to  choose  that  of  wuincn,  a*  the  most  lively 
■nd  powerful.  Asa  proof  that  wc  are  animated  b;  pleasures  of  this 
Itiud.  it  appears  that  we  arc  only  capahje  of  the  acquisition  of  Iho 
great  abilities  and  desperate  resolutions,  neu'ssary  to  awiiiil  tu  hi^-li 


^^_       great  auuii 
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trie*  love  inTcnla  and  produces  every  thing:  magDificeaCf. 
AOd  th«  arU  of  luxury,  necearanly  flow  from  the  lorcof  nomeo, 
d  B  desire  to  plense  them  ;  and  even  our  incliiiatioa  to  im* 
(e  one  on  another,  by  the  apliriidur  of  iveallh  and  greatncn, 
it  only  a  nevi  method  orseducing  them.  L=l  ui  then  suppose, 
that  a  man,  born  nithout  a  fortune,  hut  fand  of  the  pleMurci 
•ftove,  hat  obiwtTed  that  the  women  comply  the  more  easily 
with  the  desires  of  a  lover,  in  proportion  an  the  elevation  of  hia 
tank  will  retlect  the  greater  honour  on  her;  and  thai,  being  ihiu 
filled  with  ambition  by  bis  passion  for  women,  he  aspire*  to  the 
post  of  general,  or  to  that  of  prime  minister;  in  order  to  obtMS 
tbow  pl4ce«,  he  must  apply  his  whole  care  in  acquiring  abilities 
or  io  forming  intrigue*.  Now  the  kind  of  life  most  proper  to 
enable  him  lu  become  a  man  of  deep  art,  or  a  person  of  merit, 
i*  entirely  opposite  to  a  life  of  gallantly ;  women  boing  pleased 
with  assidoiiics  that  are  incompatible  with  the  life  of  an  ambi- 
tious man.  It  is  then  certain  that  in  youth,  and  till  he  obtain 
those  groat  places  that  will  induce  the  women  to  exchangi 
Iheir  favours  for  the  honour  and  credit  of  hia  embraces,  he  mtut 
deprive  himself  of  the  enjoyment  of  his  favourite  gratificatioa, 
knd  tacrilicp  almofti  for  ever  present  pleasures  to  the  hope  of 
enjoying  future  delighU.  i  say  almo&t  forever,  because  the 
road  of  ambition  is  coinmooly  very  long  in  running.  Not  to 
mention  those,  whose  ambition  is  increased  as  soon  a»  satisfied, 
and  whose  desires  are  no  sooner  accompliihed  than  new  onea 
aucceed;  who  from  being  ministers  would  be  kings;  wbo 
from  being  kings  would  aspire,  like  Alexander,  to  univenal 
monarchy,  and  would  ascend  a  throne  where  the  respect  of  lt)« 
whole  world  would  assure  them,  that  the  whole  world  was  etn- 


poili,  in  the  time  of  youth,  that  is,  at  an  age  when  the  natural  wanb 
are  morv  wvmly  felt.  But  old  men  asmd  Mith  plminre  to  gnat 
emplojments :  thcj  do  to,  they  accirpt  of  them,  they  desire  them  ( 
but  this  desire  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  pasaion,  since  the;  ant 
BO  lon|^  rapnblc  of  tliote  hard;  cnlerpriiei  and  eitraordiuar;  dHwta 
"Ssr  miiiiT  Ihut  sprint;  f"""  ""^  ps">'ms.  The  old  man  may  pronad 
rj  Iialiit  ahmg  the  cmirsc  in  whirii  he  ««l  out  in  hi*  yooth,  but  he  nm 
never  begin  a  new  ooe. 
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lyed  In  contributing  to  t 
My,  these  extraordinary 


i*  ambition, 
fram  the  lov 
pttrti  till  be 

But,  mppoaing  that  his  de 
ha*lLe  «>bliuneiJ  bis  wishes,  wh 
iiul  ilippery  rock ;  he  *ee*  h 
envious,  who  stand  about  hi 
|Herce  him  with  their  arrows, 


without  mentioning 
iupposing  evea  inodeniio 


videat  that  a  man,  who  beconiea  ambitioa 
men,  will  not,  incomraoiit  obtain  the  hi)(hea 
at  the  age  vthvn  ba  di^sires  will  be  estia 


lircsare  itill  luke.warm,  icarcely 
n  he  linds  himself  placed  on  n  attep 
nMiron  every  aide  the  but  of  the 
a  with  Iheif  bows  bent,  rtady  to 
He  then  discover*,  with  horror, 
the  tremendous  abyss  that  opens  furhim;  he  perceives  that  by 
his  fiill,  as  a  sad  appendage  of  greatness,  he  will  be  miserable 
without  being  pitied;  exposud  Lo  insults  from  those  whom  be 
had  aft'roaled  by  his  pri<lB;  he  will  be  the  object  of  the  con- 
tempt of  bis  rivals, — a  contempt  more  painful  than  any  outrag« 
they  could  offer  bim  ;  ihal,  being  the  derision  of  his  inferiors, 
th«y  will  then  free  themselves  from  that  tribute  of  respect, 
whichi  in  the  enjoyment,  may  some  time  appear  troublesome; 
bat  ita  loss  is  insupportable,  when  habit  has  rendered  it  a  want. 
He  sees  then,  that,  deprived  of  the  only  pleasure  he  liad  ever 
tasted,  and  reduced  lo  a  state  of  debasement,  he  will  no  longer 
enjoy  the  contemplation  of  his  grandeur,  like  the  avaricious 
man  in  contemplating  his  wealth,  with  the  possibility  of  ob- 
uiiung  all  tbe  enjoyments  they  are  capable  of  aSbrding  bim. 

This  ambitious  man  is  then  by  the  fear  of  pain,  and  the  las- 
situde of  indolence,  kept  in  tiie  course  be  entered  from  a  lov« 
of  pleasure:  the  desire  of  preserving  succeeds  the  desire  of 
■ct|tUTing.  Now  the  care  necessary  lo  maintain  bis  dignities 
being  nearly  the  same  as  those  by  which  be  acquired  them. 
it  is  evident  that  be  must  spend  his  youth  and  riper  a-^e  in  tlio 
jNtrsnit  and  preservation  of  those  placoa,  thai  were  only  desiitnl 
as  the  means  of  obtaining  the  pleasures  that  always  ily  front 
fchn.  Tbus,  being  advanced  10  no  age  at  which  he  is  incapable 
of  a  new  kind  of  life,  be  gives  himself  up  entirely  to  his  old 
tmploymenis,  and  must  do  so  ;  because  a  mind,  continually 
kffilated  by  fear  and  lively  hopes,  and  incessantly  actuated  by 

IBg  pasaiooa,  nill  always  prvfer  lite  tormenls  of  awhitioa  to 
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the  innpid  calm  of  tranquil  life.  Like  ilie  vewah  wiiicb  tb« 
wavesstill  carry  towards  the  south,  when  tbe  north  wind  ba* 
ceased  lo  bluw,  men  follow  in  old  age  the  same  direction  that 
was  giv<rn  thrm  by  their  pa-uioos  In  iheir  yourh. 

I  hare  now  ihewn  how  the  ambitious  man,  called  to  great- 
ness by  a  passion  for  women,  enters  into  a  ruggeil  path.  If 
he,  by  chance,  meet  with  some  plea<ure%  these  are  always 
mixed  with  biiterness;  he  tastes  them  with  delight  only,  be* 
cause  they  are  very  rare,  and  strewed  here  and  there,  like  the 
trees  acatlered  far  from  each  other  in  the  deaerls  of  Lybia^ 
whose  scorched  leaves  can  afford  no  agreeable  shelter,  except 
lo  the  burnt  African  who  reposes  under  them. 

The  contradiction  we  perceive  between  the  conduct  of  an 
ambitious  man,  and  the  motives  from  which  he  acii,  is  then 
aniy  so  in  appearance;  ambition,  therefore,  is  kindled  by  a 
love  of  pleasure  and  a  fear  of  pain.  But  it  may  be  s^d,  that 
though  avarice  and  ambition  are  the  ejects  of  a  natural  sensi- 
bility, pride,  at  lea^l,  cannot  be  derived  from  the  same  source. 


CHAP.  XIU. 


OF  PRIDE. 

Pride  is  otily  a  true  or  false  opinion  of  our  own  excellence,^ 
an  opinion  which)  depending  on  the  advantageous  comparisoa 
we  mnke  between  ourselves  and  others,  must  consequently  mp* 
pose  the  existence  of  men,  andeven  the  establishment  of  society. 
The  sensation  of  pride  is  not  then  innate,  like  those  of  plea- 
sure anil  pain  :  pride  is  therefore  an  artilicial  pas&ion,  that 
supposes  ihe  knowledge  of  beauty  and  excellence.  Now  ex- 
cellence and  beauty  are  only  what  the  greatest  number  of  man- 
kind have  always  considered  as  such.  The  idea  of  esteem  then 
preceded  that  of  being  worthy  of  esteem  ;  but  these  ideas  were 
toon  confounded  together.  Thus  the  man,  who,  animated  by 
the  noble  and  pompous  desire  of  pleasing  himself,  and  satisfied 
with  his  own  esteem,  believes  that  he  looks  with  indifference 
on  the  general  opinion,  is,  in  this  particular,  tbe  dupe  of  hii 
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own  pride,  and  mistakes  the  desire  of  being  esteemed  for  the 
desire  of  being  worthy  of  esteem. . 

Id  reality,  pride  can  never  be  any  thing  more  than  a  secret 
and  disguised  desire  of  the  public  esteem.  Why  will  the  same 
man,  who,  in  the  forests  of  Americat  derives  his  vanity  from  the 
strength  and  agility  of  his  body,  be  less  proud  of  these  advan- 
.  tages  in  France,  where  their  want  is  compensated  by  more  es* 
aential  qualifications  ?  It  is  because  strength  and  agility  of  body 
neither  can  nor  ought  to  be  so  much  esteemed  by  a  Frenchman 
as  by  a  savage. 

To  prove  that  pride  is  only  a  disguised  love  of  esteem,  let  us 
suppose  a  man  solely  possessed  by  the  desire  of  raising  in  his 
mind  an  assurance  of  his  own  excellence  and  superiority* 
Upon  this  supposition,  that  superiority,  which  is  the  most  per- 
sonal and  the  most  independent  of  chance,  will  doubtless  ap- 
pear the  most  flattering;  and,  therefore,  if  he  be  to  choose 
either  literary  or  military  glory»  he  would  give  the  preference 
to  the  former*  Would  he  contradict  CaBsar  himself?  would 
he  not  confess  with  that  hero,  that  the  laurel  of  victory  is,  by 
the  sensible  part  of  the  public,  always  divided  between  the 
genera],  the  soldier,  and  chance;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  laurels  of  the  Muses  belong  without  participation  to  those 
whom  they  inspire  ?  would  he  not  confess  that  chance  might 
often  place  ignorance  and  cowardice  on  the  triumphant  car, 
and  that  it  has  never  crowned  the  brow  of  a  stupid  author  ? 

In  consulting  only  his  pride,  that  is,  the  desire  of  entertain- 
ing a  high  opinion  of  his  own  excellence,  it  is  certain,  that  lite- 
rary glory  would  appear  the  most  desirable.  The  preference 
we  give  a  great  general  above  a  profound  philosopher,  would 
not,  in  this  respect,  alter  his  opinion  :  he  would  perceive,  that, 
if  the  public  have  a  higher  esteem  for  the  general  than  for  the 
philosopher,  it  is  because  the  talents  of  the  first  have  a  more 
speedy  influence  on  the  public  happiness,  and  that  the  maxims 
of  a  wise  man  must  appear  of  immediate  use  only  to  a  small 
namber  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  instruction. 

Yet,  if  there  be  nobody  in  France  who  would  not  prefer  the 
glory  of  arms  to  that  of  literature^  I  conclude  from  thence,  that 
it  is  only  to  the  desire  of  being  esteemed  that  they  owe  the  de- 
ls M 
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■ire  nf  being  worthy  of  eaieein,  and  ihat  pride 


In  order  to  prove  ihat  this  p.iision  of  pride  or  esteem  ii  pro 
duced  by  the  tense!)  it  is  proper  now  lo  inquire  if  any  one  ri« 
•ire*  e^eeni  for  its  own  sake,  and  if  this  fondncsi  fur  esteem  i 
not  the  olTcct  of  the  fear  of  pal  n  and  (he  love  of  pleo 


To  what  a 


a  f.Kt. . 


a  lie  nttributed  the  sohcitnde 


with  which  peoplu  cadeavour  lo  oblain  the  etteem  of  the  f>ub< 
lie?  Is  it  owing  lo  an  inward  diirtrust  of  our  merit,  and  conse- 
<]uently  to  pride,  thai,  being  desirous  of  esteeming  ournrlvra, 
ant]  not  being  able  to  do  it  alone,  ne  want  the  public  suffrage 
loptop  ihe  high  opinion  we  haveof  ooraelves,  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  dclicioua  thoughts  of  our  own  excellence  ? 

But  if  we  owe  the  love  of  esteem  only  lo  this  motive,  lb«-n 
the  most  extcaiive  esteem,  ibnt  is,  such  m  should  be  granted  by 
the  grofile«t  number  of  men,  vvouldi  without  doubt,  appear  the 
roost  flattering  and  desirable,  as  the  most  proper  to  silence  in 
our  minds  an  importunate  distrust,  and  to  make  us  rest  saiiEBed 
with  our  own  mtrit.  Now,  supposing  that  the  planets  were 
inhabited  by  beinga  like  ourielres,  and  that  one  of  the  loha- 
hiianis  of  those  worlds  Citme  every  moment  to  inform  us  of  wliat 
paisetJ  there,  and  lhat  a  roan  had  the  choice  either  of  having 
the  esteem  of  his  own  country,  or  that  of  all  those  cetestid 
worlds )  upon  this  nuppoBition,  is  it  not  evident,  that  he  wouM 
desire  the  most  extensive  esteem,  that  is,  that  of  all  th« 
planelary  inhabitants,  and  that  ihvy  should  give  him  the  pre> 
ference  to  all  his  fellow-citizens  i  There  i^i  however,  nobody, 
who,  in  this  cute,  would  not  determine  in  fatour  of  the  national 
esteem.  We  then  do  not  owe  this  love  of  esteem  to  our  de»it« 
of  being  firmly  assured  of  our  own  merit,  but  to  the  advanuijO 
this  esteem  procures  for  us. 

In  order  to  be  convinced  of  this,  let  any  roan  put  ibe  follow, 
ing  question  lo  himself,  W  hence  comes  the  solicitude  wiih  which 
ihoH-,  ivho  declare  them«L-lvea  (he  must  anxiously  fund  of  the 
public  esleemi  seek  for  high  posts  in  those  periods  uf  Lime, 
when,  crossed  hy  intrigues  and  cabals,  they  can  be  of  no  ser- 
vice lotbeir  country ;  and  when)  consequently,  they  will  be 
exposed  to  the  derision  of  the  public,  who,  always  equitable  in 
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their  jadgments,  despise  the  man  who  is  so  indifFerent  with 
respect  to  esteem,  as  to  accept  of  a  post,  the  duties  of  which  he 
cemiot  worthily  discharge  ?  Let  him  also  ask  himself,  why  a 
man  it  more  delighted  at  having  the  esteem  of  a  prince  than 
that  of  a  private  person  of  no  consequence?  and  it  will  be 
Ibood  that  in  every  case  our  fondness  for  esteem  is  always  in 
proportion  to  the  advantages  that  may  accrue  from  it. 

If  we  prefer  the  esteem  of  the  ignorant  multitude  to  that  of  a 
few  aelect  persons,  it  is  because  we  see  a  greater  number  of  men 
nbject  to  that  kind  of  empire  which  esteem  rules  over  minds ; 
aad  because  a  greater  number  ot  admirers  more  frequently  lay 
before  as  an  agreeable  image  of  the  pleasures  they  may  pro- 
care  for  us* 

For  this  reason,  we  are  quite  indifferent  with  respect  to  the 
admiratioo  of  a  people  with  whom  we  have  no  contiection ; 
there  are  few  Frenchmen  who  would  be  much  affected  by  the 
ealeem  felt  for  them  by  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Thibet.  If 
there  are  men  who  would  possess  universal  esteem,  and  be 
aazioBi  for  possessing  that  of  the  Terra  Australis,  this  desire  is 
not  the  effect  of  a  greater  love  of  esteem  ;  but  only  flows  from 
the  habit  they  have  acquired  of  uniting  the  idea  of  a  greater 
bappineis  to  the  idea  of  a  greater  esteem  *• 

The  last  and  the  strongest  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  is  here 
advanced  is,  the  disgust  people  have  for  esteem  f,  and  the 
■oaicity  there  is  of  great  men,  in  the  ages  when  no  rewards  are 
adjudged  to  merit.  It  appears  as  if  a  roan,  capable  of  exerting 
great  talents  or  great  virtues,  enters  into  a  tacit  contract  with 
his  coantrj,  by  which  he  promises  to  render  himself  illustrious 
by  his  abilities,  and  by  actions  that  shall  be  of  use  to  his  fellow- 


*  Men  are  habituated  by  the  principles  of  a  good  education  to 
confound  the  idea  of  happiness  with  that  of  esteem.  But  uader  the 
name  of  esteem  they  really  desire  only  the  advautages  it  procures. 

f  Little  is  done  to  merit  esteem  in  countries,  where  it  produces  no 
fmit :  but,  whenever  it  procures  great  advantages,  people  run  to  it, 
like  Leonidas,  to  defend  with  three  hundred  men  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopyfae. 

M  M  2 
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citizens,  provided  they  will  have  the  gratitude  to  ease  his  paias 
aud  assemble  about  him  every  pleasure. 

To  the  negligence  and  punctuality  of  the  public  in  fulfilliD|^ 
these  tacit  engagements  is  owing,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  the 
multitude  or  the  scarcity  of  great  men. 

We  do  not  then  love  esteem  for  its  own  sake,  but  only  for 
the  advantages  it  procures.  In  vain  would  people  arm  them* 
selves  against  this  conclusion,  with  the  example  of  Curtius:  a 
fact,  that  stands  almost  alone  iu  history,  can  prove  DOthiD|^ 
against  principles  so  abundantly  supported  by  experience, 
especially  when  that  very  fact  may  be  attributed  to  other  prin- 
ciples, and  naturally  explained  by  other  causes. 

In  order  to  form  a  Curtius,  it  is  sufBcient  that  a  man,  weary 
of  life,  finds  himself  under  that  unhappy  disorder  of  body  that 
renders  so  many  of  the  English  suicides ;  or  that  in  a  Tery  su- 
perstitious age,  tike  that  in  which  Curtius  lived,  a  man  should 
arise,  who,  having  more  superstitiou  and  credulity  than  the 
rest,  should  fancy,  that  by  sacrificing  himself,  he  should  .obtait 
a  place  among  the  gods.  Upon  either  of  these  suppositions,  be 
might  deFotc  himself  to  death,  either  to  put  an  end  to  his  mi* 
series,  or  to  enter  into  the  possession  of  celestial  pleasures. 

The  conclusion  of  this  chapter  is,  that  people  desire  to  be 
worthy  of  esteem  only  to  enjoy  esteem,  aed  that  they  desire 
esteem  only  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  annexed  to  it :  a  fondness  for 
esteem  is  then  a  disguised  love  of  pleasure.  Now,  if  there  be 
only  two  sorts  of  pleasures,  the  one  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and 
the  other  the  mean.<{  of  acquiring  them,  (for  these  means  are 
ranked  in  the  class  of  pleasures,  because  the  hope  of  obtaining 
them  is  the  beginning  of  pleasure,  but  of  a  pleasure  that  has  no 
real  existence  till  this  hope  is  realized,)  natural  sensuality  is 
then  the  seed  that  produces  pride,  and  all  the  other  passions, 
among  which  I  include  friendship;  which,  being  in  appear- 
ance more  independent  of  the  pleasures  of  sense,  deserves  to  be 
examined,  in  order  to  confirm,  by  this  last  example,  all  thatrhai 
been  here  said  on  the  origin  of  the  passions. 
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CHAP.  xrv. 


OF    FRIENDSHIP. 

Love  implies  wanl,  and  there  is  no  friendship  without  it; 
for  lhi»  woulil  be  an  efTuct  niihout  a  cause.  All  men  have 
nor  the  lanie  wants,  and  therefore  iht  friendship  thai  snbsiitt 
between  them  is  founded  on  difterent  motives:  sunie  want 
pleasure  or  nionry,  othen credit ;  those  conversation,  and  these 
^^confidem,  to  whom  they  may  diaburihen  their  hearts.  There 
^■B  consequently  friends  of  money  *,  of  intrigue,  of  ifae  miad. 


^^^  Penoni  have  hitherto  taken  intolerable  pains  to  repeat  after  each 
other,  that  those  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  in  the  hit  of  friends,  vhose 
intereilod  views  makes  them  love  ui  onl^  for  our  money.  This  kind 
of  friendship  ii  errtainlj  not  the  most  Ballcruie ;  but  it  is  nererUiD- 
less  a  real  friendship.  Men,  for  instance,  love  in  a  comptroller-gene- 
ml  the  power  he  has  of  obliging  them  i  and  in  most  of  them  the  love 
of  the  pemm  is  incoqiorated  with  the  loic  of  the  money.  Why  it  the 
name  of  frlcudtbip  refuw^d  to  this  Knsationi  Men  do  not  luve  u* 
for  oursclvM,  but  atwajs  uu  some  oilier  account,  aad  the  above- 
mentioned  it  ni  good  as  any  other.  A  man  is  in  love  with  a  woman  j 
can  il  be  said  that  he  does  not  love  her,  )>ecauK  he  oulj  Bdmirei  the 
beauties  of  her  e;ci  or  tomplciion  ?  But.  it  is  laid,  the  rich  man, 
when  reduced  to  poverty,  is  no  longer  beloved.  Tbii  i>  not  denied; 
but  when  the  tmall-poi  robs  a  woman  of  her  beauty,  all  addrcMes  to 
her  commonly  eeaie ;  though  this  is  no  pro<if  that  she  was  not  be- 
loved w[iile  ihe  wai  beautiful.  Suppose  a  friend,  in  whom  we  had 
the  greatest  cooUdcnce,  and  for  whose  mind,  disposition,  and  charac- 
ter, we  had  Ihe  lijgbcit  eitocm,  hod  luddenly  become  blind,  de^f,  and 
dumb  1  we  shoidd  regret  io  him  the  loss  of  a  friend ;  we  should  still 
ropecl  bii  memory  I  hut,  in  fact,  we  should  no  longer  love  him} 
because  he  would  have  no  resemblance  of  the  man  we  had  loved. 
If  »  coniplrollcr-gencral  falls  into  disgrace,  we  no  longer  love  him, 
for  this  reason,  because  he  is  the  friend  who  ia  auddenly  become  blind, 
deaf,  and  dumb.  It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  man  aniioui  for 
money  has  great  tcndcmen  for  him  who  can  procure  it  for  him. 
WhocTcr  has  tliis  want  of  money,  is  born  the  friend  of  the  po*t  of 
CORiptroUer-gcueral,  and  of  him  who  pOMCurs  il.    Hit  love  i>  intciibcd 
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and  of  m't'orase.  Nothing  can  be  of  more  ate  than  to 
contidrr  frieadsbip  under  ibu  poiol  of  riew^  and  to  Ibna 
clear  idea*  of  it. 

In  friend «h-p,  as  in  loTe,  people  fonn  the  niott  romaattc 
idea*:  they  a]wayf  learrh  for  the  hero«  and  trtry  instant  think 
they  bare  found  him:  thty  haag  upon  the  firrt  thai  offars; 
they  love  him,  whJc  they  know  hule  of  him^  and  arc  dcaraaa 
of  knowing  him  better;  bat  no  looner  it  their  cariunty  *T'ifrti| 
than  they  are  dif^sted.  They  have  not  fonnd  the  haro  af 
romaacf .  Thus  we  become  t uiceptible  of  tome  regard*  hat  aie 
iDcapaMe  of  friendihip.  It  ii  therefore  for  the  iaieiati  af 
friend6bip  iu«.lf  that  we  should  hare  clear  ideas  of  it* 

1  coiifi-n,  that,  in  considering  it  as  a  reciprocal  waof«  it  cao- 
not  but  be  acknowledged,  that  it  i»  %ery  diffictiit  for  tha  nine 
wants,  and  consequently  fur  the  saoie  friendihip\  to  rabwt 
between  two  men  for  a  loo^  coune  of  time  ;  and,  tharafonk 
Botbiag  U  more  unconoion  than  friendship  of  long  liandtagf^ 


in  the  inTratory  of  the  mornblef  and  otensib  bdoogiDg  ta  kh 
office.    It  if  then  oar  ranitj  that  makes  ot  refbie  giving  tbe  aaailk 
to  lelfiih  and  necetsarr  a  panion.     Tpon  which,  I  ihaO  okw.iti,  Ihtf 
the  mcift  solid  inrf  durable  friendshtpi  are  coBtnonly  thote  of  virCafltt 
men,  however  villams  themsrlrei  are  mtcrpfiMe  of  it.    If,  ai  we  an 
forced  to  cuafew,  friendshrp  is  only  the  tnsatioa  by  which  two  mca 
are  united,  we  cannot  denT,  but  that  friendship  tahtittt  bet  awn  Ife 
wicked,  without  contradvctin^  the  most  anlhentic  fmeU.    Can  we*  ftr 
■•utance.  doubt  that  two  conftpiraton  may  be  united  by  the  wanNd 
friendship  ?   that  Jafiler  did  nut  loYe  James  Piero  f  that  OdaTiv^ 
who  «ai  crrfainly  not  a  lirtuous  man,  did  not  love  Mecvnasi  wbt 
was  at  best  but  a  weak  nnui }    The  power  of  frieoddiip  b  not  in  pft- 
portiun  to  the  honesty  of  two  friends,  but  to  the  force  of  the  intend 
by  t«hich  they  are  united. 

*  The  circumsinneef  in  which  two  friends  ought  to  be  fomd,  bci( 
once  ;:iTen,  and  their  rharaclm  known  t  if  they  are  ever  to  qmrrd, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  man  of  |K-netralion,  by  fomeeing  tkt 
time  ikhen  these  two  men  wuulJ  cease  to  be  reciprocally  of  na 
other,  might  calculate  the  moment  when  their  rupture  wouU 
as  an  astronomer  ralnilatn  I  ho  time  of  an  eclipse. 

i  We  oii;:ht  not  to  cunf«iuiid  «illi  fri^mUiiip  llie  chains  of  habit, 
the  miiectftti  ettcetn  felt  for  an  utkuowkMleed  friend,  or  thai  happf 
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Friendship  ia  much  more  durable  than  love ;  and  yet  has, 
however,  iU  birth,  its  increase,  and  decay;  bat  those  who 
^ve  not  felt  its  power,  never  pass  from  the  warmest  friend- 
ship to  the  severest  hatred,  nor  are  they  ever  exposed  to  the 
pain  of  detesting  him  they  have  loved.  Does  a  friend  dis- 
appoint ouf  expectations ?  we  are  not  enraged  against  him: 
we  give  a  sigh  to  human  nature,  and  with  tears  exclaim.  My 
friend  has  no  longer  need  of  me ! 

it  is  difficult  enongh  to  form  clear  ideas  of  friendship.  With 
respect  to  this  passion,  all  about  us  contribute  to  deceive  us. 
There  are  some,  who,  to  render  themselves  more  worthy  of 
esteem  in  their  own  eyes,  exaggerate  to  themselves  their  aflTec- 
tm  for  their  friends ;  make  romantic  descriptions  of  friendship, 
nod  persuade  themselves  that  they  are  real ;  till  a  proper  oc- 
casion, by  undeceiving  both  them  and  their  friends,  convinces 
them  that  they  did  not  love  them  so  much  as  they  thought 
they  did. 

These  frequently  pretend,  that  they  are  desirous  of  loving, 
and  of  being  warnily  beloved.  But  we  are  never  so  violently 
aflected  with  the  virtues  of  a  man  as  when  we  first  see  him  i 
lor,  as  cnstom  renders  ns  insensible  to  personal  beauties,  a  good 
understanding,  and  even  the  qualities  of  the  soul,  we  are  ne- 
ver so  strongly  agitated  as  by  the  pleasure  of  surprise  :  a  man 
•f  wit  said  pleasantly  enough  on  this  occasion,  that  those,  who 
would  i>€  beloved  *  with  such  warmth,  xmght  in  friendship, 
as  well  as  in  .love,  to  have  many  new  passions,  but  none  of  them 
lasting;  because,  added  he,  the  beginnings  in  both  have  al- 
ways the  most  lively  and  tender  moments. 

— ~^^- — -  —  -  ■    11  ■  -  ■       * 

point  of  honour,  so  useful  to  society,  that  makes  us  keep  an  acquaint- 
ance with  those  whom  we  call  our  friends.  We  perform  the  same  scr- 
Tioes  for  them,  that  we  did  when  they  filled  us  with  Uie  warmest  sen- 
sations; though  in  reality  we  do  not  want  their  company,  and  do  not 
love  them. 

*  Friendshqi  is  not,  as  some  people  pretend,  a  perpetual  tender  sen- 
saUon,  because  mankind  are  never  constant  in  any  thing.  Between 
the  most  cordial  friends  there  happen  moments  of  coolness :  friendship 
is  tiien  a  continual  succession  of  warmth  and  coolness ;  the  latter  are 
vcfj  rare. 
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are  ten  hypocritm 
they  do  not 
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But  for  one  who  imposes  on  himieir,  iher 
in  frienilihip,  whn  prclend  to 
feel,  make  many  dupes,  but 
They  paint  friendship  in  lively  but  false  colours;  briug  only 
alteniive  to  llieir  own  inlerusl,  ibcy  eudeavour  to  miike  uthen 
model  themaclves  id  their  favour  ufierthe  portrait  they  draw 
of  that  pastion  *. 

Mnn  being  expoxed  to  so  m^iny  errors,  it  ii  very  dilScalt  lo 

«blain  adequate  iiteaa  of  friendship.     But  what  eril,  ny  they, 

Ii  there  in  exaggerating  a  little  the  force  of  this  lonsatioo  ?   The 

«vil  of  halrtuating  men  to  expect  from  their  friend>  perfection* 

\  sol  to  be  found  in  human  nature. 

An  inrinite  number  of  sensible  men,  seduced  by  such  pic* 
tares,  have  long  pu^^utd  a  vain  chimera  ;  but,  being  at  length 
inlrghlencd  by  experience,  are  become  disgusted  with  friend- 
•hip,  for  whose  connuctiuna  ifacy  had  been  well  adapted)  had 
tbey  not  formed  ideas  of  it  that  were  loo  romantic. 

Friendahip  supposes  a  nant  i  and  the  more  thii  want  it  fell, 
the  more  lively  will  be  the  fricndsliip :  the  waat  is  then  the 
measure  of  the  sensatton.  A  man  and  woman,  escuping  ship- 
wreck, save  themselves  on  a  desert  island:  where,  having  no 
hope  of  ever  seeing  their  native  country,  they  are  forced  to 
lend  ilieir  mutual  assistance,  to  defend  themselves  from  iba 
wild  beasiii,  to  enjuy  life,  and  lu  escape  despair :  no  friendsbip 


*  It  maj,  perhaps,  require  courage,  and  a  capacity  for  friendship, 
to  enable  a  pcnion  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  it  i  Tor  ne  are  at  least  rertaia 
or  railing  againat  lu  Ihe  hypocrites  in  friendship :  there  arc  some  of 
tJiese,  who,  like  bragging  cowards,  are  alwaj*  boasting- of  (heir  ex> 
ploilt.  Let  those  who  pretend  to  be  susceptible  of  friendship,  read 
the  ToXArii  of  Lucian,  and  aak  theiuselvci  If  the;  arc  capable  of  Uie 
action*  which  friendship  made  the  Scythians  and  Greeks  perform  I  If 
Ihcy  examine  themwlves  nitli  sincerity,  they  trill  confess,  that,  in 
this  age,  we  have  not  even  the  idea  of  tbia  kind  of  frimdriiip.  Thus, 
among  Ihe  Scythians  and  Greeks,  friendship  was  placed  in  the  rank  of 
the  virtnet.  A  Scythian  could  not  have  above  tvo  friendx;  hut  he 
itai  to  stop  at  ootliiug  in  serviug  llieui.  I'hcy  were  in  port  animated 
by  the  love  of  cilectn,  under  the  name  uf  friendshipi  for  friendship 
alone  would  never  have  been  so  courageous. 
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tan  be  more  warm  than  that  between  this  man  and  woman, 
who  would  have  perhaps  hated  each  other,  had  they  remained 
at  Parii.  If  one  of  them  happen  to  perish,  the  other  has 
really  lost  the  half  of  himself;  no  grief  can  equal  his:  he  must 
haf  e  dwelt  alone  in  a  desert  island,  who  can  be  sensible  of  all 
itf  Tiolence  ? 

As  the  force  of  friendship  is  always  proportioned  to  our 
wants,  there  are  forms  of  government,  manners,  circumstances, 
and,  in  short,  ages,  more  favourable  to  friendship  than  others. 

Id  the  ages  of  chivalry,  when  they  chose  a  companion  in 
arms,  and  two  knights  shared  in  the  glory  and  dangeri  and 
when  the  cowardice  of  one  might  cost  the  life  and  honour  of 
the  other,  they  became,  from  interest,  more  careful  in  the 
choice  of  their  friends,  and  consequently  more  closely  united 
to  them. 

When  the  fashion  of  duels  supplied  the  place  of  chivalry, 
the  men,  who  with  their  friends  daily  exposed  themselves  to 
the  danger  of  death,  became  more  dear  to  each  other.  Friend* 
ship  then  was  held  in  great  veneration,  and  reckoned  among 
the  virtues:  it  supposed  in  the  knights  and  duellists  great 
loyalty  and  valour;  virtues  that  were  honoured,  and  ought  to 
be  so,  as  these  virtues  were  almost  always  in  action*. 

It  is  proper  sometimes  to  recollect,  that  the  same  virtues  are, 
at  different  times,  more  or  less  valued,  according  to  their  un« 
equal  use  in  different  ages. 

Who  doubts  that  in  revolutions  and  times  of  distress,  arid  in 
a  form  of  government  that  seems  to  favour  factions,  friendship 
is  stronger  and  more  courageous  than  when  every  thing  is  in 
a  state  of  tranquillity  ?  History  furnishes  us  with  a  thousand 
examples  of  heroism  of  this  kind.  Friendship  then  supposes 
a  man  possessed  of  courage,  discretion,  fineness,  knowledge, 
and  prudence :  qualities  that  being  absolutely  necessary  in 
tronblesome  times,  and  rarely  to  be  fotind  in  the  same  man^ 
ought  to  render  him  extremely  dear  to  his  friend. 


*  BftAVK  was  then  s^non^mous  to  honest  ;  and,  from  the  remains 
df  anoent  custom,  vre  still  say  a  brave  mav,  when  we  mean  one  who 
is  loyal  and  honest. 

N   N 
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Our  mxnnen  do  not  rtqiiirp  the  rame  perfection!*  in  our 
friends,  because  these  perfections  are  of  no  use  In  ui:  we  hare 
no  imporl;int  secrets  lo  trust,  nor  battles  to  fighi,  and  conse- 
quently have  no  occasion  either  for  prudence,  Icnonledge,  dis- 
cretion, or^ourage,  in  a  friend. 

In  the  actual  furm  of  our  government,  the  individuals  are 
not  united  by  any  cominon  intt:re.«i.  In  order  to  make  otir 
fortunes,  we  have  lees  ne«l  of  friends  than  of  an  infinile 
number  of  protectors,  Luxury,  and  «  hat  is  called  the  spirit 
of  society,  have  tecured  a  great  numlier  of  men  from  the  want 
of  friendship.  No  motive,  no  inlercit,  is  now  sullicient  to 
make  us  overlook  the  seeming  or  real  faults  of  our  friends.— 
There  Is  therefore  no  frieodship-t- ;  we  do  not  affix  to  the  word 
friend  even  the  same  ideas  as  formerly ;  we  may  in  this  age 
cry  out  with  Aristotle  {,  "  O  my  friendi!  no  longer  is  there  a 
friend  to  be  fnunil." 

Now,  if  there  are  ages,  manners,  and  forms  of  gov  e  mm  en  I, 
wherein  there  ia  more  or  less  need  of  a  friend,  and  if  iho 


*  In  the  prvienl  agf ,  friendihi|)  rajuiro  scarcely  any  quBlificationl. 
An  infinite  iiamber  of  men  give  themselves  out  for  true  friends,  in 
order  to  appear  of  some  consequence.  Others  become  hackney  soli- 
cttorf  in  utiier  people's  aCairs,  in  order  to  acipc  the  pain  of  having 
nothing  to  do :  others  perform  aervico,  but  make  the  persons  th«y 
hate  ubli^wl  p«y  dear  for  them,  iy  the  lost  of  their  Ubortj  i  and  some 
teti  others,  in  ibort,  believe  tbcmscivos  worthy  of  frietuJship.  became 
they  are  the  sure  guardians  of  a  tecret,  anil  bavo  the  virtues  uf  a 
slrong  box. 

t  Thus,  sajs  the  proverb,  we  ihould  say  wc  have  many  friend*, 
and  think  we  have  but  few. 

f  Kvery  body  repeats  after  Aristotle,  tliat  there  is  no  such  thing  I* 
a  fricQi)  to  be  found,  and  jct  each  maintaini  that  he  is  a  good  friend. 
Two  such  ciinlradiclory  proposilinn*  can  only  arise  from  the  great 
number  of  hjpomtei  in  paint  of  frienilship,  and  there  being  many 
men  who  do  nut  know  thcinscKcs. 

Tbe»c  last,  as  1  have  alrcadj  said,  nill  nppo<e  some  of  the  propo- 
titiont  in  Utii  rhapter.  I  shall  have  their  clamours  against  me  i  but, 
jnhappilj  fur  Uiein,  1  bare  uperience  on  mj  side. 


i 


I 
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warmth  of  friendship  is  prnpoiiioned  to  the  greatneu  of  thit 
want,  there  are  also  siluaiions  ill  which  the  heart  become*  more 
eatily  opened  to  the ailmisaioQ  of  friendship;  and  these  are  com- 
tnonly  ihoie  where  we  have  more  frequeat  need  of  the  auist- 
ance  of  others. 

The  unfortunate  are,  in  general,  the  most  tender  friends: 
united  by  their  reciprocal  distresses,  they  enjoy,  while  eori- 
doliDg  tbemisforlunpsof  a  friend,  the  pleasure  of  bein|{  atTectcd 
with  their  own. 

What  I  hare  said  on  circumstances,  I  alto  say  of  characters : 
there  are  aome  who  cannot  live  without  a  friend.  The  first  are 
tho«e  of  a  weak  and  timid  disposition,  who,  in  their  whole  con- 
duct, never  conclude  on  any  thing  without  the  advice  and  as- 
sistance of  others;  the  second  are,  the  persons  of  a  gloomy, 
•evere,  and  tyrannical,  temper,  who  are  the  warm  (nendi  of 
those  over  whom  they  vent  their  spleen ;  these  are  like  one  of 
the  wives  of  Socrates,  who,  at  the  news  of  the  death  of  that 
great  man,  became  more  inconsolable  than  the  seconil,  who, 
being  of  a  mild  and  amiable  disposition,  lost  in  Socrates  only 
a  husband,  while  the  other  lust  in  him  the  martyr  of  her  ca- 
pricious temper,  and  the  only  man  who  couM  bear  wiib  it. 

There  are,  iu  short,  mi-'n  free  from  all  ambition  or  strong 
pMsion*,  and  whose  sole  delight  is  in  the  conversation  of  men 
of  sense  and  learning.  In  the  present  system  of  manners,  the 
men  of  thia  rast.  if  they  are  virtuous,  are  the  must  tender  and 
faithful  of  their  friends.  Their  souls,  always  open  to  friend- 
ship, know  all  its  charrna  ;  and  having,  upon  my  supposition, 
no  passion  that  can  counterbalance  this  sensation,  it  becomes 
their  only  want ;  thus  tbey  are  sensible  of  a  very  rational  and 
courageous  friend*hip,  without  however  having  so  much  as  that 
oflhe  Greeks  and  Romans. 

From  a  contrary  reason,  people  are,  in  general,  the  less  sus- 
ceptible of  friendship,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  inde- 
pendent of  other  men.  Thus  the  rich  and  powerful  are  com- 
monly but  little  sensible  of  friendship  ;  and  generally  pass  fur 
men  without  feeling.  In  fact,  whether  men  are  naturally 
crxiel  whenever  they  can  be  so  with  impunity,  whether  th« 
rich  and  powerful  coiuider  the  miseries  of  otbert  aa  a  reproach 
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to  their  own  happiness;  or,  in  short,  whether  they  desire  to 
be  delivered  from  the  importunate  reqnests  of  the  unhappy^  it 
is  certain,  that  they  almost  constantly  treat  the  miserable  with 
inhumanity*.  The  sight  of  the  unfortunate  has  on  most  men 
the  eflect  of  Medusa's  head :  at  his  aspect,  hearts  are  turned  to 
stone. 

There  are,  be.sides,  some  persons  quite  indifferent  with  re- 
spect to  friendship  ;  and  others  who  enjoy  a  self-sufficiency  f  • 
Accustomed  to  seek  for,  and  to  find,  happiness  in  themselves* 
and  being  become  too  knowing  to  be  made  dupes,  they  cannot 
preserve  a  happy  ignorance  of  the  wickedness  of  mankind  ; 
a  precious  ignorance*  which  in  early  youth  locks  so  closely 
the  bonds  of  friendship  ;  thus  they  are  but  little  sensible  of  the 
charms  of  this  sensation  ;  not  that  they  are  now  incapable  of 
feeling  it.  These  are  often,  as  a  very  sensible  lady  said^  rather 
disabused  than  insensible. 


^•f 


*  The  least  fault  a  man  in  distress  commits  b  a  sofficient  pro* 
fence  for  the  rich  to  refuse  him  all  assbtance  f  they  would  have  the 
unhappy  entirely  perfect. 

t  There  are  few  men  of  this  class  i  the  power  of  finding  a  su£Bciency 
in  ourselves,  which  is  made  an  attribute  of  the  Deity,  and  we  ava 
forced  to  revere  in  him,  is  alwayi  placed  in  the  rank  of  the  vicel. 
v^en  it  is  found  in  man.  Thus  we  blame  under  one  appellation,  what 
we  admire  under  another.  How  many  times  have  people,  under  the 
name  of  inscnsibilitv,  reproached  M.  de  Fontcnclle  for  the  power  of 
being  self-sunicieut ;  that  is,  of  bein^  one  of  the  wisest  and  happiest 
of  all  mankind. 

As  the  princes  of  Madagascar  make  war  on  their  neighbours,  whose 
lAocks  are  more  numerous  than  theirs,  they  always  repeat  these  words* 
<*  Those  are  our  enemies  who  are  richer  and  more  happy  than  wei"  so 
we  may  assure  ourselves,  that,  after  their  example,  most  men  declare 
war  against  the  wise.  They  hate  in  him  a  moderation  of  temper* 
which,  reducing  his  desires  to  his  possessions,  makes  him  a  reproach  to 
their  conduct,  and  renders  the  wise  too  independent  of  them.  They 
regard  this  independence  as  the  seed  of  all  the  vices,  because  they  per- 
ceive thai  the  source  of  humanity  would  be  dried  up,  as  soon  as  a  pe« 
riod  was  put  to  their  reciprocal  wants. 

These  wise  men  ought,  however,  to  be  very  dear  to  society.     If 
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It  follows,  from  what  I  have  said,  that  the  power  of  friend* 
ship  is  always  proportioned  to  men's  want  of  each  other  *  ;  and 
that  this  want  is  varied  according  to  the  difference  of  ages, 
manners,  forms  of  government,  circumstances,  and  characters. 
But  if  friendship,  it  be  objected,  be  a  want,  it  is  at  least  no 
natural  want.  What  is  a  friend  ?  Is  it  not  a  relation  of  choice  ? 
We  desire  a  friend  to  live,  in  a  manner,  in  him,  to  pour  out 


/extraordinary  wisdom  sometimes  renders  them  indifferent  with  respect 
to  the  friendship  of  particular  persons,  it  also  makes  them,  as  we  find 
from  the  example  of  the  Abbe  de  Saint  Pierre  and  Fontenelle,  pour 
out  on  human  nature  in  general  all  those  tender  sensations  which  the 
most  lively  passions  force  ui  to  lavish  on  a  single  individual.  Far 
diflferent  from  those  men  who  are  not  good,  because  they  have  been 
Imposed  upon,  and  whose  goodness  decreases  in  proportion  as  they 
obtain  more  knowledge,  the  wise  man  alone  may  be  constantly  good, 
because  he  alone  knows  mankind.  Their  wickedness  does  not  fill  him 
with  indignation :  he,  like  Democritus,  sees  in  them  none  but  fools  or 
diiUren,  against  whom  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  be  offended,  and  who 
are  more  worthy  of  pity  than  of  anger.  He  considers  them  with  the 
•ye  of  a  mechanic,  who  examines  the  working  of  a  machine,  and, 
without  insulting  humanity,  complains  that  nature  has  united  the  pre- 
pervation  of  one  being  to  the  destruction  of  another ;  that  to  afford 
nourishment,  he  orders  the  hawk  to  seize  in  his  talons  the  dove ;  made 
it  necessary  for  the  insect  to  be  devoured  j  and  rendered  every  being 


If  the  laws  alone  are  dispassionate  judges,  the  wise  man,  in  this 
lespect,  resembles  the  laws.  His  indifference  is  always  just  and  im« 
partial}  this  ought  always  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  vir- 
tues of  a  placeman,  whose  too  great  want  of  friends  always  lays  him 
ymder  the  necessity  of  being  guilty  of  some  act  of  injustice. 

In  fine,  the  wise  man  alone  may  be  generous,  because  he  is  inde- 
pendent. Those,  united  by  reciprocal  bonds  of  utility,  cannot  be 
liberal  to  each  other.  Friendship  can  only  make  exchanges,  and  no- 
thing but  independence  can  offer  gifts, 

*  If  we  loved  a  friend  only  for  himself,  we  should  never  consider 
any  thing  but  his  happiness ;  we  should  not  reproach  him  for  being 
so  long  without  seeing  or  writing  to  us :  wc  should  say  that  he  had 
probably  spent  his  time  more  agreeably,  and  should  rejoice  in  his 
happiness. 
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<rar  Kul  into  his,  and  to  enjoy  a  converNtion  which  conGiIvnce 
Blvray*  renders  detigbtful.  This  pauioD  i*  then  rounded  n«i- 
ibei  on   the  fear  of  pais  nor  tlie  lov«  of  (eiuual  pleawire. 

IBut,  I  reply,  in  what  does  the  charm  of  the  (ronverwiion  of 
a  friend  consist?  It  Is  in  the  charm  of  speakiug  of  oaneUei> 
Has  fuftuoe  placed  us  in  a  coroforlable  situation?  We  con- 
verse with  a  friend,  on  ihe  means  of  increasing  our  wealth, 
our  honour,  our  credit,  and  our  reputation.  Are  we  in  low 
circuniBiancea  ?  We  seek  with  the  same  friend  the  roeana  of 
deliTchng  ourselves  from  indigence;  and  his  conversation 
saves  us,  at  least,  the  weariness  we  should  fceU  while  under 
misfortunes,  from  Ihe  pain  of  engaging  in  IndifTerent  coover- 
ealioDs.  It  is  always  of  these  pains,  or  of  these  pleasuret,  that 
a  person  talks  to  bis  friend.  Now,  if  there  be  no  true  plea- 
sures or  pains,  as  I  have  already  proved,  hut  physical  pain 
and  pleasure;  if  the  means  of  procunog  ihem  arise  from  tha 
pleasure  uf  hope,  which  supposes  the  existence  of  the  first, 
and  are  only  a  consequence  of  them ;  it  follows,  that  fiiend- 
ihip,  as  well  as  avarice,  pride,  ambition,  and  the  other  pa»- 
aions,  is  the  immediate  efi'ect  of  physical  sensibility. 

As  the  last  proof  of  this  truth,  I  am  going  to  shew  that, 
with  Ihe  assistance  of  these  pleasures  and  pains,  we  may  ex- 
cite in  our  minds  alt  kinds  of  passions;  and  that  therefore 
Ihe  pleasures  and  pains  of  sense  are  the  prolific  seed  of  all  seo- 


CHAP.   XV. 

THAT  THE  FEAR  OF  NATURAL  PAIK.  OR  THE  DESIRE  OF 
NATURAL  PLEASURE,  MAY  EXCITE  AU  THE  PAS- 
SIONS. 

Ir  we  open  history,  we  shall  find,  that  in  all  the  countriei 
where  certain  virtues  were  encouraged  by  the  hope  of  sensusl 
pleasures,  these  virtues  were  more  common,  and  cast  a  greater 
lustre. 
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Why  were  the  Cretans,  the  Boeotians,  and,  in  general*  all 
Iht  people  most  addicted  to  lore,  most  distinguished  by  their 
hnvery?  Ik  is  becanse  the  women  granted  their  faTours  only. 
to  the  brave ;  because  the  pleasures  of  love,  as  Plutarch  and 
Plato  observe,  are  most  proper  to  exalt  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  the  most  worthy  of  rewarding  heroes  and  vir* 
tooos  men. 

It  was  probably  from  this  motive  that  the  Roman  senate,  the 
Tile  flatterers  of  Csesar,  resolved,  as  some  historians  relate,  to 
grant  hiast  by  an  express  law,  the  right  of  enjoying  all  the 
Uonan  ladies.  This  is  auo  the  reason  which,  according  to 
die  Grecian  manners,  made  Plato  say,  that,  after  a  battle,  the 
auiit  beaotifiil  ought  to  be  the  reward  of  the  most  valiant;  a 
profect  of  which  Epaminondas  himself  had  some  idea,  since* 
at  the  battle  of  Lenctra,  he  placed  the  lover  by  the  side  of  his 
Mistress ;  a  method  which  he  always  considered  as  most  pro* 
per  to  secure  military  success.  How  greatly  indeed  are  we 
influenced  by  the  pleasures  of  sense  !  They  rendered  the  sacred 
battalion  of  the  Thebans  invincible  ;  they  inspired  ancient  na- 
tions w^fa  the  greatest  courage,  when  the  conquerors  divided 
between  them  the  riches  and  the  women  of  the  conquered ; 
they*  in  short,  formed  the  character  of  those  virtuous  Sam- 
aites,  among  whom  the  greatest  beauty  was  the  reward  of  the 
greatest  virtue. 

To  confim  this  truth  by  a  more  circumstantial  eirample,  let 
us  examine  by  what  means  the  famous  Lycurgus  diffused  into 
the  hearts  of  his  fellow-citizens  the  enthusiasm,  and^  if  I  may 
nse  the  term,  the  fever,  of  virtue ;  and  we  shall  see  that  if  no 
|»eople  surpassed  the  Lacedcemonians  in  courage,  it  was  be- 
canse no  people  honoured  virtue  more,  and  gave  greater  re- 
wards to  valoar.  Let  us  call  to  mind  those  solemn  festivals, 
where,  according  to  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  the  young  and 
beautiful  Lacedaemonian  women  advanced  half  naked,  and 
danced  in  the  assembly  of  the  people.  There^  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  nation,  they  insulted,  by  strokes  of  satire,  those 
who  had  in  battle  discovered  any  symptoms  of  cowardice, 
and  celebrated  in  their  songs  the  young  warriors  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  by  some  great  exploits.    Now,  who 
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can  doubt  that  the  coward,  made  a  but  before  the  whole  na^ 
tioD)  at  which  these  young  girls  shot  their  bitterest  raillery^ 
must  be  tormented  with  shame  and  confusion,  and  filled  with 
the  most  severe  repentance?  What  a  triumph,  on  the  con« 
trary,  was  here  for  the  young  heroes,  who  received  the  palm 
of  glory  from  the  hand  of  beauty ;  who  read  esteem  in  the 
countenances  of  the  old  meuy  and  love  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair, 
with  the  assurance  of  those  favours,  the  very  hope  of  which 
is  a  pleasure !  Can  we  doubt  that  the  young  warrior  was' then 
intoxicated  with  virtue  ?  Thus  the  Spartaus,  eager  for  the 
fight,  rushed  with  fury  into  the  midst  of  the  enemies'  batta^ 
lions,  and,  on  every  side  surrounded  with  death,  sought  for 
nothing  but  glory.  Every  thing  in  this  legislation  concurred 
to  metamorphose  men  into  heroes.  But  to  establish  it,  Ly 
curgos  must  have  been  convinced,  that  pleasure  is  the  only 
and  universal  principle  of  action,  and  been  sensible  that  wo* 
men,  who  every  where  else  seem,  like  the  flowers  of  a  fine 
garden,  to  be  only  made  for  the  ornament  of  the  earth,  and 
to  please  the  eye,  might  be  applied  to  a  nobler  use ;  that  the 
fair,  sunk  and  degraded  among  almost  all  the  people  of  the 
world,  might  enter  into  a  partnership  of  glory  with  the  men« 
divide  with  them  the  laurels  they  made  them  gather,  and  st 
length  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  springs  of  the  legia* 
lation. 

Indeed,  if  the  pleasure  of  love  be  to  man  the  most  lively  of 
his  pleasures,  what  fruitful  seeds  of  courage  are  included  in  it^ 
and  what  ardour  for  brave  actions  may  be  inspired  by  the  de» 
sire  of  women*  ? 

Whoever  will  examine  himself  in  this  particular,  will  be 
sensible  that,  if  the  Spartans  had  been  more  numerous,  that  if 
more  infamy  could  have  been  heaped  on  the  coward,  that  if 
it  had  been  possible  to  have  paid  still  more  respect  and  ho» 
mage  to  valour,  Sparta  would  have  carried  still  farther  the  en* 
thusiasm  of  virtue. 


*  To  what  dreadful  dan;;crs  did  it  expose  David  himself,  when,  to 
obtain  Michal,  he  laid  himself  under  an  obligation  to  cut  off  and 
brin^  to  Saul  the  foreskins  of  two  hundred  Philistines? 
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Let  tt»  suppose  as  a  proof  of  this,  that  penetrating,  if  I  may 
thus  express  myself,  more  deeply  into  the  views  of  nature^  she 
bad  adorned  beautiful  women  with  so  many  charms,  and  af-* 
filed  the  highest  degree  of  pleasure  to  their  enjoyment,  to 
render  them  the  reward  of  the  roost  exalted  courage.  Let  us 
•appose  also,  that,  after  the  example  of  those  virgins,  conse- 
crated to  Iris  or  to  Vesta,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Spartan 
kdies  had  been  consecrated  to  merit;  that,  being  presented 
naked  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people>  they  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  warriors,  as  prizes  obtained  by  their  courage ;  and 
that  these  young  heroes  had  experieuced  at  the  same  instant 
the  doable  intoxication  of  love  and  glory  :  however  fantastical 
and  distant  from  our  manners  this  may  appear,  it  is  certain 
that  it  would  have  rendered  the  Spartans  still  more  brave  and 
Taliaot^  since  the  force  of  virtue  is  always  proportioned  to  the 
pleasure  allotted  for  its  reward. 

I  shall  observe  on  this  subject,  that,  chimerical  as  this  cus* 
torn  is  in  appearance,  it  is  still  in  use  in  the  kingdom  of  Bis- 
nagar^  of  which  Narsinga  is  the  capital.  To  raise  the  courage 
of  the  warriors,  the  king  of  that  country,  according  to  the 
accounts  of  travellers,  purchases,  entertains,  and  dresses  in 
the  most  magnificent  manner,  beautiful  women,  solely  appro- 
priated to  the  pleasures  of  the  warriors  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  some  glorious  exploits.  By  this  means  he  in- 
spires his  subjects  with  the  greatest  courage,  and  draws  to  his 
coart  all  the  warriors  of  the  neighbouring  nations^  who>  flat- 
tered by  the  hope  of  enjoying  these  beautiful  women,  aban- 
;don  their  country,  and  settle  at  Marsinga,  where  they  feed 
only  on  the  flesh  of  lions  and  tigers,  and  drink  nothing  but  the 
blood  of  those  animals*. 

*  The  women  among  the  Gelont  were  obliged  by  the  laws  to  do  all 
the  works  that  required  strength,  as  building  of  houses,  and  cuiti- 
vatiog  the  earth :  but,  to  reward  them  for  their  pains,  the  same  law 
{ranted  them  the  privilege  of  lying  with  every  warrior  they  liked. 
'The  women  were  much  attached  to  this  law.  See  BardezaneSi  quoted 
bjr  fiuiibius  in  his  Evangelical  Preparation. 

o  o 
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It  follows,  from  the  aboTe-nmtioDed  examples^  that  the  plinf 
and  pleasures  of  the  senses  are  capable  of  inspiriog  all  the 
passions,  sensations,  and  yirtaes.  Therefore,  without  having 
recourse  to  distant  ages  and  countries,  I  shall  cite,  as  the  last 
proof  of  this  truth,  those  ages  of  chivalry  when  the  women 
taught  their  pupil  knights  both  the  art  and  the  catechism  of 
love. 

In  these  times,  as  Machieva)  remarks,  and  so  early  as  whea 
the  French  made  their  descent  into  Italy>  they  appeared  so 
brave  and  so  sensible  to  the  posterity  of  the  Romans,  thai 
they  were  animated  by  the  greatest  courage  ;  because,  as  that 
historian  adds,  the  women  granted  their  favours  only  to  the 
most  valiant.  In  order  to  judge  of  the  merit  and  tenderness 
of  a  lover,  they  required  proofs  that  he  had  taken  prisoners  in 
wars,  scaled  the  walls  of  a  city,  or  taken  a  post  from  an 
enemy.  They  chose  rather  to  have  a  lover  perish  than  to  fly. 
A  knight  was  then  obliged  to  fight,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
beauty  of  his  lady,  and  the  excess  of  his  tenderness.  The 
exploits  of  the  knights  were  the  perpetual  subjects  of  conver* 
sation  and  romances,  that  always  recommended  gallantry. 
The  poets  direct  the  knight  in  the  midst  of  the  dangers  of  the 
battle,  to  have  the  picture  of  his  lady  present  in  his  mind; 
and  in  tournaments,  before  the  charge  was  sounded,  be  was 
to  lift  up  his  eyes  to  his  mistress,  as  the  following  ballad 
proves ; 

«*  Servants  d'amour,  re^rdczdoucement, 

"  Aux  eschalTauds,  angcs  de  paradis ; 

•*  Lors  jousterez  fort  &J03  easement, 

**  Et  Youssercz  lionorez&  cheriii.'*  • 

Which  may  be  thus  translated  : 

*•  Ye  gallant  knights,  before  je  toss  the  lanre, 
*'  Or  to  the  deeds  of  chivalry  advance, 


The  inhabitants  of  Florida  have  a  very  stron^  and  agreeable  drink» 
which  they  never  present  to  anr^  except  the  warriors,  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  bravery.  Collection  of  edifyiiig 
Letters. 
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**  Sehold  that  ndiant  circle  of  the  fair, 

"  To  those  bright  forms  direct  jour  Totive  pray'r; 

'*  Implore  the  aid  of  their  angelic  eyes, 

**  Nor  fear  to  die,  when  beauty  is  the  prize.*' 

Thus  every  thing  dictated  love ;  and  by  what  more  powerful 
motive  can  the  mind  be  affected  ?  Is  not  the  step,  the  look, 
the  least  gesture,  of  beauty  sufficient  to  charm  and  intoxicate 
themselves  ?  Is  it  not  in  the  power  of  women  to  give  souls* 
and  bodies,  at  their  pleasure,  to  the  fool  and  the  feeble  ?  And 
did  not  the  Phoenicians,  under  the  names  of  Venus,  or  Astarte, 
raise  altars  to  beauty  ? 

These  altars  could  only  be  pulled  down  by  our  religion :  for 
what  object  can  there  be,  to  him  who  is  not  enlightened  by  the 
eye  of  faitb,  more  worthy  of  our  adoration  than  that  to  which 
Heaven  has  granted  the  precious  trust  of  the  most  lively  of  our 
pleasures  ?— pleasures,  whose  enjoyment  alone  may  enable  us 
to  support  the  painful  burthen  of  life,  and  comfort  us  under 
the  misfortunes  that  attend  our  existence. 

The  general  conclusion  of  what  I  have  said  on  the  origin  of 
<rar  passions  is,  that  sensual  pain  and  pleasure  give  thought 
and  action  to  man,  and  are  the  only  counterpoise  that  moves 
the  moral  world. 

The  passions  are  then  in  us  the  immediate  effect  of  physical 
sensibility :  now>  all  men  are  susceptible  and  sensible  of  pas* 
sions  $  all  consequently  carry  within  them  the  prolific  seeds  of 
the  mental  faculties.  But,  it  may  be  said,  that,  though  all 
men  have  sensibility,  they  have  it  not  in  the  same  degree ; 
thus,  for  instance,  we  see  whole  nations  indifferent  with  re- 
spect to  a  love  of  glory  and  virtue :  now,  if  men  are  not 
susceptible  of  such  strong  passions ;  if  all  are  not  capable  of 
the  same  continuance  of  attention,  that  must  be  considered 
as  the  cause  of  the  great  inequality  of  their  intellectual  facuU 
ties;  hence  it  follows,  that  nature  has  not  given  to  all  men 
the  same  mental  powers. 

In  answer  to  this  objections  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire 
whether  all  men  are  endued  with  equal  sensibility;  this  ques- 
tioOj  which  would  be  more  difficult  to  resolve  than  is  ima- 
I,  would  be  foreign  to  my  subject.    What  I  propose  is  to 

o  o  9 
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70  WBAT  CW-T  T»"S   •■GHT  TO  ATTRIBITK  THE  IXDIF 
reK£>iCE    Or    tEHTu.X     >AT10>5   WITH    REGARD  TO 

IIRTIE. 

T:-  i-rt-^ncie  i>b«fh<:r  'z,-:  iaJiiTerence  of  certaia  BitioM 
w.:h  r.-*p^ct  !o  r.r-.t:  i-ir^nc*  on  nature  or  the  pariicalar  fern 
■-■i'  2r.\KrT.rr.':n:-i,  ».;  r.. . .:  T:r<  know  man;  penetrate  evett 
ir.'.Q  t::e  a';.  -  •  r  tht  :*i:riiT  iicirt;  anJ  recollect,  that,  being 
lora  WQ*.:.:-.-  ..f  j.!«.a*ure  j.r.  i  j.a;n,  he  owts,  to  this  physicil 
sea»ibii:cy,  !..>  (.i-^iocs  i*^^  ti^ai  to  bii  passions  he  owes  all 
lin  ▼irtue'S  aii  1  v.C':s. 

Tbr.se  prin'-iple*  boin::  '^-^  down,  iu  order  to  rcfoWethe 
qi]e<iM<  n  ab<jrc  prof».^<tJ,  uf  must  a(  length  examine  whether 
the  same  pj^.-i.iis,  on  being  moulded  by  different  forms  of  go- 
vernment, dj  Hut  proi.iuce  in  human  beings  the  opposite  ficd 
and  virtues. 

Suppose  a  man  be  so  in  love  with  glory  as  to  sacrifice  to  it 
all  his  other  passiuus:  if,  by  the  form  of  governnienta  gkvy 
be  constantly  the  reward  of  virtuous  actions,  it  is  evident  tbii 
mun  will  be  aluavs  under  a  necessity  of  bein**  virtuous:  und 
that  to  form  a  Leunidas  and  an  Horatius  Cocles/  there  needs  no 
more  than  to  place  him  in  a  country  and  in  circumstances  like 
theirs. 
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But^  it  is  objected,  that  there  are  few  men  who  raise  the 
passion  to  this  height.  To  which  I  reply  that  none  but  the 
man  who  enters  deeply  into  this  passion  can  penetrate  into 
the  sanctuary  of  virtue.  This  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  men  incapable  of  lively  passions^  and  who  arc  called  ho- 
nest men  :  if  the  latter  are  kept  in  the  path  of  virtue  at  a  dis- 
tance from  this  sanctuary,  it  proceeds  from  their  being  con- 
atantly  held  there  by  the  fetters  of  indolence^  ^hich  they  have 
not  the  strength  to  break. 

The  virtue  of  the  former  is  alone  rational  and  active ;  but  it 
does  not  increase,  or  at  least  arrive  at  a  certain  height,  except 
in  warlike  republics ;  because  in  no  other  form  of  government 
the  public  esteem  can  raise  them  above  other  men,  and  pro- 
cure them  greater  respect ;  this  esteem  is  therefore  the  most 
pleasing,  the  most  desirable,  and  the  most  proper,  to  produce 
great  effects. 

The  virtue  of  the  latter  being  grafted  on  indolence,  and 
produced,  in  a  manner,  by  the  absence  of  strong  passions,  is 
only  a  passive  virtue,  which,  being  attended  with  little  know- 
ledge, may  be  dangerous  in  the  first  and  most  important  posts, 
thoogh  otherwise  it  is  a  sure  guide.  It  is  common  to  all  who 
are  called  honest  men,  who  are  more  esteemed  for  the  evils 
they  do  not  commit  than  for  the  good  they  perform. 

With  respect  to  the  men  of  strong  passions,  whom  I  have 
just  mentioned,  it  is  evident  that  the  same  desire  of  glory 
which,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Roman  republic,  produced 
inch  men  as  Curtius  and  Decius,  must  have  formed  a  Marius 
and  an  Octavius  in  those  periods  of  trouble  and  revolutions, 
when  glory,  as  in  the  latter  times  of  the  republic,  was  only 
connected  with  tyranny  and  power.  What  I  have  said  of  the 
passion  for  glory,  I  apply  to  the  love  of  esteem,  which  is  only 
a  diminutive  of  the  love  of  glory,  and  the  object  that  attracts 
the  desires  of  those  who  cannot  arise  to  fame. 

This  desire  of  esteem  must  in  like  manner  produce,  in  difw 
ferent  ages,  opposite  virtues  and  vices.  When  interest  is  a 
surer  path  to  preferment  than  merit,  this  desire  makes  meA 
of  intrigue  and  flatterers;  when  money  is  more  honoured  than 
rirtue^  it  produces  avaricious  men^  who  seek  for  riches  with  at 
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RiDch  esgenteu  oi  the  fini  Romans  fled  from  lliem,  when  tity 
«rere  ashamed  lo  have:  (hem  in  their  possession  ;  whence  I  con- 
clude, thar,  from  the  iDtluenee  of  diflierent  maoncn  and  go> 
lemmFiit.i,  the  tame  deiire  musl  necessarily  pTi>duce  a  Cincin- 
natOB,  a  Papyrius.  a  CrsMua,  and  a  Stjanus. 

I  khall  observe,  by  the  way,  on  this  labject,  the  difference 
there  ih  between  the  ambitious  of  glory  and  the  ambittoas  of 
high  posts  or  of  riches.  The  first  can  never  be  otherwise 
Ihan  great  criminals,  because  great  crime*,  from  the  supevio- 
rily  of  the  talenti  necessary  to  the  comminion  of  them,  and 
the  extraordinary  advantages  united  with  the  success,  can 
slotie  impose  so  far  on  the  imagination  of  mankind,  aa  to 
extort  ihfir  admiration, — an  admiration  founded  on  the  inward 
and  secret  desire  of  reiembling  the^  illuMrious  criminals. 
Every  man  in  love  with  glory  is  Ilieu  incapable  of  all  little 
crimes.  If  this  passion  made  a  Cromwell,  it  never  made  a 
Carlouche.  From  whence  I  conclude,  that  Sylla  and  Cieur, 
in  any  other  situation;  than  those  uncommon  and  extraordinary 
ones  in  which  thny  found  themselves,  woohl,  by  the  nature 
even  of  their  passions,  have  remained  faithful  to  virtue ; 
while  the  cunning  and  avaricious,  ioQuenced  by  the  bascnta 
and  obscurity  of  their  vice*,  bare  daily  opporUinilies  of  com- 
mitting new  ones. 

Having  ohewn  how  the  same  passion,  which  impels  ua  to  the 
luve  anil  practice  of  virtue,  may  in  ditRTent  ages  an  J  govem- 
nicnls  produce  the  opposite  vices,  let  us  now  endeavour  to 
penetrate  niore  deeply  into  (he  human  heart;  and  discover 
why,  in  any  government  whatsoever,  man,  rariahle  in  hit 
couduct,  is  determined  by  his  passions  sometimes  to  good, 
and  at  olhurs  lo  bad,  actions:  and  why  \us  heart  is  an  am* 
philheatre,  always  open  to  the  contests  between  virtue  and 


lu  order  lo  resolve  this  raor.'Ll  problem,  it  is  necessary  to 
search  into  the  cause  of  the  successive  disquietude  and  sleep 
of  conscience,  into  the  source  of  those  confused  and  various 
emotions  of  soul,  and  nf  those  inward  struggles  which  the 
tragic  poet  presents  with  such  success  on  the  stage,  only  be- 
cause the  tpectalon  have  all  had  lb(i  faqie  inward  feelings  j 
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id  we  must  ask  ouraelvesy  what  are  these  two  selfs,  which 
Paschal*  and  some  Indian  philosophers  have  acknowledged  in 
their  own  breasts  ? 

To  discover  the  universal  cause  of  all  these  effectst  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  observe  that  men  are  not  moved  by  one  single  speciet 
of  sensations ;  that  none  of  them  are  completely  animated  by 
those  solitary  passions  that  fill  the  whole  capacity  of  the  soul ; 
that,  drawn  by  turns  by  difierent  passions^  some  of  which  are 
conformable  and  others  contrary  to  the  general  interest,  every 
man  \b  sufaijeet  to  two  different  attractions,  one  of  which  leads 
him  to  virtae,  and  the  other  to  vice.  I  say  every  man ;  for 
the  probity  of  none  was  ever  more  universally  acknowledged 
than  that  of  Cato  and  Brutus,  because  no  man  can  flatter  him- 
self with  being  more  virtuous  than  these  two  Romans:  the 
former,  however,  surprised  by  a  desire  of  avarice,  committed 
iome  instances  of  extortions  in  his  government ;  and  the  latter, 
moved  by  the  entreaties  of  his  daughter,  obtained  of  the 
senate,  in  favour  of  Bibulus,  his  son-in-law,  a  grant  he  had 
refused  to  Cicero,  his  friend,  on  account  of  its  being  con- 
trary to  the  interest  of  the  republic.  This  is  the  cause  of  the 
inizture  of  vice  and  virtue  perceivable  in  all  hearts,  and  the 
reason  why  there  is  neither  pure  virtue  nor  unmixed  vice  upon 
earth« 

Now,  in  order  to  know  what  it  is  that  denominates  a  man 
Tirtnous  or  vicious,  it  must  be  observed,  that,  among  the 
passions  by  which  every  man  is  animated,  there  is  necessarily 
one  that  principally  presides  over  hb  conduct,  and  has  a  greater 
influence  over  his  mind  than  all  the  others. 

In  proportion  then  as  the  latter  commands  more  or  less  im- 
periously, aAd  is,  in  its  own  nature,  or  from  particular  circum- 

mm^mm^  I  111.  I  III 

*  In  the  school  of  Vcdantam,  the  Brachmans  of  that  sect  teach 
that  there  are  two  principles,  the  one  positii'e,  which  is  the  mb  ;  the 
•tber  negative,  to  which  they  g^ive  the  name  of  Maya,  or  ov  mb, 
that  is  error.  Wisdom  consists  in  delivering  ourselves  from  Maya, 
and  in  persuading  ourselves,  by  a  constant  application,  that  the  mb 
if  the  only  eternal  infinite  being :  the  key  of  the  deliverance  is  ia 
these  words,  the  me  is  the  Supreme  Being. 
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stances  useful  or  prejudicial  to  the  state,  the  man  is  more  frtf^ 
quiMUly  determined  eiiher  to  good  or  to  evil,  and  receives  the 
name  of  virtuous  or  vicious. 

1  shall  only  add,  that  the  strength  of  his  virtues  or  vices  will 
bo  always  proportioned  to  the  vivacity  of  bis  passioQN^  and 
their  strength  to  the  degree  of  pleasure  he  receives  from  indul- 
ging them.  For  this  reason  in  early  youth,  which  is  most  sen* 
sihle  of  pleasure  and  of  the  strength  of  the  passions,  we  ire 
generally  ca^Kible  of  greater  actions. 

The  moit  exalted  virtue,  as  well  as  the  most  shamefal  vice 
is  the  ellect  uf  the  greater  or  less  intenseness  of  the  pleasure  it 
aflurds  us. 

Tims  we  can  form  no  exact  idea  of  the  degree  of  our  virtue, 
till  we  have  discovered,  by  a  scrupulous  examination,  the  dqo- 
bor  and  (K**rrees  of  those  pains  which  a  passion,  as  for  instaocc, 
the  love  of  justice  or  of  glory,  may  enable  us  to  support.    The 
person  to  whom  esteem  is  every  thing,  and  life  nothing,  will, 
like  Socrates,  submit  rather  to  suilbr  death,  than  meanly  to  beg 
fur  life.     IIj  who  is  become  the  soul  of  a  republican  state,  ia 
whicli  pride  and  glory  render  him  passionately  desirous  of  the 
public  welfare,  will,  like  Calo,  prefer  death  to  the  mortificatioa 
of  seeing  hiuKscIf  and  his  country  submit  to  the  yoke  of  arbi* 
irary  power.     B;it  such  actions  are  the  ellect  of  the  greatest 
love  of  glory.     This  is  the  highest  pitch  to  which  the  strongest 
pa^Mons  can  altain,  and  here  nature  has  fixed  the  bounds  of 
human  virtue. 

In  vain  wouM  wc  deceive  ourselves;  we  necessarily  become 
tlie  enemies  of  luen,  when  wc  can  no  otherwise  be  happy  ihao 
by  their  misfortunes*.  It  is  the  pleasing  conformity  wc  find 
between  onr  own  interest  and  that  of  the  public,  a  conformity 
generally  produced  by  the  desire  of  esteem,  that  gives  us  thou 
tender  sentiments  that  arc  rewarded  by  their  affection.  He 
who  to  be  virtuous  must  always  conquer  his  inclinations,  moit 
ntcessarilv  be  a  wicked  man.      The  meritorious  virtues  are 


*  N»\*'///i/*M  td  qm^J  avipUtis  rtos  ddectat  opcrcnur  neccssc  ev/,  savt 
St.  .\ugu»tin. 
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Btver  cartaia  and  infallible  virtues*.  '  It  is  impossible  in  prac- 
tice tor  a  man  to  deliver  himself  up,  in  a  manner,  daily  to  a 
war  with  the  passions,  without  losing  many  battles. 

Being  always  forced  to  yield  to  the  most  powerful  interest 
some  of  that  love  for  esteem,  we  never  sacrifice  any  great  plea- 
sure to  it,  but  those  it  procures.  If,  on  certain  occasions, 
aacred  personages  ha?e  sometimes  exposed  themselves  to  the 
contempt  of  the  public,  it  is  because  they  would  not  sacrifice 
liieir  salvation  to  their  glory ;  and  if  some  women  resist  the  soli- 
citations of  a  prince,  it  is  because  they  believe,  that  his  conquest 
would  not  recompence  them  for  the  loss  of  their  esteem :  thus, 
there  are  few  insensible  to  the  love  of  a  king,  who  is  young  and 
charming  $  and  none  who  resist  such  beneficent,  amiable,  and 
powerfnl,  beings  as  we  paint  the  sylphs  and  genii,  who,  by  a 
tlumsand  allarements,  can  at  once  intoxicate  all  the  senses  of 
tt  mortal. 

This  truth)  fonnded  on  self-love,  is  not  only  known,  but  even 
acknowledged,  by  the  legislators. 

Convinced  that  self-love  is,  in  general,  the  strongest  passion 
of  mankind,  the  legislators  have  never  pronounced  it  criminal, 
lor  a  maa  to  kill  another  in  his  own  defence,  nor  blamed  a 
citiseo  for  not  devoting  himself  to  death,  like  Dectus,  for  the 
preservation  of  bis  country. 

The  virtuoas  man  is  not  then  he  who  sacrifices  his  pleasures, 
habits,  and  strongest  passions,  to  the  public  welfare,  since  it  is 
impossible  that  such  a  man  should  existf ;  but  he  whose 
strongest  passion  is  so  conformable  to  the  general  interest, 
that  he  is  almost  constantly  necessitated  to  be  virtuous.  For 
this  reason,  he  approaches  nearer  to  perfection,  and   has  a 


*  In  the  haram  it  b  not  to  the  meritorious  virtues,  but  to  impo- 
teocjt  that  the  Grand  Seignior  entrusts  his  women. 

f  If  some  man  have  seemed  to  sacrifice  their  interest  to  the  public 
ivelfkie«  it  is  becauK)  in  a  good  form  of  government,  the  id«^  of 
tfatoe  is  so  united  to  that  of  happiness,  and  the  idea  of  vice  to  that 
of  contempt)  that  they  are  hurried  away  by  a  lively  sensation,  the 
or^ia  of  which  is  not  always  to  be  discovered ;  and  from  this  motive 
perform  actiooi  that  are  often  contrary  to  their  interest. 

p  p 
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greater  claim  to  the  name  of  being  a  virtuous  man,  who  re- 
quires Mrniiger  motives  of  pleasure,  and  a  more  powerful  inte- 
rest, in  order  to  determine  him  to  do  a  bad  action,  than  are 
necessary  to  his  performing  a  good  one,  and  consequently  sup- 
poses that  he  has  a  greater  passion  for  virtue  than  fur  vice* 

Ceesar  was,  without  doubt,  not  the  most  virtuous  among  the 
Homans;    yet,  if  he  would  not  renounce  the  title  of  a  good 
citizen  without  taking  that  of  the  master  of  the  worlds  we  have 
not,  perhaps,  a  right  to  banish  him  from  the  class  of  honest  men. 
In  fact,  among  the  virtuous,  who  really  deserve  that  titley  how 
few  are  there,  who,  if  placed  in  the  same  circumstances  a$ 
Cscsar  was,  would  refuse  the  sceptre  of  the  world)  especially  if^ 
like  Caesary  they  thought  thoy  had   those  superior  talents  that 
secure  the  success  of  great  t- nterpriscs }     Less  abilities  would 
perhaps  render  them  better  citizens ;    and  a  moderate  degree 
of  virtue,  supported  by  a  greater  anxiety  for  the  success,  would 
be  sufficient  to  deter  them  from  engaging  in  so  bold  a  project. 
Indeed,  sometimes  a  want  of  talents  preserves  us  from  vice; 
and  frequently  to  the  same  defect  we  owe  all  our  virtues. 

We  are  on  the  contrary  less  virtuous,  as  less  powerful  motives 
lead  us  to  the  commission  of  a  crime.  Such,  for  instance,  it  that 
of  some  of  the  emperors  of  Morocco,  who,  solely  from  the  nu^ 
tive  of  making  a  parade  of  their  dexterity,  vrould,  with  one 
blow  of  a  sabre,  in  mounting  a  horse,  cut  off  the  head  of  the 
groom  who  held  the  stirrup. 

This  is  what  distinguishes  the  virtuous  from  the  vicious  man, 
in  a  manner  the  most  clear,  precise,  and  conformable,  to  experi- 
ence ;    on  this  plan  the  public  might  make  an  exact  thermo* 
meter,  which  would  shew  the  various  degrees  of  virtue  and 
vice  in  each   citizen,  if,  by  penetrating  to  the  bottom  of  the 
heart,  wp  could  discover  there  the  value  that  each  sets  on  his 
virtue.     But  the  impossibility  of  arriving  at  this  knowledge 
forces  us  to  judge  of  men  only  by  their  actions, — a  judgment 
extremely  faulty  in  every  particular,  but  on  the  whole  suffi- 
ciently cont'ormablc  to  the  general  interest,  and  almost  as  useful 
as  if  it  were  just. 

Atttr  having  inquired  into  the  influence  of  the  passions^  and 
explained  the  cause  of  that  mixture  of  virtue  and  vice  observ- 
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able  ID  all  men  ;  having  stated  the  limits  of  virtue^  anJ  at  length 
fixed  the  idea  that  belongs  to  the  word  virtuoLs;  we  are  now 
at  liberty  to  judge,  if  we  ought  to  attribute  the  indiii'.Tcnce  of 
certain  Dations  for  virtue  to  nature,  or  to  a  particular  legis- 
lation. 

If  pleasure  be  the  only  object  of  man's  pursuit,  we  need  only 
imitate  nature,  in  order  to  inspire  a  love  of  virtue.  Pleasure 
informs  us  of  what  she  would  have  done,  and  pain  what  she 
forbids^  and  man  will  readily  obey  her  mandates.  Why  may 
not  the  legislature,  armed  with  the  same  power,  produce  the 
same  efifeots?  Were  men  without  passions,  there  would  be  no 
means  of  producing  a  reformation  ;  but  the  love  of  pleasure, 
against  which  men,  possessed  of  a  probity  more  venerable  than 
enlightened,  have  constantly  exclaimed,  is  a  bridle  by  which 
the  passions  of  the  individuals  might  always  be  directed  to 
the  public  good.  The  hatred  most  men  have  fur  virtue  is  not 
then  the  effect  of  the  corruption^  of  their  nature,  but  of  the 
imperfection  of  the  legislation.  It  is  the  legislation,  if  I  may 
venture  to  say  so,  that  excites  us  to  vicey  by  mingling  it  with 
pleasure;  the  great  art  of  the  legislator  is  that  of  separating 
them,  and  making  no  proportion  between  the  advantage  the 
villain  can  receive  from  his  crime,  and  the  pain  to  which  he 
exposes  himself.  If  among  the  rich  men,  who  arc  often  less 
virtuonsthan  the  indigent,  we  see  few  robbers  and  assassins,  it 
is  because  the  profit  obtained  by  robbery  is  never  to  a  rich  man 
proportionable  to  the  hazard  of  a  capital  punishment :  but  this 
is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  the  indigent;  fur  the  dispropor- 
tion falling  infinitely  short  of  being  so  great  with  respect  to  him, 
virtue  and  vice  are  in  a  manner  placed  in  an  equilibrium.     Not 


*  If  robbers  are  as  faithful  to  the  agreements  made  between  them- 
sehres  as  honest  men,  it  is  because  the  common  danger,  by  which  they 
are  united,  necessitates  them  to  it.  From  the  same  motive  people 
dischar;^  their  debts  contracted  at  play,  and  \i  ith  such  assurance  be- 
come bankrupts  to  their  creditors.  Now,  if  interest  make  villains  do 
II bat  virtue  makes  honest  men  perform,  who  can  doubt  that,  by  dex- 
terously raanapng  the  principle  of  interest,  a  judicious  legislator  might 
Jaj  all  men  under  a  necessity  of  bein*^  virtuous* 
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that  I  n'Qulil  here  pretend  to  insinnaie,  that  men  ought  to  be 
ilriicn  as  Willi  a  rod  of  iron.  In  an  excellent  legiilalion,  aod 
among  a  virtnoas  people,  coniempi,  which  ilepmes  man  of  all 
coD*o1aiioD|  and  Ivavei  him  deiiolaie  in  the  midst  of  his  nati*« 
country,  is  a  motive  sutliciciit  to  form  virtuoai  minds.  Every 
other  Itinil  of  puniibment  renders  men  timiiJ,  inactive,  and 
siupjil.  The  kind  of  virtue  prodaceU  by  (he  fear  of  puniA- 
mcni  rctembles  its  origin;  this  virtue  i«  piiiDlanimoun,  and 
without  knowledge  [  or  rather  fear,  which  only  amothers  vice, 
but  proilucesno  virtue*,  True  virtue  is  Tounded  oi>  the  Idvq 
of  esteem  and  glory,  and  ilie  Tear  of  contempt,  which  ii  more 
terrible  than  death  itsi-lf,  1  rannot  cite  here  a  more  nppoiile 
example,  than  the  answer  which  the  English  Spectator  pats 
into  the  mouth  ofaMildier  fond  of  duelling,  who  thus  addresses 
I'haramoail,  who  reproached  him  for  having  disobeyed  his 
orders,  "  How  could  I  obey  Buch  orders  ?"  said  the  mMier: 
"  Thoii  punisliest  indeed  with  death  those  who  violate  them, 
bot  with  infamy  those  who  obey  them !  Know,  then,  that  I  feu 
death  }cs)  than  infamy  !'' 

J  raigbl  coacliitlt-  from  what  I  have  said,  that  the  love  or  in. 
diflcreiire  of  certain  nations  for  virtue  does  notarise  from  nature, 
but  from  thedmereni  constitutions  of  .states:  but,  however  jntt 
this  conclusion  mi;;!il  be,  it  would  nol  be  sufficiently  proved,  if 
I  did  not  endeavour  lo  throw  more  light  on  this  subject,  by 
nearcbing  more  particuhirly  inlontich  governments  as  are  eilber 
free  or  despotic,  for  the  causes  of  this  love  or  indilTerence  tor 
virtue.  I  shall  first  inquire  into  the  nature  of  a  despotic  go- 
vernment; and,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  knowle<tgt 
of  this  subject.  1  ihalt  examine  ^hat  motive  it  is  that  can  exdlc 
ID  man  such  an  unbridled  liut  of  arbitrary  power  as  is  fett  M 
the  East. 

I  choose  the  East  for  an  example,  because  an  indifl«reiice 
with  respect  to  virtue  is  no  where  constantly  felt  but  in  gorera- 
mants  of  thai  kind.  In  vain  do  some  jualous  neighbouring 
accuae  us  with  already  bending  under  the  yoke  uC 
Wtern  despotic  power:  I  say  that  our  religion  docs  not  permil 
L-es  to  usurp  sucli  a  power  ;  that  oar  constitution  ia  mo. 
hical,  and  not  despotic ;    that  the  individuals  may  conse* 
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qaentl;  be  stripped  of  iheir  prupeiiy  by  law,  but  not  by  arbi- 
trary authority ;  and  that  our  priuces  claim  the  title  of  mo- 
narcht,  and  not  that  of  uncontroulale  (overeigns;  that  they 
ackoowledge  tliemaelves  bouiiij  by  ihc  fuailamental  lam  of  tli* 
kiogdoo),  and  declare  themselvea  the  father),  and  not  the 
tyrants,  of  thdr  subjects.  Besides,  b  despotic  power  could  not 
be  established  in  Fraiici',  without  the  whole  country  being  soon 
mbdued.  This  kingdom  is  not  like  Turkey  and  Persia;  thou 
empires  are  defended  by  vast  deserts,  and  their  immense  extent, 
iDpplyiog  the  depopulation  occasioned  by  despotic  power, 
always  furnishes  fresh  armies  fur  the  sultan.  In  a  country  lika 
oarSr  surrounded  by  wise  and  powerful  nations,  the  minds  of 
the  people  could  not  be  sunk  with  impunity;  and  France,  de- 
populated by  tyranny,  would  woo  fall  a  prey  to  these  naiiotu. 
The  prince,  in  loading  the  hands  of  his  subjects  with  irom, 
would  only  bow  them  to  the  yoke  of  slavery,  lo  render  himself 
subject  to  the  yoke  of  the  neighbouring  princes.  It  is  then 
impossible  (or  him  to  furm  snch  a  project. 


CHAP.  xvir. 


OP  THE  UMTERSAL  DESIRE  OF  BEING  DESPOTIC,  THE 
MEANS  EMPLOYED  TO  ARRIVE  AT  THIS  POWER,  AND 
THE  DANGER  TO  WHJCH  IT  EXPOSES  KINGS. 

This  desire  derive*  itsaource  from  the  love  of  pleasure,  and 
ConaeqaeDtly  from  the  nature  of  man  himself.  Every  one 
wonld  be  as  happy  as  possible  ;^-every  one  would  be  invested 
with  the  power  of  forcing  men  to  contribute  to  their  happiness 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power;  and  for  this  reason  every  one 
desires  to  command. 

AH  people  are  either  governed  according  to  laws  and  esta- 
blished conventions,  or  by  an  arbitrary  will.  In  the  first  case, 
the  power  over  them  is  less  arbitrary,  and  they  are  not  under  so 
greataneceuity  of  pleasing  the  prince;  besides,  he  that  would 
govern  a  people  according  to  their  laws  must  know  them,  re- 
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from  which  indolence  always  seeks  to  be  delivered.  Id  order 
togratliy  thisiiidoicnce,  he  aspires  to  an  absolute  power,  which» 
«*xenipting  him  from  all  care,  study,  and  the  fatigue  of  attention, 
makes  his  fcliow-creatures  the  abject  slaves  of  his  will. 

According  to  Aristotle,  a  despotic  government  is  that  in 
which  all  men  are  slaves,  and  only  one  free. 

This  is  the  motive- that  induces  every  man  to  desire  to  be 
despotic.     In  order  to  be  so,  he  must  demolish  the  power  both 

I 

of  the  great  and  of  the  common  people,  and  consequently  divide 
the  interest  of  the  citizens.  In  a  long  succession  of  age%  op- 
portunities will  offer*  and  almost  all  sovereigns,  being  animated 
by  a  view  of  their  interest  more  lively  than  rational,  embrace 
them  with  avidity. 

On  this  anarchy  of  interests  is  established  the  despotic  power 
of  the  East,  resembling  the  picture  given  by  Milton  of  the  em- 
pire of  Chaos,  which,  says  he,  extends  its  royal  pavilion  over  a 
barren  and  wasteful  abyss,  where  Confusion,  involved  in  her- 
self, maintains  the  anarchy  and  discord  of  the  elemeatSf  and 
governs  each  atom  with  a  sceptre  of  iron. 

A  division  being  once  sown  between  the  citicens^  it  is  neces- 
sary to  debase  and  d^^grade  their  minds,  by  brandishing  the 
sword  of  tyranny,  and  making  it  dazzle  in  their  eyes;  to  place 
the  virtues  in  the  rank  of  crimes,  and  to  punish  them  as  sucb. 
To  what  cruelties  of  this  kind  have  not  only  the  despotic  power 
of  the  East,  bat  even  that  of  the  Roman  emperors,  been  car- 
ried ?  "  Under  the  reign  of  Domitian,"  says  Tacitus,  «'  the 
virtues  were  decrees  of  death.  Rome  swarmed  with  informers; 
the  slave  was  a  spy  on  his  master,  the  freedman  on  his  patron, 
the  friend  on  his  friend."  In  those  calamitous  ages,  the  vir- 
tuous man  did  not  advise  the  commission  of  crimes,  but  he  wa^ 
obliged  to  wink  at  them.  Had  he  shewn  more  courage  and 
firmness  on  such  occasions,  it  uouid  have  been  treated  as  a 
crime  against  the  state.  Among  the  degenerate  Romans^ 
weakness  was  the  heroism.  In  that  reign  were  punished  Se- 
nocio  and  Rusticiis,  tlie  panegyrists  of  the  virtues  of  Thrasea 
and  Helvidius;  those  ilhistriuus  orators  were  treated  as  crimi- 
nals of  slate,  and  their  works  burnt  by  public  authority.  Ce- 
lebrated writers,  such  as  Pliny,  were  reduced  to  compose  gram« 
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matical  books,  because  every  work,  on  a  more  elevated  subject^ 
might  have  given  umbrage  to  the  tyrant^  and  have  been  dan- 
gerous to  the  author.  The  learned,  who  had  been  invited  to 
Rome  by  an  Augustus,  a  Vespasiany  an  Antoninus,  and  a  Tra« 
jan«  were  banished  by  a  Nero,  a  Caligula,  a  Domitian,  and  a 
Caracalla:  the  philosophers  were  driven  away,  and  the  sciences 
proscribed.  "  These  tyrants,'*  says  Tacitus,  "  endeavoured 
lo  obliterate  whatever  had  the  marks  of  genius  and  virtue.'* 

By  thus  keeping  the  mind  in  the  perpetual  tremors  of  fear, 
tyranny  debases  it  to  her  purposes.  It  is  she  who  in  the  East 
has  invented  those  cruel  tortures  and  punishments  practised 
there *;— punishments  sometimes  necessary  in  those  detestable 
countries,  because  the  people  are  invited  to  commit  crimes,  not 
only  by  their  misery,  but  also  by  the  example  of  the  sultan, 
who  teaches  them  to  despise  justice. 

These  are  both  the  motives  on  which  the  love  of  despotic 
authority  is  founded,  and  the  means  employed  to  arrive  at  it* 
Thus,  foolishly  in  love  with  arbitrary  power,  kings  incon- 
siderately throw  themselves  into  a  road  interrupted  by  a  tbou« 
sand  precipices,  down  which  a  thousand  tyrants  have  fallen. 
Let  us  here  venture,  for  the  good  of  human  nature,  and  that  of 
sovereigns,  to  lend  them  some  light,  and  to  shew  them  the  dan- 
gers to  which,  under  such  a  government,  they  and  their  people 
are  exposed.  Let  them  from  henceforward  keep  far  from  them 
every  perfidious  counscU  that  inspires  them  with  the  desire  of 
arbitrary  power ;  and  let  them  at  length  know,  that  the  strong* 
est  and  most  masterly  treatise  against  tyranny  would  be  a  trea« 
tise  on  the  happiness  and  preservation  of  kings* 

But,  it  is  said}  who  can  conceal  this  truth  from  them  ?  why 
do  not  they  compare  the  small  number  of  princes  banished  from 
England  with  the  prodigious  number  of  Greek  and  Turkish  em- 
perors murdered  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople?  If  the  suU 
tanSf  I  reply,  are  not  deterred  by  these  tcrribfe  examples,  it  is 

*  The  punishments,  in  use  almost  all  over  the  East,  fill  the  hu- 
man mind  with  horror,  because  the  tyrant  who  orders  them  is  him« 
self  above  the  laws.  This  is  not  the  case  in  republics,  where  the  laws 
are  always  mild,  because  those  who  establish  submit  to  them. 
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from  Iheir  not  having  ih'a  picture  liabitaally  preieat  to  their 
minds:  it  ii  from  ih<;ir  being  continually  prompted  to  do- 
polisro,  by  the  wretches  who  would  share  with  them  the  arbi- 
trary power )  and  becstue  moM  of  tbe  eailcrn  prince*,  being 
goTerned  by  the  will  of  a  visier,  yield,  through  weakuess,  (o 
hit  desires,  antl  are  not  sufficiently  informed  of  ibeir  injiutice 
by  the  noble  resistance  of  iheir  tubjecls. 

The  entrance  into  despotism  is  easy.  The  people  seldom 
foreiee  the  evils  a  confinned  tyranny  prepares  for  ibem  i  and, 
if  they  at  last  perccire  it,  it  is  not  till  they  sink  under  the 
yoke,  are  changed  on  all  sides;  and,  being  unable  to  defeiu 
themselves,  only  vnii  trembling  for  the  ponishment 
ihey  most  be  condemned. 

Emboldened  by  the  weakness  of  tho  people)  the  princes  be*-' 
come  despotic  tyrants.  They  do  »ot  know,  thai  ihey  Ihetn- 
sclves  suspend  over  their  beads  the  sword  that  is  to  give  them 
the  mortal  blow ;  that,  to  abrogate  all  law,  and  reduce  every 
thing  to  arbitrary  power,  Ihey  mast  perpetually  have  recourae 
to  force,  and  often  employ  the  soldier's  sword.  Now,  the  hS' 
bitual  custom  of  making  use  of  such  methods,  either  pravokea 
the  citizens  to  revolt,  and  invites  them  to  rcTcnge,  or  ituen- 
sibly  accustoms  tlicm  to  know  no  other  justice  than  force. 

Though  a  long  time  be  required  to  spread  such  an  idea  smong 
the  people,  it  forces  its  way  at  last,  and  reaches  even  to  the 
soldiers,  who,  at  length,  perceiving  that  no  colloctite  body  in 
the  state  is  capable  of  resisting  them,  and  (hat  the  priQcv,  od)> 
ous  to  his  subjects,  owes  all  his  power  to  them,  tbeir  aotils  km 
open  to  the  most  andacious  project!!,  and  they  long  to  better 
their  conditiuo.  If  then  a  bold  and  coarageous  mat)  flallcrs 
them  with  the  hope  of  plundering  some  great  cities,  «uch  a 
man,  as  alt  history  proves,  is  snilicient  to  cause  a  rcrolulion  {— 
arevolutionlhatii  always  speedily  followed  by  a  second  ;  sii 
in  despotic  states,  as  the  illustrious  president  de  Monicsqai 
observes,  tha  tyrants  are  often  asi^assinated,  without  detrtroyi 
the  tyranny.     When  once  the  soldiers  know  their  strength, 

mpomible  to  keep  them  within  jnst  bounds,  I  could  cite  aa 
this  occasion  all  the  Roman  emperors  proscribed  by  the  Preto* 
rian  band*,  for  resolving  to  five  the  country  from  the  tyraonjTi 
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*of  the  soldiers,  and  ta  re-establish  tbe  aocient  discipUiM.of  fhft 
army. 

The  despotic  tyrant  then,  in  order  to  comntaod  slaves,  is 
forced  in  his  tarn  to  obey  his  ever  turbulent  and  imperious 
troops.  But  the  case  is  very  different,  when  the  prince  has 
created  in  the  state  a  power fnl  body  of  magistrates,  by  whom 
tbe  people,  being  judged,  obtain  ideas  of  justice  and  equity ; 
the  soldiers,  being  always  taken  out  of  the  body  of  the  citizens, 
preserve  in  their  new  state  some  idea  of  justice  ;  besides,  they 
are  sensible  that  the  entire  body  of  the  citizens,  called  together 
by  the  prince  and  tbe  magistrates,  under  tbe  standard  of  the 
laws,  would  oppose  any  bdd  attempt,  and  let  the  valour  of  tbe 
army  be  ever  so  great,  it  must  at  length  be  overpowered  by 
numbers^  Hence,  the  soldiers  are  kept  within  the  bounds  of 
doty  by  sentiments  of  justice  and  fear. 

A  powerful  body  of  magistrates  is  then  neccssar}'  to  tbe  safety 
of  kings:  it  is  a  buckler,  behind  which  both  the  prince  and 
people  are  sheltered,  the  one  from  the  madness  of  sedition,  and 
the  other  from  the  cruelties  of  tyranny. 

The  Khalif  Aaron  AI-Raschid  reflecting  on  this  subjeol,  in 
order  to  prettrve  himself  from  the  dangers  which  on  all  sides 
surround  despotic  princes,  one  day  asked  bis  brother,  the  cele- 
brated Beloolb,  what  advice  he  could  give  him  on  the  manner 
of  reigning  well  ?  ''  Make  thy  will,'^  said  he,  "  conformable 
lo  the  laws,  and  not  the  laws  to  thy  will.     Reflect,  that  men 

I 

without  merit  are  always  craving,  and  that  great-  men  are  so 
MOdest  that  they  seldom  ask ;  refuse  then  the  requests  of  the 
fMie,  and  prevent  those  of  the  other*  Load  not  thy  people 
tvith  taxes  too  burthensome ;  and  recollect  on  this  subject,  the 
ailvice  i^ich  king  Nouchirvon  the  Just  gave  to  his  son  Or- 
aloes':  *^  My  son,'*  said  he,  '<  nobody  will  be  happy  in  thine 
empire,  if  thou  thinkest  only  of  pleasurie.  When  thou  art  re- 
fslined  on  thy  pillow,  and  ready  to  taste  the  sweets  of  sleep, 
remember  those  whom  oppression  keeps  awake  ;  when  a  splen- 
did repast  shall  be  served  up  before  thee,  think  on  those  who 
languish  in  misery ;  when  thou  ramblest  through  the  delightful 
gfovee  of  thine  haram,  remember  that  there  are  those  who  are 
ottfortoBate,  and  whaun  tyranny  keeps  in  irons*— I  shall  only 
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adil  one  woril  more,"  mid  Belnulh  ;  "  receive  into  thy  fuvdvr 
men  eminent  in  the  Kiencei,  and  cooduci  lhy»eirby  their  ad> 
lice,  in  order  Ihat  monarchy  may  be  obedient  to  ihe  wrilleo 
law,  and  not  the  law  to  monarchy'. " 

TfacmiHiusf,  being  commiuiooed  by  the  iienatc  to  baxanguc 
Jofiaous  on  his  advancement  to  (he  ihronc,  made  nearly  ibc 
rame  discourse  to  that  emperor:  "  Bemember,"  said  be.  "lh»», 
though  the  army  bos  raised  thee  to  the  enipite,  llios  mustleam 
from  the  phjlotoplieru  I  he  art  of  governing ;  the  firat  ban  given 
thee  the  purple  of  the  Ciecara ;  but  the  latter  will  leach  tbe« 
how  to  wear  it  worthily." 

Even  among  the  ancient  Persian*,  the  moat  abject  and  Aa»- 
tardly  of  all  people,  the  ph>lo«opher«,  who  inaugurated  ibe 
princeu,  were  allowed  to  repeat  these  words  to  Ihem  at  Iheir 
comniiion  §  :  "  Know,  0  king,  that  thine  auchotily  ihall  ceaae 
to  be  lanful  on  the  very  day  that  thou  ceasesl  to  render  the 
Persians  happy."  A  truth  ot'  which  Trajau  appean  to  be  fully 
sensible,  when,  being  raised  to  the  throne,  and  preienting  the 
sword,  as  usual,  to  rhe  prsfectus  preiorio,  he  »aid,  "  Rpccivf 
from  me  this  sword,  and  make  use  of  it  under  my  reign, 
cither  to  defend  in  me  «  just  prince,  or  to  punish  in  rae  a 
lyraoi." 

Whoever,  under  pretence  of  supporting  the  authority  of  hia 
sovereign,  would  siretch  it  to  an  arbitrary  power,  is  at  the 
same  lime  a  bad  father,  a  bad  citizen,  and  a  bad  subject:  ■ 
bad  father  and  a  bad  ciiiaen,  because  he  would  load  his  po*- 
terily  and  his  country  with  the  chains  of  slavery ;  and  a  bad 
subject,  because,  by  changing  a  lawful  for  an  arbitrary  autbo- 
rity,  he  is  summoning  up  ambition  and  despair  against  4taa 
king.  I  call  to  witness  ihc  thrones  of  the  East,  so  often  statDcd 
with  Ihe  blood  of  their  sovereignst-     If  the  sultuu  well  on- 


■  SeeCbanliD,  Tol.-r. " —  _ _  — . 

i  CriticaJ  Hiitor}  of  Philosophy,  by  U.  Deslande*. 
S  Ibid. 

i  Notwilhilonding  (he  att.idiment  of  the  Chioae  to  Iheir  sav^rn^r, 
which  has  often  U  scvetal  thousands  of  Uwn  la  sacrifice  tbcmsehet 
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I  deTatood  their  own  interest,  it  would  never  permit  them-  either 
Id  wish  formich  a  povrer,  or  in  tbid  respect  to  yield  to  the  de- 
lire*  of  tlteir  viziers.  Kingsought  to  be  deaf  to  such  advice, 
and  to  recollect  that  their  hijheit  iatercit  requires,  if  f  may  m 
«xp<eu  myself,  that  they  should  set  a  proper  value  on  their 
kingdom,  in  order  that  it  may  be  enjoyed  by  them  and  their 
poitenty.  This  true  interest  can  only  be  understoail  by  in- 
teUige«t  princes  :  in  otherii,  the  contemptible  glory  they  pro- 
pose tu  themselves,  by  commantling  absolutely,  and  the  love 
•f  indolence,  which  cooceala  front  lUem  the  dangers  with  whicfi 
ibey  are  surrounded,  will  always  prevent  their  engaging  in  more 
noble  pursuits;  hence  all  governmenls  perpetually  tend  towards 
deapuic  power. 


I 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  EFFECTS  OF  DESPOTIC  POWER. 

I  SHALL  firM  distinguish  despotic  power  into  two  binds;  one, 

iddcniy  eitabMahed  by  (orce  of  arms  in  a  virtuous  nation,  that 
bear*  it  patiently.  This  nation  is  like  an  oak  benl  down  by 
force,  whole  etaiticity  soon  breaks  the  rope*  which 
hold  it  down.  Greece  furnishes  a  multitude  of  instances  of 
Ibis  IciBd. 

The  other  is  founded  by  time,  luxury,  and  eOcmiaacy.  The 
■itioQ  among  whom  It  ii  established  is  like  an  oak,  which,  be- 
ing bent  down  by  little  and  littlei  insensibly  loses  Uie  elasticity 
necessary  to  make  it  rise  and  recover  its  first  stale.  Of  this  last 
kind  of  despotic  power  I  shall  treat  in  this  chapter. 

In  nations  subject  to  this  kind  of  government,  the  men  tn 
high  posts  can  have  no  clear  idea  of  justice ;  they  are  in  this 
rctpect  plunged  into  the  most  profound  ignorance.     Indeed, 


on  the  tomb  of  their  monarchi,  yet  how  many  revolutions  has  the 
ambition  of  arbitrary  power  eicited  in  that  empire  t  See  the  History 
«flticlllus,  by  M.  de  Ouipiet,  in  the  article  of  China. 


»*  "■ 
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what  idea  can  a  rizier  form  of  justice  ?  He  does  not  ^tob 
know«  that  there  isfiuch  a  thing  as  the  poblic  welfare  :  yd 
destitute  of  this  knowledge  he  must  wander  here  and  tkere 
without  a  guide.  The  ideas  of  just  and  unjnst,  received  in 
early  youths  insensibly  become  obscured^  and  at  length  entif€ly 
disappear. 

But  who,  it  is  objected,  can  conceal  this  knowledge- from 4k « 
viziers?  How  can  they  acquire  if,  I  reply,  in  these  despotic 
countries,  where  the  citizens  have  no  share  in  the  management 
of  public  alTairs ;  where  the  person,  who  fises  his  attention  oq 
the  misfortunes  of  his  country,  meets  with  the  eye  of  reaent- 
ment ;  where  the  mistaken  interest  of  the  sultan  is  opponed  to 
the  interests  of  his  subjects ;  and  where,  to  serve  the  prince,  it 
to  betray  the  nation?  In  order  to  be  just  and  virtuous,  it  it 
necessary  that  they  shuuid  know  what  are  the  dutiesof  a  prince 
and  his  subjects,  and  study  the  reciprocal  engagements  that 
bind  together  all  the  members  of  society.  Justice  is  no  more 
than  a  consummate  knowledge  of  these  engagements.  To  riae 
to  this  knowledge,  they  must  think;  but  what  man  )unonga 
people  subject  to  arbitrary  power  dares  to  think  ?  Indolence, 
inutility,  inaction,  and  even  the  danger  of  thinkings  aoon  dmw 
after  them  an  incapacity  of  thought;  for  they  think  but  liltle 
in  countries  where  they  keep  their  thoughts  concealed.  It 
would  be  an  idle  surmise  to  say,  that  they  are  silent  from 
prudence;  but  this  does  no-  fjrevent  their  thinking.  It  ia  cer- 
lain,  that  they  are  void  of  thought,  and  that  great  and  noble 
ideas  are  never  formed  in  the  heads  of  those  subject  to  arbitrary 
power. 

In  those  countries  people  are  never  animated  by  that  opinion 
of  their  own  impottance,  and  that  giddiness  which  foreteKa  the 
destruction  of  empires.  Kvory  one  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on 
his  private  interest,  never  places  them  on  that  of  the  public.^* 
The  people  tlien  can  have  no  idea  either  of  the  public  welfare 
or  the  duty  of  citizens;  and  the  viziers,  being  t^k  en  from  the 
body  of  the  nation,  must,  on  entt'i-in<^  their  office,  be  void  of 
eve/y  principle  that  can  teach  them  a  wise  administration,  or 
1  proper  di^>tributiun  of  justice  ;  the  people  then  must  seek  for 
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grcht  placegf  not  m^ith  a  yiew  of  doing  goody  but  to  make 
their  court  to  the  sovereign,  in  order  to  obtain  a  share  of  his 
|>ower, 

Buty  even  supposing  them  animated  with  the  desire  of  doing 
good,  their  ignorance  prevents  their  being  able  to  accomplish 
it;  and  the  attention  of  the  viziers  being  necessarily  engrossed 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  seraglio,  they  have  not  leisure  for  re- 
jection. 

Besides^  to  obtain  knowledge,  they  must  expose  themselves 
to  the  fatigue  of  study  and  meditation ;  and  what  motive  can 
engage  them  to  take  this  trouble  ?  They  are  not  stimulated  to 
it  even  by  the  fear  of  censure  *• 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  compare  small  things  with  great, 
let  us  take  a  survey  of  the  republic  of  letters.  If  the  critics 
were  banished  from  thence,  is  it  not  obvious,  that  authors  be- 
ing freed  from  the  salutary  fear  of  censure,  which  now  com- 
pels them  to  take  pains  in  improving  their  talents,  they  would 
then  present  the  public  with  only  rude  and  imperfect  pieces  ? 
This  is  exactly  the  case  of  viziers;  this  is  the  reason  of  their 
inattention  to  the  administration  of  affairs,  and  the  cause  of 
their  never  condescending  to  consult  men  of  learning  f. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  viziers,  may  be  applied  to  the  sul- 
tans. Princes  do  not  escape  the  general  ignorance  of  their  own 
fiation :  their  eyes  are,  even  in  this  respect,  covered  with  a 
thicker  darkness  than  those  of  their  subjects.  Almost  all,  who 
are  intrusted  with  their  education,  or  who  surround  them,  be- 
ing eagerly  desirous  of  governing  under  their  name,  have  an 
interest  in  rendering  them  stupid  *.    Thus,  the  prince  destined 

*  For  this  reason  the  English  esteem  the  liberty  of  the  press  one  of 
the  most  valnable  of  their  privileges. 

t  The  president  de  Montesquieu's  authority  has  been  quoted  in  the 
parliament  of  England,  because  the  English  are  a  free  people :  and  in 
relation  to  lawi  and  the  admiaistration  of  affairs,  Peter  the  Great  con- 
sulted the  famous  Leibnitz,  because  one  great  man  is  not  asliamed  to 
consult  another!  and  because  Russia,  by  its  commerce  witli  the  other 
European  nations,  may  obtain  more  knowledge  than  otiier  eastern 
nations. 

t  In  a  form  of  government  very  different  from  those  of  the  East. 
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to  reign,  beiag  shut  up  in  tha  leraglio  till  the  death  of  hh 
father,  pamu  from  the  bamm  to  the  throne,  without  any  citta 
idea  of  the  knowlcilge  of  governmeDt,  and  before  he  bu  em 
been  once  present  at  a  diTHti. 

Wherefore  then,  after  ths  eianiple  of  Philip  of  Maeedon, 
whoae  superior  courage  and  understanrfing  did  not  iniipire  him 
with  a  blind  self-confidence,  and  who  paid  hii  pagei  far  repeal- 
ing to  him  ercry  <lay,  "  Remember,  Philip,  that  (boii  aria  man," 
Tvhy  shonid  not  viziers  sotnelimen  allow  critics  to  put  tb«in  in 
mind  of  being  men  •  f  Wherefore,  I  nay,  cannot  ihey  with- 
out a  crime,  doubt  uf  the  juujce  of  their  dcciiiont,  and  repeat 
afler  Grotiaa,  "  That  every  decree,  or  every  law,  which  peo- 
ple are  forbid  to  esumiuci  and  ta  cenaure,  can  never  fail  of  lit, 
log  unjnrt?" 

It  ia  becatiie  these  viziers  are  but  men.  Are  ttiere  nany 
among  the  authors  who  would  have  the  generasity  to  lp«r«  the 
critics,  had  they  the  power  to  punish  ihera  f  It  is  at  l*Mt  only 
the  men  of  a  superior  genius  and  of  an  elevated  chatvcter,  who, 
sacrificinje  ibeir  resentment  lo the  public  advantage,  would  prv 
serve  in  the  republic  of  letien  the  critics,  so  oeceaaarv  to  lit* 
progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  How  then  can  such  genero. 
siiy  be  repaired  from  a  viisier  f 

"  There  are,"  says  Balzac,  "  but  few  minitten  so  gcnermii 
as  to  prefer  being  praised  for  their  clemency,  which  fasts  as 
long  as  the  families  of  those  they  have  preserved,  to  the  pirt. 


even  among  ouraclres,  Louis  Kill-  in  one  of  hii  lotlen,  compUiot  o( 
the  Marshal  d'Aurre.  "  He  opposes,"  mjs  he,  "  mj  oalking  in  the 
streets  of  Parii,  and  alloni  me  no  pleasures  but  those  of  bunting,  and 
Inking  a  few  lumi  in  the  Tbuilleriei:  be  has  forbid  the  officers  of  mj 
bonshold,  Bi  nrll  as  all  my  subjects,  to  ooBTcns  with  mc  Da  seriotw 
aSaira,  and  to  spoak  to  me  in  private-"  It  semni  ai  if,  in  vrtrj 
country,  pains  arc  taken  to  render  the  princes  but  litllc  irorthy  of  ibc 
Ihrvne,  where  they  are  called  to  It  by  their  birib 

*  'I'hcre  is  not  a  person  like  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  be  foand  ia 
the  Rust.  That  prince  read  all  the  libels  uado  a^iiiU  hiia  aad  Lasts 
XIV.  lie  WBideiiruus  of  being  inrurmed,  and  was  msiMe  that  bMieJi 
and  buuiour  caa  alone,  lomctimet,  dare  to  preseol  the  truth  t»  kinga. 
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«art  of  reTenge^  tiuragh  the  latter  passes  away  as  swillly  as 
the  fidi  of  the  axe  that  separates  the  head  from  the  body/'  Few 
vimlen  desenre  the  praises  giyen  in  Sethos  to  queen  Nephta, 
when  the  priftst^  prononocing  her  panegyric,  says,  "  she  par- 
doned like  the  Gods,  with  the  fail  power  of  punishing/'' 

Thoie  in  power  will  be  always  unjost  and  vindictiTc.  M.  de 
Vendenie  said,  pleasantly  enough  on  this  subject,  that  in  the 
■arch  of  armies  he  had  often  inquired  into  the  quarrels  be- 
tween the  males  and  the  muleteers ;  but|  to  the  disgrace  of 
hwnaa  natare,  reason  was  almost  always  on  the  side  of  the  mules. 

HL  de  Yemay^  who  was  so  well  skilled  in  natural  history, 
that  by  the  here  inspection  of  the  tooth  of  an  animal  he  knew 
whether  it  was  camiyoroos  or  fed  on  grass,  often  said,  "  Let 
me  only  see  the  tooth  of  an  unknown  animal,  and  by  that  I 
ahall  jodge  of  it^  manners/'  After  his  example,  a  moral  phi<- 
losopher  may  sayt  *'  Shew  me  the  degree  of  power  wherewith 
a  man  ie  inyested,  and  by  that  I  shall  ibrm  a  judgment  of  his 
justice*"  In  vain  should  we  attempt  to  disarm  the  cruelty  of 
the  TixierSy  by  repeating  after  Tacitus,  that  the  punishment  of 
critict  it  only  the  trumpet  that  informs  posterity  of  the  disgrace 
and  vices  of  their  execntioners*  In  despotic  states,  people  care, 
and  indeed  cannot  avoid  caring,  but  little  for  glory  and  poste- 
rity, mace  they  do  not  love,  as  1  have  already  observed,  esteem 
lor  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  advantages  it  procures ;  since  no- 
thing is  granted  to  merit,  and  there  is  nothing  which  they  dare 
refuse  to  power. 

The  viziers  having  then  no  interest  in  improving  their  minds, 
and  eonsequently  in  supporting  censure,  they  must  generally 
remain  ignorant  *•    The  Lord  Bolingbroke  says  on  this  subject. 


*  As  all  the  dttzens  are  very  ignorant  of  what  constitutes  the  pub- 
lic welfiure,  most  of  the  projectors  in  those  countries  are  either  cheats^ 
whakave  no  particular  use  in  view,  or  people  of  mean  abilities,  who 
cannot  seize,  at  a  single  glance,  the  long;  chain  by  which  the  several 
farts  of  a  state  are  connected  together,  and  consequently  they  always 
propose  schemes  that  are  inconsistent  with  the  general  system  of  go- 
temtteat :  for  this  reason,  they  seldom  dare  lo  expose  them  in  their 
woflv  to  pnblic  view. 
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•'  When  young,  I  at  Stnt  ccnuidtred  tlMoe  vcbo  governed  ika 
nations  ai  sapctior  inteDifittnces ;  bvl,"  lie  add*,  "  Bxperince 
aoon  nnil«ceiTcd  rat,  I  cxumined  lliose  \tiio  were  at  tbe 
helm  of  alFain  ia  England,  and  ^oon  found  (hat  ihc  deal  were 
like  thosp  godi  of  Fhcenicia,  on  wboM  Gbuuldcn  were  fixad 
Ihi'  head  of  a  bull,  u  a  mark  of  Raptemc  powrr;  and  ib4{ 
gmcnd,  mm  were  gurcrned  by  the  grcatett  bloekheadi  si 
thi'Ln."  Th>»  Iriuh,  which  Gulingbrobe  applied,  perhaps  J 
butuoar,  [o  England,  in,  doubileM,  not  to  be  disputed  i 
all  the  cupicet  of  t)i«  «iMt. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

TOR  ABJECT  AJID  SlTIMlSSirK  St'BJECTIOX,  IX  VKICU  TBB 
rEOPLEARE  KEPT.  OCCASION'S  THE  IG.XOltWf  KOFTHE 
ViaiBRS,  AND  IS  THK  MtCO.ID  EFfBCT  OP  DESPOTIC 
l-OWEH. 

TuoucH  the  vitiers.  it  i«  objected,  may  not  find  it  for  tbdi 
luterest  lo  imprave  their  raindi,  yet  it  is  most  certainly  for  the 
iiileieU  of  the  public,  thai  they  should  not  be  ignorant,  Miice 
every  nation  d  enures  to  be  well  governed:  vrlut  tbca  is  tbo 
rcMon,  that  no  titizcn  in  those  couiilrios  ha«  the  firtue  to-g 
proach  the  vizier*  for  their  ignoraBce  and  injuttice,  i 
them  by  the  fe.ir  of  contempt  tu  become  good  citiitens } 
because  the  property  of  de.spotic  power  ia  la  debMB  i 
grade  the  mind. 

In  Bialcs  where  the  Inw  alone  dispense!)  paninliincnta  m 
wards,  and  where  obedience  in  pnld  to  none  but  the  1 
the  virtuous,  dwelling  in  safety,  contract  a  boldn& 
ntwi  of  Mini,  that  cannot  (obHit  in  a  country  which  it  llu 
of  despotic  power,  where  properly,  Kft.  auti  liberty,  d 
on  the  caprice*  nnd  arbitrary  will  of  one  man,     Inth««al 
tries  it  wouM  be  ai  imprudent  to  be  virtuous,  at  it  would  f 


*  Wc  con  find  no  iajUroca  in  Turkey  like  Uiat  nhirli  liApponed  in 
Scotianil,  of  the  lawi  paniihbg  the  Mivcrcign  fur  «■  act  of  if^mlwi< 
cuminillod  agamit  a  mbjett,    At  Mulcolin'i  acccaion  lo  the  I 
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been  to  be  viscious  in  Crete  'and  Lacedemon.  There  no  man 
rises  op  against  injustice,  and,  rather  than  applaud  it,  cries  with 
the  philo9(^her  Philoxenes,  '*  Let  me  be  carried  back  to  the 
quarries.'' 

In  these  gorernmentSy  how  difficult  would  it  be  to  be  rirta- 
oos  ?  To  what  dangers  would  a  person  of  probity  be  exposed  ? 
Suppose  a  man  in  love  with  virtue ;  would  we  have  such  a 
Bum  perceive,  that  the  injustice  or  incapacity  of  the  viziers  or 
ntraps  was  the  cause  of  the  miseries  of  the  public,  and  yet  be 
silent?  this  wonld  be  a  contradiction.  Besides,  a  mute  probity 
woald  here  be  of  no  use.  The  more  virtuous  this  man  was,  the 
more  eager  wonld  he  be  to  point  out  him  on  whom  the  national 
contempt  ought  to  fall :  and  I  even  maintain,  that  he  ought  to  do 
iU  Now,  from  the  injustice  and  weakness  of  a  vizier  invested,  as 
I  hare  said  above,  with  the  power  necessary  to  condemn  merit  to 
the  greatest  torments,  this  man  would  be  so  much  the  sooner 
delivered  to  the  mutes,  in  proportion  to  his  being  more  the 
friend  of  virtue  than  of  his  country. 

As  Nero,  when  on  the  stage,  extorted  the  applauses  of  the 
spectators^  more  barbarous  than  himself;  so  the  viziers  require 
the  praises  of  even  those  they  use  ill,  and  overload  with  taxes. 
They  are  like  Tiberius,  under  whose  reign  the  sighs  and  cries 
of  the  unhappy  wretches  under  oppression  were  construed  to 
proceed  from  a  factious  spirit,  because  every  thing  is  criminal, 
aayi  Suetonius,  under  a  prince  who  is  constantly  stung  with  his 
ewn  guih. 

There  is  not  a  vizier,  who  would  not  reduce  mankind  to  the 
condition  of  those  ancient  Persians,  who,  being  cruelly  whipped 
by  the  order  of  their  prince,  were  obliged  to  appear  before  him : 
**  We  come,"  said  they,  "  to  thank  thee  for  having  conde- 
scended to  remember  us.'' 


of  Scotland,  a  nobleman  presented  to  him  the  patent  of  his  privi- 
kiges,  entreating  his  majesty  to  confirm  them :  but  the  king  took 
the  patent,  and  tore  it  in  pieces.  The  nobleman  complained  of  thb 
to  the  parliament,  who  decreed,  that  the  kmg  should  sit  on  his  throne, 
aai  IB  the  presence  of  the  whole  court  stitch  the  nobleman's  patent  to* 
gether  with  a  needle  and  thread. 


T.  •   •-.  •  *  -.-'.  ■::-»-..-*  -■  \  rrz^z.  w:  ^.rtcoai  as  to  icpiiatk 

••-•■-.  r»  •  .■;  .  '^^  .  »  .  SS-.  tit  •.r.e  brare  maa,  tbt 
: '.-..  i: :  •...■.:  '.I  r»f  y.  a  r»i  r.^  poured  bv  ibc  hope 
".  •  :*'.^-  *•.-.  ^  .rr  .  tii.  .:  1*  .s^rpr.red  ci"  thi«  hope,  hit 
<.  -. .  '-«^t  ;.  -  L  -. . .  -.*  :  =.  \zy.^  •  »1at::^  pec  pie,  the  aame  of 
iV'.'.  .'-*  i  1  -r  i  v  4  -tisr:»w*  crtzefi  ;  a::d  ihcre  will  befoaad 
II.  >:  wi.  ii  :,;,.■:  l.^  ^ -L  siiii^tat.  T&cre  if  bo  crine  oa 
«:.  :::.  :  :-^*c  .?  i^.t  .4->!:e..  :-.  2  «£a:e  «hcre  an  abject  BMaii- 
r.<t»«  .«  r.-^x^r.*  :>.<:  ::..-:*.  "  Ix' the  pli^e/'  avi  Gordoa^ 
"  Lid  ;:-ir.rT*,  p<e2?.':a«.  ani  r/cboas  to  bestow,  there  an 
tTi^r'.i'Ltn  \,it  e.  T'jgn,  &sd  c.T:!.an»  ba«e  enoogb,  to  naia- 
tk.n.  i:.a:  :^c  pi^^-?  r-r^as  LiV  d.rlae  right;  and  that  to  with* 
4r*w  o'*TvL]\^i  ir.nx  :i<  mi^gDOiit  influences  is  a  an  agaiaH 
ft'j'i."  Jc  11  iL>  n  rr.orc:  prjdt-Qt  in  these  countries  to  be  the 
arcornphce  than  tLc  accuH'r  of  kaares;  for  virtue  aad  talents 
are  alwavf  the  but  oi  ivrannv. 

On  fiie  coriq<ic»t  o!*  ludia  by  Thaniaa  Ivouli  Khan,  theoolj 
man  worthy  of  c.^tpcrnj  ^hom  that  prince  found  in  the  Mogvl^ 
empire,  was  one  named  Mab mouth ,  and  this  Mahmoath  wa» 
banisht-d. 

lo  countri<.s  Auhjcct  to  a  despotic  government,  the  lore  of 
the  (:.'«tc(m  aiiii  nctiainatifui^  uf  the  people  is  so  criminal,  that 
the  prince  always  piini>hts  thrsc  who  obtain  them.  Agricota^ 
aftur  ha\in^  tiiu.iijthfd  (i\cr  ihc  Hrltons  in  order  to  cicape 
the  aftplausei  of  the  people^  as  well  as  the  fury  of  Domitian, 


*  When  a  \i/ier  commits  n  fault  diiriiij;  hiii  administration,  if  thr 
puhlir  jiiitU'r  h\  il»  thr  proplc  comphiiiK  niiil  the  vizier 'x  pride  is  of- 
friiflcil :  hut,  so  fnr  in  ho  from  (-haii!;int;  hi<  lurusureji,  and  tr}in<;  hy  a 
hcltor  comliu-t  to  ralm  their  too  juMt  complaints  that  ho  solely  nn- 
ploys  liiiiiHelf  in  methods  of  imposiii*;  silence  on  the  citr/cns.  Tlrnr 
uirlhods  of  force  exasperate  them,  and  they  redouble  their  crifS: 
the  vi/iiT  has  then  only  tuo  parts  to  take,  either  lo  expoNO  the  slate 
lo  rr\i>hitionH,  or  lo  carry  despotic  power  to  that  excess  which  al- 
H:iy«  thrratiMis  the  ruin  of  empires.  This  la&l  choire  is  most  com- 
luohl)  prelernNl  hy  the  vi/irr^. 
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passed  the  streets  of  Rome  in  the  night,  in  his  way  to  the  em- 
peror's palace  :  the  prince  embraced  him  coldly  :  Agricola 
retired ;  and  the  conqueror  of  Briton,  says  Tacitus,  was  in- 
itaiitly  lost  in  the  crowd  of  other  slaves. 

In  those  unhappy  timed,  one  might  have  cried  out  at  Rome, 
with  Brutus,  "  O  virtue,  thou  art  but  an  empty  name  !*'  How 
can  we  expect  to  find  it  amongst  a  people  who  live  in  perpe- 
tual agonies,  and  whose  minds,  being  broke  with  fear,  have 
lost  ail  their  force  and  vigour  ?  Among  such  people,  we  only 
meet  with  powerful  insolence,  and  abject  dastardly  slaves. 
What  picture  can  be  more  humbling  to  human  nature  than  the 
audience  of  a  vizier,  when,  with  a  grave  and  stupid  air  of 
importance,  he  advances  into  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  clients, 
whO|  grave,  mute,  and  immoveable,  with  their  eyes  fixed  and 
cast  down,  wait  trembling  for  the  favour  of  a  look^,  nearly  in 
the  attitude  of  those  bramins,  who,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on 
the  end  of  their  noses,  wait  for  the  blue  and  divine  flame 
with  which  Heaven  is  to  bestow  its  illuminations,  and  whose 
appearance,  according  to  them,  is  to  raise  them  to  the  dignity 
of  a  pagod ! 

When  we  see  merit  thus  humbled  before  an  ignorant  vizier, 
or  eren  a  despicable  eunuch,  we  cannot  help  calling  to  mind 
the  ridiculous  veneration  in  which  cranes  art;  held  at  Japan, 
where  the  name  of  that  bird  is  never  uttered  without  its  being 
preceded  by  O-thurisama^  or,  my  lord. 


*  The  vizier  himself  never  enters  the  divan,  when  the  sultan  is 
there,  without  trembling. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

THE  COXTEMPT  OF  VIRTUE,  AND  THE  FALSE  ESTEEM 
PEOPLE  AFFECT  TO  HAVE  FOR  IT,  THE  THIRD  EFFECT 
OF  DESPOTIC  POWER. 

Since,  as  I  have  already  proved  in  the  preceding  chapter^ 
the  ignorr.nce  of  the  viziers  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  de- 
spotic forms  of  government;  the  ridicule^  which  in  those 
countries  is  cast  on  virtue,  seems  equally  to  proceed  from  the 
same  effect. 

Is  it  to  be  doubted,  that,  in  the  sumptuous  repasts  of  the  an* 
cient  Persians,  and  in  their  elegant  evening  entertainments, 
they  ridiculed  the  frugality  and  coarse  food  of  the  Spartans  > 
and  that  the  courliers,  accustomed  to  cringe  in  the  anti-cham« 
her  of  the  eunuchs^  in  order  to  obtain  the  disgraceful  honour 
of  being  their  sport,  did  not  give  the  name  of  ferocity  to  the 
noble  pride  which  forbade  the  Greeks  prostrating  themselves 
before  the  great  king. 

A  slavish  people  cannot  avoid  treating  with  ridicule  bravery, 
magnanimity f  disinterestedness,  a  contempt  of  life,  and  all 
the  virtues  founded  on  patriotism  and  liberty.  In  Persia»  they 
must  then  have  treated  as  a  fool,  and  the  enemy  of  a  prince^ 
every  virtuous  subject,  who,  struck  with  the  heroism  of  the 
Greeks,  exhorted  his  fellow-citizens  to  assemble,  and,  by  a 
speedy  reformation  of  the  government,  prevent  the  approach- 
ing ruin  of  an  cupircj  where  virtue  was  despised*.  The 
Persians,  to  escape  the  mortification  of  thinking  themselves 
mean,  were  under  the  necessity  of  considering  the  Greeks  as 
ridiculous.     We  can  never  be  struck  by  any  sentiments  that  do 


*  At  the  very  moment  when  three  hundred  Spartans  defended  the 
pass  of  Tbermop>lir,  some  Arcadian  deserters  >«erc  giving  Xerxes  an 
account  of  the  Olympic  ^nnies,  ivhen  a  Persian  lord  cried  out— 
**  What  men  are  we  ^o\n'^  to  lij^lit !  luR'nsible  of  interest,  they 
only  greedy  of  jjlory  !" 
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not  aifect  us  in  a  lively  maDner.  A  brave  citizen,  who  is  had 
in  veneration  wherever  the  rank  of  a  citizen  subsists,  must 
ever  pass  for  a  fool  in  all  despotic  governments. 

Among  us  Europeans,  who  approach  nearer  to  the  heroism 
of  the  Greeks  than  to  the  servility  of  the  eastern  empires^ 
how  many  great  actions  would  be  deemed  foolish,  were  they 
not  consecrated  by  the  aduiiration  of  all  ages  !  To  this  admi- 
ration is  to  be  ascribed  our  not  mentioning  as  ridiculous  the 
order  sent  by  the  people  of  Sparta  to  King  Agis,  before  the 
battle  of  Mantinea :  "  Take  no  advantage  of  superiority  of 
numbers ;  send  back  a  part  of  the  troops,  and  fight  the  enemy 
with  equal  force."  'In  like  manner  we  should  treat  as  ridicu- 
lous the  answer  made  by  Callicratidas,  general  of  the  Lacede- 
monian fleet,  before  the  battle  of  Argineuscs.  Hermon  ad- 
vising him  not  to  engage  the  Athenian  fleet  with  unequal 
force,  "  O  Hermon,''  he  replied,  ''  the  gods  forbid  that  I 
should  follow  an  advice  that  would  be  attended  with  such  fatal 
consequences  to  my  country.  Sparta  shall  not  be  dishonoured 
by  her  general.  Here  both  I  and  my  army  must  either  con- 
quer or  perish*  Is  it  for  Callicratidas  to  teach  the  art  of  mak- 
ing a  retreat  to  men  who,  to  this  day,  have  never  inquired 
what  were  the  numbers  of  the  encmyi  but  only  where  they 
were  encamped?"  So  bold  and  noble  an  answer  would  to 
most  men  appear  foolish.  What  men  have  such  an  elevation 
of  soul,  such  a  profound  knowledge  of  politics,  as  to  perceive, 
like  Callicratidas,  the  importance  of  cherishing  in  the  Spartans 
that  obstinate  bravery  that  rendered  them  invincible?  This 
hero  knew  that  to  be  incessantly  employed  in  cherishing  their 
sentiments  of  courage  and  glory>  too  much  prudence  might 
blunt  their  edge;  and  that  a  nation  can  have  none  of  the  vir- 
tues, without  having  the  scruples  that  attend  them. 

Half  politicians,  for  want  of  comprehending  a  sufEcient 
extent  of  time,  are  always  struck  in  too  lively  a  manner  with 
a  present  danger.  Accustomed  to  consider  every  action  inde- 
pendently of  the  chain  by  which  they  are  all  united,  when 
they  think  of  correcting  the  success  of  any  virtue  that  pre- 
vails among  a  people,  they  too  often  only  take  from  them  the 
palladium  to  which  is  fixed  their  success  and  glory. 
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I:  ^  •--*^  •--  u  4  lac-sst  &iz:rc:^a  itat  we  owe  oar  ilil 

1--.'  1-  zz  •■-   fc  :.=.••  ti*«  ict:oa»:  thii  aJ  mi  ration   is  ihea 

/  i_  V-^*  '.:*.,  cr  u*  •5rcs  ot'  prv-jridio;.     A  felt  admir*- 

>"cw,  wiAi  naa  ;*  u*re,  laocg  tho««  who  pretend  to  he 
paAs;:2^*-:  t  TC'.i-r  '.?  z  .-v.  -who  woold  bia'Ui  at  a  v  -.-.n*,  that 
wjj  iJ>".  €-*  ::  .  0*  zz  *:  t  «  •.n»try  aad  mil  ary  *.;  '!  '  Are 
Lier*  =:i::y  .-.  !•..•>:  1-.*  Soe^-*-  That  pr.ace,  «<ustJr  c.^iat  be 
c*t'i  :■*  c*:-^:  if  :i«  O^Iiiet  oc'Viothe  terror  an  i  cot.lwvn 
i;:o  ■»:..:-  :c*y  w^.-r  'J-riwa  by  the  onrxpectcd  *uh!  w*  the 
K  -ip-.m?.  *::fti  !tir?  ca  L:*  tn-jsaphal  palai4p  and  od  ihe 
f.t.i  •::"  : k*'.]*  -:i*»ed  trocn:**  to  be  nised  to  hr«  elepfaaars. 

T  •-  e  y  04d^  If"  T :.  e  Ct  n«t  r  >;  :y  of  t  t  e  ion .     A  ft  er  the  dt  Teat  of 
th*    -r.z.-Tie-;*":  ^  ar  ../  ■  f  ::■?  Cir.ha^-ir.iaiw,  when  the  conquer- 
ed -EXp'.  :tvi  ::.*  hi--— •.  CTijiior.'S.  K  hat  prince  only  re^ui  red 
ct"  :ht  h-s;:-.-.  5  (.  ar:.i.*..T!ir.>  the  abolirion  of  the  barbaroos 
«v:r  T.'it^  of  I.'.',  r  t..-.-.  n  «.L  '  ir^-n,  niia.a  ihoy  olFered  to  Satarn* 
Tha*.  cor.q'j.fvr  w  ji.J  rcJp  no  '"ther  advantage  from  hw  vie* 
t^ry  '.hm  :.»•:  con.:.;*ion  of  the  only  treaty  that  perhaps  wH 
c^»T  ic^ie  :n  t'a.OLr  of  human  nature.     Among  so  nasy  id- 
n:.r'.r^,  wi.y  Lx»  liclon  noimiiatorr     A  thousand  heroes  hafi 
ry  I  urns  *'-ltJj.  ,J  Asia  :   hiwtvor.  ihore  i«  not  one  who,  mo- 
"  ii':*.  of  the  miM.r,i$  «'Jtivr<.J  by  the  human  race,  has  improved 
\   i   v.cv  rv,    ^^y    frtnin^   the   (Orientals  from    that  weight  of 
uri'.che  int. >4   and    degradation   into  which   they    have  beei 
<in[i  bv  •!■.  sD'jtic  power.     None  of  them  have  dcstrnved  those 
Ko'i^'j-i  of  f^rict  diiJ   iaiiii  Illation  where  jealousy   without  xt- 
inor-^e  iint!!j*.(.s  t!ic    unhippy  persons  destined  to  guard  their 
p!i.3«'iri\  and  cnndomncd  to  the  pnni5hment  of  having  desirei 
.Hiways  r.  vivin;;  and  ah^ays  ini[>otont.     IVople  have  then  ao 
CNtct-in  fiir  (ic!oii*s  action,   but  what  is  hypocriticalj  or  the 
•.nirt  of  prfjiuiici'. 

\Vi'  hriiiour  valourj  but  it  is  loss  than  it  was  honoured  it 
Sparia  :  there  fore  ve  do  not  experience,  at  the  view  of  a  forti* 
tied  town,  the  sen>iutions  of  con  tempt  felt  by  the  Spartaoi. 
Some  f)f  til  em,  parting  under  the  walls  of  Corinth,  asked^* 
"  Uv  what  women  is  this  cirv  inhabitc*!?" — "  These  are.** 
they  were  told,  <'  the  Coriuihiuus.'*—*"  I>o  not  these  mean- 
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spirited  and  cowardly  men  know^"  they  resumed,  '*  that  the 
only  ramparts  impenetrable  to  the  enemy  are  citizens  deter- 
mined to  die  ?"  Such  courage  and  elevation  of  soul  arc  only  to 
be  found  in  warlike  republics.  With  whatever  love  we  are 
animated  for  our  country^  we  do  not  sec  the  mother,  after  the 
loss  of  a  SOD  killed  in  battle,  reproach  her  other  sons  who  have 
survived  the  defeat.  We  do  not  take  example  from  those  vir- 
tuous Spartans :  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  ashamed  of  having 
borne  in  their  wombs  men  capable  of  flying,  those,  whose  chil- 
dren had  escaped  the  slaughter,  retired  to  the  innermost  parts 
of  their  houses,  in  mourning  and  silence;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  mothers,  whose  sons  died  fighting,  filled  with  joy^ 
and,  with  their  heads  crowned  with  flowers,  went  to  the  temple 
to  return  thanks  to  the  gods. 

However  brave  our  soldiers  may  be,  we  do  not  see  a  body  of 
twelve  hundred  men  sustain,  like  the  Swiss  at  the  battle  of  St. 
James  I'HospitaP,  the  efforts  of  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  who  paid  for  their  victory  by  the  loss  of  eight  thousand 
soldiers.  We  no  longer  see  governments  treat  as  cowards, 
and  condemn  as  such,  ten  soldiers,  who,  escaping  from  the 
slaughter  of  that  battle,  brought  home  the  news  of  so  glorious 
a  defeat. 

If  in  Europe  itself  we  have  only  a  barren  admiration  of  such 
actions  and  such  virtues,  what  contempt  must  the  people  of  the 
East  feel  for  the  same  virtues?     Who  can  make  these  think  of 


*  M.  Dudos,  in  the  History  of  Louis  XI.  says,  that  the  Swiss,  to 
the  number  of  three  thousand,  sustained  the  shock  of  the  Daupliin*s 
army,  composed  of  fourteen  thousand  French  and  eight  thousand 
English.  The  battle  was  fought  near  Botlcliu,  and  tlie  Swiss  were 
almost  all  slain. 

At  the  battle  of  Morgartcn,  thirteen  hundred  Swiss  routed  the 
Archduke  Lcopokl's  army,  composed  of  twenty  thousand  men.  Near 
the  Wcsen,  in  the  canton  of  Claris,  three  hundred  and  fifty  Swiss  de- 
feated eight  thousand  Austrians  :  every  year  they  celebrate  the  me- 
mory of  this  defeat  on  the  field  of  battle,  when  an  orator  makes  a 
panegyric  on  this  action,  and  reads  the  list  of  the  three  hundred  and 
fifty  names. 
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them  with  reipect?  TliMs  coantriei  are  peoplsd  with  abject 
TiciouR  miodt;  and  i*heD  the  virtuoui  men  in  u  country  ira 
not  Kufficientljr  nunKrout  to  give  tbe  bent  tg  a  nation,  it  Dec«»> 
Mrily  receives  it  rrom  thwe  who  are  corrupt.  Tbeoo  last, 
alwayi  inlerentcil  in  Hdicuhng  ihc  senxalions  ihey  do  not  foci, 
render  the  virtumis  lileat.  Unhappily  there  are  but  hv  <*tio 
do  not  yield  to  the  clJiuours  of  tlioae  by  whotn  they  aro  tnr- 
ronnded,  who  are  courngeous  enough  to  brave  the  cootentfit  «f 
their  country,  and  havu  tbe  judgment  to  think  that  the  ertecn 
of  a  uation,  placed  on  a  certain  degree  of  degradatton,  Ji  lea 
flattering  than  diihonourebfe. 

Did  the  Htlle  value  vet  on  Hannibal,  at  the  court  uf  Antio- 
chxis,  diihonuar  that  great  man  f  did  the  eonudice,  with 
which  Prusias  would  have  sold  him  to  the  Romans,  itain  ibc 
glory  of  that  itiusirious  Carthaginian }  la  the  eyea  of  poate- 
rily,  it  has  only  dishonoured  the  k-ing,  tbe  council,  aad  tha 
people,  who  delibL'rated  upon  it. 

The  result  of  what  1  have  said  is,  that  peopio  have  really 
in  despotic  empires  only  a  contempt  for  virtue,  and  ifaal  no- 
thing but  the  name  is  honoured.  If  every  day  we  inrolce  tbi* 
virtue,  and  require  it  of  )he  citiient.  it  is  only,  in  tbia  cax, 
with  virtue  as  with  truth,  it  is  demanded  on  condition  we  ara 
w  pmdent  as  to  conceal  it. 


OF  TUB  DESTRUCTION  OF  EMPIRES  SVBJBCT  TO  AR. 
BITRARY  POWER:  THE  FOUETH  EFFBCT  OF  XY- 
RANNY. 


Tiie  indifterence  of  the  eastern  nations  with  reject  to 
virtue,  tlieit  ignorance,  and  abject  state  of  mind,  oeceuacily 
follow  from  the  form  of  their  governmetit,  and  must  at  tfa* 
same  time  render  citizens  diiihoneal  to  each  other,  and  roii  of 
courage  with  respect  to  an  enemy. 

Prom  this  source  we  may  trace  the  astonishing  rapidity  wilfc 
which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  subdued   Asia.     How  could 
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slaves^  educated  and  nurtured  in  the  anti-chamber  of  aniastcry 
itifle,  at  the  sight  of  the  Roman  swords,  the  habitual  scnsa- 
tfonsof  fear  they  had  contracted  from  arbitrary  power?  How 
could  men,  so  debased,  without  elevation  of  mind,  accustomed 
to  trample  on  the  weak,  and  to  cringe  before  the  powerful, 
anroid  yielding  to  the  magnanimity,  the  policy,  the  valour,  of 
the  Romans,  and  shew  themselves  equally  dastardly  in  counsel 
tad  ia  the  field  of  battle  ? 

If  Ihe  Egyptians,  as  Plutarch  says,  were  successively  the 
riaves  of  all  nations,  it  was  owing  to  their  being  subject  to  the 
most  serere  despotic  power  :  thus  they  almost  constantly  gave 
proofs  of  cowardice.  When  King  CIcomenes,  being  driven 
from  Sparta,  took  refuge  in  Egypt,  he  was  imprisoned  by  the 
intrigues  of  a  minister,  named  Sobisia";  but  having  killed  his 
guard,  and  broken  his  fetters,  the  prince  presented  himself  in 
the  streets  of  Alexandria ;  but  in  vain  did  he  exhort  the  citi- 
sens  to  revenge  him,  to  punish  the  injustice  of  his  treatment, 
and  shake  off  the  yoke  of  tyranny :  every  where,  says  Plu- 
tarch, he  found  only  immoveable  admirers.  These  base  and 
cowardly  people  had  only  that  species  of  courage  which  made 
them  admire  great  actions,  but  not  that  which  would  excite 
them  to  imitate  them. 

How  can  a  slavish  people  resist  a  free  and  powerful  nation  ? 
In  order  to  make  use  of  arbitrary  power  with  impunity,  the 
tyrant  is  forced  to  enervate  the  minds  and  the  courage  of  his 
subjects.  What  renders  him  formidable  at  home,  renders 
bim  weak  abroad  :  with  liberty,  he  banishes  from  his  empire, 
all  the  virtues.  "  They  cannot,"  says  Aristotle,  *'  inhabit 
iuwe  and  servile  minds." — "  We  must,"  says  the  illustrious 
'presidsnt  de  Montesquieu,  whom  we  have  already  quoted, 
*'  begin  by  being  bad  citizens,  in  order  to  become  good 
tlaves."  They  could  only  oppose  against  the  attacks  of  a 
people  like  the  Romans,  councils  and  generals  absolutely  un- 
acquainted with  political  and  military  knowledge,  taken  from 
that  very  nation,  whose  courage  was  softened,  and  whose 
minds  were  debilitated  ;  it  then  necessarily  followed  that  they 
must  have  been  overcome. 

%  s 
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But,  it  is  said,  the  virluous  have  however  shoae  witb  11i€ 
greateat  lustre  in  despotic  siatea.  This  is  inie,  when  it  h» 
^happened  thai  the  throne  has  been  successivt>ly  ptwsessed  by 
several  great  men.  Virtue  benumbed  hy  the  presence  of  ty< 
runny,  revives  at  the  appearance  of  a  virtuous  priuce;  hts 
presence  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  !tun ;  when  his  light 
pierces  and  dispcTJes  the  black  clouds  that  cover  the  earth,  all 
laturc  rerivcs,  everything  glows  with  new  life;  the  plaim 
are  peopled  with  laborious  husbandmen,  the  groves  reseutid 
wiih  aerial  concerts,  and  the  winged  inhaliilants  of  the  skies 
fly  to  the  tops  of  the  oaks,  (o  uelconie  the  reluming  sun. 
"  O  happy  times,"  cries  Tacitus,  under  the  reign  of  Triyu, 
"  when  pi;ople  obey  only  the  laws,  when  every  one  may 
think  freely,  and  freely  tell  bis  thoughts,  when  every  heart 
flies  to  the  prince,  and  the  sight  or  him  is  a  beoefitl" 

The  lustre  ihrown  upon  such  nations  is  always  but  of  short 
duration.  If  sometimes  they  attain  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
power  and  glory,  and  become  illustrious  by  success  of  &U 
kinds,  this  success  being  united,  as  1  have  already  said,  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  kings  who  governed,  and  not  with  ihc  form 
of  government,  has  always  been  as  fleeting  as  brilliant;  ihe 
strength  of  such  stales  however  it  may  impose  upon  us,  is  bvl 
an  illusion ;  it  Is  the  Colossus  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  whose  feet 
were  of  putter's  clay.  These  empires  resemble  the  lofty  pine, 
whose  top  reaches  to  ihe  heavens;  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
the  birds  of  the  air,  seek  for  shelter  under  its  braaches  ;  bat, 
being  Itxed  to  the  earth  hy  too  weak  a  rooti  is  overthronn  by 
the  first  siorm.  Such  states  have  but  a  niomeutary  uxisiencCj 
if  they  are  not  surrounded  by  nations,  who  have  little  ilisp*- 
siliona  for  great  enterprizei,  and  are  subject  to  arbitrary 
power.  The  respective  strength  of  such  nalioos  ronsibts  tJien 
in  an  equilibrium  of  weakness.  If  a  despotic  empire  has  re« 
ceived  a  shock,  and  the  throne  cannot  be  sccurtd  without  a 
manly  and  courageous  resolution,  that  empire  is  destroyed. 

The  people  who  groan  beneath  the  yoke  of  utbilrary  power 
have  then  only  a  momentary  success,  a  mere  flash  of  glory, 
and  must,  sooner  or  later,  submit  to  a  free  aad  enicrprisiilg 
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nation.  Bat  supposing  that  particular  circumstances  and  situ« 
ations  save  them  from  this  danger ;  the  bad  administration  of 
these  kingdoms  is  sufBcient  to  destroy,  to  depopulate^  and  to 
turn  them  into  desarts;  the  lethargic  languor  that  successively 
seizes  all  the  members,  produces  this  effect.  The  property  of 
despotic  power  is  to  stifle  the  passions  :  now  when  minds  have, 
by  the  want  of  passions,  lost  their  activity  ;  when  the  citizens 
are  in  a  manner  rendered  stupid  by  the  opium  of  luxury,  indo* 
lencey  and  softness,  the  state  then  falls  into  a  consumption :  the 
apparent  calm  it  enjoys,  is,  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  understanding, 
a  languid  state  that  is  the  forerunner  of  its  dissolution*  The 
passions  are  necessary  in  a  nation,  and  are  its  life  and  soul ;  the 
people  who  have  the  strongest,  are  in  the  end  triumphant. 

The  moderate  effervescence  of  the  passions  is  salutary  to  an 
empire ;  which  in  this  respect  resemble  the  sea,  whose  stagnate 
waters^  on  becoming  corrupt,  would  exhale  vapours  that  would 
prove  fetal  to  the  universe,  if  they  were  not  purified  by  the 
rising  of  tempests. 

But,  if  the  grandeur  of  nations  subject  to  arbitrary  power  is 
only  momentaneons,  it  is  not  so  in  governments  where  the 
power,  as  in  Home  and  Greece,  is  divided  between  the  people, 
the  nobility,  or  the  kings.  In  those  states,  private  interest, 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the  public,  changes  men  into 
citisens.  It  is  in  such  states  only  that  the  people,  whose  suc- 
cess depends  on  the  constitution  of  the  government,  may  hope 
that  it  will  be  of  long  duration.  The  necessity  in  which  the 
citizens  here  find  themselves,  of  being  employed  about  im« 
portant  objects,  and  the  liberty  of  thinking  and  speaking  what- 
ever they  please,  give  greater  strength  and  elevation  of  mind ; 
the  boldness  of  their  thoughts  have  an  influence  on  their  hearts^ 
and  make  them  conceive  more  extensive,  more  courageous  pro^ 
jects,  and  execute  them  with  greater  intrepidity.  I  shall  eveq 
add,  that  if  private  interest  is  not  intirely  separated  fron\  that 
of  the  public,  if  the  manners  of  a  people,  like  those  of  the 
Romans,  are  not  as  corrupt  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Marina 
and  Sylla ;  the  spirit  of  faction,  which  obliges  the  citizens  to 
watch,  and  be  a  mutual  restraint  on  each  other,  is  the  preserve 
ing  genius  of  these  empires,    They  are  maintained  only  by  a 
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counterbalance  of  opposite  interests.  Never  are  the  founda-* 
tions  of  these  states  more  secure^  than  at  the  tiaoe  whea  these 
exterior  ferments  appear  ready  to  overthrow  them.  Thas^  the 
bottom  of  Ihe  sea  is  calm  and  tranquil,  even  when  the  north 
winds,  lei  loose  on  its  surface,  seems  to  turn  it  up  from  its 
abyss. 

After  having  discovered  in  the  despotic  power  of  the  eastern 
nations,  the  cause  of  the  ignorance  of  the  viziers,  the  indifier- 
ence  of  the  people  with  respect  to  virtue,  and  the  overthrow  of 
empires  subject  to  that  form  of  governments,  I  shall  now  pro« 
ceed  to  shew  the  opposite  effects  produced  from  other  political 
constitutions. 


CHAP.   XXII. 

OF  THB  LOVE  OF  CERTAIN  NATIONS  FOR  GLORY  AND 

VIRTUE. 

This  chapter  is  so  necessary  a  consequence  of  the  preceding, 
that  I  should  think  myself  excused  from  all.  farther  examination 
of  this  subject,  were  I  not  convinced,  that  an  explanation  of  the 
means  proper  to  necessitate  men  to  virtue,  would  be  agreeable 
to  the  public,  and  that  such  disquisitions  are  instructive  even  to 
those  who  are  most  virtuous.  I  therefore  enter  into  this  aub« 
ject.  I  cast  my  eyes  over  the  republics  more  fruitful  in  vir- 
tuous men  :  I  stop  them  at  Greece  and  Rome,  and  sec  a  multi- 
tuile  of  heroes  arise.  Their  great  actions,  preserved  with  care 
in  history,  seem  collected  there,  to  spread  the  odour  of  virtue 
into  the  most  corrupt  and  distant  ages:  it  is  with  tlicse  actions 
as  with  the  vases  of  incense,  which,  placed  on  the  altars  of  the 
Gods,  are  sufflrient  lo  diffuse  their  perfume  over  the  vast  extent 
of  their  temples. 

Whoever  consider-?  the  virtuous  actions  history  has  trans- 
mitted of  these  people,  and  would  discover  the  cause,  they  will 
find  that  it  proceeded  from  the  address  with  which  the  legis- 
lators of  those  nations  united  private  and  public  interest  •. 


In  tliis  union  consists  the  true  spirit  of  the  laws. 
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I  lake  tho  action  of  Regulus  Fur  a  proof  of  this  truth.  Sup- 
posing in  this  general,  no  sentiment  of  heroism,  not  even  thoM 
with  which  he  must  bave  been  inspired  by  a  Soman  educalioa  ; 
I  maintain,  that,  io  the  age  when  that  consul  lived,  the  legislatioa 
was,  in  certain  respects,  brought  to  such  a  degree  of  perft.'C< 
tion,  that  had  Regulua  consulted  mei*ly  his  own  personal  inter- 
est, be  could  not  avoid  the  generous  action  lie  performed.  For 
whoever  calls  to  mind  the  discipUne  of  the  Romans,  and  that 
flight,  and  even  ihe  loss  of  their  buckler  in  buttle  was  punished 
with  the  bastinado,  under  which  the  guilty  commonly  expired, 
must  be  convinced  that  a  consul  conquered^  made  prisoner,  and 
dcpul«d  by  the  Carthaginians  to  treat  about  the  exchange  of 
pciEuners,  could  not  appear  before  (he  Romans,  without  the 
fear  of  that  contempt,  which  is  always  so  bumbling  to  repub- 
licans, and  so  insupportable  to  an  (;levaU'd  mind.  VU-ncc  the 
only  part  RfguluH  had  to  take,  was  to  efilico,  by  some  heroic 
action,  the  shame  of  his  defeat.  He  therefore  opposed  tlie 
treaty  of  exchange,  which  the  senate  was  ready  to  sign.  He 
doubtless  exposed  his  life  by  this  advice  :  but  the  danger  was 
not  imminent ;  it  was  very  probable,  that,  astonished  by  his 
courage,  the  senate  nould  be  only  the  more  eager  for  con- 
cluding a  treaty,  that  would  restore  Io  ibem  so  virtuous  a  citi- 
zen. Biisides,  supposing  the  senate  wai  brought  over  by  his 
advicei  it  was  very  probable,  tliat  the  Carlhagiaians,  from  the 
fear  of  reprisals,  or  an  admiration  of  his  virtue,  would  not  make 
him  suiTer  the  punishment,  with  which  they  had  threatened 
him.  Regulus  did  not  ih^n  expose  himself  to  any  danger,  ta 
which,  I  will  not  say  an  hcroi  but  even  a  sensible  and  prudent 
man,  would  have  presented  himself,  loavoid  the  contempt,  and 
obtain  the  admiration,  of  the  Romans. 

There  is  then  an  art  of  necessitating  men  to  perform  heroic 
actions ;  not  that  I  would  pretend  to  insinuate  here,  that  Regti- 
lus  did  nothing  more  than  obey  this  nece<Hity,  nor  do  I  mean  to 
stain  his  glory  ;  the  action  performed  by  Regutus  was,  doubt- 
less, the  efiect  nf  an  impetuous  enthusiasm,  which  led  to  virtuej 
but  sucb  an  enthusiasm  could  nowhere  be  kindled  but  at  Rome. 

The  virtues  and  vices  of  a  nation  are  always  necessary  eOeclf 
of  its  legislation  ;  and  it  was  doubtless  the  knowledge  of  Ut<a 
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li»  xb^  wBOm  at  wtna^r  rhs  amadaam  ^mrtuspatit  m  tht  ^mj 
V  loaaie  at  die  TiciBB  or  iniammB  xtxa»  coimnittcd  m 
fptw^TwaBOs*  z  aidy  u&  miiw  mii-ui.R  <ir  dbmi^  tfuae 
as  raimd  tn  spezior,  or  tfirgrarfftt  to  ioAeriflr  ports- 
Bow  can  Lt  be  dmiited,  tiiat  Tiitiie  is  not  jaatm^  aQ 
tfie  e&ct  of  die  ^rener  «r  las  degree  of  wisdmn  ia  tke 
■utijtioii  r  If  die  Gietks  asd  fr'^i'-^'i*  were  sq  loos  aiuasifte^ 
bf  diese  maalT  and  umugtuos  virti»%  which  Bftbac  calk 
**  die  eaDCTuaioBS  of  die  sol  beyond  die  comoMn  dvtiesy"  it  is 
heransB  die  virtoes  of  this  kin?  are  ahnort  i  iioif  iiifTi  pecniiar 
Is  the  BHtitJOSy  where  each  citizen  has  a  part  in  die  soTcretentr. 
It  is  oniT  in  these  conntriev  thai  we  liod  a  Fabricios.  Beiog^ 
preaed  bj  Pyrrhns  to  fottow  kfoi  to  Eptns:  "  Pyrrhas,"  aid 
be»  "^  thno  art  doofacfe^  an  ilkntnons  prioce,  and  a  great  war- 
rior; hot  thy  people  gron  ia  oitsery.  What  rashness  wcwld 
IK  be  to  take  ne  into  Eptns  r  Caort  tWn  doafal  tbnilb  j  pec 
p!e,  soon  tanged  onder  sy  lxw«  wonid  not  pielcr  cxesiptioa 
fton  triboto^  to  betn^  overlaoded  wiib  toifi^  and  secnrity  to 
the  Bocertainty  oftbetr  poHensasf  To-day  tby  £nnnrite,  to- 
raonrow  I  jhooid  be  thy  aEHter."  Sorb  a  disoonrse  conM  only 
be  ptoooonced  by  a  RonaD.  la  repoblics  we  perceire,  with 
artonidkment,  bow  hr  the  heighth  of  coorage,  and  tbe  heroun 
of  oatiotts  may  be  carried  f  •    I  shal!  mention  Tbemistocles  for 


*  This  is  not  tbe  case  in  the  other  empiref  of  tbe  Eait,  where  the 
jfOTCTnor^  arc  onlj  employed  ha.  lerriiifi:  taxes,  and  opposm^  seditiooi. 
Bnitiev,  the?  are  not  required  to  troMhie  thenueires  about  the  happi* 
ness  of  the  people  in  their  proTiaces ;  their  power  in  this  respect  is 
even  \ctj  linuted. 

^  Wc  see  from,  cardinal  Mazarine's  letters,  that  he  was  sennble  of 
tlie  advantages  of  tLL>  form  of  goTcmment.  He  was  afraid  that  Eng- 
land, bv  iorinin^  a  republic,  Moiilti  bocorae  too  formidable  to  its  neigh- 
boars.  In  a  letter  to  M.  le  Tcliler,  hesa}<,  ^*  Don  Lonis  and  I  know 
xery  we!!,  thai  Cbarle»  II.  U  out  of  thekin^oms  that  belong  to  him  ; 
but  amon^  ali  the  reasons  that  uia  v  enga^  the  kin^  our  masters,  to 
think  of  hli  restoration,  one  of  the  strongest  is,  hindering  England 
from  forming  a  powerful  republic,  which,  in  the  end,  woold  ^Te  all  its 
neighbours  cause  to  look  about  them/* 
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Hn  example  of  this  kind  :  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mi8,  that  warrior,  insulted  in  full  council  by  the  Spartan  gene« 
ral,  made  no  other  reply  to  bis  menaces  than  these  words, 
"  Strike,  but  hear.'*  To  this  example  I  shall  add  that  of  Ti- 
moleon :  he  was  accused  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  the  people 
were  ready  to  cut  his  accusers  in  pieces;  but  he  stopped  their 
fury  by  saying,  "  O  Syracusans,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ? 
Think  that  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  accuse  me :  take  care, 
lest  by  giving  way  to  your  gratitude,  ye  do  not  injure  that  very- 
liberty,  which  it  is  my  glory  to  have  restored  to  you." 

If  the  Greek  and  Roman  history  is  full  of  these  heroic  strokes, 
and  if  we  in  vain  search  the  whole  history  of  despotic  power  to 
find  the  like ;  it  is  only  because,  in  these  governments,  private 
interest  is  never  united  to  that  of  the  public  ;  because,  in  these 
countries,  among  a  thousand  qualities,  they  do  honour  only  to 
baseness,  and  reward  none  but  those  of  moderate  abilities*; 
and  because,  to  these  men  of  moderate  abilities,  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  afiaics  is  almost  always  intrusted  ;  while  men 
of  genius  are  excluded.  They  are  of  opinion^  that  these  being 
restless  and  too  active,  they  would  disturb  the  repose  of  the 
state  ;  a  repose  that  may  be  compared  to  the  momentary  still- 
ness of  nature  preceding  a  tempest.  The  tranquillity  of  a  state 
does  not  always  prove  the  happiness  of  the  subject.  In  arbi- 
trary governments,  the  men  are  like  those  horses,  whose  noses 
being  wrung,  suffer,  without  flinching,  the  most  cruel  ope- 
rations, while  the  courser  at  liberty  prances  at  the  first  touch. 
In  these  countries,  a  lethargy  is  taken  for  tranquillity.  The 
love  of  glory,  unknown  to  these  nations,  can  only  be  preserved 
in  a  body  politic,  by  the  mild  fermentation  that  renders  it 
sound  and  robust,  and  calls  forth  every  virtue  and  every  talent. 
The  ages  most  favourable  to  literature  have,  for  this  reason, 
always  been  most  fruitful  in  great  generals  and  great  politi- 
cians: the  same  sun  gives  life  to  the  cedar  and  the  plane* 
tree. 


*  In  these  countries  genius  and  abilities  are  only  honoured  in  great 
prinoesi  and  great  ministers. 
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Moreover,  this  passion  for  glory,  which  was  deified  by  the 
Pagam,  has  received  ihe  honiEige  of  all  republics,  bot  princi- 
pally of  those  that  arc  pour  and  warliko. 


CHAP.  xxm. 

THAT  rOOR  NATIONS  HATE  BEEN  AlWATS  MOBB  GIUtEDV 
OF  GLORY,  AND  MORE  FRUITFUL  L\  VIRTUOITS  MEN, 
THAN  OPVLBXT  NATIONS. 

The  heroes  in  commercial  ropnblics  leem  lo  appear  only  to 
destroy  tyranny,  and  then  to  vanish,  it  was  in  the  infancy  of 
the  liberty  of  the  Dutch,  that  Balsac,  speaking  of  that  nation, 
said,  "  that  tliey  (IcBervod  to  have  God  for  their  king,  since 
they  could  not  bear  to  have  a  king  for  their  god."  The  soil 
proper  for  the  production  of  great  men  in  republics,  is  then  soon 
exhausted.  The  glory  of  Carthage  disappeared  with  Hanni- 
bal. The  spirit  of  commerce  there,  necessarily  destroyed  that 
of  valour.  "  Rich  nations,"  snya  Balaac,  "  are  governed  by 
Ihe  force  of  lucratire  reasons,  and  not  according  to  moral  in- 
stitutions, which  propose  motives  to  great  and  honest  enter- 
priBM." 

A  virtuous  courage  is  only  preserved  among  poor  nations. 
The  Scythians  were,  perhaps,  the  only  people  who  sung  hymns 
in  bonuur  of  the  gods,  without  asking  any  favours,  from  their 
being  persuaded  that  the  courageous  could  want  for  nothing, 
ijubject  to  commanders,  whose  power  was  sufficiently  extensive, 
Ihcy  were  independent,  because  they  ceased  to  obey  their 
chiefs,  when  they  ceased  to  obey  the  laws.  There  are  no  rich 
nations  who  resemble  the  Scythians,  in  having  no  other  want 
but  that  of  glory.  Wherever  commerce  flourishes,  riches  are 
preferred  to  glory,  becaase  riches  aflbrd  an  exchange  for  all 
pleasures,  and  it  is  more  ea^y  to  acquire  them. 

What  a  sterility  of  virtues  and  talents  must  this  preference 
occasion.  The  decrees  of  glory  never  proceeding,  but  from 
public  gratitude,  its  aoqaisition  is  always  the  reward  of  services 
rendered  to  our  country ;  and  the  desire  of  obiahiing  it,  coa- 
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staatly  SQpposes  the  desire  of  performing  services^  that  may  be 
of  use  to  the  nation. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  the  desire  of  riches.  They  may, 
sometimes^  be  the  reward  of  stock- jobbers,  of  meanness,  of 
spies,  and  very  often  of  crimes ;  they  seldom  fall  to  the  share 
of  those  who  have  the  greatest  abilities,  or  of  those  who  are 
most  distrnguished  by  their  virtues.  The  Jove  of  riches  does 
not  necessarily  lead  to  the  love  of  virtue.  Commercial  nations 
ought  therefore  to  be  more  fruitful  in  good  merchants  than  ia 
good  citizens,  and  in  great  bankers  than  in  heroes. 

It  is  not  then  in  the  land  of  luxury  and  of  riches,  but  in  that 
of  poverty,  that  the  sublime  virtues  grow  and  flourish  *  ;  no- 
thing is  so  uncommon  as  to  meet  great  minds  in  opulent  em- 
pires f  ;  the  citizens  there  contract  too  many  wants.  Whoever 
has  multiplied  them,  has  given  tyranny  hostages  for  his  base- 
ness and  cowardice.  Virtue,  with  which  few  are  satisfied,  can 
alone  secure  the  people  from  corruption.  It  was  this  kind  of 
virtue  that  dictated  the  answer  of  an  English  lord,  distinguished 
by  his  merit,  to  a  minister*  The  court,  finding  it  for  their  in- 
terest to  bring  him  over  to  their  party,  Mr.  Walpole  waited 
upon  him :  "  i  come  from  the  king,''  said  he, ''  to  assure  you  of 
his  protection ;  to  let  you  know,  that  he  is  sorry  for  his  not  yet 
having  done  any  thing  for  you ;  and  to  offer  you  a  post  more 
suitable  to  your  merit."  **  Sir,''  replied  the  nobleman, ''  before 
I  answer  your  proposal,  permit  roe  to  have  my  supper  served 
up."  Immediately  was  brought  in  the  remains  of  a  leg  of  mut- 
ton, on  which  he  had  dined  ;  then,  turning  to  Mr*  Walpole, 
*'  Sir,"  said  he,  "  do  you  think  that  a  man,  who  can  be  con- 
tented with  such  fare,  can  be  easily  gained  over  ?     Tell  his 


*  To  which  I  add  happiness.  What  it  is  impossible  to  say  of  indi- 
viduals may  be  said  of  nations — that  the  most  virtuous  are  always  the 
most  happy,  though  they  are  not  the  most  rich  and  commercial. 

i  <<  Among  all  the  nations  of  Germany,  the  Sucones,"  says  Tacitus, 
'*  after  the  example  of  the  Romans,  set  a  value  on  riches,  and  like 
tl^em  have  lubmittcd  to  despotic  power." 

T  T 
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Ba.«:»:r  vVu  \ozt  hare  leea;  this  is  the  only  aiwwcr  I  hire 

Si^czi  1  c  scftsne  C9&iil  oalj  proceed  fran  m  penoa  who 

I&tT  ^iiov  ij  cofiind  Lhecircle  of  his  wanu:   but  horn  bm 

f^fiv-jr&S  :c  1  rrcbi  cocAtrr,  cm  resist  the  peqietoal  teapialiia 

cf  Fi>pf-rt1./Jes  !     ^'h^  r:rtQoa»  men  does  povertj  give  to  a 

M^ioti,   mhcrc   ics:;?y  nooid  have  comipted !     "  O  phib» 

iopLen/'  Socrates  cnea  said^  "  yoo  who  reprcaent  thcGedb 

oa  earb,  ie&ro,  iikc  tLeni,  to  be  telf-safficient,  aod  to  bt  CM* 

tested  ««:h  litt]e  ;  e^peiiiilv,  go  not  criogiDg  to  aolicH  priacci 

aad  liL^f."    "  Notliio^  cao  be  more  firm  aod  Tiitwrni^^  «ya 

CiCero,  "  :haa  ibe  Lr^t  a^f^  of  Greece;  they  were  terriicdil 

B9  d^-i^tr,  they  were  ciiscoaraged  at  Doobstacles^  aad  ao  respect 

restrained  ibem,  or  made  ibem  sacrifice  the  tmth  to  the  abao* 

Jjte  w:Ji  of  prlaces."    But  these  philosopben  were  bora  in 

poor  cooatries ;  therefore  their  saccessors  did  always  pitserrt 

the  suae  vinues.     Tho?e  of  Alexandria  were  rejSroached  with 

haTJoe  too  much  complaisance  for  the  princea  their  benebctai^ 

and  with  pnrchasincr,  by  their  meanness,  the  tranqnil  leisan 

iboce  princes  suffered  them  to  enjoy.     On  this  aobject,  Phh 

liirch  cries  out,  "  What  si^ht  can  be  more  degrading  to  hnmaa 

nat -].-?,  than  to  see  &ag»?s  pra^titnte  their  praises  to  men  ia 

p!acf' !     Mum  the  courts  of  kings  be  so  often  the  rocks  oa 

which  \\iiidom  and  virtue  >(>).(!     Ought  not  the  great  to  be 

Fens.bli-,  that  all  ulio  entertain  ihetn,  with  things  of  only  a 

lji\olous  nature,  diCLive  them  f  ^     The  true  manner  of  serr- 


*  This  %lory  I  find  n^Lited  of  a  member  of  parliament,  io  the  nip 
of  Charles  11.  in  the  (ieoenl  Dirtionary. 

f  There  nas  doubllr^fa  tliue  >ihen  men,  dislin<^ulihcd  by  thdr  wis- 
dom, had  a  ri^ht  to  speak  onh  to  prinres,  in  order  to  tell  them  wbst 
Mas  trul}'  useful.  Hence,  the  |ihilusophcrs  of  India  left  their  reCrest 
but  once  in  a  }ear :  this  ^as  to  repair  to  the  king*s  palace,  where esch 
f>f  them  uttered,  Tvith  a  loud  voice,  his  political  reflectioDS  oa  the 
a  (I  ministration,  and  the  chan;;es  and  rcj^ulations  they  would  hsie 
made  in  the  laws.  Those,  Tihose  reflections  were  for  three  times SM> 
ressi\ely  judj;cd  false  or  tri\ial,  lost  their  right  of  speaking.  Clit* 
Hist,  of  I'bilosoph}',  torn.  li.  . 
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ing  them  is  to  reprove  them  for  their  vices  and  bad  conduct^ 
and  to'let  them  know,  that  it  ill  becomes  them  to  spend  their 
days  in  diversion.  This  is  the  only  language  proper  lo  a  vir- 
tuous man ;  lying  and  flattery  should  never  dwell  upon  his  lip.'* 

This  exclamation  of  Plutarch  is  very  fine ;  but  it  is  a  greater 
proof  of  his  love  of  truth  than  of  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  Pythagoras:  ''I  re* 
fuse/*  says  he,  "  the  name  of  philosophers  to  those  who  give 
into  the  corruption  of  courts ;  those  alone  are  worthy  of  the 
name^  who  are  ready  to  sacrifice  before  kings  their  life,  their 
riches,  their  dignities,  their  families,  and  even  their  reputation. 
By  this  love  of  truth/'  he  adds,  "  we  participate  with  the 
divinity,  and  become  united  to  him  in  the  most  noble  and  in- 
timate manner/' 

Such  men  do  not  indifferently  arise  in  all  kinds  of  govern- 
ments: they  are  produced,  either  by  a  philosophical  enthu- 
siasm that  is  speedily  extinguish ed,  by  a  singular  educa- 
tion, or  by  an  excellent  legislation.  The  philosophers  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch  and  Pythagoras  have  almost  constantly 
been  born  in  poor  nations,  passionately  fond  of  glory. 

Not  that  I  regard  indigence  as  the  source  of  virtues :  it  is  to 
the  greater  or  less  wisdom  in  the  administration  of  honours  and 
rewards  that  we  must  attribute  the  production  of  great  men 
among  all  nations.  But  what  can  scarcely  be  imagined  isj^ 
that  virtue  and  abilities  are  no  where  to  be  recompenced  in  so 
flattering  a  manner  as  in  poor  and  warlike  republics. 


CHAR  XXIV. 

PROOF    OF   THIS   TRUTH. 

To  take  from  this  proposition  the  air  of  a  paradox,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  observe,  that  the  two  most  general  objects  of  the  de- 
sires of  mankind  are  wealth  and  honours*  But  of  these  two 
objects,  men  are  most  desirous  of  honours;  they  are  dispensed 
in  a  manner  flattering^to  self-love. 

T  T  2 
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The  desire  therefore  of  obtaining  them  renders  men  capable 
of  the  greatest  ^fForts^  and  it  is  then  that  they  perform  pno- 
digies.  Now  these  honours  are  no  where  distriboted  with  more 
justice  than  among  the  people^  who,  having  no  other  money  to 
pay  for  the  services  rendered  to  their  country,  have  conse- 
quently the  greatest  interest  in  supporting  their  value :  thus, 
the  poor  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome  have  produced  more 
great  men  than  all  the  vast  and  rich  empires  of  the  East. 

Among  the  nations  opulent  and  subject  to  despotic  power^ 
people  place,  and  ought  to  place,  more  value  on  money  than  on 
honours.  As  honours  received  their  value  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  arc  administered,  and  as  in  the  East  the  sultans  are 
dispensers  of  them,  it  appears,  that  they  must  bring  them  into 
discredit  by  the  ill  choice  they  make  of  those  whom  they 
adorn  with  them.  Thus,  in  those  countries,  honours  are 
properly  mere  titles  only :  they  cannot  flatter  pride  in  a  very 
lively  manner,  because  they  are  seldom  umted  with  glory, 
which  is  not  in  the  power  of  princes,  bat  in  thai  of  the  people 
only,  to  bestow ;  since  glory  is  nothing  more  than  the  acclani»« 
tion  of  public  gratitude.  Now,  when  honours  are  debased^  the 
desire  of  obtaining  them  grows  cool,  and  this  desire  no  longer 
enables  men  to  perform  great  things ;  they  become  in  a  state 
a  spring  without  force»  and  therelbre  placemen  justly  neglect 
to  make  use  of  them. 

There  is  a  district  in  America,  where,  when  an  Indian  has 
gained  a  victory,  or  managed  a  negotiation  with  dexterity, 
they  say  to  him  in  an  assembly  of  the  nation,  "  Thou  art  a 
man."  This  eulogium  is  a  more  powerful  incentive  to  great 
actions  than  all  the  dignities  proposed  by  despotic  states  to 
those  who  render  themselves  illustrious  by  their  talents. 

In  order  to  be  fully  sensible  of  the  contempt  which  must 
be  sometimes  thrown  on  honours,  from  the  ridiculous  manner  in 
which  they  are  bestowed,  let  us  remember  the  abuse  that  was 
made  of  them  in  the  reign  of  Claudius :  "  Under  that  emperor," 
says  Pliny,  "  a  citizen  killed  a  raven,  remarkable  for  his  dex- 
terity :  this  citizen  was  put  to  death,  and  a  magnificent  funeral 
was  rai^de  for  the  bird ;  a  musician,  playing  on  a  flute,  preceded 
the  bed  of  state,  on  which  the  raven  lay,  which  was  supported 
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by  Iwo  slaves,  and  in  the  procession  followett  an  inliDiU  Dum- 
ber of  people  of  both  sexei  and  of  all  ages.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject, Pliny  cries  out,  "  What  would  cur  ancestors  say,  if  in 
Rome  iUeir,  where  our  first  kings  were  rnlerred  without  pomp, 
where  they  did  not  revenge  ihe  deazb  of  the  destroyer  of  Car- 
thage luid  Kumantia,  they  had  assisted  at  the  obsequies  of  ■ 

But,  you  will  say.  in  countries  subject  to  arbitrary  power, 
bonoursare  however  sometimes  Ihc  reward  of  merit.  They 
doubtless  are  «o:  but  ihey  are  ofteoer  the  reward  of  vice  and 
meaoness.  Honours  are  in  thrsc  governments  like  the  scattered 
trees  in  a  desert,  whose  fruits  are  sometimes  carried  offby  the 
birds  of  heaven,  but  beconie  (oo  often  the  prey  of  the  serpent, 
which  from  the  fool  of  the  tree  ascends  even  to  its  top. 

Honours  being  once  degraded,  services  performed  for  the 
state  can  only  be  paid  for  with  money.  Now  every  nation, 
who  discharges  its  obligatiuns  only  with  ^eoie,  soon  becomes 
charged  with  expences,  and  in  a  little  lime  insolvent; 
there  is  then  no  reward  fur  virtue  and  abihties. 

n,  is  it  said,  that,  instructed  by  want,  princes  in  this 
extremity  ought  to  have  rcourse  to  the  payment  of  their  obli- 
gations with  honours:  for  as  in  poor  republics,  where  favours 
are  distributed  by  the  body  of  the  nation,  it  is  easy  lo  raise  the 
value  of  honours,  nothing  can  be  more  difficult  than  to  reader 
them  valuable  in  despotic  countries. 

What  probity  would  that  administration  shew,  that  should 
endeavour  to  reward  with  honours!  What  strength  of  mind 
would  it  require  to  resist  the  intrigues  of  courtiers !  What  dis- 
cernment to  grant  these  honours  only  to  persons  ol  great  tslenls 
and  distinguished  virtues,  and  constantly  to  refuse  them  to  those 
es,  who  would  discredit  them  !  What  justness 
of  thought  would  it  demand,  to  seize  the  precise  moment,  when 
these  honours,  by  becoming  too  common,  would  no  longer  ex* 
lisens  to  make  the  same  eSbrts,  and  when  they  ought 
consequently  to  create  new  ones ! 

It  is  not  the  same  with  honours  as  with  riches.  If  Ihe  public 
interest  forbids  the  melting  down  the  gold  and  silver  specie,  it 
OS  the  contrary  requires,  that  honours  should  not  be  bestowed 
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they  wear  a  blae  scarf^  which  aagments  the  whiteness  of  their 
bosoms ;  they  advance  towards  me,  and  offer  me  the  most  deli- 
cious beer,  in  the  bleeding  skulls  of  my  enemies/' 

If  from  the  north  I  pass  to  the  sooth,  I  see  Mahomet,  the 
creator  of  a  new  religion  like  that  of  Odin,  call  himself  the 
envoy  of  heaven,  proclaim  to  the  Saracens,  that  the  Most  High 
bad  delivered  to  them  the  earth,  that  he  would  make  terror 
and  desolation  march  before  them ;  bat  that  they  most  merit 
the  empire  by  their  valour.  To  excite  their  courage,  he  teaches, 
that  the  eternal  has  thrown  a  bridge  over  the  abyss  of  bell, 
Narrower  than  the  edge  of  ascimetar ;  and  that,  after  the  resui- 
rection,  the  brave  will  skip  over  it  with  a  light  foot,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  celestial  abodes;  while  the  coward,  falling 
from  this  bridge,  will  be  precipitated  into  the  jaws  of  the  hor- 
rible serpent  that  inhabits  the  dark  cavern  of  the  house  of 
smoke. 

To  confirm  the  infssion  of  the  prophet,  his  disciples  add, 
that,  mounted  on  Ai-borak,  he  passed  through  the  oeven 
heavens,  saw  the  angel  of  death,  nd  the  white  coek,  whiehy 
with  his  feet  fixed  on  the  first  heaven,  concealed  his  head  m 
the  seventh :  that  Mahomet  cot  the  aaoon  in  two ;  made  foMh 
tains  issue  from  his  fingers;  gave  speech  to  the  brutes;  canaed 
himself  to  be  followed  by  the  Ibrests,  and  sainted  by  the  moon^ 
tains* ;  and  that,  betoved  of  God,  he  brought  the  hvw,  di<N 
tated  to  him  by  the  Almighty* 


♦  Many  other  miracles  are  related  of  Mahomet.  A  restive  camel* 
having  perceived  him  at  a  distance,  came  to  liim,  they  say,  and  fell 
on  bis  knees  before  the  prophet,  who,  stroking  him,  ordered  him  to 
amend.  It  is  said,  that  at  another  time  the  same  prophet  fed  thirty 
thousand  men  with  a  sheep^s  liver.  Father  Maracio  does  not  dispute 
the  fact,  but  pretends,  that  this  was  the  work  of  the  devil.  With  re- 
s^ject  to  the  prodigies  thai  are  still  more  astonishing,  such  as  cutting 
the  moon  in  two,  making  the  mountains  dance,  and  a  roasted  shoulder 
of  mutton  speak,  the  Mussulmans  asKrrt,  the  performance  of  such 
amazing  prodigies,  so  much  above  al!  human  strength  and  cunning, 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  convince  stubborn  minds,  which  are  ahrays 
very  difficult  to  be  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  miracles. 
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Struck  by  these  recitals,  the  Saracens  listened  to  the  dis- 
course of  Mahomet  with  the  more  credulity,  as  he  gave  them 
the  most  voluptuous  descriptions  of  the  celestial  abodes  designed 
for  the  brave.  Interested  by  the  pleasures  of  sense  to  be  en« 
joyed  in  Paradise,  I  see  them  glowing  with  the  warmest  zealf 
and,  sighing  incessantly  after  the  houris,  rush  with  fury  upon 
their  enemies.  "  Warriors!"  cried  in  buttle  one  of  their  ge« 
nerals,  named  Ikrimach,  "  I  see  those  beautiful  virgins  with 
black  eyes :  they  are  fourscore  in  number.  If  one  of  them 
should  make  her  appearance  on  earth,  all  its  sovereigns  would 
quit  their  thrones  to  follow  her.  But  what  do  I  see  !^-one  of 
them  advances;  she  has  gold  buskins  on  her  legs;  in  one  hand 
she  holds  a  handkerchief  of  green  silk,  and  in  the  other  a  topaz 
cup :  she  beckons  me  with  her  head,  saying,  '  Come  hither,  my 
well- beloved.'  Stay  for  me,  divine  houris :  I  rush  among 
the  battalions  of  the  Infidels;  I  give,  I  receive,  death,  and  fly 
to  thee !" 

While  the  credulous  Saracens  thus  distinctly  saw  the  houris, 
their  love  of  conquests,  being  proportionable  to  the  greatness  of 
the  rewards  they  expected,  animated  them  with  a  courage  su* 
perior  to  that  inspired  by  the  love  of  our  country :  it  therefore 
produced  the  greatest  ejects;  for,  we  see,  that,  in  less  than  one 
century,  they  subdued  more  nations  than  the  Romans  had  con- 
quered in  six  hundred  years. 

Thus  the  Greeks,  who  were  superior  to  the  Arabs  in  number, 
discipline,  arms,  and  warlike  machines,  fled  before  them  like 
doves  at  the  sight  of  the  hawk^.  All  the  nations  leagued  to- 
gether could  only  have  opposed  an  ineffectual  barrier  against 
them. 


The  Persians,  according  to  Chardin,  believe  that  Fatima,  Mahomet*s 
wife,  was  in  her  life-time  carried  up  to  heaven.  They  celebrate  her 
assumption. 

*  The  Emperor  Heradius,  astonished  at  the  numerous  victories  ob- 
tained over  his  armies,  assembled  a  council  composed  rather  of  di- 
vines than  statesmen :  the  evils  to  ivhich  the  nation  was  exposed  were 
laid  before  them,  and  they  inquired  into  the  cause)  upon  which  they 
concluded,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  timesi  that  the  Almighty 

u  u 
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til  order  to  resist  themi  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  arm 
the  Christians  with  the  same  spirit  as  that  with  which  the  law 
of  Mahomet  animated  the  Musseimans;  to  promise  heaven  and 
the  palm  of  martyrdom,  as  St.  Bernard  did  in  the  time  of  th^ 
CrAsades,  to  every  warrior  who  died  fighting  the  Infidels, — k 
proposal  the  Emperor  Nicephoras  made  to  the  bishops  who 
Were  assembled.  But  they,  wanting  the  judgment  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, unanimously  rejected  it*.  They  did  not  perceive,  that 
this  refusal  would  discourage  the  Greeks,  promote  the  extinc*- 
tidn  of  Christianity,  and  the  progress  of  the  Saracens,  to  which 
they  could  oppose  no  other  defence  than  a  zeal  equal  to  their 
fanaticism.  These  bishops,  therefore,  continued  to  attribute 
the  calamities  that  laid  waste  the  empire  to  the  crimes  of  the 
nation,  though  a  judicious  eye  might  have  discovered  the  cause 
in  the  blindness  of  these  very  prelates,  whoj  in  such  con* 
junctures,  might  be  considered  as  the  scourges  beaven  made 
use  of  to  aflflict  the  empire. 

The  astonishing  success  of  the  Saracens  depended  so  tatioh 
on  the  strength  of  their  passions,  and  the  strength  of  their  pas^ 


was  offended  at  the  crimes  of  the  nation;  and  that  the  only  way 
of  putting  a  stop  to  so  many  misfortunes  was  bj  prayer,  fasting, 
and  tears. 

This  resolution  being  taken,  the  emperor  considered  none  of  the  v6^ 
sources  that  slill  remained  uflter  so  many  disasters, — resources  that 
Viould,  at  first,  have  prcscutcd  themselves  to  his  mind,  if  he  had 
known  that  couraq;c  only  sprannj  from  the  passions;  that,  ever  sinee 
the  destruction  of  the  republic,  the  Romans  bein«;  no  longer  animated 
by  the  love  of  Ihcir  country,  their  sending  men  without  passi«)nB 
to  fight  such  fanatics  was  opposing  fearful  sheep  against  ravenous 
wolves. 

♦  They  alledj^ed,  in  favour  of  their  opinion,  the  ancient  discipline 
of  the  eastern  church,  the  thirteenth  canon,  and  the  letter  of  St.  BazH 
the  Great  to  Amphiiochus.  This  letter  declares,  tliat  **  every  sol- 
dier that  killed  an  enemy  in  battle  couM  not  receive  the  communion 
for  three  years  after."  \\  hence  it  may  be  concluded,  that,  though  it 
IS  of  the  "greatest  advantage  to  be  governed  by  a  ra:m  of  sense  and 
discernment,  nothin:^  can  sometimes  be  more  daD<;;t?rous  than  betn^ 
governed  by  a  saint. 
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sions  on  the  means  made  use  of  to  excite  them^  that  these  very 
Arabs,  these  warriors  so  formidable,  before  whom  the  earth 
trembled  and  the  armies  of  the  Greeks  fled,  and  were  dispersed 
like  the  dust  before  the  wind,  trembled  themselves  at  the 
sight  of  a  sect  of  Mussulmans  named  SafFrians''^.  Inflamed,  like 
all  reformers,  with  the  fiercest  pride  and  a  firm  belief,  these 
sectaries  saw  more  distinctly  the  celestial  pleasures  which  hope 
presented  to  the  other  Mussulmans  at  a  confused  distance. 
Thus,  these  furious  Saffrians  resolved  to  purge  the  earth  of 
its  errors,  enlighten  or  exterminate  the  nations,  which  at  their 
appearance,  they  said,  ought  to  be  struck  with  light  or  terror^ 
and  quit  their  prejudice  as  speedily  as  an  arrow  is  shot  from 
a  bow. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  Arabs  and  Saffrians  may  be  applied 
to  all  the  nations  influenced  by  the  motives  of  religion  ;  it  is 
here  the  unequal  degree  of  credulity,  which  among  different 
nations  produces  the  equilibrium  of  their  passions  and  courage. 

In  regard  to  passions  of  another  kind,  it  is  still  the  unequal 
degree  of  their  strength,  always  occasioned  by  the  diversity 
of  their  governments,  and  the  situations  of  the  people,  which 
in  the  same  eipergencies  determines  tbem  to  act  in  so  difTt^rcnt 
a  manner. 

When  Themistocles  went  armed,  to  raise  considerable  sub* 
gidies  on  the  rich  allies  of  the  republic,  "  Those  allies,"  says 
Plutarch*  "  made  haste  to  furnish  him,  because  a  fear,  pro* 
portioned  to  the  riches  he  might  take  from  tbem,  rendered 
them  submissive  to  the  will  of  the  Athenians.  But  when 
the  same  Themistocles   addressed   himself   to  indigent   peo- 


*  These  Saffrians  were  fo  formidable,  that  Adi,  a  captain  of  great 
reputation,  having  received  orders  to  attack  with  six  hundred  mea 
a  hundred  and  twenty  of  those  fanatins,  who  were  assembled  in  the 
government  of  a  man  named  Ben  Mervan,  that  captain  represented* 
« that  each  of  these  sectaries,  longing  for  death,  might  attack  with  ad* 
vantage  twenty  Arabs;  and  that  therefore  the  inequality  of  courage 
not  being,  on  this  occasion,  compensated  by  the  inequality  of  num^ 
bers,  he  would  not  Iiazard  a  battle,  which  the  determined  valour  of 
these  fiinatics  rendered  so  unequal.* 

u  u  2 
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plc»  and,  diM'inbarViog  at  Aodos,  made  the  tame  demand  tt 
thoM*  i*>l.inilers  dtclar^ng  that  he  came  attended  by  two  power* 
ful  deities  "  Nt-ccssity  and  Force,  which,"  taid  he,  "  mlwayi 
brifif?  persuasion  in  their  trains."  **  ThtmistocIeSf**  they  re* 
plif  (I,  "  ue  ftiiouKi,  like  the  other  alhes,  submit  to thioc  orden» 
if  we  were  not  al^  prutccted  by  two  deities  as  powerful  thine. 
Indigence  and  Despair,  uhich  spurn  at  Force." 

The  vivacity  of  the  passions  depends,  therefore,  oo  the 
means  eniployed  by  the  legislator  in  kindling  them,  or  in  the 
situutioni  in  vvtiicli  fortune  has  placed  us*.  The  more  litely 
our  positions  ure,  the  greater  are  the  ellects  produced  by  them* 
Thus  .<iic<*oss  at  all  hi<tory  proves,  constantly  attends  the  pc<^ 
pie  wliu  are  animited  by  i>trong  passions,— a  truth  too  iittit 
known,  the  ignorance  of  which  has  opposed  the  progrem  that 
otherwise  might  have  bten  made  in  the  art  of  iospiringthe  pat* 
iions:  this  art  is  at  pn:>ent  unknown  even  to  tbote  p«Uticiant 
of  reputation  who  calculate  pretty  justly  the  interetfl  and 
strength  of  a  stale,  but  have  never  perceived  the  singular  re- 
sources which,  in  critical  conjunctures,  might  have  been  drawn 
from  the  passions,  when  people  have  the  art  of  ezctting  them. 
'         -        ^    ^  — 

*  Insi:;nifu\'int  nuMins  always  produce  insignificant  passions  and 
innignificant  ctVects:  {^rnnd  mot i veil  are  rcciuired  to  cxate  usloper^ 
form  bold  enlerprizos.  It  is  weakness,  rather  than  folly,  which  in 
most  govcrnnicnts  per|H4 nates  the  abuse.  Wc  are  not  lo  inferior  as 
vie  apjiear  to  be  to  posterit) .  Is  there  a  man,  for  instance,  vtho  does 
not  [KTccivc  the  abiiiirdity  of  the  law,  which  prohibits  citizens  disposiBg 
of  their  enects  before  they  are  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  yet,  at 
siit(*en,  alloi\»  tluMU  to  dispose  of  their  lil>erty,  by  becomin<;^  monks) 
K\er}  one  knouft  the  remedy  of  this  evil,  and  perceives  at  the  same 
time  the  JifrieuUy  of  appl)in;;  it.  W  hat  obstacles  docs  tJie  interest  of 
some  societies  raise  a<;ainst  the  public  interest  in  this  respect !  What 
lon^^and  painful  ellbrts  of  courage  and  judgment,  and  what  constaBCji 
does  the  exctuition  of  sueli  a  project  suppose!  Perhaps  it  wouU  be 
netTMinry,  in  order  to  make  the  attempt,  that  placemen  should  be 
prompted  by  the  hope  of  the  greatest  glory,  and  flatter  tlicmtehM 
that  public  gratitude  Mould  every  where  erect  statues  to  their  memory. 
Wv!  ought  always  to  recollect,  that  in  morality,  as  well  as  in  natuni 
philosophy  aud  mechanics,  the  dfccts  arc  always  proportioned  to  tht 
causes. 
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The  principles  of  this  art,  though  as  certain  as  those  of  geo- 
metryt  appear  in  fact  to  have  been  hitherto  perceived  only  by 
great  men  with  respect  to  war  and  politics.  Upon  which  I 
shall  observe,  that,  if  the  virtues,  the  courage,  and  conse- 
quently the  passions,  with  which  soldiers  are  animatedf  contri* 
bute  no  less  to  obtain  a  victory  than  the  order  in  which  they 
are  ranged,  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  inspiring  them  would  be  of 
no  less  use  to  generals  than  the  excellent  treatise  of  the  illus- 
trious chevalier  Folard  on  Tactics^. 

It  was  the  passions,  united  to  the  love  of  liberty  and  the 
hatred  of  slavery,  more  than  the  skill  of  the  engineers,  that  oc« 
casioned  the  celebrated  and  obstinate  defence  of  Abydos, 
Saguntum,  Carthage,  Numantia^  and  Rhodes. 

In  the  art  of  exciting  the  passions,  Alexander  excelled 
almost  all  other  great  generals:  to  this  art  he  owed  those  in* 
stances  of  success,  so  often  attributed,  by  those  who  are  called 
men  of  sense,  to  chance  or  a  foolish  rashness,  because  they  do 
not  perceive  the  almost-invisible  springs  by  which  that  hero 
performed  so  many  prodigies.  . 

The  conclusion  of  this  chapter  is,  that  the  strength  of  the 
passions  is  always  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  means 
made  use  of  to  inspire  them.  Now  I  ought  to  examine,  if  these 
very  passions  may  in  all  men,  well  organized,  be  carried  to 
such  a  height  as  to  endue  them  with  that  continued  attention  ta 
which  superiority  of  genius  is  attached. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

OF  WHAT  DEGREE  OF  PASSION  MEN  ARE  SUSCEPTIBLE, 

If,  in  order  to  determine  this  degree,  I  transport  myself  over 
the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  I  there  see  men,  at  the  order  of  their 

*  Discipline  is,  in  a  manner,  nothing  else  but  the  art  of  inspiring 
soldiers  with  a  greater  fear  of  their  officers  than  of  the  enemy.  Tfab 
fear  has  often  the  effect  of  courage :  but  it  cannot  prevail  against  the 
fierce  and  obstinate  valour  of  people  animated  by  (imaticism,  or  a 
warm  loTe  of  their  country. 
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khalifsy  become  impatient  of  death,  and  precipitate  thenMelvef 
OB  the  points  of  poniards  and  rocks,  and  others  into  the  abyss  of 
the  sea:  noother  reward  is,  however,  proposed  to  them,  besides 
the  celestial  pleasures  promised  to  all  Mussulmans;  bat  their 
possession  appears  more  certain;  consequently  the  desire  of 
enjoying  them  makes  more  lively  impressions  on  their  minds, 
and  their  efibrts  to  merit  them  are  proportionally  greater. 

In  no  other  place,  besides  Ayssinia,  is  so  much  care  and  art 
employed  to  con6rm  the  belief  of  these  blind  and  zealons  ex- 
ecutioners of  the  will  of  their  prince.  The  victims  destined 
to  this  employment  can  no  where  receive  an  education  so  pro- 
per to  form  fanatics.  Transported  from  the  most  tender  age 
into  a  distant,  wild,  and  lonesome,  part  of  the  seraglio,  where 
reason  is  made  to  wander  in  the  darkness  of  the  Mussulmans' 
faith,  they  are  informed  of  the  mission  and  the  laws  of  Ma- 
hometf  the  prodigies  performed  by  that  prophet,  and  the  abso- 
lute resignation  due  to  the  orders  of  the  khalifs:  there,  by  giv- 
ing them  the  most  voluptuous  descriptions  of  paradise,  they 
fill  them  with  the  most  ardent  desire  for  celestial  pleasures* 
Scarcely  have  they  arrived  at  that  age,  when  they  become  sen- 
sible of  pleasure,  when,  by  impetuous  desire,  nature  indicates  their 
impatience  and  power  of  enjoying  the  most  lively  gratifications, 
than,  in  order  to  fortify  the  belief  of  a  young  man,  and  to  en. 
flame  him  with  the  most  violent  fanaticism,  the  priest,  after  hav- 
ing mixed  an  intoxicating  liquor  in  his  drink,  transports  him, 
during  his  sleep,  from  bis  gloomy  abode  to  a  delightful  grove 
appointed  for  that  use. 

There,  reclined  on  a  bed  of  flowers,  surrounded  with  spout- 
ing fountains,  he  reposes  till  Aurora,  by  giving  form  and  colour 
to  the  universe,  awakes  all  the  productive  powers  of  nature, 
and  makes  love  circulate  in  the  veins  of  youth.  Struck  with 
the  novelty  of  the  objects  that  surround  him,  the  young  man 
looks  about,  and  fixes  his  eyes  on  several  line  women,  whom 
his  credulous  imagination  transforms  into  houris.  These,  be- 
ing accomplices  in  the  cheat  formed  by  the  priest,  are  in^ 
structed  in  the  art  of  seducing;  he  sees  them  advancing 
towards  him,  dancing  5  they  enjoy  his  surprise ;  by  a  thousand 
sportive  motions  they  excite  in  him  unknown  desires^  oppose 
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the  slight  gaaze  of  a  pretended  modesty  to  the  impatient  wishei 
with  which  they  inflame  him:  they,  at  length,  yield  to  love; 
then,  changing  those  sportive  actions  tocaresse«i  plunge  him  in 
delight.     This  intoxication  is  succeeded  by  a  voluptuous  repose, 
which  is  soon  interrupted  by  fresh  pleasures ;    tiJl  the  young 
man's  desires  being  gratified,  he  is  conducted  by  these  women 
to  a  delicious  banquet,  where  he  is  again   intoxicated  with 
liquor,  and  carried,  during  his  sleep,  to  his  first  abode.     There 
he  no  sooner  awakes,  than  he  seeks  for  the  objects  with  which 
he  had  been  enchanted  ;  but,  like  a  deceitful  vision,  they  are 
vanished  from  his  sight ;  he  still  calls  the  houris :  be  finds  mnm 
near  him  but  the  Imans:  he  relates  to  them  his  dream,  which 
is  no  sooner  ended,  than,  placing  their  foreheads  on  the  earth, 
the  Imans  say,  "  O  vessel  of  election !  O  my  son !  doubtles 
otir  holy  prophet  has  taken  thee  up  into  paradise,  to  give  thee\a 
foretaste  of  the  pleasures  reserved  for  the  faithful,  in  order  to 
strengthen  thy  faith  and  courage.     Merit,  therefore,  so  paiw 
ticular  a  favour,  by  being  absolutely  devoted  to  the  orders  of 
the  khalifs.'' 

By  a  similar  education  the  dervises  animated  the  followers^ 
Ismael  with  the  firmest  belief:  thus  they  made  theta  entertain 
a  hatred  of  life  and  a  love  of  death)  which  they  considered  te 
the  gate  that  afforded  an  entrance  to  celestial  pleasures,  and  iHb 
spired  them  with  that  determined  courage  which  for  Mow 
time  astonished  the  universe. 

I  say  for  some  time,  because  this  kind  of  courage  •oon  dtitp* 
pears  with  the  cause  that  produced  it.  Of  all  the  passions,  that 
of  fanaticism  founded  on  the  desire  of  pleasure  is,  dovbtless,  tbn 
strongest,  and  always  the  least  durable',  because  fanaticism  h%m 
ing  only  founded  on  prejudice  and  deceit,  reason  must  insea-p 
sibly  sap  its  foundation.  Thus  tire  Arabs,  the  Abyssinians,  and 
in  general  all  the  Mahometan  nations,  within  the  space  of  can 
century,  lost  all  that  superiority  of  courage  which  had  distiiK 
guished  them  from  all  other  people ;  and,  in  this  particular, 
they  were  much  inferior  to  the  Romans* 

The  bravery  of  these  last,  excited  hy  a  spirit  of  patriotism, 
and  founded  on  real  and  temporal  rewards,  would  always  haw 
been  the  same,  if  luxury  had  not  passed  into  Rome  with  the 
spoils  of  Asia;  if  the  desire  of  riches  had  not  broke  the  chain 
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that  united  persoDal  and  general  interest,  and  had  not  at  onca 
corrupted  the  manners  and  form  of  government  among  that 
people. 

I  cannot  help  observing  with  respect  to  these  two  kinds  of 
courage,  the  one  founded  on  religious  fanaticism,  and  the  other 
on  the  love  of  our  country,  that  the  latter  is  the  only  one  with 
which  a  wise  legislator  ought  to  inspire  his  fellow-citizens.  A 
fanatic  courage  is  soon  weakened  and  extinguished.  Besides, 
this  courage  deriving  its  source  from  the  blindness  of  super- 
ilition,  a  nation  has  no  sooner  lost  its  fanaticism  than  nothing 
remains  but  its  stupidity ;  and  it  then  becomes  the  contempt  of 
all  nations,  to  which  it  is  in  every  respect  really  inferior. 

It  is  to  the  Mussulman's  stupidity  that  the  Christians  owe  so 
many  advantages  obtained  over  the  Turks,  who,  by  their  num* 
bers  alone,  says  the  chevalier  Folard,  would  be  too  formidable, 
if  they  made  some  slight  changes  in  the  order  of  battle,  their 
discipline,  and  arms;  if  they  quitted  the  sabre  for  the  bayonet^ 
mod  coald  lay  aside  the  ignorance  in  which  they  will  ever  bo 
kept  by  superstition ;  for  their  religion,  he  adds^  is  only  fit  to 
eternize  the  stupidity  of  that  nation. 

I  have  shewn,  that  the  passions  are  capable  of  making  us  per- 
form prodigies, — a  truth  proved  both  by  the  desperate  courage 
of  the  followers  of  Ismael ;  by  the  meditations  of  the  Gymno- 
sophists,  whose  probation  is  not  finished  till  after  a  retreat  of 
thirty -seven  years  spent  in  silence  and  study;  by  the  barba- 
rous  and  continued  macerations  of  the  Fakers;  by  the  revenge- 
ful fury  of  the  Japanese*;  by  the  duels  of  the  Europeans; 
and,  in  short,  by  the  firmness  of  the  Roman  gladiators,  who,  on 
receiving  a  mortal  blow,  fell  and  died  with  the  same  courage 
with  which  they  had  fouglit. 

All  men,  as  I  propose  to  prove,  are  then,  in  general,  suscep« 
tible  of  a  degree  of  passion  more  than  sufficient  to  make  them 
triumph  over  their  laziness,  and  to  endue  them  with  that  con- 


*  One  of  these  rips  open  his  belly  in  the  presence  of  the  perion  who 
has  oficnded  him  ;  upon  which  the  latter  isi,  under  pain  of  iBfamy« 
obliged  to  follow  his  example,  and  rip  up  his. 
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t^huabce  of  attention  to  which  superiority  of  knowledge  is  at- 
tached. 

The  great  inequality  6f  mind  observable  in  mankind,  there* 
fore,  only  depends  on  the  different  education  they  receive,  and 
the  unknowh  and  varied  chain  of  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  pliaced. 

*  In  fact,  if  all  the  Operations  of  the  mind  are  reducible  to  per« 
ceiving,  rememberiifg,  and  observing,  the  relations  that  subsist 
between  different  objects,  and  their  connection  with  us,  it  is 
evident  that  all  men  being  endued,  as  I  have  already  shewn, 
with  sense,  extent  of  memory,  and,  in  short,  with  the  capacity 
cf  attention  necessary  to  render  them  capable  of  the  highest 
ideas;  among  men  who  are  Well  organized*,  there  are  conse« 
quently  nbne  who  may  not  render  themselves  illustrious  by 
great  talents. 

1  shall  add,  as  a  second  demohstration  of  this  truth,  that  all 
the  false  judgments,  as  I  have  proved  in  my  first  discourse,  are 
the  effect  either  of  ignorance  or  of  the  passions :  of  ignorance, 
when  we  have  not  in  our  memory  the  subjects  of  comparison 
from  whence  the  truths  we  are  in  search  of  ought  to  result :  of 
the  passions,  when  they  are  so  modified  that  we  have  an  inter- 
est in  seeing  objects  different  from  what  they  really  are.  Now 
these  causes,  which  are  the  only  general  ones  that  produce  our 
errors,  are  entirely  accidental. 

Ignorance,  in  the  first  place,  is  not  necessary ;  it  is  not  pro- 
duced by  any  defect  in  the  organisation,  since  there  is  no  man, 
as  I  have  shewn  in  the  beginning  of  this  discourse,  who  is  not 
endued  with  a  memory  capable  of  containing  infinitely  more  ob- 
jects than  are  refquired  for  the  discovery  of  the  most  important 
truths.  In  regard  to  the  passions,  the  natural  wants  being  the 
only  passions  immediately  given  by  nature,  and  the  wants  being 
never  deceitful,  it  is  evident  that  the  want  of  just  thinking  is 
never  produced  by  a  defect  in  the  organization ;  and  that  we 
have  all  the  power  of  forming  the  same  judgments  on  the  same 
things.     Now  to  have  the  same  view  of  them  is  to  have  equal 

^  That  is,  those  in  whoie  oi]^anization  we  perceive  iio  defect,  which 
if  the  (lie  with  most  men. 
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abilities  of  mind.  It  is  then  certain^  that  the  inequality  of  ^hU 
lities,  obserfable  in  the  men  whom  I  call  well  organized,  does  no 
ways  depend  on  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  the  excellence  of 
their  organisation  *,  but  on  the  different  education  they  have 
received,  on  the  various  circumstances  in  which  they  have  been 
placed,  and,  in  short,  on  the  little  aptitude  they  have  fiir 
thought,  from  the  hatred  they  have  contracted  in  early  youth 
for  application,  of  which  they  become  absolutely  incapable  in  a 
more  advanced  age. 

How  probable  soever  this  opinion  may  be,  as  its  novelty  may 
still  produce  surprise,  since  we  with  difficulty  lay  astdie  ancient 
prejudices,  and,  in  short,  as  the  truth  of  a  system  is  proved  by 
the  explication  of  the  phasnomena  that  depend  upon  it ;  I  am 
going,  in  consequence  of  my  principles,  to  shew,  in  the  follow- 
ing  chapter,  why  so  few  persons  of  genius  are  to  be  found 
among  mankind,  when  all  are  formed  to  be  of  this  class. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

OF  THE  AGREEMENT   OF  FACTS  WITH  THE  PRINCIPLES 

ABOVE  ESTABLISHED. 

Experience  seems  to  contradict  my  doctrines,  and  this  appa* 
rent  contradictiun  may  render  my  opinions  suspected.  "  If  all 
men,*'  say  they»  *'  have  equal  capacities,  why  in  a  kingdom, 

*  1  observe  on  this  subject,  that  the  title  of  a  man  of  genius,  as  I 
have  shewn  in  the  scroud  discourse,  is  not  {^ranted  on  account  of  the 
number  or  delicacy,  but  tlic  happy  choice,  of  the  ideas  presented  to  the 
public;  aud  if  chance,  as  experience  proves,  determines  us  to  eng^age 
in  more  or  less  interesting  studies,  and  almost  constantly  makes  us 
choose  the  subjects  of  which  wc  treat ;  those  who  consider  genius  as  a 
gift  of  nature  are,  upon  this  supposition,  obliged  to  confess  that  ;ye- 
nius  is  rather  the  effect  of  chance  than  the  excellence  of  the  oi^gani- 
zation ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  the  mere  gift  of  nature* 
unless  the  word  nalitrc  be  extended  to  the  eternal  and  universal  chain 
which  binds  together  all  the  events  that  happen  in  the  world,  and  in 
whkh  the  idea  even  of  chance  is  comprclicndod. 
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'  I'igtiEetin  millioTis  of  people,  do  ve  see  so 
rureDtie,  Rony,  Colbert,  D<^ar(ei,  Cor- 
ult,  le  BruD,  and,  in  Bhort,  orUioKmen 
ail  honour  to  llieir  age  snd  country  t 


compoied  of  Tifteen 
few  of  »ucli  men  as 
neille,  Alolierc,  Quii 
who  are  mentioned  t 

To  reso!»e  thi«  quMtion>  let  us  examine  the  vaA  concour»e  of 
circuiDGiancM  absolutely  ncceuary  to  form  illustrious  men  of 
what  kind  locver,  and  we  iball  ackti  owl  edge,  that  men  are  so 
rarely  placed  in  that  hnppy  concourse  of  circnmstances,  that 
geniuses  of  the  fint  order  must  be  in  facias  Karce  as  tlieyu« 
foani)  to  be. 

Supposing;  in  France  sixteen  million*  of  permns  endued  with 
the  mo«t  happy  disposition  of  mind,  loppoiing  an  ardent  de»ire 
in  the  goi-ernmeot  of  calling  forth  these  dispoeitions,  yet,  n 
experience  shews,  books,  men,  and  the  awislance  proper  to  un- 
fold these  dispo«itions,  are  only  to  be  found  in  on  opulent  city, 
it  is,  consetjuently,  among  the  eight  hundred  thousand  persona 
who  live,  or  have  long  lived  at  Paris*,  that  we  ought  lo  find 
lie  dijlerent  arts  and  sciences.  Now,  if  from 
these  eiglit  hundred  thousand  persons  we  first  deduct  half,  Ibat 
is,  the  women,  whote  education  and  manner  of  life  oppose  the 
progress  they  might  make  in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  if  we  ex- 
clude also  children,  old  men,  artitans,  manufacturers,  niouks, 
domestics,  soldiers,  tho  merch^ints,  and,  in  general,  all  those 
who  by  iheir  Btaiions,  dignities,  and  riches,  are  subject  to  em- 
ploymenlB,  or  given  up  to  pleasure,  which  lake  up  a  part  of 
their  tin)?;  if  we  consider,  in  short,  the  small  number  of  those, 
who  are  placed  in  ihsir  youth  in  that  station  where  they  feel 
no  other  pain  than  that  of  not  biding  able  to  comfort  all  the  mi- 
serable, and  wbo  can,  without  inquietude,  give  thcmsplves  up 
entirely  to  study  and  reflection  (  it  is  certain,  thai  this  number 


r  the  Ust  of  great  men,  wc  iholl  sec  that  Molicre, 
Quiuault,  forneille,  Cond^,  Cascal,  Fonlenelle,  Mallebranche,  Sie, 
have  been  under  a  ncreuily  of  improvuig  their  minds  b;  thcDssiitancei 
to  be  ohiiiioed  iu  the  capital  i  that  country  tateuti  arc  aJivays  con- 
dcninod  to  obKUrityi  and  that  thymuses,  sofoodofnoodi,  meadows, 
and  fountains,  would  be  no  belter  tlian  counlrj  lasses,  if  Ibey  did  not 
fruui  liiuc  to  lime  breallie  Itic  air  of  great  cities. 
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'namir  -cnmail  rant  'tic  nx  ritiim^iT^ .  i^^  of  these  sis  thovul* 
"SMiSTH  ipt  jnr  fit  iiuififW  abou&s^  vitli  the  desire  of  ioH 
&fin  .  'sue  ir  -MtiffMt  fix  fteniincii,  Uiere  are  not  half  ofthefli 
aiuftttf  v:m  sun  iifsRsv^  vick  lite  defrae  of  wvmth  proper  to 
ifisrsfiaK  rnitii  jtifiBi ;  dioc  «e  rii—i  reckoo  a  himdrcd  wh» 
iiiu  ai  '.OM  iffsips  «  [fUOVEtiiw  the  coMtaacj  and  patience  a»- 
•:if9Bur7  "311  .'sr-T  siitir  uiiiciiei  J»  pci<ectie»»  and  who  that  aaile 
Wd  (fukicicfi.  wiicji  ^mier,  too taapatieotof  prodociag  iHelf  to 
^'Hw^  CHr  i:iifi«(r*  ^hlji;  oibtcd ;  la  these  thcie  are  ooi,  per* 
aagis  irrr  van  a.  'ome  tsuij  joaih  have  alwajs  applied  to 
tim  oinif  j^nii  'tr  foiiij.  w'tu^  have  alwajs  heea  ioseaable  to  lore 
aoit  muiicon^  loii  miiA  save  aot  ia  too  varied  stodicf^  ia  plea* 
mi:^  Iff  j.icrrus^  [umc  u«  luiwatati,  the  kias  of  which  isaiwajc 
irrfourU'id  :a  vKievier  vgo^  reader  hiaueSf  sopctiar  io  aay 
iciifiure  (tc  irc  voofiiuevc;.  Xow  of  these  fifty,  who^  dirtded 
bf  K!9««nJ  Ik:  xfii  «4f  fcodja  wili  pndoce  only  ooeor  twaof  each 
k:n»f  .c  I  ieiivr:  tiifooe  «l24  h^ve  sol  read  the  work^  U^  vitk 
title  awn.  ncft  pco^Mff  eo  cAEi^veo  ihea ;  and  firooi  thia  aaaiher^ 
tiLin  Riinccif .  I  scui  recRoich  aU  those  whose  progres  hat  heea 
fCiic^^ti  tT  d<a^f  tile  reTcno  of  fertaac,  or  other  acddenls;  I 
nr,  uur  raider  *Ji«  acsst*  Inkv  of  oar  goTemaieal»  the  maili* 
C3ii«  «c  w.rri'icLfCLiKef,  i3,t  CGACoone  of  which  is  ahsololely  ne» 
craary  t^  lera  zrfa:  okcw  opposes  their  mQitipticatioa,  and  the 
HI 3  or  z«a.'i.-«  X'^^  t«  xs  c:acocnaioQ  as  they  really  are. 

We  ccz^(  ta«o  oolv  to  search  into  morals  for  the  tnie  cansaof 
ti«  i3<q:^I.:r  ob«errabI«  in  Tanoos  oiio<ls :  to  account,  there* 
fore,  l<c  the  <*zj^rcizy  or  RiTifr-pLicity  of  great  men  in  certaUi 
a^  or  ccuatrie:*,  we  hare  no  rr^son  to  hate  recourse  to  the  in« 
fljeoce  ot  ihe  a;r  and  the  did'e rent  climates,  which.  socoq« 
suatly  repeaceJ,  hare  been  always  contradicted  both  by  his* 
tor\'  and  cxperieocc. 

If  the  (litTerect  temperature  of  climate's  had  such  an  inflocnce 
on  the  mind  anil  itj  capacities,  how  comes  it  that  the  Romans*, 
so  magnanimous,  so  brave,  unJer  a  republican  government,  are 

*  Though  some  people  atKoowled;;^  that  the  Romans,  at  preseal, 
do  not  retemble  the  ancient  Romans,  )el  they  pretend  that  they  have 
this  in  common»  their  being  the  masters  of  the  world.    **  A§ 
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flow  so  dastardly  and  effeminate  ?  How  comes  it  that  the  Greeks 
and  Romans^  who  were  formerly  so  worthy  of  esteem  for  their 
wit  and  virtue,  and  were  the  admiratiop  of  the  earth,  are  now 
dwindled  into  contempt  ?  How  comes  it  that  those  Asiatics,  so 
brave  under  the  name  of  Eleamites,  were  so  cowardly  and  base 
in  the  time  of  Alexander,  under  that  of  Persians;  and  yet  un« 
der  the  name  of  Parthians  became  the  terror  of  Rome,  and  that 
in  an  age  when  the  Romans  had  lost  none  of  their  courage  and 
discipline  ?  How  comes  it  that  the  Spartans,  the  most  brave  and 
virtuous  of  the  Greeks,  while  they  were  religious  observers  of 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  lost  their  reputation  for  both,  when,  after 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  they  sufferec)  gold  and  luxury  to  be  in- 
troduced among  them  ?  How  comes  it  that  the  ancient  Cattae« 
so  formidable  to  the  Gauls,  are  now  void  of  the  same  courage  ? 
How  comes  it  that  the  Jews,  so  often  defeated  by  their  enemies^ 
shewed  under  the  conduct  of  the  Maccabees  a  courage  worthy 
of  the  most  warlike  nation  ?  How  comes  it  that  the  arts  and 
sciences  have  been  by  turns  cultivated  and  neglected  by  dif- 
ferent nations,  and  have  successively  run  through  almost  all 
plimates  ? 

In  one  of  Lucian's  dialogues,  that  philosopher  says,  '<  It  was 
liot  in  Greece  that  I  made  my  first  abode.  1  began  by  direct* 
ing  my  steps  towards  the  Indus;  and  the  Indian,  to  hear  me, 
humbly  descended  from  his  elephant.  From  the  Indies,  I 
turned  towards  Ethiopia;  I  transported  myself  into  £g}'pt; 
from  Egypt,  I  went  to  Babylon ;  I  stopped  in  Scythia ;  I  re- 
turned by  Thrace.  I  conversed  with  Orpheus,  and  Orpheus 
brought  be  into  Greece." 

Why  did  philosophy  pass  from  Greece  into  Hesperiai  from 
Hesperia  to  Constantinople  and  Arabia?  and  why,  repassing 
Arabia  Into  Italy,  has  it  found  an  asylum  in  France,  England, 
and  even  in  the  north  of  Europe  ?  Why  do  we  no  longer  find  a 
Phocion  at  Athens,  a  Pelopidas  at  Thebes,  and  a  Decius  at 
Rome  ?  The  temperature  of  these  climates  is  not  changed  :  to 

Rome,"  say  they,  **  conquered  it  by  her  virtues  and  her  valour,  so 
modem  Rome  has  reconquered  it  by  her  plots  and  political  artifices i 
aad  Pope  Gregory  VII.  is  the  CflBsar  of  thlf  tecoiid  Rome." 
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what  then  ought  we  to  attribute  the  tranfmigiatioii  of  arti^ 
sciences,  courage,  aud  virtue,  if  it  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
moral  causes  ? 

To  these  causes  we  owe  the  explanation  of  an  infinite  number 
of  political  pliaenomena,  which  people  in  vain  endeavour  to  ez* 
plain  by  physical  causes.  Such  are  the  conquests  of  ibe  people 
of  the  north,  the  slavery  and  allegorical  genius  of  the  oriental 
and  the  superiority  of  certain  nations  in  certain  sciences  ^— a 
superiority  which  they  will  cease,  I  think,  to  attribute  to  the 
difiercnt  temperature  of  the  climate,  when  I  have  rapidly 
pointed  out  the  cause  of  these  principal  eflccts* 


CHAP.  XXVIIL 

OF  THE  CONQUESTS  OF  THE  NORTHERN  NATIONS. 

THE  physical  cause  of  the  conquests,  made  by  the  inbabi* 
tants  of  the  northern  part  of  Europe,  is  said  to  be  derived  fross 
that  superiority  of  courage  or  strength  which  nature  has  gifea 
to  the  northern  nations  preferably  to  those  of  the  south.  This 
opinion,  so  proper  to  flatter  the  pride  of  the  nations  of  Europe, 
most  of  which  derive  their  origin  from  those  people*  has  met 
with  no  opposition.  However,  in  order  to  assure  ourseWes  of 
the  truth  of  so  flattering  an  opinion,  let  us  examine,  whether 
the  inhabitauts  uf  the  north  are  really  possessed  of  greater 
bravery  than  those  of  the  south.  For  this  purpose,  let  us  first 
inquire  what  courage  is^  and  ascend  up  to  the  principles  that 
may  throw  a  light  upon  one  of  the  most  important  questions io 
morality  and  politics. 

Courage  in  animals  is  only  the  eflect  of  their  wants,  and,  Aese 
being  gratifled,  they  become  cowards:  the  famished  lion  at- 
tacks a  man  ;  the  lion,  whose  stomach  is  filled,  flies  from  him. 
The  hunger  of  animals  being  once  appeased,  the  self-lore  of 
every  being,  so  necessary  to  its  preservation,  makes  it  fly  from 
all  danger.  Courage  in  animals  is,  therefore,  an  eflect  of  their 
want.  We  give  the  epithet  of  timid  to  the  animals  who  feed 
on  grass,  only  because  they  are  not  forced  to  fight  for  food,  aad 
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hare  no  motive  to  brave  clangers :  if  they  have  a  want»  they 
become  courageous;  the  stag  in  rultiug  time  is  as  furious  as  a 
beast  of  prey. 

Let  us  apply  to  man,  what  I  have  said  of  animals.  Death  is 
always  preceded  by  pain,  and  life  always  accompanied  with 
some  pleasure.  We  are  then  attached  to  life  by  the  fear  of  pain» 
and  the  love  of  pleasure :  the  happier  life  is,  the  more  are  we 
afraid  to  lose  it ;  and  from  thence  proceeds  the  horror  felt  by 
those  who  live  in  plenty  at  the  approach  of  death*  On  the  con* 
trary,  the  less  happiness  there  is  in  life,  the  less  do  people  re» 
gret  to  leave  it :  hence  proceeds  the  insensibility  with  which 
the  peasant  waits  for  his  dissolution. 

Now,  if  the  love  of  our  being  is  founded  on  the  fear  of  pain 
and  the  love  of  pleasure,  the  desire  of  being  happy  is  more 
powerful  than  the  desire  of  life.  To  obtain  the  object  in  the 
possession  of  which  we  place  our  happiness,  every  one  is  capa* 
ble  of  exposing  himself  to  dangers,  either  of  a  greater  or  a  less 
nature,  but  always  proportioned  to  the  greater  or  less  warmth 
of  desire  the  person  feels  for  possessing  that  object*.  To  be 
absolutely  without  courage,  it  is  necessary  to  be  absolutely 
without  desire. 

The  objects  of  the  desires  of  mankind  are  various;  they  are 
animated  with  different  pas^ons,  as  avarice,  ambition,  the  love 
of  their  country,  that  of  women,  &c.  Consequently,  the  man 
capableof  the  boldest  resolution,  to  gratify  one  particular  passion, 
will  be  without  courage  when  another  passion  is  concerned.  We 
have  a  thousand  times  seen  the  buccaneer  animated  by  a  valour 
more  than  human,  when  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  booty,  yet  find 
himself  without  the  courage  to  revenge  an  affront.  Caesar,  whom 
no  danger  could  terrify  in  his  march  to  glory,  mounted  witb 
trembling  into  his  car,  and  never  sat  down  in  it  till  he  had 
superstitiously  repeated  three  times  a  certain  verse,  which  he 
imagined  had  the  power  to  keep  him  from  being  thrown  from 
itf  •    The  fearful  man^  whom  every  danger  affrights,  may  be 


*  The  most  courageous  nation  is,  conseqoentlj,  that  where  valour 
i»  best  rewarded,  and  cowardice  most  punished, 
t  See  the  Critical  History  of  Pbiloiophj. 
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animated  with  the  most  desperate  coura^  in  the  defence  of 
bis  wife,  his  mistress^  or  his  children.  In  this  manner  we  may 
•explain  a  part  of  the  phenomena  of  courage,  and  the  reaaod 
why  the  same  man  is  brave  oi;^timorous  according  to  the  Tarioos 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed. 

After  having  proved  that  courage  is  the  effect  of  oar  wants, 
a  force  communicated  to  us  by  our  passions,  and  thai  it  i^ 
exerted  on  obstacles  which  chance,  or  the  interest  of  othen» 
opposes  to  our  happiness,  it  is  proper  now  to  prevent  stil  objec- 
tions, and,  to  throw  a  greater  Rght  on  a  subject  of  snch  impor- 
tance, to  distinguish  two  kinds  of  courage. 

The  one,  which  I  cali  true  courage^  consists  in  seeing  daoger 
as  it  is,  and  facing  it.  The  other  has,  in  a  manner,  nothing  bot 
effects :  this  kind  of  courage,  common  to  almost  all  men^  makes 
them  brave  dangers,  because  they  are  ignorant  of  then ;  fin* 
the  passions,  by  fixing  all  their  attention  on  the  object  of  their 
desires,  conceals  from  them,  at  least,  a  pUrt  of  the  danger  to 
which  they  expose  themselves. 

To  have  an  exact  measure   of   the  true  cbnrage   of  thii 
sort  of  men,  it  is  necessary  to  take  away  all  that  part  of  the  dan- 
ger which  passion  or  prejudice  conceals  fc^m  them;   and  this 
part  is  very  considerable.     Propose  the  pluRlJ^''  ^^  *  ^^7  ^ 
the  same  soldier  who  would  mount  with  fear  to  the  assaolt^ 
avarice  will  fascinate  his  eyes;    he  will  wait  impatiently  for 
the  hour  of  attack ;  the  danger  will  disappear;  andl  his  intre* 
pidity  will  be  in  proportion  to  his  avarice.     A  thousa)^  other 
causes  produce  the  efTect  of  avarice :   the  old  soldier  is  vrave, 
because  the  custom  of  being  in  a  danger,  from  which  he  has 
always  escaped,  renders  it  almost  nothing  in  his  view ;  the  Yic* 
torious  soldier  marches  to  the  enemy  with  intrepidity,  beca^ 
he  does  not  expect  much  reststance,  and  believes  that  he  shJ 
triumph  without  danger.     This  is  bold,  because  he  thinks  hii 
self  fortunate;   that,  from  an  opinion  of  his  own  valour;  and 
third,  because  he  thinks  himself  very  expert.     Courage  is  sel- 
dom founded  on  a  true  contempt  of  death.     Thus,  the  man/ 
who  is  intrepid  with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  will  be  often  a  coward 
at  fighting   with   pistols.      Remove  the  soldier  who  braves 
death  in  battle  into  a  ship,  and  he  will  look  with  horror  on  a 
tempest,  because  he  really  sees  nothing  but  destruction. 
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Courn^  in  ofien  then  only  the  effect  of  a  maii'ti  not  having 
Bclpar  view  of  the  dnngerhe  tonfroDlt,  oTof  bis  being  entirely 
ignorant  of  It.  Haw  many  are  lltere.  who  are  seiieil  with  ter* 
roratthcuoijieorthunder,3iid  would  be  afraiil  lo  pauanightin 
a  wood  at  a  distaiire  fmm  the  high  road,  wliile  there  are  none 
found  who  do  not  pass  in  the  night  without  fear  from  Paris  to 
Versailles^  However,  the  bluiitler  of  a  postillion,  or  the  meet- 
ing an  a-isasiin  on  the  high  road,  are  accidents  more  common, 
and  cooseijuently  more  lo  be  feared,  than  a  clap  of  thunder,  or 
meeting  an  assassin  in  a  distant  wood.  Why  then  is  fear 
more  common  in  the  fir&t  case  than  in  the  lunt?  It  is  because 
flashes  of  lightning,  and  the  noise  of  thunder,  as  well  as  tho 
darkness  nf  woods,  prewnt  every  instant  to  the  mind  images 
that  give  us  the  idea  of  danger,  which  do  not  arise  in  oor 
minds  in  the  road  from  Paris  to  Versailles.  There  are  few 
in  support  the  presence  of  danger:  it<  appearance 
has  such  an  eflcct  upon  them,  that  we  have  seen  men,  ashamed 
of  their  cowardice,  kill  themselves,  though  they  had  not  the 
power  lo  revenge  an  alTront.  The  fjce  of  their  enemy  sileocfld 
in  their  breast  the  cries  of  honour ;  which  to  obey,  they  must 
by  alone  working  up  (hin  sensation  in  their  minds,  and  then 
seizing  the  moment  of  ihetr  rage,  in  give  themselves  death,  if 
1  may  m  express  rayself,  without  perceiving  what  they  are 

Thus,  lo  prevent  the  el^cl  produced  by  the  sight  of  danger 
it)  almost  all  mankind,  ptopic  at  war  are  not  content  lo  range 
ihcir  soldiers  in  an  order  that  readers  their  flight  very  diOiculti 
in  Asia,  they  heat  them  with  opium,  in  Europe  with  brandvt 
and  encourage  tliem  with  the  sound  of  the  drum,  or  by  their 
united  shouts*.  By  these  means,  on  concealing  a  part  of  the 
danger  to  which  they  are  exposed,  they  place  their  love  of 
in  equilibrium  wiih  their  fear.  What  1  have  »aid 
of  the  common  soldiers,  I  also  say  of  the  officers ;   amung  the 

*  Marihal  Saxe,  in  his  Hetbriiiii,  speaking  of  the  Prussians,  sayi, 
that  a  custom  they  use,  of  loading  their  muskets  as  the;  march,  is  « 
very  good  vac.  Uivertci]  by  Ibis  eni|ilo}  mcol,  he  adds,  the  ivMicr 
tict«mi-s  less  capable  of  attcudiiis  lo  his  danger. 
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niast  brave,  ihore  are  few  who*  in  bed"  or  on  the  scafToliI,  coo- 
«ii]«r  death  with  a  tnuxjuit  eye.  What  weakness  did  Marshal 
BiroQ,  M  brave  in  the  field,  betray  kt  the  execution  of  his 
icntence ! 

Jn  order  to  support  the  appearance  of  death,  it  is  neceuary 
to  have  a  disgust  Tor  liTe,  or  to  be  carried  away  by  such  Mrong 
passions  as  determined  Calanu*,  Cato,  and  Portia,  to  kill  them- 
selres.  Tho>e,  animated  by  these  strong  pasaionti,  love  life  only 
on  certain  condition*;  iheir  passions  do  not  conceal  from  theni 
the  danger  to  which  (hey  expose  themselves;  they  sea  it  it 
it  is,  and  brave  it.  Brutus  resolves  lo  free  Rome  from  tyranny; 
be  anasiioales  Caesar,  raises  an  urmyi  and  fights  Octavius;  be 
is  conquered,  and  kills  himself:  life  is  insupportable  without 
the  liberty  of  Rome. 

Whoever  in  susceptible  of  such  strong  pastions,  is  also  capa- 
ble of  performing  the  greatest  actions;  he  not  only  brave* 
death,  but  also  pain.  Thii  is  not  the  case  nith  men  who  give 
themselves  death  from  a  disgust  of  life ;  they  merit  almost  as 
much  the  name  of  wise  as  of  courageous  j  most  of  them  would 
be  without  courage  amidst  the  agonies  of  torture,  for  they  have 
not  hfe  and  strength  enough  to  support  pain.  The  contempt  of 
life  is  noi  theeOectof  a  strong  pasi ion,  but  of  the  absence  of  the 
passion*  i  it  is  the  result  of  a  calculation,  by  which  they  prove 
to  themselves,  that  it  is  bolter  not  to  be  than  to  be  unhappy. 
Now  this  dispoiitioD  of  mind  renders  them  incapable  of  great 
things.  Whoever  is  disgusted  with  life,  emploj-s  himself  but 
little  about  the  a/Fnira  of  this  world.  Thus,  among  so  many 
Romans,  who  voluntarily  embraced  a  violent  death,  there  are 
few,  who,  by  the    killing  of  tyrants,    would  have  dared   to 

Spenking  of  a  peoplecalled  the  £ric«,  who  painted  Itieir  bodiei  taa 
frightful  niuiner,  bo  adds,  why  does  Tacitus  is;,  li>Bt  in  batlte 
the  ejei  are  first  conquered  >  It  is  because  a  new  object  recall*  more 
distinctly  to  the  soldier's  memory  the  image  of  death,  of  wbicb  be  bad 
before  but  a  confused  view. 

■  If  the  young  in  general  shew  more  courage  on  a  dcatb-bed,  and 
greater  weakness  on  Ibe  icnfiuld,  than  the  old,  It  is  because  in  the 
first  ca»,  young  men  [iruscrvo  store  hope  (  anit  in  the  Kcood,  suffer 
a  greater  loss. 


J 
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have  rendered  ibemselvei  useful  to  ibetr  country.  In  vain  do 
they  say,  that  the  guards  which  on  alt  side*  surroonded  the 
palaces  of  tyranny  forbad  their  access:  their  hands  were 
disarmed  by  ihe  feai  of  punishment.  Sjch  men  drowned  them- 
Kelves,  or  opened  their  veins;  but  they  did  not  expose  them- 
seUes  to  cruel  torments;  no  motive  could  determine  th«m  to  it. 

It  ia  the  fear  of  pain  that  explains  to  us  whatever  is  fantas- 
tical in  thisspeciesof  courage.  If  the  man  liassuch  re<M)lutiou, 
as  to  blow  out  bia  brains  with  a  piauil,  and  would  shrink  at  stub- 
bing himself  with  a  dagger,  and  has  an  aversion  to  certain 
kindsof  death,  this  only  proceeds  from  a  fear,  either  true  or 
false,  of  tuQering  greater  pain. 

The  principles  above  established,  I  think,  afTord  a  rewlntion 
to  all  questions  of  this  kind,  and  prove,  that  courage  is  not,  u 
some  pretend,  an  elTect  of  the  dilferent  temperature  of  climates, 
but  of  (he  passions  and  wants  common  to  all  men.  The  bounds 
of  my  subject  do  not  permit  me  lo  treat  here  of  various  names 
given  to  courage;  such  as  those  of  bravery,  valour,  intrepidity, 
Stc.  These  are  only  the  difierent  ways  in  which  courage  ii 
shewn. 

This  question  being  discussed,  Ipa^slotbeaecotid.  Whether, 
as  it  is  pretended,  we  ought  to  attribute  the  conquests  of  the 
northern  nations  lo  the  peculiar 
nature  has  endowed  them. 

Experience  will  be  of  little  Si 
«f  this  opinion;  for,  hitherto,  i 
itself  lo  a  scrupulous  inquirer,  th: 
strength  to  her  productions  in  the 


cngth  and  vigour  with  which 


ascertaining  the  truth 
ut  proof  has  presented 
;  nature  has  given  greater 
north  than  to  those  in  the 


tsuffii 


south.  If  the  north  has  its  white  bears  and  its  orax,  Africa 
has  its  lions,  its  rhinoceroses,  and  its  elephants.  They  have 
not  caused  a  certain  number  of  negroes  of  the  gold  coast  of  Se- 
negal to  wrestle  with  an  equalnumber  of  Russians  or  Finlanders: 
they  have  tiot  weighed  the  inequality  of  their  strength,  by  the 
different  weights  they  are  capable  of  lifting.  So  far  arc  they 
from  having  any  thing  settled  in  this  respect,  that,  if  I  were  to 
attack  prejudice  with  prejudice,  I  might  oppo»,  to  whatever 
has  been  said  on  the  strength  of  the  northern  nations,  the  praise 
gireo  to  ibat  of  the  Turk*.    People  can  then  no  otherwise  sup- 
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port  the  optuiun  tliey  liare  or  the  streiigib  anO  courage  of  tlie 
people  oFlhr  norllii  but  by  the  history  of  their  cOQque«lfl;  and 
even  here  all  natious  may,  from  the  «une  prctensionR,  justify 
them  by  the  same  reasons,  and  believe  (liul  each  is  equally  fa- 
voured by  nature. 

If  we  b«ve  recouTie  to  history,  we  there  ace  the  lliins  qoil 
the  Palu*  Meotia  to  enslave  the  nations  sjiunted  to  the  north  of 
their  country :  wc  there  sec  the  Saracens  deMienU  in  crowds 
from  llio  burning  sands  of  Arabte,  to  scourge  Hie  earth,  (ubduc 
tbe  nationa,  triumph  over  Spain,  and  iipread  desulatiun  even 
into  llie  heart  of  Prance ;  we  then:  we  the  same  Saracen* 
break,  with  their  victorioui  hand*,  the  standards  carried  in  the 
cruaades,  and  the  nations  of  Europe,  by  repealed  altenipts  in 
Palcitine,  multiply  their  Bhanie  and  defeats. 

If  I  direct  my  view  lo  other  region!,  I  Etill  see  the  truth  of 
my  opinion  confirmed,  as  well  by  the  Iriumpbii  of  Tamerlane, 
who,  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  pursues  his  Tictories  even  to 
the  frozen  climates  of  Siberia;  by  the  conquest  of  the  Incas, 
andby  the  valour  of  the  Egyptian!,  who,  in  the  time  of  Cyrus, 
were  esteemed  as  ihn  most  courageous  of  all  people,  and  proved 
themselves  nl  the  battle  of  Tembreia  worthy  of  their  reputa- 
tion ;  and,  iti  short,  by  thone  Romans,  who  carried  their  vic- 
torious arms  even  into  Sannatia  and  the  island  of  Britain. 

Since  then  victory  has  ilown  alternately  from  the  south  to  iFie 
north,  and  from  the  north  to  the  south  ;  since  all  nations  have 
been  by  turns  conquering  and  conquered  ;  since,  as  history 
informs  us*,  the  people  of  the  north  are  not  much  less  sensible 
of  the  burning  heat  of  the  south  than  the  people  of  the  south 
are  of  the  piercing  cold  of  the  north,  aod  both  make  war  with 
equal  disadvanlngv  in  climates  so  diflerent  from  their  own;  it  is 
evident,  that  the  conquests  uf  the  northern  nations  are  abso- 
lutely independent  of  the  particular  temperature  of  their  cli- 
mateaj  and  that  pe<^le  search  in  vain  into  physical  rauxet  For 


*  Tacitus  tay>,  that,  if  the  norlbero  oitlons  bore  cutd  aoJ  hunger 
belter  than  (lie  (outlicm,  theic  last  lujipurtcd  heat  atul  thirst  belter 
than  thet. 

The  tame  Taciint  says,  in  hit  Manners  uf  tlie  Germans,  that  the; 
couU  not  lupport  tho  fttiguei  of  war. 
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a  fact  where  the  mural  one  i«  k»  iinply  and  naturally  ex- 
plaineil. 

If  the  north  has  produced  Ihe  lart  conquerors  of  Europe,  it  i« 
because  fierce  and  savage  nations,  such  as  those  of  the  nonh, 
are'*,  as  the  Chevalier  Tuland  remarks,  infinitely  more  co«i- 
tageous  and  warlike  than  people  indulged  in  luxury,  softness; 
and  subject  to  arbitrary  power,  as  were  then  the  Homansf. 
Under  the  last  Emperors,  the  Romans  were  no  longer  that 
people,  who,  being  the  conquerors  of  the  Gauts  and  Germans, 
held  the  south  also  subject  to  their  laws ;  for  then  those  master* 
(if  the  world  had  sunk  under  the  same  virtues  that  had  made 
them  triumph  ovef  th«  universe. 

But,  in  order  to  subdue  Asia,  tittle  more,  it  is  said,  wa«  no- 
ccsaary  than  to  carry  chains  there.  The  rapidity  with  which 
they  conquered  it,  1  rep I3',  does  not  prove  the  cowardice  of  the 
people  of  the  south:  what  cities  ever  defended  themselves  with 
more  obstinacy  than  Marseilles,  Numantia,  Sagnnium,  and 
Rhodes?  Did  not  the  Romans,  in  the  time  of  Crasius,  find 
the  Parthians  enemies  worthy  of  their  courage  ?  It  is  then  to 
the  slavery  and  softness  of  the  Asiatics  that  the  Romans  owed 
the  rapidity  of  their  success. 


■  Olaus  Vormius,  in  hi*  Oaniili  Antiquities,  confeues,  thai  he  drew 
ttioit  of  liis  knunledge  from  the  rocks  of  DenmBrk.  that  ia,  from  the 
inter! pi ioni  engra vol  upon  them  iu  Runic  or  Gothic  charactert.  Theic 
rocks  formed  a  leriei  of  liirtory  and  chronology,  that  composed  almoit 
the  whole  librarj  of  the  niirtli. 

In  order  to  preserie  the  memory  of  some  e»entj,  they  mode  use  of 
nnheirn  stone*  of  a  prodigioiii  liic ;  •ome  of  these  nere  thrown  con- 
fusedly together,  and  to  other*  they  gave  tome  sjmmetry.  We  sec 
many  of  these  tlonet  on  Saliiburj  Plain  in  England,  which  aerrcd  as  a 
sepulchre  to  the  princes  and  heroes  of  Ibc  Britons,  as  is  proved  from 
the  great  quantity  of  bone*  and  armour  that  has  been  found  there. 

t  "  If  the  Gauls,"  sajt  Cssar,  "  were  formerly  more  warlike  than 
the  Germaoi,  and  non  jield  to  them  the  glory  of  arms,  it  is  because 
the  former,  being  initmcted  by  the  Romans  in  commerce,  are  become 
rich  and  civilized." 

"  What  has  happened  to  the  Gault,"  says  Tacitus,  "  has  happened 
to  the  Btitom  1  these  two  nations  hue  lott  Ihcir  courage  with  tJiclr 
libtTtj.'- 
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Wben  Tacitus  says,  that  the  tnooarchy  of  the  Paithian* 
wu  less  formidable  to  the  Romans  than  the  liberty  of  the  Ger- 
mans, it  is  to  the  form  of  goverament  in  the  last  thai  be  attri- 
butes the  tuperiority  of  their  courage.  It  is  then  to  moral 
causes,  and  not  to  the  particular  temperature  of  the  countries 
of  the  aorth,  that  we  ought  to  attribute  the  conquests  of  the 
northern  nations. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

OP  THB  SLATSRY  AND  ALLEGORICAL  GEMUS  OF  THE 
EASTERN  NATIONS. 

£<tUAi.LV  shocked  by  the  heavy  yoke  of  despotic  power,  and 
the  lon^;  and  shameful  patience  of  the  people  who  groan  under 
it,  the  western  nations,  proud  of  their  liberty,  have  recourse 
to  physical  causes  to  explain  this  political  phienomenoD. 
They  have  maintained  that  the  luxury  of  Asia  produced  only 
men  without  streugtb  and  courage,  and  that,  delivered  up  to 
brutal  desires,  they  are  only  born  for  slavery.  They  have 
added,  that  the  countries  in  the  south  are  therefore  only  ca- 
pable of  adapting  a  sensual  religion. 

Their  conjectures  are  contradicted  by  history  and  experi- 
ence: we  know  that  Asia  has  produced  very  warlike  nations; 
that  love  does  not  weaken  courage*}  that  the  nations  most 
sensible  of  its  pleasures  have  often  been,  as  Plutarch  and 
Plaio  observe,  the  most  brave  and  courageous;  that  the  ardent 
desire  of  women  can  never  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  the 

*  «  The  Gauls,"  says  Tadtus,  "  ioved  women,  and  treated  then 
with  the  greatest  respect  i  Ihey  even  considered  them  as  something 
divine,  and  therefore  admitted  them  into  their  council*,  and  delibe- 
rated with  them  on  stale  aSairs.  The  (}ermani  treated  theirs  in  the 
same  manner  i  their  decisions  seemed  to  be  received  by  then  as  so 
many  oradei.  Under  Vespasian,  one  Velleda,  and,  before  her,  one 
Aurinia,  and  several  others,  were  treated  with  the  same  Tcoetation. 
In  Gae,"  says  Tacitui,  ■'  the  Germans  owed  to  their  aswciating  vrttb 
women  both  their  courage  ia  battle  and  their  wisdom  in  councils." 
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-weakness  of  the 
■hort,  long  befo 
the  most  nor  then 
prophet  of  the  si 
Being  forced  t 


i  constitutions  of  the  Asiatics*;  and  that,  in 
re  Mahomet,  Oilia  had  established,  among 
1  nations,  a  religion  perfectly  like  that  of  the 
>«tht. 

o  abandon  this  opinion,  an<)  to  restore,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  souls  and  bodies  to  the  Asiatics,  people 
have  thought  to  discover  in  the  natural  situation  of  the  eastern 
nations  the  cause  of  their  slavery  :  in  consequence  of  which, 
they  have  considered  the  south  as  a  vast  plaio,  whose  extent 
furnishes  tyranny  with  the  means  of  keeping  their  people  in 
subjection.  But  unhappily  this  opposition  is  not  confirmed  by 
geography  :  we  know  the  south  of  the  globe  abounds  in  moun- 
tains; that  the  north,  on  the  contrary,  might  be  considered  as 
a  vast  plain  desert,  and  covered  with  woods,  as  were  probably 
the  plains  of  Asia. 

After  having  in  vain  exhausted  physical  causes  for  the  foun- 
dation of  the  eastern  despotism,  it  is  proper  to  have  recourse 
to  moral  causes,  and  consFquontly  to  history.  This  in  farms  us 
that  the  nations,  by  becoming  civilized,  insensibly  lost  their 
courage,  their  virtue,  and  even  their  love  of  liberty;  that 
every  society,  immediaioly  after  it;  institution,  according  to 
the  different  circumstances  in  which  it  wss  placed,  marched 
with  a  slower  or  more  rapid  pace  towards  slavery.  Now  the 
southern  nations,  being  the  Grst  assembled  in  society,  must 
ounsequently  have  been  the  first  subject  to  despotic  power ; 
because  to  this  every  species  of  government  lends,  and  it  Is  a 
form  which  every  slate  preserves  till  its  entire  destruction. 

Bdi,  say  those  who  believe  the  world  more  ancient  than  we 
do,  how  does  it  happen  that  there  are  still  republics  upon 
earth  ?  To  this  it  timy  be  replied,  that  if  all  societies,  by 
being  civilized,  tend  to  despotism,  all  despotic  power  tends  to 
depopulation.  The  chmates  subject  to  this  power,  afler  a 
certain  number  of  ages  becoming  uncultivated  and  depopu- 
lated,  are  changed  into  deierls;  the  plains  in  which  were 

*  According  to  the  Chevalier  Beati-jeu,  the  northern  nations  have 
altray*  been  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  love.  Ogeriiu,  in  Itioere 
Danico,  njs  the  same  thing. 

t  See  in  chap.  xxr.  the  e»ct  conformity  Ijctween  these  two  rcU. 
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cilics  of  tmmcnw  rxienlt  or  where  Miroptnous  odificea  were 
niseO,  became  by  lillle  and  little  covered  with  foresls,  ia 
which  some  famiiin  look  ri'fuge.  who  inaensibly  fonned  new 
iiniiotu  of  savages;  and  this  sucreuion  nmst  consUntly  pre- 
serve repnblic*  upon  earth. 

I  shall  only  add  to  what  I  have  just  said,  that,  if  lb«  pcopi* 
oi'  the  south  have  been  longer  slaves,  and  if  the  nationi  of 
Europe,  except  the  Muscovite*,  may  be  considered  aa  free,  it 
ia  because  these  nations  have  been  more  lately  polished  :  be 
caiMC,  in  the  lime  of  Tacitus,  the  tiermani  and  GaaU  were 
Hill  no  more  than  a  kind  of  savages,  and  thai,  unless  a  nalioa 
be  at  once  driven  to  slavery  by  force  of  arms,  this  will  not  be 
aeconiplisheii  till  after  a  long  KOccewion  of  agt-",  and  by  insen- 
sible but  coniiiiued  attempts  made  by  tyrants  to  exiinguisli  in 
the  hearts  of  ilieir  suhjccls  thai  virtuous  love  which  all  raan- 
kind  naturally  have  fur  liberty,  and  thus  to  debase  the  mind, 
so  far  as  to  make  it  bow  to  oppression  and  slavery.  When 
«uce  a  people  have  become  that  unhappy,  they  are  no  longer 
capable  of  any  noble  and  generoui  actiutis'^.  If  the  nation* 
of  A«i.i  are  the  contempt  of  Europe,  it  is  because  lime  has  sub- 
dued them  lo  a  despotism  incompatible  with  a  certain  elevation 
of  mind.  It  is  llie  same  dcipoiisni,  so  deilruclive  lo  every  spe- 
cies of  genius  and  abilities,  that  has  made  people  regard  iho 
stupidity  of  certain  nations  of  the  East  as  produced  by  a  defecf 
iu  their  organization.  Il  would,  however,  be  easy  to  perceire, 
that  the  exterior  dilTcrence  observable,  fur  instance,  in  the 
countenances  of  ihe  Chinese  and  the  Swedes,  can  have  no  in- 
fluence on  their  minds;  and  that,  if  all  our  ideast  as  Mr.  Locke 
has  nhewn,  proci-ed  from  the  senses,  the  northern  nations,  hav- 
ing no  greater  number  of  senses  than  the  Orientals,  have  by 
their  natural  conlnrmation  equal  mental  capacities. 

*  In  these  countries  inagnaaimilj  never  triumphs  over  revei^. 
Wc  do  not  tee  in  Turkcj  what  happened  some  jears  ago  in  England. 
The  vouDg  pretender,  being  pursoed  by  the  king'i  troops,  found  an 
asylum  in  the  house  of  a  person  of  distinclion,  who,  being  accuKd  of 
havinj;  afforded  a  retreat  to  the  pretender,  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  bii  Judget :  lie  did  to  t  and,  on  his  appearance,  laid — **  iuttct 
mc,  before  1  auiHer  an}  questions,  to  ask,  which  ofjou,  if  UlcpretCD' 
der  had  taken  refuge  iu  his  house,  would  have  proved  so  baae 
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It  18  only  to  the  different  constitution  of  empires,  and  conse- 
quently to  moral  causes,  that  we  ought  to  attribute  all  the  differ- 
ence observable  in  the  understandings  and  characters  of  nations. 
For  instance :  the  Orientals  owe  to  the  form  of  their  government 
that  allegorical  genius,  which  forms  the  distinguishing  charac- 
ter of  their  works.  In  countries  where  the  sciences  have  been 
cultivated,  where  the  people  still  preserve  the  desire  of  writing, 
where  they  are  however  subject  to  arbitrary  power,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  truth  can  only  be  presented  under  an  emblem,  it 
is  certain,  that  the  authors  must  insensibly  contract  an  allego- 
rical manner  of  thinking.  Thus,  to  make  I  know  not  what  ty- 
rant sensible  of  the  injustice  and  the  severity  with  which  he 
treated  his  subjects,  and  the  reciprocal  and  necessary  depend- 
ence by  which  a  sovereign  and  his  people  are  united,  an  Indian 
philospher  invented,  say  they,  the  game  of  chess.  He  gave 
lessons  to  the  tyrant;  made  him  remark,  that,  if,  in  this  game 
the  people  became  useful  afler  the  loss  of  the  king,  the  king, 
after  the  taking  of  his  men,  was  found  incapable  of  defence, 
and  that  in  both  cases  he  was  equally  lost*. 

ject  as  to  have  delivered  him  up  ?"  At  this  question  the  court  was  si- 
lent, arose,  and  dismissed  the  accused. 

We  do  not  see  in  Turkey  the  possessor  of  the  land  trouble  himself 
about  the  welfare  of  his  vassals ;  a  Turk  does  not  establish  manufac- 
tures on  his  estate,  he  will  not  support  with  a  secret  pleasure  the  inso- 
lence of  bis  inferiors, — an  insolence  with  which  a  sudden  fortune  al- 
most always  inspires  those  who  are  bom  in  indigence.  We  shall  never 
hear  from  his  mouth  this  fine  answer,  made  by  an  English  lord  to 
those  who  blamed  him  for  his  too  great  indulg^ence.  **  Were  I  desi- 
rous of  receiving  more  respect  from  my  depcmlents,  I  should  consider, 
as  well  as  you,  that  misery  has  a  humble  and  timid  voice :  but  1  wish 
them  happy :  and,  thank  heaven,  that  their  boldness  now  assures  me, 
that  they  are  richer  and  happier  than  they  were." 

*  The  viziers  have,  by  the  like  address,  fouud  the  means  of  giving 
useful  lessons  to  their  sovereigns.  **  A  king  of  Persia  being  exas- 
perated, deposed  his  grand  vizier,  and  chose  another  in  his  room ; 
however,  as  he  was  in  other  respects  satisfied  with  the  services  of  him 
be  had  deposed,  he  bad  him  choose  whatever  place  in  his  dominions  he 
pleased,  where  he  nqight  spend  the  rest  of  his  days,  with  bis  family,  in 
ibe  enjoyment  of  the  fortune  he  had  acc^uired.    The  vizier  replied,  I 
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I  mjghl  give  a  [housand  other  example!  of  the  alle^ricat 
form,  uoilirr  which  ideal  are  presented  to  the  ladtans  ;  ihetc 
examplct,  I  belicTF,  are  sufficient  to  slicw'i  that  the  form  of  the 
government.  In  whidi  Ihe  eastern  nations  owe  so  many  inge- 
nious  allei^ries,  hare  in  those  countries  oecasioiieil  great  scar- 
city of  hiitorinns.  Fnr,  though  the  historical  kind  of  wnliog 
<toubllcn  supposes  gival  abilities,  it  does  Dot  however  require 
giesler  ihan  any  otijcr  kind.  Why  then,  among  their  writer), 
are  good  hiilorians  to  scarce  ?  It  is  because,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  reputation,  it  is  necessary,  nut  only  to  be  born  in  a  happy 
concourse  of  circumstances,  proper  to  furiii  a  great  man,  bat 
also  in  countries  nlierc  they  may  with  impunity  practice  virtue) 
and  speak  the  truth.  Now  duputism  opposes  this,  and  shuli 
the  mouth  of  historians*,  if  its  power  is  not  ld  this  respect  Ii< 
mited  by  sonie  prejudice,  superstition,  or  particular  establish - 
bite  no  occuiun  for  all  the  wealth  with  which  thou  hast  loaded  me  i  I 
therefore  intrcat  thee  to  suffer  me  to  restore  it,  and  if  thou  hast  still 
any  favourable  tliougbts  of  me,  I  ask  not  for  a  place  inhabited,  but 
eameitif  intreat  thee  to  grant  mc  some  desert  villa^,  that  I  maj  re- 
fieojilc  it  nilli  my  men,  mj  labour,  my  care,  and  my  industry.  Tba 
king  gave  order),  that  such  a  village  m  he  desired  should  be  sought 
fori  but.  &f\er  a  long  «cardi,  those  intrusted  with  the  com  mission 
came  to  inform  him,  thit  they  had  been  unable  to  find  one.  Thi* 
the  king  toU  to  the  deposed  vizier,  who  then  said,  I  well  knew  lliat 
Uicre  was  not  one  single  ruined  place  in  all  Ihe  countries  Uiou  badit 
cominiltcd  to  uty  rare.  What  I  have  done  was  in  order  that  (bou, 
O  kmg,  mighlett  know  in  what  condition  I  have  placed  thy  domi- 
nioos,  and  that  tliou  migbtesl  charge  another  (o  render  thee  as  good 
an  accoimL"    tlallandi  Bon  mots  dcs  Orientau*. 

*  If  in  these  countries  the  historian  cannot  mention  the  traitors, 
\>ho  in  the  preceding  ages  have  ■omctimes  sold  their  country,  witii- 
out  exposing  himself  to  great  dangers;  if  he  be  thus  forced  to  sacrU 
fi^e  the  truth  tu  the  vanity  of  descendents,  who  are  oflcn  as  guilty  aa 
their  anrestorst  how  cau  a  miaitler  in  these  countries  be  of  service  to 
the  public )  What  obstacles  will  be  opposed  to  liii  projects  by  men  in 
power,  who  arc  infioilely  more  interested  in  prolonging  an  ubuie,  than 
io  the  reputation  of  tbetr  fathers  i  flow,  in  these  govemiDcDta,  can 
anyonedare  tu  require  virtue  from  a  citizen,  or  to  declaim  against  ttm 
wickedness  of  mankind  ?  It  h  not  the  men  who  are  wicked ;  but  the 
legislation  which  renders  them  sudi,  by  punishing  every  one  n  hu  doca 
•«1I,  and  speaks  the  truth. 
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teent.    Such  in  China  is  the  historical  tribunal^ — a  tribunal  at 
present  equally  deaf  to  the  intreaties  and  menaces  of  kings '**'• 

What  I  have  said  of  history,  I  jsay  of  eloquence.  If  Italy 
was  so  fruitful  in  orators,  it  was  not,  as  some  learned  pedants 
of  the  college  weakly  pretend,  because  the  soil  of  Rome  was 
more  proper  than  that  of  Lisbon  or  Constantinople  for  producing 
great  orators.  Rome  lost  at  the  same  instant  her  eloquence 
and  her  liberty:  in  the  mean  time,  no  accident  happened  to  the 
earth  under  the  emperors,  nor  was  the  climate  of  Rome  changed* 
To  what  then  ought  we  to  attribute  the  scarcity  of  orators  that 
were  then  found  among  the  Romans,  if  it  were  not  owing  to  lao- 
ral  causes,  that  is,  to  the  changes  which  happened  in  the  form 
of  their  government?    Who  can  doubt,  that,  by  forcing  the 

*  **  The  historical  tribunal,'*  sajs  Mr.  Freret,  "  is  composed  of 
two  sorts  of  historians  $  the  one  are  intrusted  with  writing  what  pasiet 
without  the  palace,  that  is,  every  thing  that  relates  to  afiairs  in  gene- 
ral i  and  the  other,  every  thing  that  passes  in  it,  that  is  all  the  ac- 
tions and  discourses  of  the  prince,  his  ministers*  and  officers.  Every 
one  of  the  members  of  this  tribunal  writes  upon  a  leaf  of  paper  what* 
ever  comes  to  his  knowledge,  signs  it,  and,  ivithout  communicating  it 
to  his  brethren,  throws  it  into  a  large  chest,  placed  in  the  midst  of  the 
hall  where  they  assemble.  To  shew  the  spirit  of  this  tribunal,  Mr. 
Freret  relates,  that  a  general,  named  T-sou-i-chong,  caused  his  sove- 
reign, T-chouang-choDg  to  be  assassinated,  for  taking  from  him  one 
•f  his  wives.  The  historical  tribunal  prepared  an  account  of  that 
event,  and  placed  it  in  the  archives :  when  the  general,  being  informed 
of  this  step,  deprived  tlie  president  of  his  place,  condemned  him  to 
9uSet  death,  suppressed  the  relation,  and  nominated  another  presi- 
dent in  his  roonu  But  scarce  was  he  fued  in  his  place,  than  he  caused 
a  new  memorial  of  this  event  to  be  drawn  up,  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  other ;  when  the  general,  being  informed  of  this  boldness,  dis- 
•olved  the  tribunal,  and  caused  all  the  members  to  be  put  to  death. 
Immediately  the  empire  overflowed  with  an  inundation  of  papers,  ia 
which  the  general's  conduct  was  painted  in  the  blackest  colours. 
"Upon  which)  fearing  a  sediliou,  he  re-establislied  tlie  historical  tri- 
bunal. 

The  annals  of  the  dynasty  of  Tang  relate  another  fact  on  this  sub- 
ject. Ta-i-t-song,  the  second  emperor  of  the  dynasty  of  Tang,  one 
day  demanded,  of  the  president  of  this  tribunal,  the  sight  of  the  me- 
noin  destined  for  the  history  of  his  reign.    «*  My  lord,"  said  the  pre- 
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flTTrn  7?  -TfTt  u-;;r  tilects  oa  trifling  subjects*,  despofim 
i-*.  ifi-:  U-;  siiir^*-  :: -Vq-fscc  ?  Its  force  piincipally  consisti 
i-i  -If  c~*^*:ii-  ::  :«•;  ic:;-ct5  of  which  it  treats.  Let  as  sup- 
3«>«.  ':^  ks  f-i  iz  1  £tsa«»s  vv  reqaind  to  write  the  panegyric 
jQ  7-1.^3.  Is  ::  ::izrt:!3e  :he  orasioos  against  Catiline  :  npoa 
zj.s  •;;:?•:?.-.  .M  I  ar.  P.av.  frwn  the  choice  of  his  snbjecft^ 
21'Lst  -*aa.  X  Tiici  z'-trzr  :o  Cicerob  The  Tiew  of  the  latter 
"▼-L:  '.-  :-i.r  ::i  Irciui^  frcoi  chat  lethargr  in  which  Catiline 
Y-ia.«i  M*^  su-r-jei  'Jnn:  he  stroTc  to  awaken  in  them  the 
7£«;*m:«  :r  2 1-7*^*1  L-iii  rfV'^xc  :  and  most  not  a  subject,  lo  in- 
asr;*?:  1.^  'j  \i-i  laszirs  :c  :xt<£  world,  hare  made  them  confer 
5it*  74.in  it"  i-triri-iJ'rri  -la  C:cero  • 

' '  -v  f  izn^..  :•;  'I't  '^M2*ii::ea  cfthe  reproaches  of  barbarism 
aa^  9f-iir  ^-/  «i<:i  -Ji^  Greeks  the  Romans,  and  all  the  £b- 
nctfon^  zi-fi  'j:az  c-uc  ra  :^f  people  of  the  East,  we  sfaaU  aee> 
3jr  ?d.-':i:^  :xt  3^  *'^^  — *  =a3xc  of  genias  only  tomch  as- 
jt;3x:>a^!«  :/  .cJb  15  -m-i't  ::  s5e  to  them,  and  despotian bar- 
-jT^  1  1 :3i:?c  i.'  As  I  r-'rtiiriied  the  study  of  morality,  metn- 
T.i  .>iu-s.  -.  T  a^^  ro: -vi.  i^it  ia  short,  of  all  the  idencct  it 
^■1  >r;  TiOiTi.  vi  x^  :ir^r»ce%f :  the  orientals  must,  conae- 
i  ;♦*■:■  '  :':  --^iii-i  is  *c;p  i  barba-ais  by  the  enlightened 
iK^?..  ;  :.    Y.-c-;.    :::  t:^:.!^  y  :<:-::z^  the  contempt  of  free 


«uKnu.  -  vi>:t.  u*i^  '*•  rscotrr  u  encl  ict«>UDt  of  the  Tirtoesand 
*  c-?  ,»i"  ^--tf-^fv^-i*.  Aiti  iz^z  *tf  *»-:.-.:jJ  b*  co  Ioqsct  free,  ifthoa 
«i!i.-^  ui.<  x'"vs£  II  'Ji^  ivTJLM.   "  Who!.'"  replied  the  emperar» 

•  A  -:..'ii  '^  K*  .''-'>(.  J-  :-:-i:  :i:.M  '!:i-<  ti>  c-.  will  thou  who  art  la 
1..-H.SCU  ..•  nv  1:. ..•--•:  fc<if  :?  vJrz}  :i.il:*,  if  I  commit  any  ?"  "11 
>  t..i  II  T  «  :^.  >■:<■.  Koji  LTo  T--^»aS.-«i\  ••  :occamI  them.  ItwoaU 
V  '•^.?  ^-v  .:j:  .  *i:.:cii  ^r.i?  L'.^^ :  tut  «ch  is  theduty  of  nj 
;.-i.;.cvruL':.  ".u:    i  .-J*  jr«  -:se  ir^^a  :o  lai'ocm  posteritT  of  theooa- 

♦  ;■■;».•  i-r  .■•*  :  XT'.  .  *  :  ci  TijxX*-  la  hi»  loun^r  davs,  iHvatki 
vij  ■.J<  -.v;*i  -•;  ^s^visi::,  r*^^  *  *?-"•=?•  *  ^i^ur  to  his  souli  fcy 
wi^-Mf  .-^rr^x .  ^  :^c  \:'x  oc  '»k  SJciur.e  obtenes,  he  became  a  ana 
wt  iw  -^ .  •  :c--ri<  .^J^  -e  bom  S.Ta  in  th<?  reii?!  of  Xero,  be  nanr 
•VwC  :-i^  ^  *:»irc\i  *X'«  lie  ciinctcr  of  a  •entitle  man. 
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CHAP.  XXX. 

OF  THE  SUPERIORmr  OF  CERTAIN  NATIONS  IN 

DIFFERENT  SCIENCES. 

Thr  natural  situation  of  Grcrce  is  alwavl  the  same,  why  then 
arc  the  Or«ckf  at  preKDt  dilTereitt  fiom  whmt  they  wera  TonnCTl^T 
ll  is  becaui«  the  form  ol'llieir  gnvenuncut  i>  r)ian^e<) ;  1ik«  waUf 
which  assume*  the  t)ia|)e  of  all  the  vf-iset*  into  vrliich  it  i)  ponred, 
the  character  of  naliom  U  itiK^plible  of  all  forms,  and  iii  trary 
country  the  geniua  of  the  governmeDt  constitute)  the  genini  of 
the  nation.'  Now,  undpr  the  republican  gm-emraent,  what  coua- 
trv  ought  to  be  loore  fruitful  of  ^e«t  geoerah,  politiciiiM,  ^ai 


*  Nothing  is  pncrally  more  false  jnd  lidicnloos  than  the  port[»it» 
drawn  10  represent  the  characters  of  different  nations.  Some  p»inl  theft 
own  nation  after  the  particular  society  ihey  frequent,  and  eorKc<]ueniIy 
iepi«*ent  the  people  as  gloomy  or  gay>  dull  or  witty.  Methinki  I  hear 
the  order  of  fritri,  called  the  Mioims,  ask,  what  i*  the  taste  of  th« 
Ii'rench  with  respeel  lo  cookery  i  and  they  teplVi  that  every  bodjr  In 
France  cats  oil.  Oiher*  copy  what  a  thousand  wtiierg  have  said  befon 
them  i  [hey  have  neier  examirwd  ibe  change*  necessarily  produced  is 
the  character  uf  a  penple,  by  those  ivhieh  happen  in  the  admin iilraiion, 
and  the  alteration  of  manners.  Ii  has  been  said,  that  the  French  are 
ga\  i  and  this  nil!  be  repeated  10  eternity.  They  do  not  perceive,  Uial 
ihe  raiafortunci  of  iho  limes  having  obliged  the  princes  to  lay  oonsiiUt- 
able  taxes  on  ihecoontry  penple,  the  French  nation  cannot  he  py, 
because  the  peasants,  who  alone  compose  Ivro  thirds  of  the  nation,  are 
in  want,  and  want  can  never  be  jpy  :  ihat  even,  in  regard  to  the  ciliet, 
the  necetsiiy,  it  is  said,  the  police  of  P^cis  is  under  of  defraying  a  part 
of  the  cxpence  of  the  masqueiades  performed  on  holidays  at  St.  An* 
thony's  gate,  is  not  a  proof  of  the  ^ety  of  the  artists  and  the  citizen ; 
spies  may  contribute  lo  the  safety  of  Paris}  but  being  carried  loo&i^ 
they  difluM  a  general  diffidence  through  the  minds  of  ihe  people,  thai 
i*  absolutely  incompatible  with  joy,  on  account  of  the  ill  uje  that  nay 
be  made  of  them  :  the  youth,  being  forbid  to  enter  a  tavern,  have  lost 
a  pan  of  that  ^ety,  which  hai  fieqncnl  need  of  being  animitad  by 
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heroes,  than  Gre«re  ?  Without  speaking  of  6tatesm«ii,  what  phi* 
loM]>lien  inul  have  been  produced  iu  a  countn'  vthcrc  philouiphj 
vas so  inucli  honoured  I  \MiereKiDgPliilip,tlie  conqueror uf  Greece, 
wrote  to  Aristotle :  '■  I  lelum  thanks  to  the  Gods,  not  for  Ibeir 
having  given  uie  a  son,  but  fur  having  caused  him  to  be  bom  w  hile 
thou  art  living.  I  cnlrual  thcc  with  liis  educntion ;  and  hope  thou 
wilt  render  liim  wortli]^  of  tlu:c,  and  of  me."  What  letter  could 
be  more  flattering  than  tjiat  of  Alexander,  the  waster  of  the 
world,  who,  when  ready  to  mount  the  throne  of  Cyrus,  thus  wrote 
to  him:  "  I  um  informed  that  thou  art  going  to  publish  thy  trea- 
tises on  Acroatiu.  What  su]>eriority  shall  I  now  maintain  over  other 
men  T  The  sublime  sciences  thou  hast  taught  me  will  beconw 
commou,  and  yet  tiiuu  knuwcst  that  I  had  rather  surpass  men  in 
the  knowledge  of  these  noble  subjects  than  in  power.    Adieu." 

But  philosophy  was  not  honoured  in  Aristotle  alone.  We  know 
tliat  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  treated  Zeno  as  a  sovereign,  and 
tent  ambassadors  to liini;  that  Ibc  Alheulans  erected  a  mausoleum 
to  that  philoao|)hr-r,  at  llic  public  expencc ;  iJiat  before  'icao't 
death,  Antigonus,  King  of  Macedonia,  tlius  wrote  to  him  :— 
"  Though  fortune  has  tuiseil  me  to  the  highest  post,  though  I 
surpass  thee  in  grandeur,  I  acknowledge  that  thou  sur^iossest  me 
in  w'tsdom  and  in  virtue.  Come  Ilien  to  my  court ;  thou  sbalt  be 
of  use  not  only  to  a  great  king,  but  also  to  ifac  whole  Mucedoinan 
nation.  TIiou  knowest  what  an  effect  tlic  power  of  eiample  baa 
on  the  iKople ;  they  arc  the  servile  iuiitatois  of  our  vhtues,  and 

wine  :  thnl,  in  shotl,  emid  coni|)any,  by  banishing  gross  joy  from 
theii  nucniblics,  huvc  boiiiihed  the  true.  Thui  most  roreigncn  find  a 
great  difference  between  the  real  character  of  our  nation,  and  lh»t  it  hit 
obtained  ubioad.  If  gaiety  evei  dwtlls  in  aiiy  pari  of  France,  it  is  cer- 
tainly on  the  ramputi  in  festival  duyi)  yelthe  ]>eople  there  are  loo  wise 
to  becsteemed  gay  ;  for  joy  ii  always  somewhat  licenliout.  Bciidcs, 
gucty  supposes  cue ;  ami  the  true  aign  of  the  cue  of  u  people  is  what 
cctlain  persons  call  (heir  insolence  ;  that  is,  Ihcir  knowing  the  rights  of 
homanii]-,  and  what  man  'Owes  to  man  :  a  knowledge  ncm  ic<]uita( 
by  those  who  are  iltscnutaged,  and  rcitJcred  timid  by  poverty.  Ease 
defeodi  its  righu,  but  indigence  gives  ihcm  up. 


» 


he  who  inspires  princes  with  them,  gives  Ihem  to  the  people : 
FHrewell.*  Zeno  replied :  "  I  appluuil  the  uoble  anlour  with 
which  ibou  art  Mnimaled :  in  the  midat  of  tlie  fesltvity.  poiDp. 
and  plcasurpti  with  which  kings  are  sunuunded,  it  is  heautiful  to 
desire  wisdom  und  virtue.  My  great  age,  and  the  bad  stale  of  my 
health,  will  not  |>erniil  me  to  repair  to  thee ;  but  1  send  thee  two 
of  luy  disciples :  listen  to  their  insl  rue  lions.  If  thou  hearest 
them,  they  will  shew  thee  the  path  of  ubdom  imd  true  bapphies*. 
Farewell." 

It  was  not  pfailosopliy  alone,  but  to  all  the  art*  llmt  (he  Greeks 
paid  such  homage.  A  poet  was  so  extremely  udmired  in  Greece,  that 
the  Atheniuns,  by  an  express  law,  forbad  their  leaving  the  country 
OQ  pain  of  death.*  The  Spartans,  whoi.i  certaiu  authors  have 
taken  a  pleasure  in  representing  as  virtuous  men,  but  less  polished, 
and  not  so  ingenious  as  the  other  Greeks,  were  no  lew  sensible 
tlian  they  to  the  beauties  of  the  arts  and  sciences.!  Pussionalety 
fond  of  poetry,  they  invited  to  them  Archiloclius,  Xenodaiue^ 
Xcnocrilus,  Pfllymncstes,  Sacados,  Periclitus,  Phtynia,  and  Tiino- 
iheus.  ]  So  great  was  their  esteem  for  the  poem&  of  Tcrpander, 
Spcndo,  and  Alcmun,  that  their  slaves  were  forbid  to  ting  them  : 
Ihey  would  have  looked   upon    this  as  a  profanation  of  divine 


*  A  poet  in  ihe  Mariin  inlands  ii  consldeieil  a>  a  very  lurpriiing 
mta,  and  this  character  alone  reiidcrt  hini  respected  hy  ihi  nation. 

f  Indeed,  they  had  an  abhorrence  for  all  poetry  lending  lo  enervate 
their  mindi  and  weaken  their  courage.  They  drove  Archilocus  froni 
Sparta,  far  saying  in  verse,  that  it  wu  more  wiie  to  fly,  than  lo  die  in 
arms.  His  exile  was  not  the  effect  of  their  indificTCDce  for  poetry,  but 
of  their  love  of  virtue.  The  care  taken  by  Lycuigui  lo  collect  the  works 
«r  Homer ;  ihe  slalue  of  Laughter  raised  in  the  midst  of  Sparia,  and 
ttie  laws  he  gave  lo  ihe  Spartans,  prove  that  this  great  man  hud  no  de- 
sign of  rendering  them  a  dull  and  itupid  people. 

X  Among  tlie  Loei-diemonians  Cynellio,  Dionysodotut,  Arcua,  and 
Chilo,  one  (if  the  Mven  wise  men,  diitinguiihed  ihcmtetvet  by  iheit 
poetic  lalenU.  The  poetry  of  the  Spartans,  tayi  Plutarch,  wat  simple^ 
niaiculine,  and  full  of  energy  )  it  was  animated  with  that  fire  propet  to 
GU  iho  soul  with  waitntb  and  courage. 
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thiBgi.  Tlxy  wpre  not  len  ikiUed  in  ilie  art  of  leuoning  Ihaa 
that  of  fwintiog  tlu'ir  thougbu  in  r«n«:  "  Whoever."  s^ys  Plato, 
"  coaveraci  will)  a  Sputao,  wer*  he  ercn  Ibe  nwaiiett  among 
thtm,  miglil  £ud  him  at  &nt  co«r»e ;  but  if  he  ealercil  inla  » 
tulyecl,  hit  ttill  heat  liim  s|>eak  willi  a  dignity,  a  precition,  and  a 
6kiincy,  tlial  rtnilers  lii*  words  like  m  niativ  sharp  anuws.  Any 
•tlicc  Greek  beiiiles  Mould  appcur  bul  like  u  siUmmeriu^  infant,' 
Thui  they  leanit  from  their  most  early  ynulh  to  sp«ak  with 
elegance  and  purity.  To  Justness  of  ihinkiug,  they  addtd  the 
gracei  aud  delicacy  of  eiprcssion  ;  thut  their  answer*  being  always 
short  Btid  jitkt,  might  be  poignxut  and  agreeable.  Tltose  who, 
through  precipitin  ion  or  slowueis,  mnile  either  a  bad  aawer,  or 
BOM  at  all.  were  instantly  punished.  Bad  reasoning  was  chaitised 
al  Sparta  niUi  as  much  severity  at  in  othar  places  was  shewn  to  a 
bad  rooduct.  Notliing,  iberefure,  could  inipos«  on  the  undei- 
■tanding  of  this  people.  A  Spartan,  exempt  from  (he  cradle  from 
the  capricious  humours  and  peevisliacss  of  childhood,  was  in  hU 
youtli  freed  from  all  fear,  he  walked  with  auurance  in  solitude 
and  darkness ;  and  being  leu  supentilious  than  the  other  Greeks, 
they  cited  Ibeir  tclipnn  before  llie  tribunal  of  ration. 

It  was  impoasihle  that  th«  arts  and  sciences  should  not  hare 
ahone  with  the  greatest  lustre  in  such  a  country  as  Greece,  wlierv 
so  general  and  so  con&tant  an  honour  was  paid  to  (hem.  I  say. 
so  coiulant,  in  order  to  anticipate  the  ubjeciioD  of  llioK  who 
pretend,  wiili  the  Abb£  Duboa,  thai,  in  certain  a{es.  such  as  tliose 
of  Augustus  and  Lewis  XIV.  certain  winds  blow  over  great  men  ai 
they  bring  flighls  of  uncommon  birds.  In  (iivour  of  this  opmioa 
they  allege  the  pains  some  sovereigns  have  vaiiily  taken  to  terive 
the  arts  and  sciences  In  their  dommions.*     If  (he  tffortt  of  these 

•  SoTereigni  »re  apt  lo  ihink,  ihst  by  a  word,  nr  by  a  liw.  ihcy  can 
suddenly  chmigc  the  ipiril  of  a  nntion,  and,  far  instance,  rcnilet  a 
cowardly  ant]  liulotent  pcotite,  courageous  and  active.  Tliey  are  igno- 
i«ni  thil  diMasts  in  th«  aiatc,  which  are  long  contiaciing.  miuitt 
inuoh  time  in  curing ;  stid  that  in  fhe  body  politic,  ai  wdl  as  in  >he 
human,  the  impatience  of  ihc  prince  and  the  uck  pcnont  often  oppoM 
the  cure.  t 
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lirinccs.  1  reply,  wete  uot  successful,  it  wu  because  iliey  were  net 
coBstant.  After  tome  ages  of  ignoraoce,  Ibe  soil  of  tlie  aits  and 
sciences  b  sMnettmes  so  wild  and  uocultivated  that  it  caimot  prt^ 
duce  truly  gteal  men,  till  it  baa  been  first  grubbed  up  by  several 
generations  of  tbe  learned.  Such  was  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  in 
wliich  great  meu  owed  their  superiority  lo  the  learned  who  bad 
preceded  them  in  the  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences;  a  study  in 
which  these  learned  would  not  have  succeeded,  had  they  not  met 
with  the  favour  of  onr  kings,  as  is  proved  by  the  lelters-patenti 
of  the  lOth  of  May  I5t3,  in  which  Francis  I.  expressly  I'orhid* 
cursing,  and  using  invectives  against  Aristotle  *,  and  by  the  verses 
which  Charles  IX.  addressed  to  Itoosard.f 

I  shall  only  add  one  word  to  what   I  have  just  said,  which  ia, 
that  as  fireworks  rapidly  flyiug  through  Ihe  air.  dissewinale  it  with 


*  In  the  flourishiag  ages  of  the  church,  some  have  rslied  the  books 
of  Aiisiotie  lo  tlie  (iigiiily  of  the  divine  text,  and  otheri  have  compsTed 
him  mth  Jesus  Christ ;  lome   have  advanced,  m  printed  theses,  that 
were  it  not  for  Ariilotle,  religion  would  want  its  principsi  explicalions- 
T^ey  have  sacrificed  to  him  many  criiies,  ud  among  odien,  Runus : 
(his  philotophei  having  caused  *  n'Otk  to  be  printed,  under  die  tit'e  of 
Ceniure  on  Aristotle,  all  the  old  doctors  who,  ignorant  from  their  it»- 
lion,  and  ob&lioaie  through  ignotance,  saw  tbemselvei,  in  a  manner, 
driven  from  their  patrimony,  and,  therefore,  caballed  agaiiul  Ramus, 
and  caused  him  to  be  sent  into  eiile. 
t  These  are  the  verses  the  monsich  wrote  to  thst  poet : 
L'on  de  faiie  des  vers,  d&t-an  t'en  indigner. 
Doit  f  tte  i  plu)  haut  prix  que  celui  de  rfgnct ; 
Ta  lyre,  qui  ravic  par  de  si  doux  accords, 
Taiservil  les  espriti  dontje  n'ai  quelcs  corps; 
£lle  I'en  rend  te  maltre,  te  te  ftut  inlroduire 
O^  Ic  plus  tier  lyran  ne  pcut  avoit  d'empirc. 
That  IS,  ihean  of  poetry,  whoever  it  oficods.  It  of  greater  value  thai( 
that  of  swaying  the  scepter )  the  nvisbing  harmony  of  ihy  lyre  lenders 
vunds  labjsel  to  thee,  while  I  idgn  ovei  bodies  :  it  render*  thee  master, 
«Dd  thy  pleasing  sway  ii  fdi,  when  the  power  of  tynnny  cuinot  reach. 
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•tafs,  moA  Inrmg  lor  a  moment  enligtitcDtd  the  botiioa,  tntub, 
■mI  lean  obIihc  in  a  man  ptaCsuad  daAitcw;  w  Uk  sHs  and 
p'*i**fi  k  nuy  comrtriot  da  m  rwk  iImui  blaxe,  dUap|>«ar, 
awi  abaodoa  Ibe  pnplc  to  tbc  darfcam  af  igDenacc.  The  a^u 
m«it  ftiutful  b  great  mca.  are  gmenllj  roUawed  by  an  ag«  in 
whkli  the  aits  and  tciratr*  are  Ins  bappJh  niltivmled.  In  ordtr 
to  diKOTer  tiw  taiBc,  we  mii»l  not  bavc  rrcounc  lo  iMlural  phi- 
loaopfa*.  but  lo  maralky.  In  fit«t,  if  ■dniiMtion  u  alt«ayi  the 
<ac«t  of  surprne.  tl>e  more  great  mtn  arc  mullipUed  in  a  natiun, 
the  Itti  an  they  eattuncd.  the  iea  is  excited  iu  them  the  spiril  of 
enuhtioii,  the  lesi  are  thw  efforts  to  aliiUD  lo  pcrftctirui.  and  the 
farther  dulant  they  are  from  it.  Atler  luth  in  age  it  becomes 
nccesHiy  that  a  eounlry  blioold  lie  liailoiT  during  *t«nl  agc»  of 
ignoraiKe,  to  rmderit  again  fertfle  m  great  men. 

It  appeara  then,  that  Me  can  only  attribute  the  supenority  af 
ceitam  nations  over  others  it)  ihe  arts  and  ictences,  tu  raonl 
causes;  and  Ibat  Uiercareoa  people  pritileged  in  point  of  «irluc, 
geabsittid  courage.  Nature,  in  tiiis  respect,  has  not  made  a 
partial  distitbution  of  her  favours.  IndecH,  if  thr  greater  or  Im 
stmglh  of  mind  drpcndod  on  ibe  dtfTcrenl  climale  of  rouDlries. 
it  nould  be  iiiipcssible,  considering  the  age  of  the  world,  but 
that  what  was  ia  litis  respect  mo^t  fuvoured,  should  by  its  progress 
hare  acquired  a  grciit  snperiority  over  all  others.  Tlie  esteem 
which  diflereiit  naiioDs  hate  by  turns  obtained,  nitli  respect  to 
genius,  and  tiie  contempt  into  which  tliey  have  successively  fallen, 
prove  the  liltic  ioSueuct  climates  have  on  the  mind,  f  shall  even 
add,  that  if  the  place  of  our  lirtb  determined  the  extent  of  onr 
intellects,  moral  causes  could  not  here  give  us  so  simple  and 
naltual  an  explication  of  the  pliKnomcaa  that  de|iended  on 
physics  Upon  which  I  shall  observe,  that,  if  llicre  are  no  people 
to  whom  the  dimale  of  their  particular  country,  and  the  small 
diderence  it  must  produce  in  tlieir  organiation.  ha»e  at  presfiri 
given  any  constant  superiority  over  other  nations  we  may  al  4ea»t 
nupect,  that  tlie  trifling  differences  to  be  found  ii 
tion  uf  the  individuals  of  which  a  nalioa  b  compotcd,  c 


have  a  more  sensible  influence  on  (lidr  ininds.*  Cvery  ihing 
mncurs  to  prove  the  (ruUi  of  Ibis  propoailion.  It  »e«ms  ihat  the 
■lost  complicated  pToblcms  of  this  kind  present  llienuelves  only 
to  tbe  mind,  in  order  lo  be  resolved  hy  tbc  applicatiou  of  tii« 
principles  1  bave  estublished. 

Wby  do  men  of  luoderale  nbilities  almost  always  reproach 
illustrious  men  witb  being  guilty  ot' a  very  extraordinary  conduct  I 
It  is  because  genius  is  not  the  gift  of  nature;  aod  that  a  man, 
who  embraces  a  kind  of  life  that  nearly  resembles  that  of  the 
r«st  of  the  society,  does  not  require  an  liigber  degree  of  under' 
standing  than  tlieirs ;  because  a  man  of  genius  spends  bis  time 
in  study  and  applicalioji,  and  that  a  lift:  so  dilTereut  from  that  of 
others  will  always  appear  ridiculous.  Why  is  tiic  present  age 
more  knowing  than  those  which  preceded  it  t  And  why  b  geniui 
less  common  ]  Why,  as  Pythagoras  says,  do  we  see  so  many 
people  take  the  tliyrsis,  anil  so  few  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the 
god  who  carries  it  1  It  is  because  men  of  learning  being  too  often 
forced  Irom  Ilieir  closets  by  want,  and  obliged  to  enter  into  Ui« 
world,  there  they  diffuse  knowledge,  and  fonn  men  of  abilities : 
but  tliey  necesMrily  lose  the  time,  which,  by  being  spent  in  soli- 
tude and  reflection,  would  have  given  a  greater  extent  to  their 
genius.  I'he  man  of  learning  is  like  a  body,  that,  having  been 
forcibly  struck  against  other  bodies,  loses  tlie  force  it  conimuni- 
rates  to  ihem. 

These  are  the  moral  causes  that  give  us  an  explanation  of  all 
the  various  pbxaomciia  of  the  mind ;  and  inform  us,  that,  like 
the  fiery  particles  nljicb  lie  inclosed  in  gunpowder,  and  temain 


*  If  it  cannot  be  siriclly  shewn,  that  a  difference  of  organization  ha^ 
not  any  influence  on  the  abilities  of  the  men  whom  I  commonly  call 
well  organized,  we  may  at  least  uiurc  ourselves,  that  ihli  influence  is 
inconjidentble,  that  they  may  be  considered  a<  those  qualities  nhich 
are  of  luch  small  iniporiancc,  thai  we  neglect  tliem  in  algebiaicBl  cal- 
culations; and  that,  in  short,  wc  may  very  welt  explain  by  moral 
cauiei,  what  has  been  hiLberto  attiibuted  to  iiaiuiil  oues,  wiihout  anf 
pilion'i  being  able  to  explain  them  by  ihate  causes. 
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there  iTiliiool  action,  if  no  ipark  mIb  timai  in  notinn,  llie  oani 
mnaaix  without  Kclion,  liU  it  is  actuated  by  tlie  pauMn*:  liut 
tlMpaiHoiu  oAcn  rmtWr  ■  nuuiwlio  is  tts^d  a  man  ofMMc,and 
tliM  we  erne  all  la  rduottion. 

If,  tu  it  is  pretended,  genius  is  a  gift  of  nature,  why  anttng  Ibc 
men  of  certain  enjoyments,  or  tltose  who  were  bora,  or  have 
long  lived  in  lb«  couatiy,  are  there  none  who  f)t<rel  in  porlry, 
unsic,  and  painting  I  Wh;  docs  not  the  gill  of  genius  3np)>|ir  io 
men,  entnisted  with  employments,  llie  loss  of  lime  taken  up  by 
ilieir  posts  !  And  in  country  gentleoien,  why  dors  it  not  rountrr- 
balance  (be  convenation  of  the  iniall  number  of  men  of  abilities. 
Kho  aie  only  to  be  found  tn  tlie  capital  ?  Why  have  tlie  great  uo 
geoius  for  any  tiling  but  what  has  long  cn);ag«td  their  applioilton  f 
I«  it  not  evident,  that,  if  the  man  of  ^nlns  tlocs  not  preserve  the 
same  superiority  on  other  subtccU,  il  is  bccau.'ie  he  has  not  made 
them  Ibe  objects  of  hi»  attention  ?  For  the  man  of  genius  bus  no 
advantage  over  other  men  but  the  habtl  of  apjilktitlun,  and  » 
method  of  study.  Wl»t  is  the  reason,  why  among  great  men 
there  aic  $o  feir  great  ministers  1  II  b  because  to  the  multitmle  of 
dreuatttucei  that  mmt  oeccssarily  concur  to  form  a  great  gaiios, 
diMt  mim  be  united  a  concurrence  of  eirciimituncci  proper  to 
tUM  Ibi*  mm  to  the  genius  of  a  minister.  Now  the  unton  of 
tb«M  drenmstances,  90  exIrenMly  uncommon  among  all  nations, 
is  almost  impossible  in  countries  where  merit  alone  does  not  en- 
title u  person  fo  the  higbest  posts.  Tlierefore,  if  we  except 
Xenofibon,  Scipio,  Coitfucim,  Catutr,  Hanibal,  Lycurgus,  and 
perhaps  about  fifty  ftalnmen  in  the  whole  world,  whose  minds 
might  really  stand  Ibe  te«t  of  strict  exaniination.  all  llie-otb«4S, 
and  eveo  some  of  the  most  celebrated  in  history,  whose  actions 
have  made  the  greatest  noise,  nolwilhstimdiag  all  the  encomiums 
lavished  on  their  extensive^  talents,  were  but  meu  of  very  common 
capacities.  It  is  to  tlie  force  of  their  character  in  life,  more 
lion  to  that  of  their  mhids,   that  they  owe  thoii  fama.*     The 


'  The  fotcc  of  characters,  wtirch  arc  often  Drtjost,  imder  i  penon 
in  pditical  aSaiis  moR  proper  hi  performiiiE  great  thing?,  dnn  penoot 


little  pmgreu  made  iu  legislalioa,  the  mdiflereacc  of  several  vroxk* 
that  are  almost  unkoowD,  left  by  Au^iuslus,  Tibrrius,  Titus,  Aoto* 
uiiius,  Adrian,  anH  CharictV.  aad  wliich  they  bare  co&iposed  on 
subjects  in  which  Ihey  ought  to  have  excelled,  too  plainly  prove 
Ibc  tnitli  of  Ihb  opinion. 

The  general  conclusion  of  Ihii  discoorse  is,  that  ^ius  is  cotn- 
moo,  and  tiie  circumstances,  proper  to  unfold  it,  very  extmordi- 
uary.  If  we  may  compare  wliat  U  pro&ne  lo  vhat  is  sacred,  na 
may  say  in  thti  rujpect.  Many  arc  called,  but  few  are  chosen. 

The  inequality  obiervable  among  men,  therefore,  depends  on 
tlie  ^vemment  under  which  tliey  lit- ;  on  the  greater  or  less  hap- 
frinets  of  the  age  in  which  ibey  are  born;  ou  the  educaltun  ;  oa 
their  demre  of  improvement,  aud  on  the  importance  of  the  ideas 
Uiat  are  the  subject  of  their  contemplations. 

Tlie  man  of  genius  is  then  ouly  produced  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  is  placed.*    Thus  all  the  art  of  education  coosUu  in 


of  great  geniDi  whose  chaiacten  are  unknown.  It  is  nMctiarVi  says 
Cxssc,  rather  lo  execute  ihan  to  deliberate  upon  bold  enterprises. 
However  these  great  characters  are  more  frequent  than  great  geniuMi. 
A  sirong  passion  iisufficcnttofotin  a  great  chnmcicr,  but  it  is  only  one 
mean;  of  acquiring  a  great  genius.  Thus  among  three  or  four  hundred 
miiiistrrsi  or  kiit^,  we  commonly  find  one  great  character ;  while  we 
are  not  alwayi  lute  of  finding  one  great  genius  among  two  or  three 
thousand,  that  is  supposing,  that  such  a  genius  as  thai  of  Minos,  Con- 
fucius, and  Lycurgus,  Sic.  are  only  proper  for  forming  legislators. 

•  The  opinion  I  advance  must  appear  very  pleasing  to  the  vanity  of 
the  greatest  part  of  mankintl.  and  tliereforc,  eugtit  to  meet  with  a 
favourable  reception.  According  to  iny  prludple*,  ility  ought  not 
to  alirtbule  the  inferiority  of  their  abilities  to  the  humbling  cause  of 
a  less  perfeci  organlxaiion,  but  to  the  education  they  have  received,  aa 
well  as  to  the  cirtum stances  in  which  they  have  been  placed.  Every 
man  of  moderate  abilities,  in  conformity  with  my  principles,  has  a 
right  10  thinh,  that  if  he  hail  been  more  favoured  by  fortuue,  if  ho 
had  been  born  in  a  cerloiii  age  or  country,  he  had  liimaelf  been  like 
the  great  men  whose  genius  he  it  forced  to  admire.  Yet,  however 
favourable  this  opinion  may  be  to  the  mean  alHliiie*  of  the  putcil 
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plauDg  young  men  fn  such  b  roDcuirence  of  circumilances  as  ue 
proprr  to  unlutil  the  buds  of  geuius  and  virtue.  A  love  of  pan- 
doxes  lias  not  I«d  me  to  fonn  this  coaclo^on ;  but  the  desire  of 
promoting  the  liappiness  of  mankind.  I  am  coaTinoH)  thai  a  good 
education  would  diffuu  Kghl,  virtue,  aad  consequently,  happineu 
ia  society ;  and  that  the  opinion,  that  genius  and  virtue  arr  merely 
gilts  of  nature,  is  a  great  obstacle  lo  the  waking  any  &rther  pro- 
gress in  the  science  of  education,  and  in  this  respect  is  the  grent 
favourer  of  idlcuvss  and  negligence.     With  this  view,  exaiuiiiiug 


pan  of  mankind,  il  niuslgeneraUy  djipleue;  because,  iheteii  tcarcdf 
a  man  who  ihinLt  he  ha>  only  niodeiate  abilities,  and  ihai  he  bai  any 
degree  of  ilupidily,  since  he  cvety  day  wiili  jneal  pleasure  thanks 
Dilure  Tot  tbe  paiticubr  care  she  has  laken  of  his  oiganiiition.  Con- 
se^iuently,  there  ii  scarcely  a  man  who  mill  not  tiest  as  a  paiodtM, 
principles  that  openly  shock  hii  ptetcnsionj.  Evciy  truth,  which 
shocks  pride,  must  foi  a  long  lime  wieslle  with  that  passion,  before 
it  cnn  triumph  oici  it.  People  are  just  only  when  they  hare  an  inle- 
leit  in  being  to.  Jf  the  citisen  exiggeralei  Icii  the  advantages  of  hjtlh 
than  the  man  of  quality,  if  he  makes  a  truei  estimate  of  its  real  value, 
il  it  not  because  he  is  wiser;  bis  inferiors  have  too  oAcn  rcnson  to 
complain  of  hit  being  guilty  of  (hat  ridiculous  baughtinesi  for  nliicli 
be  abuses  the  great :  the  justness  of  hii  judgment  is  tlien  only  the 
effect  or  his  vanity  ;  since  in  this  ca^e,  it  it  bi&  interest  lo  be  on  the 
side  of  reason.  1  will  farther  add  to  what  I  have  saiil,  that  the  prin- 
ciples above  establisbcd,  supposing  them  to  be  true,  will  still  meet 
with  opposition  Troni  all  who  cannot  admit  them  witliout  abandoning 
ancient  prejudices.  When  we  arc  arrived  at  ■  certain  age,  kuineis 
euispeiate^  us  against  every  new  idea  that  bnposei  upon  us  the  fatigue 
of  examination.  A  new  opinion  finds  partizans  only  among  those 
men  of  genius,  who  being  itlll  loo  young  to  have  wedded  ihctnselve* 
to  their  ideas,  ot  to  have  felt  the  sting  of  envy,  greedily  seixc  the 
iTUtb  where  ever  they  find  It.  They  alone,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
render  themselves  wimeites  in  behalf  of  the  truth,  introduce  il,  pre- 
tCQi  il,  tuid  establish  it  in  the  worUI  i  from  ihcm  alone  a  philosopbec 
may  expect  some  praise :  most  of  the  edict  men  are  corrupicd  by  laai- 
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the  efiects  which  nature  and  education  may  have  upon  us,  I  have 
perceived  that  education  makes  us  what  we  are ;  in  consequence 
of  which  I  have  thought  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  citizen  to  make 
known  a  truth  proper  to  awaken  the  attention,  with  respect  to  the 
means  of  carrying  thb  education  to  perfection.  And  t6  cast  the 
greater  light  on  so  important  a  suhject,  I  shiill  endeavour,  in  the 
foUowbg  discourse,  to  fix,  in  a  precise  manner,  the  ideas  we  ought 
to  form  on  the  diflSerent  faculties  of  the  human  mind. 


f 
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ESSAY  IV- 

t>t  tHE  DIFFERENT  FACULTIES  OP  THR 

HUMAN  MIND,* 


CHAP.  I. 
OF    GENIUS. 

Amono  the  many  authois  who  have  written  on  geniusy  most  of 
them  have  considered  it  as  a  fire,  an  inspiration,  and  a  divine 
enthusiasm ;  and  these  metaphors  they  have  taken  f<Hr  definitions. 

But  however  yagne  these  kind  of  definitions  may  be.  the  same 
leason  that  makes  us  say  that  fire  is  hot,  and  Induces  us  to  pbee 
in  the  number  of  its  properties  the  efiect  it  has  upon  us,  has  made 
Hi  give  the  name  of  fire  to  ali  the  ideas  proper  to  kindle  and  move 
our  passions. 

Few  men  have  perceived,  that  these  metaphors,  which  are  ap« 
pBcable  to  certain  kinds  of  genius,  such  as  tliat  of  poetry  or 
clo(}uence,  are  not  so  to  the  genius  of  reflectioQ,  such  as  that 
pf  Locke  and  Newton. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  exact  definition  of  the  wqrd  genius,  and 
in  general,  of  all  the  names  given  to  the  mental  faculties,  we  must 
obtain  mor«  general  ideas,  and,  for  this  purpose,  listen  with  great 
tttention  to  the  judgments  formed  by  the  public. 

The  public  equally  places  in  the  rank  of  men  of  genius,  Des- 
cartes, Newton,  Lov«^c,  ruouicsqiziou,  Comeillc,  Moliere,  &c. 
The  name  of  genius  given  to  such  different  men,  supposes,  there- 


*  The  subject  of  this  discourse  as  esipressed  by  our  author  is,  *'  The 
difiinent  names  given  to  the  Esprit,*'  a  word  which  cannot  be  literally 
tiansbtedj  and  si^Ses  not  only  the  mindj  l^ni  its  faculti^ 


fan,    I  common  quality,  wlucb   characteiizes  wlial  b  called 

In  order  to  know  what  tUs  quality  il,  let  m  ttmrnda  tlic 
etvDialogy  of  (he  word  genius,  li&ce  it  is  coramonly  b<r  tfaeM 
etytuologies,  that  (he  public  most  clearly  shew  (he  idea  they  fii 
to  word'.. 

That  of  g«nias  is  derived  from  GiaNBHS,  gicno;  I  bring 
forth,  I  produce;  it  always  supposes  invention,  OHd  this  quality 
a  the  only  one  which  belongs  to  all  the  different  kinds  of 
genius. 

Inventions  and  discoveries  are  of  two  kinds.  The  one  whicfi 
we  o^ve  lo  chance,  such  as  those  of  the  mariner's  compass,  guth- 
powder,  and  in  general  almost  all  the  diccoveiies  we  btve  made 
in  the  arts. 

Tl)e  other  wliich  we  owe  to  geinui :  and  here  we  ougtrt  t^ 
understand  by  the  word  discovery,  a  new  combination,  or  a  new 
relation  perceived  between  certain  objects,  or  ideas.  A  person 
obtains  the  title  of  a  mao  of  genius,  if  the  ideas  which  result 
ftom  this  combination  form  oue  grand  wliole,  are  fmrtfnl  in  truths 
and  are  of  importance  ivith  respect  to  mankind.*  Now  the  sub* 
Jccts  which  employ  onr  reflections  generally  proceed  from  chance. 
This  has  a  greater  share  than  we  miagiiie  iu  the  success  of  great 
men,  since  it  I'uruishes  the  more  or  less  interesting  subjects  upon 
which  they  treat ;  and  it  is  the  same  diaoce  which  has  caused 
them  to  be  bom  at  a  time,  when  these  great  men  were  capable  of 
fmjiroving  their  abilities. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  every  iuventor  of  an  art  or  science, 
which  he  draws  in  a  manner  trom  its  cradle,  is  always  surpassed 
by  the  man  of  genius,  who  follows  liim  in  the  same  study,  and 


•  The  BOTtlty,  and  singillarfty  of  ideas  are  not  snffieieDl  to  merit 
Aa  title  of  genius ;  it  is  also  oecosary  that  th«e  new  ideas  should  be 
beautifal,  general,  or  eiUcmely  intereiting  in  these  pamculan,  i 
work  of  genius  prineipatly  diAii  from  a  moe  crigind  work,  chicfiy 


chartcteriicd  by  its  ungulaiitf . 
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tliu  second  by  a  third,  aod  so  on,  till  the  art  hai  made  a  certaia 
progrtsa.  When  il  has  arrived  at  the  last  degree  of  perfection : 
or,  St  least,  (o  the  degree  necessary  to  rendeT  it  conaidered  as 
perfect  araoof;  the  pec^Ie,  then  he  who  has  giveD  it  ill  last  degree, 
obtains  the  title  of  genius ;  though  he  may  not  have  advanced 
the  art  in  greater  proportion,  liian  those  who  preceded  him  -  The 
having  ■  genius,  therefore,  is  not  sufficient  to  ohtain  a  title  to  it. 

From  the  tragedies  on  the  passions  to  tlie  poets  Hardy  and 
Rolrou.  and  iHI  tlie  Mariamne  Tmlan,  the  Pitnch  theatre  siic- 
cesHvely  acquired  many  degrees  of  perfection.  Comeillc  vrai 
bom  at  a  time,  tvhcn  the  perfection  he  added  to  that  art  rcndeied 
it  complete  ;  Comeille  is  therefore  a  genius.* 

I  by  uo  means  pretend  by  this  obserralion,  to  dirainisli  the 
glory  of  this  great  poet ;  but  only  to  prove,  that  the  law  of  con- 
tinuity is  always  exartly  observed,  and  that  there  are  no  breaks  in 
uature.  f  We  may  apply  to  tlie  sciences,  the  observation  made  on 
the  drama. 

Kepler  discovered  the  laws  by  wbicli  bodies  ought  to  gravitate 
towards  each  other ;  Newton,  by  the  happy  application  of  this  te 


■  Nol  but  ihil  tragedy  was,  in  the  lime  of  Comdllc,  capable  «f 
new  improvemenu  :  Racine  has  ihewn,  that  they  may  be  wrillen 
with  more  elegance ;  CtebUlon,  that  they  may  have  more  <irc ;  and 
Voltaire  hni  beyond  all  conuadiction  made  it  appear,  that  then 
might  be  tniroduccd  into  ihem  greater  pomp  and  ihew,  if  die 
tU^,  which  is  always  crouded  with  spectators,  did  not  oppose  thit 
kind   of   beauty,  bo  well   known    to  ihe   Greeks. 

t  There  are  a  ihouwmd  forces  of  illusion  of  this  kind.  A  man  is 
perfectly  acquainted  with  a  foreign  language,  we  will  suppose  the  Spa- 
niih.  If  the  Spanish  writets  are  (hen  superior  to  us  in  the  drama,  the 
French  author,  who  iuiprovei  himself  by  reading  iheir  works,  (hough 
he  surpaiset  his  model  ever  so  hltlc,  mual,  to  his  ignorant  fellow- 
countrymen,  appear  a  rery  exlraodinary  man :  and  no  doubt  ii  made, 
but  be  has  carried  the  art  to  that  high  degree  of  petfeclioo.  to  which 
it  would  have  been  imposaible  for  the  humaa  mind  to  have  at  fits' 
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tht  heaTeiily  bodies,  which  a  very  ingenious  talciilalion  enabled 
him  to  make,  ronfirmrd  the  existence  of  these  laws.  Netvton, 
therefore,  lived  in  a  proper  period,  and  was  placed  in  the  rank  of 
men  of  genius. 

Aristotle,  Gassendi,  and  Montaigne,  had  a  confused  view,  that 
ue  owe  all  our  ideas  to  our  seiMBlions:  Locke  cleared  up,  searched 
into  this  principle,  and  established  its  truth  by  un  iniinilc  number 
of  applications,  and  hence  Locke  is  a  genius. 

Il  is  impo<isible  Uiat  one  great  man  should  not  have  been 
preceded  bv  another.*  Works  uf  geniui  are  like  some  of  those 
(uperb  nionumenls  of  antiquity,  which  executed  by  several  gene- 
nlioni  of  kings,  bear  the  iiame  of  him  uho  finished  them. 

But  it' chance,  tlial  is,  the  chain  of  effects  of  whose  causes  we 
are  iguorant,  hats  such  a  share  in  the  glory  of  men,  who  liuve 
rendered  Uie nisei ve 3  illustrious  lu  arts  and  sciences;  if  it  delec- 
niines  ihe  instaut  in  which  each  ought  to  be  bom,  tu  order  (o 
receive  the  narae  of  a  man  uf  genius ;  hai  not  this  chance  atill 
greater  influence  on  the  reputation  of  slutesinent 

Cxsar  and  Mahomet  have  filled  the  earth  with  their  rcnovn. 
Tiie  Utter  is  by  half  the  globe  respected  as  the  friend  of  God  ; 
and  in  the  other  he  is  honoured  as  a  great  genius :  however  this 
Mdiomet,  a  mere  deiiler  in  cuttle  in  Anibia,  without  Earning, 
without  education,  and  huuself  ui  part  tiie  dupe  uf  the  fanaticism 
he  inspired,  was  forced,  in  order  lo  compose  the  ridiculous  work 
uamed  the  Koran,  to  have  recourse  to  some  Greek  monks.  Now, 
bow  is  it  pouible,  not  to  acknowledge,  that  such  a  man  owed  to 


"  I  Bioy  even  my  accompanied  by  some  great  men.  Whoerer  i« 
pleased  lo  coniiiler  ihe  huotan  mind,  must  lee  in  every  age,  fi>e  or 
sJK  men  of  abilities,  who  *p|ily  themselves  lo  the  discoveries  made  by 
«  man  of  genius.  IT  ihc  honour  remains  in  ihe  possession  of  the  la^t, 
it  is  because  this  discoveiy  under  his  oionagemeoi  is  more  frultrul, 
than  in  that  of  others  ;  because  be  couFeyj  his  ideas  with  more 
Krcngth  and  clearness ;  and  because,  in  short,  we  always  see,  Eroro  the 
diflerent  manner  in  which  men  take  an  aJvanlagc  of  n  pliaeiple  or 
diiGOvery,  to  whom  that  principle  01  discovery  beloQgi. 
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chance  his  being  plarsd  b  tunn  and  ciminutaoix*  faoper  to  pn* 
duM  the  nvolutJon  ia  nhicfa  ihu  bold  advcntuier  did  little  more 
diBn  loud  lii«  oamr. 

Wlio  HouIjU  but  thii  lame  chance,  »o  iavouiable  to  Maliomet, 
did  not  oiDlribute  to  the  glory  of  Ctaarl  I  do  not  pretend  lo 
lessen  tlie  praiaes  due  lo  Ihal  hero :  but  SjlU  bad,  like  him, 
bumbled  the  R»niaiu.  The  actions  of  war  are  do  where  s« 
circuuuttuitinlly  mentioned,  as  to  enable  lis  lo  judge,  wbetiier 
Cioar  was  really  superior  to  Seitofius,  or  any  otJier  captain.  If 
be  was  tlie  only  Roinau  who  has  been  compared  to  tbe  con()ucror 
of  Dariiu,  it  is  becauK  both  subdued  many  nations.  If  the 
glory  of  Ctesar  has  lamtsbed  lliut  of  Uie  great  captains  of  the 
republic,  it  is  because  his  victories  laid  tbe  foundalicms  of  the 
llirone,  wliich  Augustus  establiihed ; '  because  his  ihctalute  was 
tbe  period  when  the  slavery  of  Ibe  Romans  began ;  ami  because 
he  produced  a  revolution  in  tbe  world,  of  so  astoniihiiig  a  natutr, 
that  it  must  necesiarity  add  to  tbe  fame  he  bad  merited  l>y  bb 
great  talents. 

What  port  soerer  I  give  to  chance,  whatever  share  it  has  in  the 
reputation  of  great  men,  it  however  can  do  nothlug  for  tiiOMwha 
are  not  animated  by  a  lively  desire  of  glory. 

1^1)  desire,  as  I  have  alrcBily  observed,  makes  men  support, 
without  pain,  the  fatigue  of  study  and  reflection.  It  endnes  a 
man  with  that  constancy  of  atleution,  necessary  to  render  him 
illustrious,  in  any  art  or  science  whatsoever.    To  this  desire  pet- 


•  Not  but  that  Cesar  was  one  of  the  greaiesi  generals,  even  ac- 
cording to  die  serere  judgment  of  llachiavet,  who  erases  from  the  tin 
of  cekbrited  captain*  all  (hose  who  with  nnsl)  armies  have  not 
eucuted  great  and  new  things. 

••  If  toeiciic  tlieirenthuiiaiiB,"  (tddt  (hat  celebtated  author,  "we 
■cc  great  poets  laVe  Homer  for  a  model,  and  when  they  write,  ask 
dtemKlvM,  had  Homei  this  thought,  how  would  he  eipreM  himsdf  ( 
So  great  generals,  the  admirers  of  some  grea*  captain  of  antiquity, 
imitate  Scipio,  and  Ziska,  one  of  whom  was  proposed  by  Cyrni, 
tad  iheoibci  by  Haonibal  for  a  nodd." 
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loos  owe  that  bokioeas  of  mind^  which  enables  them  to  cite«  before 
the  tribunal  of  leaaon^  the  opinions,  prejudices,  and  errors,  con-* 
aecrated  by  time. 

It  is  this  desire  alone,  which,  in  the  arts  and  sciences  raises  us 

to  the  perception  of  new  truths,  or  procures  us  new  amusements. 

Tliis  desire,  in  short,  is  the  soul  of  the  man  of  genius :  it  is  the  source 

of  what  appears  ridiculous  in  him,*  and  of  his  success ;  a  success 

■  -  ■  *    

*  Every  man  absorbed  in  deep  reflection,  and  employed  about  great 
and  general  ideas,  lives  in  the  forgetfulness  of  those  forms,  and  in 
the  ignorance  of  those  customs,  which  compose  the  knowledge  of  a 
great  part  of  the  world  ;  and  thus  almost  constandy  appears  ridiculous. 
Few  men  perceive  that  the  knowlege  of  little  things  generally  sup- 
poses the  ignorance  of  those  that  are  great ',  that  every  man  who  lives 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  has  no  ideas  but  those  that  are  common 
to  all ;  that  such  a  man  cannot  raise  himself  above  the  abilities  of  ths 
common  people ;  and  that,  in  short,  genius  always  supposes  a  man 
to  have  a  li\ely  desire  of  glory,  which,  rendering  him  insensible  to  all 
other  desires,  opens  his  mind  only  to  the  love  of  knowledge. 

Anaxagoras  is  an  example  of  this.  Bemg  pressed  by  his  friends 
to  place  his  affairs  in  order,  and  for  that  purpose  to  employ  some 
hours  of  his  time,  "  O  my  friends,  he  replied,  )oa  ask  what  is 
impossible  How  can  I  divide  my  time  between  my  affiurs,  and  my 
studies,  when  I  prefer  one  drop  of  wisdom,  to  whole  tuns  of 
dchesr* 

Comeillc  was  doubdess  of  the  same  opinion,  when  a  young  man^ 
to  whom  he  had  prombed  his  daughter,  and  whose  affairs  put  him. 
under  the  necessity  of  breaking  off  the  marriage,  went  in  the  morn- 
ing to  Comeille,  and  without  ceremony  entered  his  closet :  <<  I  come, 
said  he.  Sir,  to  retract  my  promise,  and  to  give  you  the  motives  of 
my  conduct.'— —Why,  Sir,  replied  Comeille,  could  not  you,  with« 
out  interrupting  me,  talk  of  all  that  to  my  wife?  Go  up  to  her:  I 
understand  nothing  at  all  of  these  affairs.*' 

There  is  scarcely  a  man  of  genius,  of  whom  some  such  circum- 
stance roij^t  not  be  mentioned*  A  domestic  enters  in  a  fright  the 
closet  of  the  learned  Budeus,  and  tells  him,  the  house  is  on  fire : 
«  Well,  says  he,  inform  my  wife  of  it.  I  do  not  interfiSre  in  household 
•fiairs.*" 

n  B 
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commooly  owbg  to  tlie  obstinacy  with  which  he  concenten  binuelf 
in  one  kind  of  study.  Ooe  science  b  sufficient  to  fill  the  whole 
captdty  of  one  mind ;  it,  therefore,  neither  has  nor  can  have  an 
univenal  genius. 

The  length  of  the  reflections  necessary  to  render  a  person  supe- 
rior in  one  kind  of  study,  compared  with  the  shortness  of  li^ 
shews  us  the  impossibility  of  excelling  in  many. 

Be«dea,  there  u  only  one  age,  namely  that  of  the  passions^ 
in  which  we  can  conquer  the  first  difficulties  that  forbid  access  to 
to  each  scieuce.  Tbb  age  being  past,  we  may  leara  still  to  manage, 
with  more  dexterity,  the  instruments  we  have  always  nnide  use  oC 
the  better  to  unfold  our  ideas  and  to  present  them  to  public  view; 
but  we  are  incapable  of  the  necessary  efforts  for  clearing  a  fresh 
soil. 

Genius,  of  whatever  kind,  is  always  the  eflfect  of  an  infinite 
number  of  combinations,  that  can  only  be  fonned  in  early 
youth. 

A  taste  for  study  suffers  no  distraction.  It  is  to  the  retreat  to  whieh 
this  taste  confines  illustrious  men,  that  they  owe  that  timplid^  of 
manners,  and  those  simple  unexpected  answers,  which  so  often  fin^ 
Dish  men  of  moderate  abilities  with  the  pretence  of  ridiculing  men 
of  genius.  I  shall  upon  this  subject  mention  two  passages  of  the 
celebrated  la  Fontaine.  One  of  his  friends,  who  had  doubtless  his 
conversion  much  at  heart,  lent  him  one  day  the  epistles  of  St.  P^ul. 
La  Fontaine  read  them  with  avidiiy*  but  being  naturally  of  a  mild  and 
humane  disposition,  he  was  shocked  at  the  seeming  severity  of  that 
apostle's  writings,  and  shutting  the  book,  returned  it  to  his  friend, 
saying,  "  I  restore  you  your  book  :  this  St.  Paul  is  not  a  man  after 
my  mind."  It  was  with  the  same  simplicity,  that  one  day  comparing 
St.  Augustin  to  Rabelais,  *'  How,  cried  la  Fonuine,  can  men  of 
taste  prefer  the  reading  of  St.  Augusiin  to  that  of  Rabelais,  so  sprightly 
astd  ISO  amusing  ?" 

Every  man  who  is  concentered  in  the  study  of  interesting  objects^ 
^nds  himself  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  he  always  acts  like  him- 
««lf,  and  scarcely  ever  like  anybody  else ;  consequently,  be  must  al- 
most always  appear  ridiculous. 
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Uoreover,  by  genias,  !  tlo  not  merely  iinilerstuid  itie  discove- 
ries made  in  tlie  scieoces  or  (lie  invendon,  with  respect  lotbc- 
■natlcr  and  plaa  of  the  work,  tbere  k  ulso  a  geuitis  of  expression. 
The  principles  of  the  art  of  writing  are  io  obscure,  so  few  aod 
imperfect,  lliat  no  one  cun  oblaiii  the  title  of  beiug  s  celebrated 
writer,  without  being  really  an  inventor. 

La  Foutaiue  and  Baik-uu  have  employed  but  little  invention,  in 
relation  to  the  subjects  of  which  they  have  treated  ;  yet  both  of 
them  Iiave  been  Justly  esteemed  men  of  gcnins :  the  first,  from 
the  simplicity  and  agreeable  manner  in  which  he  has  formed  his 
narrations;  the  last,  from  tlie  correctness,  strength,  and  poetic  style, 
which  runs  through  liis  n-otks.  Whatever  reproaches  are  c^st  on 
fioileau,  we  are  forced  to  confess,  that  by  infinitely  improving 
the  art  of  versification,  he  has  really  merited  the  title  of  an 
inventor. 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  genius  to  which  people  applj 
themselves,  some  are  moro  desirable  than  others.  In  poetry, 
for  instance,  the  genius  of  expression  is,  if  1  may  use  the  lemit 
tlie  genius  of  necessity.  The  epic  poet,  the  most  rich  ia  the  in- 
vention  of  a  suhjcct,  is  not  read  if  he  is  void  of  the  genii/s  of 
expression ;  on  the  contrary,  a  poem,  wiiere  the  versification  t* 
goo<l,  and  tlie  piece  abounds  witli  poetic  beauties,  though  other* 
MIX  without  invention,  will  always  meet  with  a  favourable  recep- 
liou  from  the  public. 

Tliis  is  not  the  case  with  pliilosophlcal  worki :  in  tliese,  the 
first  merit  is  that  of  the  subject,  lii  order  to  instruct  mankind* 
it  is  necessary  to  present  to  them  n  new  truth,  or  to  shew  th«iB 
the  connection  that  subsists  between  truths,  that  appear  separuto. 
In  works  of  instruction,  the  beauty  and  eloquence  of  the  diction, 
and  311  agreeable  arrangement  form  only  a  secondary  merit.  Thui 
luuoiig  the  modemi  we  have  seen  philosophers  without  strength, 
r;rBCc,  and  even  clearness  of  expression,  obtain  great  rcputntion. 
The  obscurity  of  their  writings,  may,  lor  sorue  time,  condemn 
lliem  to  oblivion  ;  but  at  length  they  rise  from  it ;  there,  sooner 
or  later,  appears  a  jienetraling  mind,  which  seizing  the  Irulht 
Goulaiued  in  Ibeir  works,  frees  tliciu  tntu  tlie  obscurity  witb 
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%liidi  they  are  covered,  and  deaily  explaios  them.  A  gennisCke 
this,  shares  with  the  mventors  the  merit  and  glory  of  their  diseo* 
series.  He  is  a  labourer,  who  digs  tip  a  treasurey  and  divides 
with  the  pro[»ietor  of  the  land,  the  riches  he  finds  buried  there. 

After  what  I  have  said  of  the  invention  required  in  the  subject^ 
and  of  the  genius  of  expression,  it  is  easy  to  expkib,  how  a  cde- 
brated  writer  may  compose  a  bad  work:  it  b  sufficient,  that 
the  genhis  wilh  which  he  writes,  should  be  only  a  secondary 
oii^.  For  thb  reason,  a  celebiated  poet  may  be  a  bad  philoao* 
pher,  and  a  good  philosopher,  a  bad  poet ;  a  writer  of  a  rommoe 
may  be  a  bad  historian,  and  an  excellent  historian  compose  a 
bad  romance. 

The  conclusion  of  this  chapter  is,  that  though  genius  always 
supposes  invention,  all  invention,  however,  does  not  suf^pose 
genius.  In  order  to  obtain  the  title  of  a  man  of  genius,  it  is  ne- 
ceamy,  that  his  mvention  should  be  employed  about  olgectstfaat 
aro  general  and  important ;  and  thatbeshonld  bebomatatoM^ 
when,  by  his  talents  and  discoveries,  he  may  make  a  figure  m  liie 
teamed  world,  by  carrying  t6  perfection  the  aits  and  sdnoes. 

Hie  man  of  genius,  is  then,  m  part,  the  work  of  chance ;  it 
Is  chance  which,  always  in  action,  prepares  the  discoveiies,  kiseii* 
ubly  bring  truths  together,  that  are  always  usdess  when  too  ftr 
separated,  and  which  gives  birth  to  the  man  of  genius  at  the  very 
instant,  when  the  truths,  already  brought  together,  afibrd  him 
general  and  clear  principles:  genius  seizes  these,  presents  them 
to  the  public,  and  some  part  of  the  empire  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
is  enlightened. 

Chance  then  discharges,  with  respect  to  genius,  the  office  of 
those  winds,  which,  dispersed  at  tlie  four  comers  of  the  earth, 
there  charge  tliemselves  with  the  inflammable  matter  that  com* 
pose  the  meteors :  this  matter  dispersed  loosely  through  the  air, 
produces  no  effect,  till  the  moment,  when,  by  contraiy  winds, 
its  particles  impetuously  clash  against  each  otlier ;  then  the  light- 
ning kindles  its  flushes  fast  through  tlie  air,  and  the  horizon  is  in 
a  blaze.  1 
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CHAP.  II. 

OF  IMAGINATION  AND  SENTIMENT. 

Most  of  those,  whe  have  hitherto  treated  of  the  imagination* 
have  too  much  confined  and  restrained  the  signification  of  the 
word.  To  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  this  term,  let  us  consider  its 
etymology;  it  is  derived  from  the  Latin  imaoo,  image. 

Many  have  confounded  the  memory  and  the  imagination* 
They  have  not  perceived,  that  there  are  no  words  exactly  synoni- 
mous ;  that  the  memory  consists  in  a  distinct  rememberance  of  the 
object  presented  to  us,  and  the  imagination  in  a  conbination,  a 
new  assemblage  of  images,  and  proper  relations  perceived  between 
these  irapiges,  and  the  sensations  they  would  excite.  If  this  be 
terror,  the  imagination  gives  being  to  the  qphinx  and  to  the  furies. 
If  this  be  astonishment  or  admuration,  it  creates  the  garden  of - 
the  Hesperides,  the  enchanted  island  of  Armida,  and  the  palace 
of  Atalanta. 

Imagination  is  then  the  invention  with  respect  to  images,*  as 
genius  with  respect  to  ideas. 

The  memory,  which  is  only  the  exact  remembrance  of  the  ob- 
jects presented  to  us,  difiers  no  less  from  the  imagination,  than 
a  portrait  of  Loub  XIV.  done  by  le  Brun,  differs  from  a  picture 
of  the  conquest  of  Tranche  Comte.f 


I*' 


*  We  give  the  tide  of  a  man  of  a  livdy  imagination,  to  him  whe 
expresses  his  ideas  by  strong  images.  It  is  tme,  in  conversation  we 
generally  confound  imagination  with  invention  and  passion.  It'  is, 
however,  easy  to  distinguish  the  man  of  vfzxm  passions,  from  the 
man  of  a  strong  and  lively  imagination,  since  it  almost  always  pro- 
ceeds  from  the  want  of  imagitiation  that  a  poet  who  excels  in  tragedy 
or  comedy,  so  ofltn  makes  but  a  very  indifferent  figure  in  an  epic  or 
lyric  poem. 

t  Itmuit  be  mdwmbend  iku  Lonis  XIV.  it  painted  «a  this  picture. 
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It  tbllons  Ctom  this  (IcfiiiiHon  of  liie  imagjnatioQ,  IJtal  it  in  era- 
ployed  scarcely  about  any  thing  else,  but  in  deMriplioiis,  pictiucs 
and  decorations.  In  ull  olhvr  cases,  the  imuginHtion  can  only 
•crve  to  doke  the  ideas  and  sentiments  we  represent.  It  fonneriy 
played  s  morh  greater  part  in  the  world  ;  it  explained  ahnost  all 
the  phirnomcDa  of  nature.  It  was  from  the  uni  on  which  a  naiad 
reilcd  that  the  Hvers  flowed,  nhich  winded  along  the  vallica;  the 
forests  Olid  plains  were  loaded  with  verdurr,  by  the  care  of  |]m 
napevr  and  ihe  drjade^ ;  tlic  rocks  torn  from  tlie  mountains,  were 
rolled  into  the  plains  by  the  orcades;  (he  powers  of  the  air,  under 
the  name  of  genii,  or  demons,  uiichaiued  the  winds,  aud  let  loose 
the  storms  on  the  countries  they  would  ravage. 

Though  in  Europe,  people  no  longer  explain  the  pIiEcnomeua  of 
nature  by  Uie  imagination ;  though  they  make  no  other  use  of  it, 
than  to  gii'e  a  greater  deatnesi  and  beauty  to  the  principles  of  the 
tcieoees,  and  though  they  expect  to  discover  llie  secrets  of  nature 
only  by  experiments,  we  must  not  imagine  that  all  nations  are 
equally  enlightened  in  tliis  renpect.  Imagination  is  still  (he  pliilo- 
■ophy  of  India:  it  is  she,  who,  m  Tonijuin,  has  luted  the  instant 
of  the  formation  of  pearls ;  *  it  is  slie.  who,  by  jwopling  tlie  ele- 


*  Imagination,  supported  by  some  obscuie  and  ridiculous  tradition^ 
leaches  in  tclalion  to  this  subject,  that  I  king  of  Tonquia.  a  great 
magician,  had  formed  a  bow  of  pore  gold,  and  ihal  all  ihc  atrowt 
sbol  from  ii  carried  death.  Armed  wiih  this  bow  he  routed  aaumy. 
A  neighbouring  king  aiiaeked  him  with  mnrc  numeiout  forcei :  he 
expetieneed  hi»  power,  and  ivas  defeated  ;  be  com-luded  a  treaty,  and 
obtained  for  his  son  ilie  duu^ler  of  the  conqueror-  Aiiiidn  die  intox- 
ication of  (he  first  oighl,  the  bridegroom  conjured  bis  spoiite  lo  sob- 
stiiute  in  the  room  of  her  fnihn'a  magic  bow,  another  perfectly  like  iL 
This  the  impriKicncc  of  love  promised  ;  she  executed  her  promise,  and 
did  not  suspect  bcr  being  guilty  of  a  crime  But  scarce  was  the  ton-in-  ^, 
luiv  armed  with  the  wonderful  bow,  when  he  marched  agunsi  hii  fa- 
iher-in-Iaw,  defeaicd  him,  and  forced  him  to  fly  with  his  daughter 
to  die  BCa  coast.  There  a  demon  appeared  to  die  king  of  Tonquin. 
and  lei  him  ^ow  the  author  of  hia  misfortune.    The  fiiher  antagcil. 
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mrats  with  demi-gods,  cTeating  ut  liei  pleasure  dt^mons,  genii, 
&triei,  and  mcbautcra,  in  order  to  explain  the  phitTinmena  of  tlie 
ABlural  world,  has,  with  a  bold  wing,  oAea  raised  henelf  to  its 
origin.  After  having  loug  nin  over  tile  immeasurable  desert*  of 
space,  and  of  eternity,  she  is  at  length  forced  to  stop  at  a  pomt: 
at  thb  point  time  begins.  Tlie  dark,  thick,  and  spirilual  air, 
wliich.  according  to  Uie  Taaiitiis  of  the  Phoenicians,  covered  the 
vast  abj'ss,  is  filled  with  love  for  its  own  princijilcs ;  love  produces 
a  mixture,  and  thin  mixture  receites  the  name  of  desire ;  Ibis 
desire  conceive*  the  aqueous  corruption  ;  tlus  corruption  contaius 
the  seed  of  the  universe,  and  of  all  livbg  creatures.  Intelligent 
animals,  under  the  name  of  Zophasemin,  or  the  contemplalont  of 
the  heavens,  received  their  being :  tlie  sun  was  kindled,  the  earth 
and  seas  were  wanned  with  its  ra^s ;  thev  reflected  them,  and 
enflutued  the  air :  the  winds  blew,  the  clouds  arose,  struck  against 
each  other,  and  from  their  shock  proceeded  thunder  and  light- 
ning ;  the  uoisc  awakened  the  intelligent  animab,  who  afirighled, 
began  to  move,  and  Bed,  some  into  the  caverns  of  the  earth,  and 
others  iulo  tlie  abyss  of  the  ocean. 

The  same  imagination,  which,  joined  to  the  principles  of  a  fiilse 
philosophy,  had  in  I'hucnicia  thus  described  the  formation  of  the 
univeise,  in  several  other  countties  brought  cliaos  into  ofder,  by  > 
thousand  difien>nt  wb\s.* 


seiMd  his  daughter,  and  drew  his  Bcimclai :  she  in  vain  prolcstcJ  ha 
innocence,  she  faunil  him  inSexible.  She  then  ibrciold,  iliat  all  she 
drops  of  her  blood  should  be  changed  Into  pearls,  whose  whiteness 
should  render  future  ages  a  witness  of  her  imprudence,  and  her  inno- 
cence. She  was  silent,  ihe  father  struck ;  the  mciamor|)hosis  began; 
and  ihe  coast  suined  with  this  parricide,  is  still  ilinl  where  ihey  fish 
fui  the  finest  pcarU. 

*  They  assert  in  the  kingdom  of  Lu>,  that  heaven  and  earth  sub- 
sisted from  all  eternit/.  According  iq  them,  sixteen  terrtstri.il  worlds 
Bie  nibjccl  to  ours,  and  the  most  elevated  are  ibe  most  delightful.  A 
flame  sent  forth,  eveij  ihirty-six  thousand  years,  from  the  abvss  of  the 
ftrmumeni,  surrounds  the  earth,  us  the  bull  of  a 
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mad,  ^hkAebtf^mmgwtnCbiM,hlMkEnbQ%,wadTMMtax^ 
Time  did  not  yet  exist,  when  etmal  nigiit,  which,  oo  hoLwy  and 
estcDded  uriagp^  roved  throng  the  immfnae  pbins  of  tfrnct,  sod- 
dcfdy  Btiqpped  at  Erebus :  she  there  deposited  an  egg:  £rd>a8  re- 
ceived it  mto  htf  bosom*  hatched  it,  and  Love  sprang  from  the&ce. 
He  arose  on  his  golden  w^g,  united  himself  to  Chaos:  and 
thb  union  gave  being  to  the  heavens»  to  the  earth,  to  the  immor- 
tal gods,  to  men,  and  to  animals.  Already  Veooa,  oooceived 
in  the  sea,  arose  on  the  surface  of  the  waters ;  all  animated 
stopped  to  contemplate  her ;  the  emotions  which  Love  had 


tnink  and  resolves  it  into  water.  Nature,  for  some  moments  reducad 
to  this  state,  is  revived  by  a  genius  of  the  first  heaven.  He  descends  on 
the  wings  of  the  winds,  their  breath  makes  the  waters  retire ;  the  moist 
earth  is  dried;  the  forests  and  pUius  are  covered  with  verdure,  and  die 
earth  resames  its  piimevil  form. 

At  the  bst  eonflagntioD,  which,  die  inhabitants  of  Lio  say,  pm* 
ceded  the  age  of  Xaca,  a  mandarin  named  Pontabobamy-snstt*  cms 
himself  upon  the  suriace  of  the  waters :  a  flower  swam  on  thdr  im- 
mensity ;  the  mandarin  perceived  it,  and  cut  it  with  his  scimetar.  By 
a  sudden  metamorphosis,  the  flower  cut  from  its  stalk  changed  into  a 
virgin  :  luiture  had  never  produced  any  thing  so  beautiful.  The  man- 
darin concaved  the  most  violent  passion  for  her,  and  made  knowO  his 
tenderness.  The  love  of  virginity  rendered  the  maid  insensible  to  the 
tears  of  her  lover.  The  mandarin  admired  her  virtue  ;  but  not  being 
able  to  deprive  himself  of  her  sight,  placed  himself  at  some  distance 
from  her,  where  reciprocally  darting  ardent  glances  at  each  other,  they 
had  such  an  effect,  that  the  maid  conceived,  and  brought  fortli  without 
losing  her  virginity.  To  provide  nourishment  for  the  new  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  the  mandarin  caused  the  waters  to  retire ;  he  excavated 
the  vallies,  raised  the  mountains,  and  lived  among  mankind,  till  at 
length  leaving  the  earth,  he  flew  towards  heaven  :  but  the  gates  were 
shut  against  him,  and  not  opened  till  he  had  endured  a  long  and  severe 
-penance  on  earth.  Such  is  the  poetic  picture,  given  in  the  kingdom 
of  Lao,  of  the  generation  of  beings ;  a  picture  that  is  varied  by  difierent 
nations,  so  as  to  be  more  or  less  gmnd  or  fantastical,  but  it  is  always 
formed  by  the  imagination. 
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iinpiessed  oo  all  nature*  were  tben  directed  towards  beauty. 
Npw  order,  regularity,  fuid  design,  were  first  kuow^  in  th^ 
universe* 

Thus  in  tUe  first  ages  of  Greece  imagiqation  built  the  palace 
of  the  world.  Now  more  wise  i^  her  conceptions,  she  sufi^rs  us 
to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  ^its  foundation  by  the  information  (\f 
history.  Instructed  by  an  infipite  number  of  errors,  sl;^  qo  Ion* 
ger  interferes  in  the  ei^plication  of  the  phaeqomena  of  patur^ ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  experiments,  she  applies  herself  only  to  de- 
scriptions and  picture. 

It  b  there  that  she  creates  those  beings,  and  those  new  9(:enes 
which  poetry,  by  its  turns,  the  pnag^iilicence  of  its  expre^ions,  and 
propriety  pf  words,  renders  visible  to  the  eyes  of  i\ke  reader. 

Are  bold  pamtings  required  ?  Imagins^tiqq  is  sensible  t|iat  tb^ 
grandest  pictures,  shoidd  they  be  incorrect  are  even  tlie  most  pro« 
per  to  make  an  impressbn ;  tlu^t  people  prefer  to  the  mild  and 
pure  light  of  the  lamps  burning  before  the  altars,  the  mingled 
explosions  of  fire,  ashes,  and  smoke,  darted  ^noip  Mount 
i£tna. 

Is  a  voluptuous  picture  required  1  Imagination  conducts  Adonis 
into  the  midst  of  a  grove :  he  there  sees  Venus  sleeping  on  a  be^} 
of  roses;  the  goddess  awakes;  the  blnsh  of  modesty  covers  her 
cheeks;  a  slight  robe  conceals  a  part  of  her  beauties;  the 
ardent  Adom's  is  enraptured  with  the  sight ;  he  seizes  the  god- 
dess ;  be  triumphs  over  her  resistance ;  the  veil  is  pnatched  with 
an  impatient  hand,  Venus  is  naked,  the  alabaster  of  her  body  is 
exposed  to  the  eye  of  desire :  and  here  the  picture  remaii^  loosely 
terminatad,  leaving  to  caprice,  and  the  varied  fancies  of  love,  the 
dioice  of  attitudes  and  caresses. 

Is  it  necessary  to  represent  a  simple  fact  upder  a  shining  image  I 
to  shew,  for  instance,  the  disseptions  among  the  citizens?  Imagi« 
nation  will  represent  Peace  leaving  tbe  city  in  tears,  with  the  olive 
hanging  withered  over  her  e^es.  Thus  in  poetry,  imagination 
•hows  bow  to  represent  every  thpig  by  short  images,  or  ^Uf^ries, 
nrUeh  are  properly  only  coniin^ed  metaphors. 

3c 


IK  K  mc  an?  \k  Hrie  frf^  the 

imn^i     r  tMBBt  ws^s  4v«.  b  I 


^■MDIDldfll^  flDQ 


Aiioilocoii- 
iitoif|»B;widi- 

Ae  ■HUBUii'OT  lira* 
of  flonifn»  are  all 
IW  poet  knew  tint  die 
pleasure  it  pnmisfd, 
EBi  I3I*  Fw*»eytf  y!^\:ri'.  *  rrzs^  jcto  tbe  scwl  of  the  liero,  the 
ai»:r»  ^-jiL-a:  ▼  :•*.' :  :••  ij?  :-:^spit-r,wbea  ht  sbookl  kani  tbe  fidse- 
xrT«:c  -ic  Asri'Iirs. :  £i«i  t>:  EE*?t  vcoM  tliif  picture  raise  id  the 
mn^ia  *€  js  T*»z-in  utss*  tei>i«  emoliciB,  to  'irluch  their  pkt- 


I  sail  cyxLMTi  tiift  p8«e  ca  the  iiESsiBaiion  with  an  oriental 
f»*t>  V  l^ri  i»  r^r^jpi  b  foase  respects  incorrect,  but  very  inge- 
&:«:5-  iz-i  titreis^Iy  £n«i  to  pro^^e  how  much  the  imagination 
f-r»\  <c^trs<<  a-jJ  chanzts  to  a  sentiments  It  b  a  foitumle 
Iryrcr.  «i:y.  uzxier  the  «eil  of  an  allegonr,  ingoiionsly  attrihuta 
to  fcs  mi^r«<«  tie  love  he  has  ofoed  her,  and  the  perfectioni  he 

admire*. 
"  I  was  one  dav  in  the  bath :  an  odoriferous  earth,  an  am- 
td  hand  parsed  into  mine.    I  asked,  art  thou  musk  ?  art  thoa 

1 
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amber  I  It  replied,  I  am  but  common  earth,  but  I  have  had  soma 
counexioD  with  a  rosf ;  its  beneficent  virtue  has  penetrated  me ; 
without  that  I  should  still  be  only  common  earth.''  * 

I  have,  I  think,  clearly  determined  what  we  ought  to  under- 
stand by  imagbation,  and  shewn  several  ways  the  use  that  may 
be  made  of  it.    I  now  pass  to  sentiment. 

The  moment  when  passion  is  awaked  with  the  greatest  strength, 
the  strong  feelings  which  it  excites  in  us  are  called  sentiments* 
Thus  we  understand  by  passion  only  a  continuity  of  mental  feel* 
mg,  or  sentiments.  A  man's  passion  for  a  woman,  is  only  the 
duration  of  his  desires,  and  sentiments,  with  respect  to  her. 

This  definition  being  given  in  order  to  distinguish  the  different 
ideas  affixed  to  the  word  sentiment,  it  must  be  observed  that  itis 
frequently  used  in  an  indeterminate  sense,  and  often  confounded 
with  sensation :  we  must  recollect  that  there  are  appetites  and 
passions;  the  first  are  immediately  given  by  nature,  these  are 
hunger,  thirst,  6cc. ;  the  others  not  being  immediately  given  by 
nature,  suppose  the  establishment  of  society,  as  ambition,  pride, 
the  love  of  luxury,  &c.  hence  I  distingubb  two  kinds  of  senth- 
ments.  One  of  which  has  a  relation  to  the  natural  wants,  and 
are  termed  sensations ;  the  other  to  the  passions,  and  are  particu- 
larly called  sentiments.  It  is  of  the  last  species,  that  I  speak  in 
this  chapter. 

In  order  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  this  subject,  it  must  be  obser- 
ved that  there  are  no  men  without  desires,  and  consequently  with- 
out sentiments ;  these  sentiments  are  either  weak  or  lively.  When 
they  are  only  weak,  we  shall  consider  them  as  not  having  any  at 
all.  We  allow  sentiments  only  to  those  who  are  strongly  affected* 
If  we  are  affiighted,  if  our  fear  does  not  precipitate  us  into  greater 
dangers  than  those  we  would  avoid,  and  allows  us  the  (ull  use  of 
our  reason,  we  can  never  be  charged  with  being  fearful  men. 
What  I  say  of  the  sentunent  of  fear,  that  I  al9Q  say  of  love  and 
ambition. 


*  See  the  Gulistan,  or  the  Empire  of  Roses,  by  Saaili. 
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It  is  cmly  to  the  passions,  that  man  owes  those  lively  embtMHI 
and  transports,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  sentiments. 

We  are  animated  by  these  passions,  when  a  single  desire  govema 
the  mind,  and  imperiously  commands  all  the  subordinate  desires. 
Whoever  yields  successively  to  different  desires,  deceives  Umfldf. 
if  he  thinks  he  is  possessed  with  strong  passions :  he  mistakes  m^ 
clinations  for  passions. 

The  despotic  power,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term,  of «  desire 
to  which  all  the  others  are  subordinate,  is  therefore  in  us  what 
characterizes  passion.  There  are,  consequently,  but  few  men  of 
strong  passions,  and  but  few  capable  of  lively  sentiments. 

Frequently  the  manners  of  a  people,  and  the  constitution  of  a 
Mate,  oppose  the  expanding  of  the  passions  and  senthnents.  Hovv 
many  countries  are  there,  where  certain  passions  cannot  shew  them^ 
aelves,  at  least,  by  actions!  In  an  arbitraiy  government,  always 
irabject  to  a  thousand  revolutions,  the  great  are  almost  constiaMy 
scorched  by  the  fire  of  ambition ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  m  % 
monarchy,  where  the  laws  are  put  in  force.  In  such  a  state  tbe 
ambitious  are  chained,  and  we  see  none  but  the  intrigumgf  to 
whom  I  do  not  give  the  title  of  ambitious.  Not  but  in  these 
countries  tlicrc  are  an  infinite  number  of  people  who  have  the 
seeds  of  ambition ;  but,  except  in  some  shigofair  drcnmstances, 
they  die  away,  without  ever  shooting  forth.  Ambition  in  these 
men,  is  like  those  subterraneous  fires  kindled  in  the  bowels  of  the 
cartli,  wlien  they  bum  without  explosion,  till  the  moment  when 
the  waters  penetrate  to  them,  \^  here,  bein«|r  rarefied  by  the  fire, 
they  rise,  burst  open  the  mountains,  and  shake  the  foundations  of 
the  earth. 

In  countries  where  the  seeds  of  certain  passions  and  sentimetthi 
are  choked,  the  public  can  only  know  and  study  them  by  pic- 
tures cKhibited  by  celebrated  writers,  and  principally  the  poets. 

Sentinieut  is  the  soul  of  poetry,  and  above  all  of  the  drama. 
Having  marked  out  the  si«;;ns  by  which  greater  painters,  and  men 
of  lively  sentiments,  may  understand  the  passions,  it  is  proper  to 
observe,  that  neither  tlioso,  nor  the  sentiments,  can  ever  be  well 
p4inted  by  those  who  have  never  felt  them.    If  they  place  a  hert 
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in  a  silualion  pn^r  for  hi»  sbewing  all  tbc  forte  of  the  pnsioiu. 
tn  order  to  draw  a  true  ))iclure,  they  theiuselvei  must  be  affected 
will)  the  same  sentimenti  whose  effect*  they  describe,  and  draw 
the  model  from  their  own  hearts.  If  they  are  without  pauioDS, 
they  can  never  seiie  the  precbe  point  which  a  sentiment  attains, 
and  Ile^'eT  aunnouats :  *  they  alwayi  fdU  short,  or  go  beyond 
nature. 

Besdes,  ia  order  to  succeed  here,  it  is  not  sufficent  to  be  in 
general  su^iceptible  of  the  passions,  they  must  also  be  auimHlcd 
by  that  which  they  paint.  One  kind  of  sentiment  does  not  make 
us  divine  another,  and  we  always  express  tiiat  but  poorly,  which 
we  feel  but  weakly.  Coniaille,  whose  soul  wss  more  elevated 
ibau  tender,  paints  great  poliliciuns  and  heroes  belter  than 
lovers. 

It  is  prbcipally  to  truth,  tliat  painters  of  (he  passions  and  sen- 
dmcnlfi  owe  their  fame.  I  know,  however,  that  ha^^y  situaiiotis. 
noble  maxims,  and  elegant  verse,  have  sometimes  obtained  great 
success  on  tbc  stage  ;  but  whatever  merit  there  is  io  this  siiccCM, 
it  is  in  the  drama  only  a  secondary  merit- 

Tht  verses  in  which  the  character  is  expressed  in  tragedies, 
make  the  greatest  impression  upon  us.  Who  is  not  strurk  with 
that  scene,  where  Catiline  answers  the  reproach  of  being  an  audits- 
tin,  made  him  by  I,eDlliili»: 


Crois  que  ces  crima 
a  politique,  (^  nan  pas  de  mi 


FoTci  de  se  plier  aux  mceurs  de  ta  complices. 

Believe  that  these  crimes 
Proceed  from  policy,  and  not  my  heart: 


Forced  to  jicld  to  the 


of  my  accomplices. 


•  In  theatrical  works,  nolhing  is  more  common  than  to  espieas  ihe 
«iih  spirit.  Would  ihey  piiot  virtue,  they  make  the  hero 
perform  actions  which  surpass  his  motives.  There  ate  few  dramatic 
poet*  fiee  fiom  this  fitult. 
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It  is  necessary,  he  adds,  that  the  chief  of  a  conspiracy  should 
successively  assume  all  characters.  If  I  had  only  such  as  Lentulus 
in  my  party, 

Ei  sHl  riHoit  rempli  que  ihommes  vertueuxt 

Je  n'aurois,  pas  de  peine  a  Fetre  encore  plus  que  eux. 

And  was  it  only  filled  with  virtuous  men, 
I  should  find  no  pain  in  surpassing  them* 

What  a  character  is  included  in  these  two  last  Imes !  What  a 
chief  of  a  conspiracy,  is  a  man  so  much  master  of  himself  as  to 
be  according  to  his  choice  either  virtuous  or  vicious !  What  an 
ambition  is  that,  which,  in  spite  of  the  usual  inflexibility  of  the 
passions,  can  make  the  proud  Catiline  stoop  to  assume  all  charac* 
ters  I  Such  an  ambition  proclaims  the  destroyer  of  Rome. 

Such  verses  are  always  inspired  by  the  passions.  He  who  Is 
not  susceptible  of  them,  ought  to  renounce  all  attempts  to  paint 
them.  But  it  is  asked,  by  what  marks  shall  the  pobik,  who  are 
often  but  little  capable  of  judgnig  of  what  Alls  shoit,  or  exceeds 
nature,  know  the  great  painters  of  the  sentiments  ?  By  the  noan- 
ner,  I  reply,  m  which  they  express  them.  By  means  of  reflection 
and' memory,  a  man  of  genius  may  form  a  good  judgment  of  what 
a  lover  ought  to  do  or  say  in  a  particular  situi^oo ;  he  may  sub- 
stitute the  expression  of  the  sentiment  for  the  sentiment  itself: 
but  he  is  in  the  situation  of  a  painter,  who  in  the  description  of 
the  beauty  and  form  of  a  woman,  miglit  draw  her  portrait ;  and 
might  perhaps  make  a  fine  picture ;  but  not  a  true  resemblance. 
Mere  genius  can  never  divine  the  language  of  the  heart. 

Nothing  can  be  more  insipid  to  an  old  man,  than  the  conversa- 
tion  of  two  lovers.  The  man  insensible,  but  witty,  is  the  case  of 
the  old  man ;  the  simple  language  of  the  heart  appears  to  him 
flat ;  he  seeks,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  raise  it  by  some  ingenious 
strokes,  which  always  discover,  that  he  does  not  feel  what  he 
describes. 

When  Peleus  braves  the  wrath  of  heaven,  when  the  bursts  of 
thunder  proclaim  tlic  presence  of  the  God,  bis  rival,  and  Thetis, 
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struck  with  fear,  in  order  to  calm  the  suspicions  of  her  jealous 
lover,  says :  j 

Poyfuis }  tt  monirer  queje  crainSf 
C*est  te  dire  assex  queje  t'aime  :* 

Go,  fly;  and  let  my  tender  fears  impart 
The  trembling  apprehensions  of  my  heart : 

We  perceive  that  the  danger  in  which  Peleus  found  himself  was 
too  sudden  for  Thetis  to  be  in  so  tranquil  a  situation,  as  to  give 
this  ingenious  turn  to  her  answer.  Terrified  at  the  approach  of 
a  god,  who,  with  a  single  word,  could  reduce  the  lover  to  nothing, 
and  pressed  with  the  eager  desire  of  seeing  him  gone,  she  had 
properly  only  time  to  cry,  Fly,  I  adore  thee. 

Every  phrase  ingeniously  turned,  b  at  the  same  time  a  proof  of 
wit,  and  a  want  of  sentiment.  The  man  intirely  agitated  by  a 
passion  which  he  strongly  feels,  does  not  trouble  himself  about 
the  manner  in  which  he  expresses  it ;  the  most  simple  is  that 
which  first  occurs. 

When  Cupid,  weeping  at  the  knees  of  Venus,  asks  her  to  grant 
him  Psyche,  and  the  goddess  laughs  at  his  grief,  Cupid  says : 

Je  ne  me  plaindrois  pas,  sije  pouvois  mourir, 
I  should  not  complain,  were  it  possible  to  die^ 

When  Titus  declares  to  Berenice,  that  the  Destinies  have  ordained 
that  tliey  shoidd  be  separated  for  ever,t  Berenice  answers : 


*  If  in  this  verse  of  Ovid : 

Pignora  certa  pelts,  do  pignora  ceria  (imendo, 

the  sun  says  nearly  the  same  thing  to  Phaeton  $  it  is  because  Phaeton 
is  not  yet  mounted  in  his  chariot,  and  consequently  is  not  in  the  mo« 
ment  of  danger. 

t  In  the  English  tragedy  of  Cleopatra,  Octavia  rgoins  Antony:  and 
it  is  natural  that  Antony  should  find  his  love  revive  for  her :  this  Cleo- 
patra fearing,  Antony  comforts  her :— •'*  The  difierence/*  says  he  to  her. 
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Pour  f^maU  /    ■    9ue  ce  tMi  est  afreux  qumnd  m  §ime  I 
For  ever !— A  word  how  frightiiil  when  we  love  I 

When  Pdmini  says  to  Seidc,  that  m  vam  she  attempted  by  her 
prayers  to  move  her  ravisher,  Seide  repHet : 

Quel  est  done  ce  moriel  insenHhU  a  t6s  larmes  f 
What  is  then  this  mortal  insensible  to  thy  tearsl 

These  verses,  and  in  genendyall  those  expressive  of  the  sentiments 
are  simple,  both  in  the  turn  and  the  expression.  But  wit,  void  of 
sentiment,  would  always  lead  us  far  from  this  simplicity,  and  even 
sometimes  turn  a  sentiment  into  a  maxim. 

How  may  we  prevent  oundves  from  being  m  this  respect  the 
dupe  of  wit?  It  is  the  business  of  wit  to  observe,  to  generalize 
observations,  and  to  draw  fiom  them  conclusions  or  maxims. 
Aeottstomtd  to  this  progiess,  it  is  afanost  imposuUe  for  the  nan 
of  geuiui^  wiM>  has  never  been  m  lovi^  and  woold  paint  that  paa* 
sion,  to  avoid  tummg  sentiments  mto  maxims.  Thus  FooleBdIe 
hat  made  one  of  his  shepherds  say: 

Von  ne  doit  point  aimers  lorsqiton  a  le  cmwr  tendre. 
When  we  have  a  tender  heart,  we  ought  not  to  love. 

An  idea  common  to  him  witli  Quinalt,  who  expresses  himself  very 
diffiirentiy,  when  he  makes  Atys  say : 


between  Octavia  and  Cleopatra  l" — **  Oh,  ray  lord,"  replies  she,  "  a 
much  greater  difference  between  my  condition  and  her*s :  if  Octavia  be 
slighted  at  present,  still  Octavia  is  thy  wife  \  a  never  dying  hope  dwells 
in  her  soul,  drys  her  tears,  and  comforts  her  in  misfortune.  To-mor- 
row Hymen  may  place  the^  again  in  her  arms.  But  what  is  my 
destiny  I  A  moment's  suspension  of  love  in  thy  heart,  and  all  my 
hopes  are  fled.     She  can  sigh,  and  fawn  on  the  beloved  object,  hope  to 

move  him,  flatter  herself  with  a  return  of  love 1  cannot— one 

single  instant  of  indifference,  and  there's  an  end  of  all  to  ^le  ^  immense 
space  and  f  Uroity  will  for  ever  separate  in?  from  thy  |ov«.'* 
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Si  famois  un  jour,  par  malheur^ 
Je  cannois  lien  man  cof^r, 
Jl  seroit  irop  sensible. 

If  ever  Cupid  wounds  my  hearty 
So  well  I  know  its  tender  part^ 
My  sure  misfortune  it  must  prore. 
And  I  shall  lose  myself  for  love. 

If  Quinault  has  not  turned  the  sentiment  of  Atys  into  a  maxim, 
it  was  because  he  was  senfiible  that  a  maa  warmly  affected^  does 
not  amuse  himself  with  generalizing  his  ideas. 

It  is  not  in  this  respect  witjb  ambition  as  with  love.  Sentiments 
in  ambition  may  be  united  with  wit  and  reflection :  the  cause  of 
this  diflerence  is  produced  by  the  different  objects  proposed  to 
these  two  passions. 

A  lover  desires  the  favours  of  her  whom  he  loves.    Now  these 
fevours  are  not  granted  to  the  sublimity  of  his  wit,  but  to  the  ex« 
cess  of  his  tenderness.    The  lover  in  tears  and  despainng  at  the 
feet  of  his  mistress,  is  the  eloquence  most  proper  to  move  her. 
This  is  the  intoxication  of  the  lover,  by  which  he  prepares  and 
seizes  those  moments  of  weakness,  which  puts  the  finishing  stroke 
to  liis  happiness.    Wit  has  no  share  in  the  triumph :  it  is  then  a 
stranger  to  the  sentiment  of  love.    Besides,  the  excess  of  the 
lovers  passion  promises  to  afford  a  thousand  pleasures  to  the 
object  beloved.    It  is  not  so  with  the  ambitious ;  for  his  ambition 
promises  no  pleasure  to  his  accomplices.     If  a  throne  be  the 
object  of  his  desires,  and  in  order  to  mount  it,  he  must  be  sup- 
jK>rted  by  a  powerful  party;  in  vain  would  he  lay  before  the  eyes 
of  his  partizans  all  the  excess  of  his  ambition ;  they  would  hear 
him  with  indifference,  did  he  not  assign  to  each  the  share  lie  was 
to  liave  in  the  government,  and  prove  how  much  it  would  be  for 
their  interest  to  raise  him  to  his  wishes. 

Tlie  lover,  in  short,  depends  only  on  the  object  beloved ;  a 
single  moment  procures  his  felicity ;  reflection  has  no  time  to  enter 
a  heart,  the  more  warmly  agitated  as  it  approaches  nearer  the 
attainment  of  its  desires.    But  the  ambitious,  in  order  to  execute 

3b 
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pcoiects^  Vm  fn^rtwnil  aecdof  the  anBUncc  of  ill  sorts  of 

a  proper  me  of  tkon,  he  most  know  tliea: 

KBds  oB  pngcds  artfiilly  mamgedy  snd 

pRpared.    Wlnt  liwBtift  are  lequiied  to  concert  and  ponoe 

of  amhirioa  if  there  necessaiily  connected 


TVe  dnmitic  pocC  may  then  raider  faithfidly  the  character  of 
iht  unbiDaas  hy  soBetimes  patting  into  his  oMKith  those  sen- 

vbkh,  that  they  any  stfongly  strike  the  spectator, 
t  lesott  of  a  lively  sfHtiment  and  profoond  leBec- 
tho«e  Tcrses,  wheie,  to  justify  his  andaei^,  Cati- 
aie  STi  to  Prohvs  ^ho  accnses  him  with  impwdcocc  : 

Vi^iprmiemct  a'esi  pas  dams  la  temeriu, 
E^  est  dams  mm  pnyeifamx  fsf  mal  camttrU\ 
Jliit^  sil  esi  tUm  smhi,  cai  mm  iraii  de  prudnce 
Q^e  ^ilUr  fmelqmrfois  *msfuef  a  Stuolemce. 
Eije  Mois^  pmr  dompter  Us  pirns  iwiperiemx^ 
(^'ilfaU  iosreai  moims  iart  fue  de  wttpris  pomr  am* 

Impiudeuce  consists  not  in  lashness. 

But  in  fabe  and  Ol-coacerted  projects; 

It  *ti»  properiy  tim'd,  *t^  a  stroke  of  prodence 

Sometimes  eTcn  to  proceed  to  insolence. 

I  know  to  tame  the  most  imperions. 

Often  ie<|a!re3  less  art  than  contempt. 

What  I  have  said  of  ambition  shews  in  i^hat  different  doses,  if  1 
may  oae  the  term,  wit  may  be  applied  to  the  passions. 

I  shall  conclude  with  this  observation,  that  our  manners  vA 
the  tonn  of  our  goverament,  not  permitting  os  to  give  ooTKlfrs 
up  to  strong  passions,  such  as  ambition  and  revenge,  onr  paintas 
commonly  tjnploy  themselves  in  representing  the  sentimeflts  of 
5ensible  men,  as  love»  filial  and  paternal  tendeness ;  v^iidi,  for 
this  reason,  has  aUaost  taken  intire  possessioa  of  the  FsoNh 
theatre. 
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CHAP.     IIL 
OF  WIT. 

Wit  is  nothing  but  an  assemblage  of  new  ideas  and  combina- 
tions. Had  we  made  in  any  one  kind  all  tbe  conbinations  pos- 
sible, we  could  in  tbat  species  carry  no  farther  either  our  invention, 
or  our  wit ;  we  might  be  learned,  but  we  could  not  be  witty.  It 
is  then  evident,  that  if  there  were  no  discoveries  to  be  made,  all 
would  be  science,  and  wit  would  be  impossible  :  for  we  should 
have  ascended  up  even  to  the  first  principles  of  things.  Being 
once  arrived  at  those  general  and  simple  principles,  the  knowledge 
«f  the  facts,  that  had  raised  us  to  them,  would  be  no  more  than 
a  fnvolous  science,  and  all  the  libraries  filled  with  these  facts  would 
become  useless.  We  should  then  possess  all  the  materials  of  poli- 
tics and  legislation,  that  is,  have  extracted  from  all  histories  the 
small  number  of  principles,  which  being  proper  to  preserve  among 
mankind  the  greatest  equality  possible,  would  one  day  give  birth 
to  the  best  form  of  government.  It  would  be  the  same  with 
natural  philosophy,  and  in  general  with  all  the  sciences. 

Then  the  human  understanding,  scattered  in  an  infinite  number 
of  works,  would  be  concentered  by  an  able  hand  in  a  small  volume 
of  principles,  nearly  as  the  spirit  of  the  flowers  diffused  through 
vast  plains,  are,  by  the  art  of  chemistry,  easily  concentered  in  a 
bottle  of  essence. 

Tbe  human  mind,  indeed,  b  in  every  science  very  fiir  from 
having  arrived  at  the  term  here  supposed,  and  I  freely  confess 
that  we  shall  not  soon  be  reduced  to  the  sad  necessity  of  being 
only  learned ;  and  that,  in  short,  thanks  to  human  ignorance,  we 
shall  long  be  permitted  to  have  wit. 

Wit  then  always  supposes  invention.  But  what  difference,  it  is 
asked,  is  there  between  this  kind  of  invention,  and  that  which 
obtains  for  us  the  title  of  a  genius  ?  In  order  to  discover  this,  let 
us   consult  the  public.    In  morality  and  in  politics,   they,  for 
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instance,  honour  with  the  title  of  men  of  genius,  both  M&chiaTel, 
and  the  autlior  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws ;  and  give  the  title  of  men  of 
great  wit  to  Rochefaucaiilt  and  la  Bruyere.  The  only  sensible  dif- 
ference between  these  two  kmds  of  men  is,  that  the  first  treat  of 
the  most  important  subjects,  connect  more  truths  together,  and 
form  a  greater  assemblage  of  them  than  the  second.  Now  the 
union  of  a  greater  number  of  truths,  supposes  a  greater  quantity 
of  combinations,  and  consequently  a  more  uncommon  person. 
Besides  the  pubUc  are  fond  of  seemg  all  the  consequences  that 
can  be  drawn  from  a  principle :  they  ought  then  to  reward  with 
a  superior  title,  like  that  of  genius,  whoever  procures  them  this 
advantage,  by  uniting  an  infinite  number  of  truths  under  the  same 
point  of  view.  Such  is  iu  philosophy,  the  sensible  difference  be- 
tween genius  and  wit. 

In  the  arts,  people  express  by  the  word  talent,  what  in  the 
idencas  b  meant  by  the  word  wit;  or  it  seems  that  the  difierenos 
is  very  small. 

Whoever  either  modeb  lumself  after  the  great  men  who  have 
already  preceded  him  in  the  same  course,  does  not  surpass  them^ 
or  has  not  written  a  certain  number  of  elegant  [ueces,  has  not 
iimde  suflicient  efforts  of  mind,  nor  given  sufficient  proofs  of  inven^ 
tion  to  merit  the  title  of  a  genius.  Consequently  we  place  in  the 
list  of  men  of  talents  or  abilities  Reynard,  Vergier,  Campistroii, 
and  Flechicr ;  while  we  quote  as  men  of  genius  Moliere,  la  Fou<* 
laino,  Conieillc,  and  Bossuet.  I  shall  even  add  on  thb  subject 
lliat  jioople  sometimes  retiise  to  the  author,  the  title  they  grant  to 
the  work.  A  tale,  or  a  tragedy  has  great  success,  and  they  say  of 
these  works  that  they  are  full  of  genius,  without  daring  sometimes 
to  grant  the  title  to  the  author.  In  order  to  obtain  it,  it  is  necessvy 
to  have,  like  Fontaiuo,  in  an  infinite  number  of  small  peices,  the 
value  of  a  j^roat  work  :  or,  like  Comeille  and  Racine,  have  com- 
P'^mmI  a  certain  huuiIht  of  excellent  tragedies. 

The  epic  iHKMn  15,  in  |H>elPk,  the  only  work,  flic  extent  of  which 
sup|H^se5  a  degree  of  attention  and  invention,  iu£cient  to  adorn  ^ 
mJ^n  with  the  title  of  a  ^^nius.  4 
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Tiiere  nnMuns  two  obten'alioos  to  be  made  before  I  conclude 
tils  cbaptcr.  Tbe  first  is,  lliat  in  Uic  oris,  people  give  the  iiume 
«f  wit  ouly  to  lliose,  wbo  beiug  wilbout  a  geuius,  or  talent 
of  one  ItiLid,  Iransfuse  iuto  liieif  wotks  those  of  aaotUer :  sacb 
are,  for  ioslance,  Itic  coiuedics  of  FoRteuelle,  uliicli  being  desti- 
tute of  llie  comic  geniiu  aad  talent,  spaiUed  witli  pliilosopbia 
beauties.  Tlie  second  U,  tliat  inTention  belongs  so  necesiarily  to 
wit,  that  weliave  not  bilherio,  by  Uiy  epiUiets  applicable  to  a  great 
wit,  pointed  out  those  who  have  filled  U5erul  eDijiloynieuls.  that 
did  not  require  iuventiun.  Tbe  sauie  custom,  wbicli  gives  tiie 
epithet  of  good  to  a  judge,  a  receiver  of  the  revenues,  •  or  an 
able  arithmeticiau,  permila  us  to  apply  the  epilltet  of  sublime  to 
the  poet,  the  legblator,  the  geometncian,  aud  the  orator.  Wit 
then  always  supposes  uiveotion.  This  invention,  more  elevated  tu 
genius,  supposes  a  more  extensive  view,  ai)d  consequently  more  of 
that  constancy  and  boldness  of  ehaiacler,  which  strikes  out  new 
paths. 

Such  is  the  difference  between  genius  and  nil,  and  of  the 
^neral  idea  we  ought  to  affix  to  the  lullcr. 

This  difference  being  estublishcd,  I  should  observe,  that  we 
ftre  forced,  by  3  dearth  of  language,  lo  take  this  word  in  a  variety 
of  acceptions,  which  arc  only  distingni^ihed  by  the  epithets  prefixed 
to  the  word  wit.  These  epithets  bemg  always  grecu  by  the  reader, 
or  the  speclulor,  are  constantly  relative  to  the  impression  made 
upon  htm  by  a  certain  kind  of  ideas. 

If  people  have  so  oilen,  and  perhaps  without  success,  treated 
on  this  subject,  it  is  from  their  owl  having  considered  wit  under 
the  same  point  of  view  ;  and  from  their  having  taken  the  epithets 
rctiued,  mawulinc,  sparkling,  &ic.  joinod  to  the  word  wit,  for 
real  and  distinct  (jualilies ;  and,  in  sliurt,  from  their  not  baling 


•  I  do  not  say  dial  good  judge?,  or  good  ifceivers  of  ihe  r 
have  not  wii;  but  only  disi  thoy  have  it  not  in  tliequalily  of  judget. 
or  receivers;  unlets  we  confound  the  ^ualily  of  judge,  with  that  of 
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considered  these  epithets  as  expressmg  the  different  effects  upom 
nSy  and  the  various  species  of  ideas,  and  different  manners  of 
conveying  them.  To  disperse  the  darkness  spread  over  this  sub- 
ject, I  am  going  in  the  following  chapters  to  endeavour  to  deter- 
mine, in  a  clear  manner,  the  different  ideas  that  ought  to  be 
affixed  to  the  epithets  often  united  with  the  word  wit. 


CHAP.  IV. 

OF  REFINED  AND  STRONG  WFT.* 

In  natural  philosophy,  we  give  the  epithet  fine,  or  refiued,  t^ 
what  we  cannot  perceive  without  some  trouble.  In  morality,  that 
is,  in  ideas  and  sentiments,  we  also  give  the  name  of  fine  and  re*- 
fined,  to  what  cannot  be  perceived  without  some  efforts  of  the  mind^ 
and  great  attention. 

The  Miser  of  Moliere  suspects  hb  valet  of  havhig  robbed  hhn, . 
and  not  finding  any  thing  in  his  pockets,  says ;  **  Give  me  whaf 
thou  hast  stolen,  without  searchiog.**  This  speech  of  Harpagooli 
11  fine,  it  b  strongly  characteristic  of  the  miser;  but  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  discover  it  there. 

In  the  opera  of  Isis,  when  the  nymph  lo,  to  soothe  the  com- 
plaints of  Hierax,  asks  him:  **  Arc  your  rivals  better  treated  than 
you  ?  **  Hierax  replies  : 

Le  maldes  mes  rivaux  rCegale  pas  ma  peine. 
La  douce  illusion  d*une  esperance  vaine 
Ne  lesfait  point  torn  her  dufaUe  du  bonheur : 
Aucun  d'euXt  comme  moi^  na  perdu  voire  coeur: 

Comme  eux,  a  voire  humeur  severe 

Je  ne  suis  point  accoutumt'. 

Quel  tourment  de  cesser  de  plaire, 
Lorsqu*on  a  fait  Vessai  du  plaisir  d^eire  aim^  ! 


•  The  title  of  this  chapter  is,  De  f  esprit  Jin,  de  V  esprit  fort. 
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Oh !  what  to  mine,  my  rivals'  pain ! 
Like  me,  they  have  not  hop'd  in  vam ; 
Like  me,  they  have  not  lost  your  love ; 
They  no  such  wretchedness  can  prove. 
Your  scorn  they  only  yet  have  felt. 
While  I  have  hop'd  your  heart  to  melt 
Tormenting  thought !  no  hopes  of  ease, 
Tho'  once  belov'd,  I  cease  to  please ! 

This  sentiment  is  nature ;  it  is  also  fine ;  it  is  concealed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  heart ;  and  it  required  the  eyes  of  a  Quinault  to 
perceive  it  there. 

From  sensations  let  us  pass  to  refined  ideas.    We  understand 
by  a  refined  idea,  a  refined  consequence  drawn  from  a  general 
idea,*    I  say  a  consequence ;  because  an  idea  no  sooner  becomes 
fruitful  in  truths,  than  it  loses  the  name  of  a  refined  idea,  and  is 
called  a  principle,  or  general  idea.    People  say,  the  principles, 
and  not  the  refined  ideas,  of  Aristotle,  Locke,  Newton,  and 
Descartes.    Not  but  that  in  order  to  ascend  like  these  philoso* 
phers,  fi-om  observations  to  observations,  till  we  have  acquired 
general  ideas,  requires  great  delicacy  of  mind,  that  is,  much 
attention.    This  attention,  (let  me  be  permitted  to  observe  by  the 
way),  is  a  microscope  which  enlarges]  objects,  without  deforming 
them,  makes  us  perceive  an  infinite  number  of  resemblances  and 
differences,  invisible  to  the  eye  that  is  not  attentive.     Wit  of 
every  kind  is  properly  no  more  than  an  effect  of  the  attention. 

But  not  to  ramble  from  my  subject,  I  shall  observe,  that  every 
idea  and  every  sentiment,  the  discovery  of  which  supposes  that  an 
autlior  has  great  delicacy  of  thought,  and  much  attention,  will 
not  receive  the  name  of  refined,  if  this  sentiment,  or  this  idea, 
be  exmuited  upon  the  stage,  or  delivered  in  a  simple  and  natural 
manner ;  for  the  public  do  not  give  the  name  of  refined,  to  what 
they  understand  without  any  effort  qf  the  mind.    They  never 


*  Fentenelle*«  works  furnish  a  thousand  examples  of  thi#. 
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pomt  gat  by  the  epitliets  they  unite  with  the  word  wit,  any  fthin^ 
fkrther  than  the  impressions  made  upon  them,  by  the  ideas  and 
sentiments  presented  to  them. 

This  being  considered^  we  understand  by  a  refined  idea,  an 
idta  which  escapes  the  penetration  of  nost  readers:  now  it 
escapes  them,  wlien  the  author  skips  over  the  intermediate  ideas, 
necessary  to  make  them  conceive  that  which  he  o^rs  them. 

Such  is  this  sentence,  which  Fontenellc  repeats  so  often:— 
**  People  would  destroy  almost  all  religions,  if  those  who  professed 
them  were  obliged  to  love  one  another.^  A  man  of  wit  easily 
tupphes  the  intermediate  ideas,  which  connect  together  the  two 
propositions  included  in  this  sentence :  f  but  there  are  few  men 
of  wit. 

We  abo  give  the  name  of  refined  ideas  to  those  tliat  are  dressed 
in  obscure,  enigmatical,  and  far-fetched  terms.  We,  in  general, 
affix  the  epitliet  fine,  less  to  the  species  of  ideas^  than  to  the  man- 
ner of  eitpressing  them. 

In  the  enlogium  on  Cardinal  Dubois,  when  ^peaking  of  die  cn^ 


*  That  which  may  be  true  of  a  false  Tcligion,  is  not  applicaUe  to 
man,  which  oomrnands  as  to  love  our  neighbour. 

t  It  is  the  same  with  this  other  phrase,  used  by  M.  de  FonteneUe : 
*'  In  writing,*'  says  he,  «I  have  always  endcavouiied  to  understand  my* 
self.**  Few  men  really  comprehend  the  force  of  this  sentence.  Thcj 
do  not,  like  him,  perceive  all  the  Importance  of  a  precept,  the  obser« 
vation  of  which  is  so  difficult.  Without  mentioning  people  of  ordinary 
understandings,  among  such  men  as  Malebranche,  Leibnitz,  and  tht 
greatest  philosophers,  how  many  are  there  who,  for  want  of  making 
use  of  this  sentence,  have  not  endeavoured  to  understand  themselves, 
to  de-compound  their  principles,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  simple  and 
clear  propositions,  which  they  cannot  perform  without  knowing 
whether  they  do,  or  do  not  understaiul  themselves  ?  They  have  support- 
ed themsehes  on  these  vague  principles,  the  obscurity  of  which  must 
be  always  suspected  by  every  one  who  has  Fontenelle's  words  habitually 
present  to  his  mind.  For  want  of  having,  If  I  may  use  the  term,  dug 
into  the  virgin  earth,  the  immense  edifice,  of  their  system  has  simk  Uk 
proportion  as  they  have  raised  it. 
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ht  tobk  of  tlie  education  of  the  Duke  of  OrieanSy  M.  de  Fonte« 
nelle  says,  «<  That  this  pielatie  had  labotued  erery  day  to  rende' 
himself  useless ;"  it  is  to  the  obscurity  of  the  expressioo,  that  tha 
sentence  owiss  its  refihement. 

In  the  opera  of  Thetis^  when  that  goddess,  to  rcTttge  herself  6i 
Peleus,  whom  she  believes  uhfaithful,  says  : 

Hon  ccBur  s*est  engage  sous  tapparance  vaini 

Desfeux  que  tu  fetgnis  pour  mot ; 
Maisje  veux  Ven  punir^  en  m'imposant  la  peine 

D'en  aimer  un  autre  que  toi ; 

My  heart  was  obtained  by  the  settiblance  ta!ii» 

Of  the  passion  thou  fbigtledst  for  me ; 
But  to  punish  myself,  I  will  sufier  the  pahi 

Of  ioting  another  like  thee ; 

it  is  still  certain  that  this  idea,  and  all  the  ideas  of  this  kmd,  owe 
the  name  of  refined,  which  is  commonly  given  them,  to  the  enig- 
matical turn  in  which  they  make  their  appearance,  and  conse- 
quently, to  a  small  effort  of  mind  required  to  comprehend  them. 
Now  an  author  writes  only  to  be  ndderstood :  every  thing  then  in 
the  style  which  renders  him  obscure,  i^  a  fault ;  and  all  refined 
turns  of  expression  are  therefore  blameable ;  *  we  should  then  be 

*  I  am  very  sensible  that  refined  turns  have  their  admirers.  What 
every  body  Easily  understands,  say  they,  every  body  believes  they  them- 
selves could  have  said ;  clearness  of  expression  is  therefore  a  want  of 
address  in  the  author,  who  ou^t  always  to  spread  some  clouds  over 
his  thoughts.  Flattered  by  piercing  this  cloud,  which  is  impenetrable 
to  common  readers,  and  with  perceiving  truth  through  the  obscurity  of 
the  expression,  a  thousand  men  praise  with  so  much  the  more  enthu- 
siasm this  manner  of  writing,  as  under  the  pretence  of  making  an 
culogium  on  the  author,  they  make  one  on  their  own  penetration ;  this 
fact  is  certain.  But  I  maintain,  that  we  ought  to  depise  such  praises, 
and  resist  the  desire  of  deserving  thenu  Is  a  thought  finely  expressed? 
there  are  at  first  few  men  who  understand  it  ;  but  at  length  it  is  jgenc- 
rally  understood.    Now  as  soon  as  the  enigma  of  the  expression  is  di«- 
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more  attentive  to  give  a  simple  and  natural  turn  to  an  idea»  ia 
proportion!  as  that  idea  is  more  refiued,  and  may  more  easily  escape 
the  notice  of  the  reader. 

Let  us  now  affix  our  attention  on  the  kind  of  wit  expressed  by 
the  epithet  strong. 

A  strong  idea,  b  one  that  is  interesting  and  proper  to  make 
a  lively  impression.  This  impression  may  either  be  produced  by 
the  idea  itself,  or  tlie  manner  in  which  it  is  expressed.  * 

A  very  common  idea,  delivered  in  a  striking  expression,  or  image^ 
may  make  a  very  strong  impression  upon  us.  The  abbot  Cartaut, 
comparing  Virgil  to  Lucan  says ;  "  Virgil  is  only  a  priest  raised  in 
the  midst  of  the  grimaces  of  the  temple ;  the  sniveling,  hypocri- 
tical, and  devout  character  of  his  hero,  dishonours  the  poet ;  his 
enthusiasm  seems  to  be  kindled  by  the  flame  of  the  lamps  suspen- 
ded before  the  altars ;  while  tlie  bold  enthusiasm  of  Lucan  b  set 
on  fire  by  the  lightning."  What  strikes  us  forcibly,  is  what  is  un- 
dentood  by  the  epithet  strong.  Now  the  great  and  strong  have 
this  in  common,  that  they  make  a  lively  impressk>n  upon  us,  and 
hence  they  are  often  confounded. 

To  fix  clearly  the  different  ideas  that  ought  to  be  formed  of 
grandeur  and  strength,  I  shall  separately  consider  the  meaning  of 
^hese  tenns,  first,  in  ideas;  secondly,  in  images;  and,  thirdly^ 
in  sentiments. 

A  grand  idea  is  one  that  is  generally  interestmg :  but  the  ideas 
of  tliis  kind  are  not  always  those  that  affect  us  in  the  most  lively 
manner.  The  axioms  of  tlie  Portico,  or  tlie  Lyceum,  though 
iutercsing  to  all  mankind  in  gencrdl,  and  consequently  to  the  Athe- 


covcrcd,  this  thought  is  by  men  of  sense  reduced  to  its  intrinsic  value, 
and  placed  much  below  it  by  men  of  moderate  abilities  :  ashamed  of 
iheirwantof  penetration,  they  always  look  upon  it  with  an  unjust 
contempt,  to  revenge  the  adront  done  to  their  sagacity,  by  the  fineness 
of  the  turn. 

*  In  Persia  they  represent  the  unequal  powers  of  different  poets,  by 
the  epithets  painters  and  sculptors ;  and  therefore  say,  a  poet-paintcr>  a 
poet-sculptor. 
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nians ;  must  not,  however,  have  made  so  great  an  impression  upon 
them  as  the  speech  of  Demosthenes,  when  that  orator  reproached 
them  for  their  cowardice.  "  You  ask  one  another,  said  he,  b 
Philip  dead  1  Well,  of  what  importance  is  it  to  you,  Athenians, 
whether  he  be  dead  or  living  ?  When  heaven  shall  have  delivered 
you,  you  yourselves  will  soon  be  another  Philip."  If  the  Athe- 
nians were  more  struck  at  the  speech  of  their  orator,  than  at 
the  discoveries  of  their  philosophers,  it  was  because  Demosthenes 
presented  them  with  ideas  more  suitable  to  their  present  situation, 
and  consequently  those,  in  which  they  were  more  immediately 
concerned. 

Now  the  men,  who  are  in  general  only  sensible  of  the  present 
moment,  will  be  always  affected  in  a  more  lively  manner  by  this 
kind  of  ideas,  than  with  those,  which  on  account  of  their  bemg 
grand  and  general,  belong  less  immediately  to  the  situation  in 
which  they  are  placed. 

Thus  those  pieces  of  eloquence  proper  to  fill  the  soul  with  emo- 
tion, and  those  orations  so  strong,  because  they  discuss  the  actual 
interest  of  a  state,  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  of  such  extensive  and 
durable  use,  as  the  discoveries  of  a  philosopher,  which  are  equally 
•uited  to  all  times  and  places. 

In  relation  to  ideas,  the  only  difference  between  the  great  and 
the  strong  is,  that  the  one  is  more  generally,  and  the  otlier  more 
warmly  interesting.* 

Does  the  enquiry  relate  to  those  beautiful  images,  those  descri])- 
tions,  or  those  pictures,  intended  to  strike  the  imagination  1  Tlie 
strong  and  the  great  have  this  m  common,  that  they  present  to 
us  grand  objects. 

Tamerlane  and  Cartouche  were  two  robbers,  one  of  whom  ra- 
vaged the  world  with  four  hundred  thousand  men,  and  the  other 


*  People  sometimes  say  of  a  method  of  reasoning,  that  it  is  strong; 
but  this  is  when  it  relates  to  something  in  which  they  interest  them- 
selves.   Thus  we  do  not  give  this  name  to  geometrical  dsmooitrations 
which  of  all  reasonings  are  doubdcss  the  strongest. 
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with  four  liundrcd ;  the  tint  allracti  our  icspect,  aud  the  lut  our 
contempt.  * 

What  I  say  of  morals  I  apply  to  physics.  Eveiy  thiog  which 
ia  iU  own  nature  is  little,  or  becomes  such  on  being  coin^Nued 
with  tho»e  that  are  great,  makes  scarcely  any  impression  upoa  US. 

Let  Alexander  be  paiiUcd  iii  ibe  most  heroic  attitude  at  the  ao- 
lucot  when  he  ruihe*  on  ibc  enemy,  il"  tlic  iuiagioalion  place*  »X 
the  side  of  tiic  hero  one  of  those  sons  of  war.t  which  growiog 
tveryyear  acubitincircuiufercaw,  and  three  or  four  in  height, 
night  heap  Osw  upon  I'elion  ;  Alcsamlei  is  no  more  than  a  pretty 
puppet,  and, his  fury  Iwcomes  ridiculous. 

But  thoUf;h  the  'iUoag  ia  nWays  grand,  the  grand  ia  twt  ajways 
strong.  A  decuraliou,  oilliet  of  the  Wsiplc  of  the  DeiitiDic%  or  9 
lieavenly  feslival,  may  bo  grand,  and  even  sublime:  butitwil^af^ 
feet  at  less  strongly  thaa  a  description  of  Tartarus,  the  pictute 
of  the  GI017  (if  Uie  Saiiils  does  not  astonish  Ui«  iuaginatioa  so 
much  aj)  the  Last  judgment  of  Michael  .^ngelo. 

Tile  stiong  is  then  produced,  by  tlie  gmnd  united  lo  tlw  leai> 
ble.  Now  if  all  men  luc  more  senuhle  of  paio  than  of  pleapuM ; 
If  violent  pain  sili-uccs  every  agreeable  senaalJon,  while  &  lively 
pleasure  cannot  stifie  within  ua  the  aciualion  of  violeul  paii^  the 
strong  must  make  s  more  wmm  impression,  and  we  must  be 
more  struck  with  the  picture  of  Hell,  than. tlib  one  of  Olyiapiu. 

In  regaid  to  pleasure,  imagination  excited  by  ifaje  desire  of  the 
greatest  hairiness  is  always  inventive,  and  some  cban&s  in 
Olympns  are  always  wanting. 

Does  the  subject  require  the  terrible  ?  Im^ioatioo  baa  not  the 
same  interest  in  the  invention  of  scenes  of  horror,  thu  is  less  dif- 
ficult :  Hell  is  alwa}-£  sufficiently  tcrritilc. 


*  Every  thing  bccome»  ridiculous  without  urenglh,  and  erery  thing 
is  ennobled  with  it.  What  a  difference  is  there  between  the  rogueiv  of  a 
tmugglei,  und  that  of  Cbailct  V.F 

t  In  llie  eyes  of  ihit  same  giam,  thotCtuar  who  s«d  of  hinudf,  fni, 
mi',  "id,  1  nd  wIumc  eonqucsti  were  io  rapid,  would  appcic  lo  craial 
flpOQ  tb«  «aiib,  with  [be  tjuwaets  of  a  slu  fab,  01  a  uiaiL 
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Sucb,  Id  decoialktns  and  poetical  descriptions,  is  ilie  difference 
between  tbe  great,  aud  tlie  strong.  Lei  us  now  examine,  wbedier 
in  dramatic  pictures,  and  tiie  punting  of  the  passions,  we  aball 
not  find  tlie  same  difieieuce  between  ibeic  two  kinds  of  nit. 

In  ttBgedy  van  give  liic  name  of  atroBg  to  cvctji  passion,  to 
evety  seoliwent  lltat  afiects  us  furcilfly ;  tbal  is,  to  all  tbo&e  of 
vhicli  the  spcclutor  ma>  be  tbe  sport,  or  the  victim. 

No  Irody  is  sheltered  from  the  stroke  of  icvcnce  and  jealousy. 
Tbe  scene  of  Atreus,  who  itrcsentsbis  brother  Tbvestcs  willi  a 
cup  filled  with  the  blood  of  bia  toa;  the  fury  of  Rhadiuuislus, 
who,  to  deliver  tbe  chariBS  a(  Zenobia  from  the  lascivious  lookt 
of  ibe  conqueror,  drags  her  bleeding  iota  the  Aiaxi«,  affords  two 
pictures,  which,  in  tbe  opinion  of  every  one,  are  more  terrible 
llian  that  of  an  ambitious  niaa  seated  on  the  tbrou^  of  his  muter. 

In  tbis  hut  picture,  a  private  peHon  sees  no  danger  that  caa 
bappen  to  hiNKeU*.  Noue  of  tbe  spectiUor^  arc  monarclu :  the 
misfortunes  frequently  occasioned  by  revululions  are  nut  so  Imtni- 
nent  as  to  slike  terror.  Tbe  spectator  must  then  consider  sucb  a 
sight  wiljt  pleasure.*  Tliis  spectacle  cbatnu  sotat  by  kiting  them 
see,  in  the  most  elevated  lanlu,  tlie  instabiUty  of  happiness 
which  creates  a  certain  equaJity  among  all  coadilioas,  and  con- 
forts  tlie  tower  class  for  the  inferiority  of  their  state.  It  ple^set 
the  others  by  daltering  their  incoustsncy:  an  incoustancy,  wUch 
being  founded  nn  the  desire  of  bettering  tbeii  condition,  makes 
the  hope  of  a  more  liappy  state  glitter  in  Ibeir  eyes,  by  tiic  over* 
throw  of  enures,  and  sbetn  them  a  possibility,  as  a  possibility 
It.  in  short,  deligbls  most  men  bjthegrandeurof  Uie  pit^ 
tiire  it  represents,  and  by  their  being  tbrced  to  interest  tbemselTei 

•  To  ihis  cause,  we  ought.  In  part,  to  refer  ihe  adniiralion  conceived 
for  those  Mourges  of  the  earth  ;  for  ihoic  warriors  whose  valour  over- 
isempifesi  and  chvigcs  the  face  of  tbe  world.  We  read  their  his- 
tory with'  pleasure ;  but  we  rejoice  tlut  we  weie  not  bom  in  their  line. 
It  is  with  thcu  conquerors  as  with  those  black  clouds  sKe^ed- with 
lightning,  the  thunder  of  which  darting  fMin  ihem,  roan  and  terxb  the 
ml  rock*.  Seen  near,  the  tight  fi«9U»ut  with-Uiror-;  seen  at 
jt  difiaiw*  it  fills  *t  with.  vliBin;Uaii> 
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in  the  fate  of  the  hero  virtuous  and  worthy  of  esteem,  placed  by 
the  poet  on  the  stage.  The  desire  of  happiness  which  always 
makes  us  consider  esteem  as  the  means  of  being  more  happy, 
creates  in  us  a  kind  of  identity  with  such  a  personage ;  this  identity 
is  the  more  perfect,  and  we  interest  ourselves  so  much  the  more 
warmly  in  the  happiness,  or  unhappiuess,  of  a  great  man,  in  pro- 
portion as  tliat  great  man  appears  to  us  more  worthy  of  esteem  ; 
that  is,  as  his  ideas  and  sentiments  are  more  analogous  to  our  own. 
Eveiy  one  acknowledges  m  a  hero,  the  sentiment  with  which  he 
himself  is  affected.  This  pleasure  is  the  greater,  when  the  hero 
plays  the  greatest  part ;  when  he,  like  liannibal,  Sylla,  Sertorius, 
and  Caesar,  triumphs  over  a  people,  on  whose  destiny  that  of 
the  earth  depends. 

Objects  always  strike  us  in  proportion  to  their  grandeur.  If 
we  represent  on  the  stage  the  consphracy  of  the  O^ioese,  and 
that  of  Rome ;  if  we  trace  with  a  hand  equally  bold^  the  chuio- 
ten  of  the  count  Fieschi  and  CatiUne ;  if  we  give  them  the  same 
force,  the  same  couiage,  the  same  spirit,  and  the  same  elevation : 
I  say,  that  the  bold  Catiline  will  gain  almost  the  whole  of  our  ad- 
miration ;  the  grandeur  of  his  enteiprize  will  be  reflected  on  his 
character,  and  render  him  great  in  our  eyes,  and  our  illusion  will 
make  us  even  desire  his  happiness. 

In  fact,  we  shall  alwa}'s  believe  ourselves  the  more  happy,  as  we 
shall  be  more  powerful,  as  we  shall  reign  over  a  great  number  of 
people,  as  more  men  will  have  an  interest  in  preventing  and  satis- 
fying our  desires,  and  as  by  l>eing  the  only  persons  free  upon 
earth,  we  shall  be  surrounded  by  a  universe  of  slaves. 

Tliese  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  pleasures  we  receive 
from  the  painting  of  ambition,  of  that  passion  which  obtains  the 
name  of  great  only  from  the  great  changes  it  produces  on  the  earth. 

Though  love  has  sometimes  occa;»ioiicd  the  like;  though  it 
decided  the  battle  of  Actium  in  favour  of  Octavius;  though,  in 
an  age  nearer  to  our  own,  it  has  opened  the  ports  of  Spain  to 
the  Moors ;  and  though  it  has  successively  overturned  and  raised 
an  infinite  number  of  thrones ;  these  great  revolutions  are  not, 
however,  so  much  tJicncccssarv  effects  of  love  as  thev  are  of  ambitioa. 
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Thus  the  desire  of  grandeur,  and  the  love  of  our  country, 
ivhich  last  may  be  considered  as  a  more  virtuous  ambition,  have 
always  received  the  name  of  great,  preferable  to  all  the  other 
passions:  a  name,  which  being  conferred  on  the  heroes  inspired 
by  these  passions,  has  been  at  length  given  to  Comeille,  and  the 
celebrated  poets,  who  have  painted  them.  Whence  I  observe 
that  the  passion  of  love  is  not  less  difficult  to  paint  tlnm  that  of 
ambition.  To  manage  the  character  of  Phaedra  with  as  much 
address  as  Racine  has  done,  certainly  requires  as  many  ideas  and 
combinations,  and  as  much  wit,  as  to  trace  in  Rodogune  the 
character  of  Cleopatra.  The  name  of  great,  then,  depends  less 
on  the  ability  of  the  painter,  than  on  the  choice  of  hb  subject. 

It  follows  from  what  I  have  said,  that  if  men  are  more  sensible 
of  pain  than  of  pleasure,  the  objects  of  fear  and  terror  must,  with 
respect  to  ideas,  pictures,  and  passions,  affect  them  more  strongly 
than  objects  formed  for  the  general  astonishment  and  admiration. 
The  great  is  then,  in  every  kind,  that  which  universally  strikes ; 
and  tlie  strong,  that  which  makes  a  less  general,  but  more  lively 
impressio.i. 

Tlie  discovery  of  the  compass,  b,  without  dispute,  of  more 
general  use  to  mankind,  than  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy ;  but 
thb  last  b  infinitely  more  important,  with  respect  to  the  nation 
where  the  conspiracy  b  formed. 

The  idea  of  strength  being  once  determined,  I  shall  observe, 
that  men  being  only  able  to  communicate  their  ideas  by  words,  if 
the  strength  of  the  expression  is  not  answerable  to  that  of  the 
thought,  however  strong  that  thought  may  be,  it  will  always  ap- 
pear weak,  at  least  to  those  indued  with  a  vigour  of  mind  sufficient 
to  supply  the  faintness  of  an  expression. 

Now  to  give  strength  to  a  thought,  it  b  necessary,  first,  that  it 
should  be  expressed  in  a  clear  and  precise  manner:  every  idea 
clothed  in  an  ambiguous  expression,  b  an  object  perceived  through 
a  fog ;  the  impression  is  not  dbtinct  enough  to  be  strong.  Se- 
condly, It  b  necessary  that  thb  thought  should,  if  possible,  be 
represented  by  an  image,  and  that  the  unage  be  exactly  suited  to 
the  thought,  4 
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In  fact,  if  all  our  ideas  ate  presetiteil  bjr  oiir  sciuatio&s,  vt  OOgfat 
lo  coDTty  oiir  ideas  \o  atUec  aittt  by  Ike  senses;  and  eu  I  baw 
laid  in  the  chapter  on  Ima»iitation.  to  speak  to  the  e^e«,  in  otder 
lo  be  nod  erst  ood  by  the  mbid. 

To  strike  tis  strongly,  it  h  not  even  enougb  thai  an  image  be 
juit  and  exactly  adapted  to  an  idea :  ft  must  be  great  wilbont 
bciiig  gigantic:  'such  is  tbe  image  employed  by  tlie  immortal 
author  of  Die  5[^rit  of  Laws,  uheu  lie  compares  tyrants  tu  the 
lavages,  wlio,  witb  an  a\  in  (heir  hand  cut  down  tbc  tree,  (then 
liiey  would  gather  the  fruil. 

II  is  also  necessBiy,  that  (his  f^and  image,  ihould  be  new.  or 
It  ItMt  presented  under  a  new  aspect.  It  is  Ule  surprise  exdtcd  by 
its  novelty,  which  fixing  our  whole  attention  on  an  idea,  gives 
lime  to  make  a  stronger  impression  upon  us. 

We,  in  short,  attain  tbe  last  degree  of  perfection  in  this  kind, 
when  tbe  image  under  which  we  present  an  Idea  la  in  motion. 
The  moving  picture  is  always  to  be  preferred  to  a  picture  of  an 
object  at  rest ;  it  excites  in  us  more  sensations,  and  consequently 
makes  a  more  lively  impression.  Wc  are  le^is  struck  with  the 
the  calm  air,  than  with  a  tempest. 

It  is  then  to  the  imagination,  than  an  author  owes,  in  part,  tlie 
strength  of  his  expression  ;  by  its  assistance,  be  transmits  into  tfa« 
soul  of  his  readers,  all  the  fire  of  bis  thoughts.  If  the  English 
b  lliis  respect,  attribute  lo  themselves  a  gteat  superiority  over  us, 
Ihcy  owe  this  advantage  lesn  to  the  peculiar  strength  of  their  lan- 
guage, than  to  the  form  of  their  government.  People  always  uie 
strength  of  expression  in  a  free  stale  ;  where  men  conceive  the 
most  noble  thoughts,  and  may  express  them  with  as  mtich 
boldness  as  they  conceive  them.  Tfab  is  not  the  case  in  mo- 
narchies :  in  these  countries,  tlie  interest  of  certain  bodies,  that 
of  some  men  m  power,  and  more  frequently  still,  fiilse  and  little 
'Till:  excesiite  greatness  of  an  image,  sometimes  Tenders  it  riilicu- 
Idui.  When  ihe  piaimiit  says,  "  that  die  mountains  ikippeil  Uke  nuns," 
this  gmnd  image  makes  but  a  small  impression  upon  us,  because  there 
are  few  men  whose  imaginations  are  sulEcentlyilinng,  loformaduT 
and  lively  picture  of  mounuins  skipping  iiboul  like  sheep. 
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politics,  oppose  these  flights  of  genius.  Whoever  in  these  go* 
vernments  conceives  grand  ideas,  is  often  forced  to  conceal 
them,  or  at  least  to  enervate  their  strength  by  ambiguous,  enig» 
matical,  and  weak,  expressions.  Thus  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Abb^  de  Gausco,  says,  speaking  of  th« 
author  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  "  It  is  a  pity  that  the  president 
Montesquieu,  doubtless  restrained  by  the  fear  of  the  ministry^ 
has  not  had  the  courage  to  speak  out.  We  perceive  upon  the 
whole,  what  he  thinks  on  certain  subjects ;  but  he  does  not 
express  himself  with  sufficient  clearness  and  strength :  w« 
should  have  better  known  what  he  thought,  if  he  had  com- 
posed it  at  London,  and  had  been  born  in  England/' 

This  want  of  strength  in  expression  does  not  however  pro- 
ceed from  a.  want  of  genius  in  the  nation.  Every  thing  that 
appears  trifling  to  those  in  place,  is  with  disdain  abandoned 
to  genius  :  I  may  cite  a  thousand  proofs  of  this  truth.  What 
force  of  expression  is  there  in  some  of  Bossuet's  orationsi  and 
in  some  of  the  scenes  of  Mahomet !  a  tragedy  which,  notwith- 
standing the  criticisms  made  upon  it,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
finest  works  of  the  celebrated  M.  de  Voltaire. 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  passage  from  the  abb6  Cartoot,  full 
of  that  strength  of  expression,  of  which  it  has  been  thooght 
that  our  language  is  not  capable.  He  there  discovers  tb« 
causes  of  the  superstition  of  the  Egyptians. 

'*  How  could  this  people  avoid  being  highly  superstitious? 
Egypt,  says  he,  was  the  country  of  enchantment;  imaginatioo 
was  there  perpetually  struck  by  the  grand  machines  of  the 
marvelous,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  knights  of  terror  and 
admiration.    The  prince  was  an  object  of  astonishment  and 
fear,  like  the  thunder  which  gathers  in  the  depths  of  the 
clouds,  and  seems  there  to  roll  with  greater  grandeur  and  ma* 
jesty :   it  was  from  the  most  retired  part  of  his  labyrinths  and 
his  palace,  that  the  monarch  dictated  his  will.      The  kings 
never  shewed  themselves  without  the  terrifying  and  formida* 
ble  apparatus  of  a  power  sprung  from  a  divine  original.     The 
death  of  the  kings  was  an  apotheosis :  the  earth  sank  under  the 
weight  of  their  mausoleums.     Sy  these  powerful  gods,  Egypt 
was  covered  with  superb  obelisks,  filled  with  wonderful  inscrip« 
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lions,  and  with  enormoas  pyramids,  whose  summits  were  lost 
in  the  air:  by  these  beneficent  gods  those  lakes  were  formed 
which  secured  Egypt  against  the  inundations  of  nature. 

"  More  formidable  than  the  throne  and  its  monarchs,  the 
temples  and  their  pontiffs  still  farther  imposed  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Egyptians.  In  one  of  these  temples  was  the  colossus 
of  Serapis*  No  mortal  dared  to  approach  it.  To  the  duration 
of  this  colossus  was  connected  that  of  the  world :  whoever  had 
broken  this  talisman,  would  have  replunged  the  earth  into  its 
first  chaos.  No  bounds  were  set  to  credulity  ;  every  thing  in 
Egypt  was  enigma,  wonder,  and  misery.  All  the  temples  gave 
oracles ;  all  the  caverns  belched  forth  horrible  bowlings;  every 
where  were  seen  trembling  tripods,  the  Pythia  in  a  rage,  vic- 
tims, priests,  and  magicians,  who»  invested  with  the  power  of 
the  gods,  were  entrusted  with  their  vengeance. 

'*  The  philosophers,  armed  against  superstition,  rose  up 
against  it:  but,  soon  engiiged  in  the  labyrinth  of  too  abstracted 
metaphysics,  disputes  divided  their  opinions;  interest  and 
fimaticihm  took  advantage  of  it,  and  produced  the  chaos  of  their 
different  systems;  froni  thence  sprang  the  poippous  mysteries 
of  Isis,  Osiris,  and  Horus.  Then»  covered  with  the  mysterious 
and  sublime  darkness  of  theology  and  religion,  the  imposture 
wa)i  undiscoyerjed.  If  some  Egyptians  perqaived  it,  by  the 
glimmering  uncertain  light  of  doubt,  revenge,  always  suspended 
over  the  head  of  the  indiscreet,  shut  their  eyes  to  the  light,  and 
their  mouths  to  the  truth.  Even  the  kings,  who,  in  order  tp 
shelter  themselves  from  all  insult,  had  at  first  in  concert  with 
the  priests,  raised  up  about  the  throne  terror,  superstition,  and 
the.  phautoms  in  their  train;  the  kings,  I  say,  were  themselves 
terrified  at  them*  and  soon  entrusted  the  temples  with  the 
sacred  depositum  of  the  young  pfinces ;  fatal  epocha  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  Egyptian  priests!  No  obstacle  could  then  oppose 
their  power.  Their  sovereigns  were  encircled  from  their  in- 
fancy with  the  bandage  of  opinion;  free  and  independent  as 
they  were,  while  they  saw  nothing  in  these  priests  but  cheats 
and  mercenary  enthusiasts,  thev  became  their  slaves  and  vie- 
tims.     The  people,  the  imitators  of  their  kings,  foI|o\yed  their 
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example,  and  all  Egypt  fell  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  pontiff 
and  the  altar  of  superstition.'' 

This  magnificent  picture,  by  the  abb6  Cartout,  proves,  I 
think,  that  the  weakness  of  expression  with  which  we  are  re* 
proached,  and  which  on  certain  occasions  is  visible  in  our  writ- 
ings, cannot  be  attributed  to  a  want  of  natural  genius. 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  A  LUMINOUS,  EXTENSIVEi  AND  PENETRATING,  WIT}  ANDi 

OF  TASTE. 

.  If  we  believe  certain  people,  genius  is  a  kind  of  instinct, 
that  may,  without  the  knowledge  of  him  who  is  possessed  of  it, 
render  him  capable  of  producing  the  greatest  things.  They 
place  this  instinct  much  below  the  light  of  wit,  which  they 
take  for  universal  intelligence.  This  opinion,  supported  by 
some  men  remarkable  for  wit>  is  not  however  yet  adopted  by 
the  public. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  some  conclusions  on  this  subject,  it  is 
necessary  to  attach  clear  ideas  to  the  term,  luminous  wit. 

In  physics  light  is  a  body  which  renders  objects  visible. 
The  light  of  wit  is  then  that  which  renders  our  ideas  visible  to 
common  readers.  It  consists  in  disposing  all  the  ideas  that 
concur  to  prove  a  truth  in  such  a  manner,  that  we  may  easily 
comprehend  them*  The  title  of  luminous  wit  is  then  granted 
by  the  gratitude   of  the  public  to  him  who  enlightens  them. 

Before  M.  de  Fontenelle»  most  of  the  learnedf  afler  having 
scaled  the  sharp  summit  of  the  sciences,  found  themselves  there 
alone,  and  deprived  of  all  caauBunication  with  other  men. 
They  had  not  smoothed  the  road  of  the  sciences,  nor  marked 
out  a  path  for  ignorance  to  walk  in.  Fontenelle,  whom  I  do 
not  consider  here  in  a  light  which  places  him  in  the  rank  of 
men  of  genius,  was,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  the  first  who  esta* 
blished  a  bridge  of  communication  between  learning  and  igno« 
ranee.  He  perceived  that  the  ignorant  themselves  might  re- 
ceive the  seeds  of  all  truths:  but  that,  for  this  purpose,  addrass 
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ought  to  be  used  to  prepare  their  minds  for  it;  that  a  new  Idea, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  is  a  wedge  which  we  cannot  drife  in 
at  the  broad  end,  he  therefore  made  use  of  all  his  endeavours  to 
present  his  ideas  with  the  greatest  clearness;  he  succeeded  in 
this:  the  turf  of  weak  minds  was  suddenly  kiudled,  and  th^ 
gratitude  of  the  public  beUowed  on  him  the  title  of  a  lumi«* 
nous  wit. 

What  must  be  done  to  produce  such  a  prodigy?  Simply  to 
observe  the  progress  of  ordinary  minds :  to  know  that  every 
thing  leads  and  contributes  towards  it ;  that,  in  relation  to  ideas, 
ignorance  is  always  constrained  to  yield  to  the  immense  power 
of  the  insensible  progress  of  light ;  which  I  compare  to  those 
slender  roots,  which,  insinuating  themselves  into  the  crannies 
of  the  rocks,  there  grow,  and  cause  them  to  split.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  perceive,  that  nature  is  only  a  long  chain,  and  that^ 
l^y  the  assistance  of  the  intermediate  ideas,  we  may  raise  minds 
of  nodertte  abilities^  nearer  and  nearer,  till  they  reach  the' 
highest  ideas.* 

The  light  of  wit  it  therefore  only  the  talent  of  bringing 
thoughts  nearer  to '  each  other,  of  oniting  the  ideas,  already 
known,  with  those  that  are  less  known,  and  of  giving  these 
ideas  in  clear  and  determinate  expressions. 

This  talent  is  in  philosophy  what  versification  is  in  poetry. 
All  the  art  of  the  versifier  consists  in  giving  the  thoughts  of 


*  There  is  nolhin<;  that  men  may  not  understand.  However  com- 
pKcated  a  proposition  may  be,  it  is  possible,  by  the  assistaoce  of 
analysis,  to  reduce  it  to  a  number  of  simple  propositions,  and  these 
propositions  will  become  so  evident,  that  a  man  will  be  unable  to 
deny  theui,  without  contradicting  himself,  and  without  saying,  that 
a  thing  may  and  may  not  be  at  the  same  time.  Every  truth  may  be 
broujiht  to  t.iis  couclusion  ;  and,  when  this  is  done,  no  eyes  will  be 
shut  against  the  li'^hl.  But  what  lime  and  obsi^rvation  arc  necessary 
to  carry  the  analysis  to  this  point,  and  to  reduce  for  certain  the  truths 
to  such  simple  propositions  !  This  is  the  labour  of  all  ages,  and  of  all 
men  of  learning,  who  are  constantly  employed  in  the  investigation 
of  truth,  and  uniting  scNcral  ideas,  while  the  public  wait  for  the  sue* 
cess  of  the  discoveries,  in  order  to  seize  the  truths  they  propose. 
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the  poets  with  force  and  hannony ;  all  the  art  of  a  luminoas 
wit  is  in  expressing,  with  great  clearness^  the  ideas  of  the  phi- 
losophers. 

These  two  talents  neither  suppose  nor  exclode  genius  nor  in- 
TentioB.  If  Descartes,  Locke,  Hobbes,  Bacon,  have  this  light 
of  wit  united  to  genius  and  invention,  all  men  are  not  so  happy. 
The  light  of  wit  is  sometimes  only  the  interpreter  of  the  phik>-« 
sophicaJ  genius,  and  the  organ  by  which  it  communicates,  to 
common  minds,  ideas  too  much  above  their  understanding. 

If  people  have  semetimes  confounded  luminous  wit  with 
genius  it  proceeds  from  their  both  eniighteniiig  matnkind,  aad 
their  not  having  folly  perceived  thait  genius  was  the  centre 
and  focus  to  which  this  kind  of  wit  attracts  the  ktminont  ideas 
which  are  reflected  on  the  multitude. 

In  the  sciences,  genius,  like  a  bold  navigator,  searches  for 
and  discovers  unknown  regions^  It  is  the  businessof  the  lumi- 
nous wits,  to  draw  slowly  after  their  steps  the  heavy  mass  of 
common  minds. 

In  the  artfl^  genius,  more  fVee  than  the  light  of  wit,  may  be 
compared  to  a  proud  courser,  thaty  with  a  raprrd  foot,  poshef 
into  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest,  and  bounds  through  the 
thickets  and  over  the  quagmires.  Incessantly  employed  in 
observing  him,  and  wanting  the  activity  to  follow  him  in  his 
course,  the  luminous  wit  waits  at  some  opening,,  there  observes 
him,  and  marks  some  of  the  steps  he  has  imprinted  on  the 
ground ;  but  can  only  fix  on  a  small  number. 

In  fact,  if  in  the  arts,  such  as  eloquence  and  poetry,  a  lumi- 
nous wit  might  give  all  the  fine  rules,  from  the  observation  of 
which  must  resnlt  perfect  poems  or  discourses,  eloquence  and* 
poetry  would  no  longer  be  arts  of  genius  ;  we  should  become 
great  poets,  and  great  orators,  as  we  become  good  arithmeti- 
cians. Genius  alone  can  seize  all  those  fine  rules,  whicll 
secure  its  success.  The  inability  of  the  light  of  wit,  to  dia* 
cover  every  thing,  is  the  cause  of  its  little  success  in  the  very 
art  in  which  it  has  often  given  excellent  precepts.  It  happily 
aecomplishes  some  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  making  w 
good  work,  but  it  omits  the  principal. 
M«de  Fontenelle,  whom  J  quote,  in  order  to  illustrate  this 
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idea  by  an  example,  has  certainly  giv 
That  great  tnaa,  however,  not  having 
treateil  either  of  Tersilication  or  of  Die 
probable,  that,  by  observing  ttie  fine 
•cribeJ,  he  troultl  have  composed  none 


but 


excellent  precepts. 
1  hii  art  of  poetry, 
•S  '""e  passions  it  ia 
vi  that  he  has  pre- 

;edie«. 


It  follows  from  the  diili-'rence  vslabliiihed  between  genius 
and  the  light  of  wit,  thai  the  human  race  is  not  ubiigcil  to  the 
latter  for  any  iliKoverie*,  and  that  luminous  wit  dous  not  ex- 
tend to  the  bounds  of  our  ideas. 

This  kind  of  wit  is  then  only  a  latent,  &  method  of  convey- 
ing, in  a  clear  manner,  our  ideas  to  others.  Upuii  whicb,  I 
■hall  observe,  that  all  men,  who  would  concentrate  themsctres 
in  one  art,  and  express  with  clearnesj  only  the  principles  of 
tliat  art;  as  for  instance,  music  or  painting,  would  not  be 
reckoned  among  the  luminous  wits. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  title,  it  was  n«cestary,  either  to  dif- 
fuse light  upon  something  extremely  interetting,  or  apon  s 
number  of  difl'erent  subjects.  What  is  called  light,  always 
supposes  extensive  knowledge.  Tbis  kind  of  wit  ought,  for 
this  reason,  to  impose  even  on  men  of  learning,  and  in  conver- 
sation have  the  advantage  over  genius. 

Let  one  of  these  luminous  wits  be  placed  in  an  assembly  of 
men,  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  the  diflerent  arts  and  sciences ; 
if  be  speak  of  painting  to  a  poet,  of  philosophy  to  a  painter, 
or  of  sculpture  to  a  philosopber,  be  will  express  bia  principle* 
with  more  precision,  and  exhibit  his  ideal  with  greater  clear- 
ness, than  these  illustrious  men  would  express  ibcm  lo  each 
other,  and  ibence  be  would  obtain  their  esteem.  But  let  this 
man  go,  and  talk  of  painting  to  a  painter,  of  poetry  to  a  poet, 
or  of  philosophy  to  a  philosopher,  and  he  would  appear  no 
more  than  a  person  of  clear  but  limited  understanding,  and 
well  versed  in  common  place.  There  is  only  one  case  in 
which  luminous  and  extensive  wits  may  be  recbuntd  among 
liie  men  of  genius:  that  is,  when  they  are  well  skilled  in  xome 
sciences,  and,  perceiving  the  relations  that  subsist  between 
tbenjr  they  reduce  them  to  their  common  and  more  general 
principles. 

What  I  have  said  establishes  a  sensible  difference  betweea 
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penetrating,  luminous,  and  extemive,  wita:  theaelaiit  cast  arapid 
view  over  an  infinite  number  of  oljects ;  ihe  othen,  on  the 
contrary,  attach  themselve.i  to  few  objects  ;  but  they  dive  to 
the  bottom  of  them;  I  hey  survey  in  depth  the  apace  which 
Ihe  exteniLve  wits  run  over  in  surface.  The  idea  I  affix  to 
the  word  penetrating  agrees  with  its  etymology.  The  pro- 
perty of  this  kind  of  wit  is  to  pierce  into  a  subjectj  but,  if  it 
has  dived  to  a  particular  depth,  it  then  loses  the  name  of  pene- 
trating, and  assume!  that  of  profound. 

"  Profound  wit,  or  the  genius  of  the  sciences,  is,"  rayi  Mr. 
Tormey,  '*  the  art  of  reducing  ideas,  already  distinct,  to  other 
ideas  still  more  simple  and  clear,  till  we  have  the  last  solution 
possible.  Whoever  could  tnow,"  adds  Mr.  Formey,  "  to 
what  a  point  every  man  has  carried  this  analysis,  would  have 
the  gradual  scale  of  the  depth  of  all  minds." 

It  follows  from  this  idea,  that  (he  shortness  of  hfe  will  not 
permit  a  man  to  be  profoundly  skilled  in  many  Kiences  ;  that 
wit  is  less  extensive,  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  penetrating  and 
profound,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  universal  wit. 

In  regard  to  penetrating  wit,  1  observe,  that  the  public  grants 
this  title  only  (o  the  illustrious  men,  who  employ  themselves  in 
the  sciences  in  which  they  are  more  or  less  initiated  ;  such  are 
morality,  politics,  metaphysics,  &c.  With  respect  to  painting 
or  geometry,  a  person  is  considered  as  penetrating  only  by 
those  who  are  proficients  in  that  art  or  science.  The  public, 
too  ignorant  to  set  a  value  on  these  different  kinds  of  penetra- 
tion with  respect  to  the  mind  of  a  particular  person,  judge  cJ 
hit  works,  and  never  apply  to  his  abilities  the  epithet  of  pene- 
trating; they  wait  before  they  praise  him,  till,  by  the  solution  of 
some  difficult  problems,  or  the  drawing  of  some  line  picture,  a 
man  has  deserved  the  title  of  a  great  geometrician  or  a  gr«U 
painter. 

I  shall  add  but  one  word  to  what  I  have  said,  which  i«,  that 
sagacity  and  penetration  partake  of  the  same  nature.  A  per. 
son  appears  endued  wjth  great  sagacity,  when,  having  long  me- 
ditated,  and  had  habiiuaily  present  to  his  mind,  Ihe  subjecU 
most  commonly  treated  of  in  conversation,  hesearches  into  them 
with  viMCilj?.     The  only  difference  between  penetration  sod 
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fagacity  of  mind  is,  that  this  last  supposes  more  quickness  of 
conception,  and  that  the  person  has  more  lately  studied  the 
questions  that  afford  proofs  of  his  sagacity.  A  person  has  so 
much  the  more  sagacity  in  relation  to  any  subject,  as  he  has 
more  profoundly  and  more  lately  been  employed  about  it. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  taste, — the  last  subject  I  propose  to  eza* 
mine  in  this  chapter. 

TastCj  taken  in  its  most  extensive  signification,  is,  in  relation 
to  works,  the  knowledge  of  what  merits  the  esteem  of  mankind. 
Among  the  arts  and  sciences  there  are  some  with  regard  to 
which  the  public  adopt  the  opinion  of  men  of  skill,  and  never 
of  themselves  pronounce  any  judgment;  such  are  geometry 
mechanics,  some  parts  of  natural  philosophy,  and  painting.  In 
these  arts  and  sciences,  the  only  men  of  taste  are  the  persons 
versed  in  them ;  and  taste  is  in  these  various  kinds  only  the 
knowledge  of  the  truly  beautiful. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  those  works  of  which  the 
poblic  are,  or  believe  themselves  to  be,  jadget*  as  poem^ 
vomances,  tragediies,  moral  discourses,  politics,  kc.  In  thes9 
various  kinds  we  ought  not  to  understand  by  the  word  tasto  the 
exact  knowledge  of  that  beauty  proper  to  strike  people  of  all 
ages  and  countries;  but  the  more  particular  knowledge  of 
what  pleases  the  public  in  a  certain  natioo.  There  are  two 
inethods  of  arriving  at  this  knpwlcdge,  and  coniBeqoeotly  two 
different  kinds  of  taste.  One  which  I  shall  call  habitual  taste : 
such  is  that  of  most  players,  who,  by  the  daily  study  of  the 
ideas  and  sentiments  proper  to  please  the  public,  are  rendered 
very  good  judges  of  thi^atrical  works,  and  especially  of  those 
which  resemble  the  pieces  already  publiKhed.  The  other  is  a 
rational  taste,  founded  on  a  [profound  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, and  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  men  endued  with  this 
Jrist  kind  of  la^te  arc  particularly  qualified  to  judge  of  original 
.vorks.  He  wlio  has  only  an  habitual  taste  must  be  void  of  taste 
whenever  he  is  destitute  of  objects  of  comparison.  But  thia 
rational  taste,  which  is  cioubth^ss  superior  to  that  I  call  habitual, 
is  only  acquired,  as  I  have  already  said,  by  long  study  both 
of  the  public  tasie,  and  of  the  art  or  science  in  which  a  person 
pretends  to  the  ii»ie  of  a  man  of  taste.     1  may  then,  by  apply* 
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ing  to  taste,  what  I  have  said  of  wit,  conclude  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  universal  taste. 

The  only  observation  that  remains  on  the  subject  of  taste  is, 
that  illustrious  men  are  not  always  the  best  judges  of  it,  in  that 
very  kind  where  they  have  had  most  success.  What,  it  may 
be  asked,  is  the  cause  of  this  literary  phaenomenon  ?  To  this 
1  reply » it  is  with  great  writers  as  with  great  painters,  each  has 
his  manner.  M.  de  Crebillion,  for  instance,  sometimes  ex* 
presses  his  ideas  with  a  force,  a  heat,  an  energy,  peculiar  to 
himself.  M.  de  Fontenelle  presents  them  with  an  order,  a 
clearness,  and  a  turn,  remarkable  of  his  own;  M.  de  Voltaire  ex* 
presses  them  with  an  imagination)  grandeur,  and  continued 
elegance.  Now  each  of  these  illustrious  men,  necessitated  by 
his  taste  to  consider  his  own  manner  as  the  best,  must,  conse- 
quently, set  a  greater  value  on  the  man  of  moderate  abilities, 
who  seizes  it,  than  on  the  man  of  genius,  who  has  a  taste  of  his 
own.  Hence  arrives  the  different  judgments  often  formed  on 
the  same  work  by  the  celebrated  writers  and  the  public,  who, 
having  no  esteem  for  imitators,  would  have  an  author  be  him* 
self,  and  not  another. 

Thus  the  man  of  wit,  who  has  perfected  his  taste  in  one  kind 
without  having  composed  himself  or  adopted  another's  manner, 
has  commonly  a  surer  taste  than  the  greatest  writers.  No  io- 
terest  puts  him  under  an  illusion,  and  hinders  his  placing 
himself  in  the  same  point  of  view  in  which  the  public  consi« 
ders  and  forms  a  judgment  of  a  work. 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF  A  GENIUS  FOR  WRITING  WITH  ELBGANCE. 

What  pleases  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  is  called  beau- 
tiful* But  to  form  a  more  exact  and  distinct  idea,  perhaps  it 
may  be  necessary  to  examine  what  it  is  in  each  art,  and  even 
in  each  part  of  an  art,  that  constitutes  beauty.  From  this 
examination  we  may  easily  deduce  the  idea  of  a  beauty  com* 
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mon  to  al]  the  arti  and  aciences,  from  whence  we  may  at  length 
form  an  abstract  and  general  idea  of  beauty. 

If  the  public  unite  the  epithet  of  beauty  to  the  productions 
of  the  mind«  these  are  called  works  of  elegance ;  an  elegance 
which  consists  in  beauty.  We  must  not)  however,  affix  to 
this  epithet  the  idea  of  that  true  beauty  of  which  we  have  not 
yet  given  a  clear  de6nition.  It  is  to  works  of  entertainment 
that  we  particularly  give  the  name  of  elegant.  This  kind  of 
genius  is  very  different  from  the  instructive.  Instruction  is 
less  arbitrary:  for  important  discoveries  in  chemistry,  natural 
philosophy,  and  geometry,  equally  useful  to  all  nations,  are 
equally  esteemed.  This  is  not  the  case  with  what  is  produced 
by  a  fine  genius;  the  esteem,  conceived  for  a  work  of  this  kind, 
ought  to  be  differently  modified  among  different  nations,  ac« 
cording  to  the  difference  of  their  manners  and  form  of  govern« 
ment,  and  of  the  progress  which  the  arts  and  sciences  have 
made.  Every  nation  then  attaches  different  ideas  to  the  word 
elegant.  But,  as  there  are  none  where  they  do  not  compoie 
poems,  romances,  theatrical  pieces,  panegyrics,  histories*,  and 
those  works,  iii  short,  which  employ  the  reader  without  fatiga- 
ing  him,  so  there  is  no  nation  where,  at  least  nnder  anoUier 
name,  they  do  not  know  what  we  here  mean  by  the  capacity 
for  elegant  writing. 

Whoever,  in  these  several  kinds,  do  not  attain  to  the  title  of 
a  genius,  is  comprehended  in  the  class  of  elegant  writers,  when 
he  joins  grace  and  elegance  to  a  happy  choice  of  ideas.  Des- 
preaux  said,  speaking  of  the  elegant  Kacinef  "  That  it  was  only 
from  my  taste  for  the  elegance  of  this  author,  that  I  learnt  with 
difficulty  to  make  verses.*'  I  certainly  do  not  adopt  Des* 
preaux's  judgment  pn  Racine ;  but  I  think  I  may  conclude  from 
it,  that  it  is  principally  in  the  clearness,  the  colouring,  the  ex- 
pression, and  in  the  art  of  representing  our  ideas,  that  consists 

*  I  do  not  speak  of  those  histories  written  nith  a  view  of  instruc- 
tion, such  as  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  which,  being  filled  with  profound 
ideas  on  morality  and  politics,  and  not  beiu^  to  be  read  without  some 
efibrts  of  attention,  cannot,  for  this  reason,  be  9o  generally  relished 
and  felt. 
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that  elegance  of  writing  to  which  is  given  the  name  of  beauty, 
only  because  it  pleases,  will  really  please,  and  most  generally 
ought  to  do  so. 

In  fact,  if,  as  M.  de  Vaogelas  remarks^  there  are  more  judges 
of  words  than  of  ideas,  and  if  men  are  in  general  less  sensible 
of  the  justness  of  reasoning  than  of  the  beauty  of  an  expres- 
sion*, it  is  to  the  art  of  expressing  ourselves  well  that  we 
ought  to  affix  the  title  of  elegant  writing. 

Afler  having  stated  this  idea,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  concluded 
that  a  capacity  of  writing  with  elegance  is  no  more  than  the 
art  of  writing  elegantly  upon  nothing,  and  without  a  meaning. 
My  answer  to  this  conclusion  is,  that  a  work,  void  of  sense, 
would  be  only  a  continued  flow  of  harmonious  sounds,  that 
would  obtain  no  esteem  f;  and,  therefore^  the  public  adorns 
with  the  title  of  elegant  writers  only  those  whose  works  are  full  of 
grand,  sublime,  or  interesting,  ideas.  There  is  no  idea  which 
may  be  excluded  from  polite  writing,  if  we  except  those^ 
which,  supposing  too  much  preliminary  study,  are  not  thought 
suitable  to4he  pk>lite. 

I  do  not  pretend,  in  this  answer,  to  cast  any  blemish  on  the 
glory  of  philosophers.  Philosophic  studies,  beyond  all  con« 
tradiction,  suppose  stricter  researches,  closer  reflections,  more 
profound  ideas,  and  even  a  particular  kind  of  life.  In  'the 
world  we  learn  to  express  our  ideas  well ;  but  it  is  in  retirement 
that  we  acquire  them.  We  there  make  an  infinite  number  of 
observations  on  things,  and  in  the  world  we  only  make  them 
on  the  manner  of  expressing  them.     Philosophers  ought  then. 


*  I  ihaH  relate  on  this  subject  a  saying  of  Malherbe.  He  was  on 
his  deatfa*bed,  and  h»  confessor,  to  inspire  him  with  the  greater  fer- 
vour and  resignation,  described  to  him  the  joys  of  heaven,  but  made 
use  of  low  and  mean  expressions.  The  description  being  ended, — 
**  Well,"  said  he  to  the  sick  man,  <*  do  not  you  feel  a  great  desire  to 
enjoy  these  celestial  pleasures  ?"  "  0,  sir,"  replied  Malherbe,  "  tolk 
to  me  no  more  about  them,  your  bad  style  gives  me  a  disgust  to 
them." 

+  A  person  would  not  now  be  quoted  as  a  man  of  wit  for  writing  a 
madrigal  or  a  fonnet. 
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on  account  of  the  depth  of  their  ideas,  to  be  preferred  to  po« 
lite  writers;  bat  from  these  last  are  required  so  many  grace.% 
and  such  elegance,  that  the  necessary  conditions  to  merit  the 
title  of  philosopher,  or  an  elegant  writer,  are,  perhaps,  equally 
difficult  to  be  fu]611ed.  It  appears,  at  least,  that,  in  these  two 
kinds,  illustrious  men  are  equally  rare.  Indeed,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  instruct  and  to  please  at  the  same  time,  what  knowledge 
does  it  require  in  language,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  age !  What 
taste,  always  to  present  ideas  under  an  agreeable  aspect !  What 
studyf  to  dispose  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  most 
lively  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  readers!  What  observa- 
tions, to  distinguish  the  particulars  that  ought  to  be  treated  at 
large,  from  those,  %vhich,  in  order  to  be  felt,  have  only  need 
of  being  presented  !  And  what  art  constantly  to  unite  variety 
to  order  and  clearness ;  and,  as  M.  de  Fontenelle  says,  to  ex* 
cite  the  curiosity  of  the  mind  to  manage  its  laziness,  and  to  pre* 
Tent  its  inconstancy ! 

It  is  here  the  difficulty  of  succeeding,  that  is,  doubtless,  ia 
part,  the  cause  of  the  little  value  polite  writers  commonly  set 
OD  works  of  mere  reasoning.  As  the  man  of  a  contracted  mind 
perceives  in  philosophy  nothing  but  a  heap  of  puerile  and 
mysterious  enigmas,  and  hates  in  philosophers  the  trouble 
it  would  give  him  to  understand  them,  so  the  polite  genius 
treats  them  scarcely  with  greater  favour:  he  also  hates,  in  their 
works,  the  dryness  and  stiffness  of  instruction.  Too  much  em- 
ployed about  writing  well,  and  less  solicitous  about  sense*  than 
about  the  elegance  of  the  phrase,  he  acknowledges  only  those 
to  be  good  thoughts,  where  the  ideas  are  happily  expressed.— 
The  least  obscurity  shocks  him.  lie  is  ignorant  that  a  profound 
idea,  however  clearly  it  is  expressed,  will  be  always  unintel- 
ligible to  common  readers,  when  they  cannot  reduce  it  to  such 

*  Xolhiao^  can  be  more  disagreeable  to  a  person  who  does  not  ex- 
press himself  happily,  than  to  be  judged  by  the  elegant  writers,  or 
even  the  half-wits.  They  make  no  account  of  his  ideas,  and  only 
judge  of  his  words.  How  superior  soever  he  may  really  be  to  those 
who  treat  him  as  weak,  he  will  never  reform  their  judgment,  and,  ia 
their  opinion,  be  will  always  pass  for  a  fooL 
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propositions  as  arc  extremely  simple;  and  that  it  is  with  these 
profound  ideas  as  with  the  pure  and  limpid  waters,  which  by 
their  depth  always  lose  their  transparency. 

Besides,  among  the  elegant  writers,  there  are  some  who,  be- 
ing the  secret  enemies  of  philosophy,  countenance  the  opinion 
of  men  of  limited  understandings.  The  dupes  of  a  little  ridi. 
culous  vanity,  they,  in  this  respect,  adopt  popular  errors ;  and 
without  esteem  for  the  justness,  profoundness,  and  novelty  of 
the  thoughts,  they  seem  to  forget  that  the  art  of  elegant  ex- 
pression necessarily  supposes,  that  a  person  should  have  some- 
thing to  say;  and  that,  in  short,  an  elegant  writer  may  be 
compared  to  a  jeweller,  whose  dexterity  becomes  useless  if  he 
has  no  diamonds  to  ^t» 

The  learned  and  the  philosophers,  on  the  contrary,  give 
themselves  up  entirely  to  researches  into  facts  or  ideas,  and  are 
often  ignorant  of  the  beauties  and  the  difBculties  of  the  art  of 
writing.  They,  consequently,  set  little  value  on  an  elegant 
writer;  and  their  unjust  contempt  is  principally  founded  on  a 
great  insensibility  with  respect  to  the  species  of  ideas  that  en- 
ter into  the  composition  of  elegant  performances.  They  are  al- 
most ally  in  some  respects,  like  that  geometrician,  before  whom 
a  great  eulogium  was  made  on  the  tragedy  of  Iphigenia  ;  this 
eulogium  excited  his  curiosity  ;  he  desired  the  person  to  lend 
him  the  tragedy ;  but,  having  read  some  scenes,  he  returned 
it,  saying,  "  For  my  part,  I  cannot  think  what  you  find  so 
beautiful  in  this  work  ;  it  proves  nothing." 

The  learned  Abb6  de  Longuerue  was  nearly  in  the  same  case 
with  this  geometrician :  poetry  had  no  charms  for  him ;  he 
equally  despised  the  grandeur  of  Corneille  and  the  elegance 
of  Racine :  he  had,  he  said,  banished  all  the  poets  from  his 
library*. 

In  order  to  be  equally  sensible  of  the  merit  both  of  ideas  and 


*  "  There  are,"  says  the  same  Ahh6  de  Longuerue,  "  two  works 
on  Homer,  worth  more  than  Homer  himself;  the  first  is,  Antiquitates 
Homeric^;  the  other,  Homeri  Gitosiologia,  per  Duportum.  Who- 
ever has  read  these  two  books,  has  read  all  that  is  good  in  Homer, 
irithout  sufiering  the  fatigue  of  his  sleepj  tales." 
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expressions^  we  ought^  like  Plato,  Montaigne,  Bacon,  Mon- 
tesquieu,  and  some  of  our  philosophers,  whose  modesty  pre* 
Tents  my  naming  them,  to  unite  the  art  of  writing  with  the 
art  of  thinking  well ;  an  uncommon  union,  never  to  be  found 
but  in  men  of  great  genius. 

After  having  pointed  out  the  causes  of  the  contempt  which 
son>e  of  the  learned  and  some  of  the  polite  writers  respectively 
entertain  for  each  other;  I  ought  to  shew  the  causes  of  the/ 
contempt  into  which  polite  writers  fall,  and  most  daily  do  so, 
rather  than  those  of  any  other  kind. 

The  taste  of  our  age  for  philosophy  has  filled  it  with  writers 
of  dissertations,  who,  though  dull,  heavy,  and  tiresome,  are, 
however,  full  of  admiration  for  the  profoundness  of  their  judg- 
ments. Among  these  writers  there  are  some  who  express 
themselves  very  ill:  they  suspect  it;  they  know  that  every 
one  is  a  judge  of  elegance  and  clearness  of  expression,  and  that, 
10  this  respect,  it  is  impossible  to  impose  upon  the  public ;  they 
are  then  forced,  from  a  regard  to  their  own  vanity,  to  renounce 
the  title  of  elegant  writers,  in  order  to  assume  that  of  good 
writers.  They  have  heard  that  a  good  writer  sometimes  ex« 
presses  himself  in  an  obscure  manner;  they  are  sensible,  there- 
fore, that,  by  limiting  their  pretensions  to  the  title  of  good 
writers,  they  may  always  hide  the  absurdity  of  their  reason- 
ings under  the  obscurity  of  their  expressions,  and  that  this 
alone  is  a  certain  way  of  preventing  their  being  convicted  of 
folly  :  thus  they  seize  it  with  avidity,  concealing  as  much  as 
possible  from  tliemsel\;es,  that  the  want  of  elegance  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  give  them  a  claim  to  being  good  writers,  and 
that  writing  ill  is  no  proof  that  they  think  well. 

The  judgment  of  such  men,  rich  and  powerful  as  they  often 
are*,  would  yet  make  no  impression  on   the  public,  if  they 


*  In  <'cnera],  those  Mho  without  success  have  cultivated  the  arts 
and  sciences,  if  they  are  raised  to  the  highest  posts  in  the  state,  be- 
come the  most  cruel  enemies  of  the  men  of  letters.  To  decry  them, 
they  prompt  the  fools  to  do  so ;  they  would  annihilate  that  kind  of 
genius  in  which  they  have  not  succeeded.  We  may  say,  that  in  let- 
ters, as  well  as  in  religion,  apostates  are  the  greatest  persecutors. 
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were  not  supported  by  the  authority  of  certain  philosophers, 
who  beiogt  like  the  polite  writers,  jealous  of  an  exclusive  es- 
teem, do  not  perceive  that  every  different  kind  of  writing  has 
its  particular  admirers  ;  that  there  are  every  where  found  more 
laurels  than  tjiere  are  beads  to  be  crowned  with  them :  that 
every  nation  has,  at  its  disposal,  funds  of  esteem  sufficient  to 
satisfy  all  the  pretensions  of  illustrious  men ;  and  that,  in  shorty 
by  inspiring  a  disgust  against  polite  writing,  they  arm  against 
all  the  great  writers  the  contempt  of  persons  of  mean  capaci- 
ties, who,  having  an  interest  in  despising  wit,  comprehend 
equally  under  the  name  of  a  fine  writer,  which  is  scarcely 
more  known  to  them,  both  the  learned  and  the  philosopher, 
and,  in  general,  all  the  thinking  part  of  mankind. 


CHAP.  VII. 

OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE. 

This  kind  of  spirit  does  not  at  all  contribute  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  would  have  no  place  in  this 
work,  if  it  did  not  fill  a  very  great  one  in  the  heads  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  men. 

Wherever  the  people  are  held  in  no  consideration^  what  is 
called  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  only  the  spirit  of  the  persons  who 
give  the  lead,  that  is,  the  men  of  distinction  and  the  courtiers* 

The  men  of  distinction  and  the  polite  writers  both  express 
themselves  with  elegance  and  purity,  and  both  are  commonly 
more  solicitous  about  expressing  themselves  well,  than  about 
thinking  justly :  however,  they  neither  do,  nor  ought  to  dis- 
course, on  the  same  subjects  *,  because  they  have  different  ob- 
jects in  view.  The  elegant  writer,  greedy  of  the  public  esteem, 
ought  either  to  exhibit  grand  pictures,  or  to  present  such  ideas 
as  are  of  importance  to  mankind  in  general,  or  at  least  to  his 

*  A  thousand  agreeable  strokes  in  conversation  would  be  insipid  to 
the  reader.  **  The  reader,"  sajs  Boileau,  '*  would  make  a  profit  of 
his  amusement.'* 
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own  nation.  A  permii  of  ditttnction,  (aiUfied,  on  the  con- 
trary,  wtb  the  admiration  of  tbose  that  give  the  leaj,  employs 
himwif  only  in  presenting  agreeable  ideas  to  nhat  is  cslled 
good  compiuy. 

I  have  iaid  in  tlie  second  dliwounc,  that  we  can  talk  in  coni> 
pany  only  of  tluugi  or  persons ;  ibat  good  company  are  commonly 
superficial  I  that  ihcy  employ  themselves  scarcely  about  any 
thing  but  persona ;  ihal  praise  Is  burilensome  to  whoever  is  not 
the  subject  or  it.  and  that  it  makes  the  auditors  yawn.  Thui 
ibote,  who  compose  the  polite  circles,  give  a  ninlignant  inter- 
pretation to  ibe  actions  of  men,  seise  their  WL-ak  side,  turn  into 
a  jest  things  the  most  serious,  laugh  at  every  thing,  and  throw 
a  ridicule  upon  alt  ideas  contrary  to  those  agreeable  to  the  com- 
pany. The  ftpirit  of  conversation  U  then  reduced  to  the  talent 
of  agreeable  defamation,  especially  in  thin  age.  iu  which  every- 
body pretends  <o  wit,  and  believe*  he  has  a  great  deal;  in 
which  no  one  can  mention  the  superiority  of  another,  without 
wounding  the  vanity  of  every  one  else ;  in  which  they  diiitin- 
guish  ihe  men  of  merit,  from  the  man  of  mean  abilities,  only 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  delame  him  ;  in  which  they  am 
in  a  manner  agreed  to  divide  the  nation  into  two  classeK,  the 
one  that  of  brutes,  who  are  the  raost  uomerous,  the  other  that 
uf  fools,  and  comprehend  in  this  last  clau  all  those  whom 
they  cannot  help  acknowledging  lo  be  posst^ssed  of  abilities. 

Besides,  defamation  is  now  the  only  resource  they  have  left 
for  praising  themselves  and  the  company.  Every  one  is  de- 
sirous of  doing  this:  whether  he  blame  or  approve,  whether 
he  speak  or  bL-  silent,  he  is  always  making  his  own  apology  ; 
for  every  man  is  an  orator,  who,  by  his  discourse  or  his  ac- 
tions, is  perpetually  making  his  own  panegyric.  There  are 
two  ways  of  praising  ourselves  ;  one,  by  saying  things  to  our 
own  advantage  ;  the  other,  by  speaking  ill  of  our  neighbours. 
Cicero,  Horace,  and,  in  general,  all  the  ancients,  were  more 
frank  in  their  pretensions,  and  openly  gave  themselves  the 
praites  they  thought  ihey  deserved.  Our  age  is  become  more 
delicate  on  this  article.  It  is  only  by  the  ill  we  see  of  another, 
that  He  are  now  pcrmilied  lu  make  our  own  eulogiunt.    It  U 
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by  making  a  jest  of  a  fool,  we  indirectly  boast  our  own  wit. 
This  manner  of  praising  ourselves  is  doubtless  the  mo^t  directly 
opposite  to,  good  manners ;  however^  it  is  the  only  one  in  use^ 
Whoever  says  of  himself  the  good  he  thinks,   is  puffed  up 
with  pride,  and  eyery  one  shuns  him.    Whoever,  on  the  con- 
trary, praises  himself  by  the  evil  he  says  of  otherSf  is  a  charm* 
ing  man;  he  is  surrounded  with  grateful  auditors;  they  shara 
with  him  the  praises  he  indirectly  gives  himself,  and  incet^ 
santly  applaud  the  6ne  speeches  which  deliver  them  from  the 
vexation  of  being  obliged  to  offer  incense  to  their  own  vanity* 
It  appears,  that,  in  genera^  the  malignity  of  the  world  pro« 
ceeds  less  from  the  design  of  doing  an  injury,  than  from  pea* 
pie's  desire  of  raising  an  opinion  of  their  own  merit.    Thus, 
this  vice  is  easily  indulged  and  put  in  practice,  not  only  by 
the  polite,  but  by  men  of  narrow  and  contracted  mindsj  whose 
intentions  are  still  more  odious.    The  man  of  merit  knows,  tha^ 
the  person  of  whom  they  say  no  ill,  is,  in  general,  one  of  whoni 
they  can  say  no  good ;  that  those  who  do  not  love  to  praise^ 
have  commonly   been  themselves  but  little  praised:    he  is^ 
therefore,  not  desirous  of  their  commendations:  he  coivsid^rf 
stupidity  as  a  misfortune,  op  which  stupidity  always  seeks  lo 
be  revenged.    "  Let  them  prove  no  fact  against  me,''  s^id 
a  man  of  great  wit;  "  let  them  talk  as  ill  of  me  as  they  please, 
I  shall  not  be  sorry  fpr  it ;  it  is  proper  that  every  one  should 
amuse  himself/'    But  if  philosophy  pardons  malice,  it  ouffht 
not,  however,  to  applaud  it.    To  these  indiscreet  applauses  we 
owe  such  a  number  of  mischievous  persons,  wl^o,  in  other  re- 
spects,  are  sometimes  a  very  good  sort  of  people*    Flattered  by 
the  praises  bestowed  on  malice,  and  by  the  reputatipn  for  wif 
which  it  procures,  they  do  not  know  l^ow  to  place  ^  proper 
esteem  on  the  goodness  that  is  natural  to  them:  they  would 
render  themselves  formidable  by  the  severity  of  their  satire  z 
they  have  unhappily  so  much  wit  as  to  svcceed  in  it:  they,  at 
first,  became  wicked  to  give-  themselves  an  air,  and  afterwards 
remain  -sp  by  habit. 

O  you  who  have  not  yet  cpntracted  this  fotal  custom,,  shut 
your  ears  to  the  praises  given  to  those  satirical  strokes,  that 
are  as  prejudicial  to  society  as  they  are  common.    Consider 
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the  impure  sources  from  whence  detraciion  >prings*.  Recot* 
lect,  ihftt,  iodiJTiTeiit  wilh  resjiecl  to  (lie  ridicule  or  a  parti- 
cular person,  tlie  great  man  only  employs  liiiuscir  About  great 
things ;  that  old  3ad  wicked  appear  to  him  as  ridiculous  a«  old 
and  charming:;  that,  among  persons  of  distinction,  those  who 
deserve  to  he  great  must  Kion  be  iliiguited  with  thnt  taste  for 
slander,  which  is  held  in  abhorrence  by  other  nations f:  abaa- 

*  One  is  guilty  of  slander  becauw  he  is  i<;noran(  and  Iniji  naothe*-, 
bctauie,  tired  «r  lunuelf,  conceitedly  fond  of  talking  Imrooiironilj, 
andihuckcdBt  IholcMt  fautl,  he  is  hkbiluallf  unhapjiy.  it  is  more 
to  his  humour  than  to  his  wil  tliat  lie  owe*  the  severity  and  kwnnoi  of 
his  expression  I  t'aa't  indi^naiiuversuni,  A  third  ianalurally  splenetic} 
he  slaudcrii  his  nuighboun,  hceause  he  thinks  them  his  enemies.  O 
what  grief  to  live  jierpelually  with  the  ohji^ls  uf  hi*  hatred  I  He 
Places  hii  jiride  in  nol  siiRerlng  thcra  to  impose  on  him ;  he  sees  none 
but  what  are  villains  or  disguised  cheats ;  hcsaysso,  and  he  frequently 
says  true  i  but  he  is  sometimes  deceived.  Now,  task,  if  we  are  not 
equally  dupes,  when  we  lake  tire  for  virtue,  as  when  we  take  «trf  ue 
for  vice?  The  happy  ago  is  that  in  which  a  man  is  the  dupe  of  his 
friends  and  his  mistresKs.  H'oc  to  hint  whose  prudence  ii  nut  llie 
clfect  of  experience -*  A  premature  distrust  is  the  certain  sign  of  a 
depraved  heart,  and  an  unhappy  tem{ier.  Wlio  knows,  whether  he  i* 
not  the  most  senseless  of  all  mankind,  who,  that  lie  may  not  be  the 
dupe  of  hi*  fnends,  eiposei  himself  to  the  punishment  of  perpetual 
distrust  i  People,  in  short,  defame  others  to  shew  their  wit :  it  ia 
not  said,  that  satirical  wit  is  oulj  llie  wil  uf  tho«e  who  have  none  at 
all  i  but,  in  fact,  what  is  the  wit  that  only  subsists  in  the  ridicule  of 
othcTi,  and  a  lalenl  in  which  we  ramiot  eicel  without  the  eulogiuni 
bestowed  on  wil  becoming  a  satire  on  the  heart  i  How  can  we  pulT 
ouraclvos  up  with  our  luccess,  where,  if  we  have  preserved  any  vir- 
tue, we  ought  every  day  to  blush  at  IhoK  smart  strokes  which  out 
Tanity  makes  us  applaud,  and  which  it  would  force  us  to  despise,  were 
it  attended  with  more  knowledge. 

f  It  is  only  m  France,  and  in  good  company,  that  we  represent,  as 
a  man  of  wit,  a  person  whom  they  will  not  allow  to  have  cummoa 
sense.  Thus  a  foreigner,  always  ready  to  deprive  u*  of  a  great  geno^ 
ral,  an  illustrious  writer,  a  celebrated  artist,  or  an  able  manufacturer, 
will  never  lake  from  us  a  polite  companion  (im  Iwmtnt  da  ton  ton,) 
how  what  *urt  of  a  wit  i*  that,  which  no  notion  will  have  any  thing 
to  do  with } 
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doa  it  then  to  little  minds,  to  whom  defamation  is  a  want. 
Born  the  enemies  of  those  of  a  superior  genius,  and  jealous 
of  the  esteem  they  cannot  attain,  they  know  that)  like  those 
base  plants  that  can  only  bud  and  grow  on  the  ruins  of  pa* 
laces,  they  can  only  ri.ne  by  the  fall  of  great  reputations,  andy 
for  that  reason,  they  take  pains  to  destroy  them. 

These  men  of  contracted  minds  are  very  numerous.  For« 
merly  the  people  were  inspired  with  envy  only  by  their  equals; 
at  present  every  one  aspires  to  wit,  and  believes  that  the  pub- 
lic are  entirely  filled  with  envy  at  his  merit.  People  no  longer 
read  for  instruction,  but  to  criticize.  Now,  among  all  works, 
there  are  none  that  can  hold  out  against  this  disposition  of 
readers.  Most  of  them,  employed  only  in  searching  for 
faults,  are  like  those  unclean  animals  that  are  sometimes  found 
in  cities,  and  ramble  there  only  to  grovel  in  the  kennels. 
Are  they  still  ignorant  that  it  requires  no  less  wit  to  discover 
the  beauties  than  the  faults  of  a  work,  and  that  "  in  books,'' 
as  an  English  author  says,  "  we  ought  to  search  for  ideas,  and 
set  a  great  value  on  the  book,  when  we  have  found  a  consider** 
able  number  of  them?'' 

All  the  injustice  of  this  kind  is  the  necessary  effect  of  folly. 
What  difference,  in  this  respect,  is  there  between  the  con- 
duct of  a  man  of  genius,  and  that  of  a  narrow  mind  ?  The 
first  takes  an  advantage  of  every  thing.  There  sometimes 
escapes  from  a  person  of  mean  abilities  truths  which  the  wise 
seize  upon :  the  man  of  geniusf  who  knows  thiSf  hears  him 
without  disgust ;  he  commonly  regards,  in  this  conversation 
only,  the  good  he  has  said,  and  the  man  of  mean  abilities 
what  he  has  said  that  is  bad  or  ridiculous. 

The  man  of  genius,  perpetually  sensible  of  his  ignorance, 
finds  instruction  in  almost  every  book :  on  the  contrary,  tha 
man  of  a  narrow  mind,  too  ignorant  and  too  vain  to  feel  tha 
want  of  instruction,  receives  none  from  any  of  the  works  of 
his  cotemporaries ;  and,  to  speak  modestly^  he  knows,  he 
says,  that  no  books  can  teach  him  any  thing*  :  he  even  goes 

*  *'  The  wise,"  says  the  Persian  proverb,  **  know  and  inquire  i  but 

the  ignorant  do  not  even  know  what  to  inquire  about." 
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»  or  B  tti  ■inriia  tiuc  every  thing  bas  been  tboagbt  of  aid 
wmti  :  t3ac  louion  d^  Bocmmc  hnt  repeat  after  one  aaotber; 
aad  :jac  tacr  ocit  cner  la  tbetr  laMaer  ef  e«ptcwio««  Oje 
cBv.«iB5 .  sffziu  4oe  BT^  fs  It  to  tile  ancients  that  we  owe  priat- 
13Z,  c'ockx,  z'as,  &re-<tiztncs  r  Who.  besides  Newton^  ia 
^asrc  2^,  axed  tbe  bvs  of  gravitatioo  ?     Does  not  elee- 

ci'.j  e*«ry  dar  affxd  aa  isliaxte  nomber  of  new  pbvao- 
mcoa*  Tiere  ire.  accordiae  to  3roa,  no  diseoTerics  left  Is 
be  madt :  faai  in  moraLty  itself,  and  even  in  politics^  where 
every  taiasoocbt  perhaps  to  have  been  said,  is  the  species 
of  kcMsry  aad  cooMserce  of  uKHt  advantage  to  a  nation  yet 
ce^ennsacd  -  An  their  booads  fixed  ?  Have  they  disco* 
vercd  the  iicans  of  preserving  in  a  nation  at  the  saae  ttme 
the  fptr:  cf  cnmaierce  and  that  of  war?  Have  they  poiated 
likt  form  of  soveroment  most  proper  to  render  men  happy? 
re  th<y  only  aaade  the  romance  of  a  good  legislation  *« 

:h  as  mischt  serve  tor  a  coioor  established  on  aome  deseit 


*  We  do  aot  even  andcfstand  the  principles  wt  repeat  everj  day: 
to  prvua  and  kewako  if  a  maxim ;  every  body  knows  the  words,  hot 
Sew  are  arquainted  with  the  sense.  Whoever  cooU  perceive  its  fidl 
extent,  m%ht  resolTe,  by  the  applicaticxi  of  thii  priodple,  the  pro- 
hkm  of  a  perfect  IrsisfaUioo.  How  many  things  of  the  like  kind  do 
we  imagine  we  know  and  repeat  every  day,  withovt  nadentanding 
them  3  What  a  different  signification  have  the  same  words  in  dilEe- 
rent  mootfaf ! 

It  a  related  of  a  yonng  woman,  in  reputation  for  her  sanctity,  that 
fhe  pasted  whole  days  in  prayer.  The  bishop  heard  of  it,  and  went 
to  see  her.  '*  What  are  then  the  long  prayerl,**  aid  he,  **  to  which 
you  consecrate  your  da}s  .»*'—«*  1  repeat  niy  Pater-noster,"  midths 
girl.  ^*  The  Pater-noster,"  replied  the  bishop,  '*  b  oertainly  aa  ex- 
cellent prater;  but,  in  short,  it  is  soon  said.'* — ■'  O  my  lord!*'  re- 
turned the  girl,  **  what  ideas  of  the  grandeur,  power,  and  goodnea, 
of  God,  are  included  in  these  two  words,  Pater-noster! — they  are 
enough  for  a  week's  meditation  !** 

I  may  say  the  same  of  certain  proverbs ;  I  compare  them  to  tan- 
gled chains ;  if  we  get  hold  of  an  end,  ne  may  wind  oflT  all  the 
rah  and  politics;  but  this  work  requires  a  very  dexterous  hafid. 
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Time,  in  every  age,  has  presented  90flae  truths  to  man  ;  bat 
many  of  his  gifts  are  still  to  be  bestowed.  We  may  then  ac- 
quire an  infinite  number  of  new  ideas.  The  maxim,  that 
every  thing  has  been  thought  of  and  said,  is  then  false ;  it  was 
invented  first  by  ignorance,  and  has  been  repeated  since  by 
envy.  There  is  no  means  which  the  envious,  under  the  ap« 
pearance  of  justice,  do  not  employ  to  degrade  merit.  We 
know,  for  instance,  that  there  is  no  truth  that  stands  alone  ; 
that  every  new  idea  has  a  dependance  on  some  ideas  already 
known,  to  which  it  has  necessarily  some  resemblance:  yet 
from  these  resemblances,  envy  daily  accuses  the  illustrious 
men  our  cotemporaries  with  plagiary* :. when  they  declaim 
against  plagiaries,  they  say,  it  is  to  punish  the  literary  rob- 
bers, and  to  revenge  the  public.  But,  It  might  be  replied, 
if  you  consulted  only  the  public  interest,  your  declarations 
would  not  be  so  warm ;  you  would  perceive  that  these  plagia* 
ries,  though  less  worthy  of  esteem  than  the  men  of  genius, 
are  however  of  great  use  to  the  public ;  that  a  good  work,  in 
order  to  be  generally  known,  ought  to  be  divided  into  an  infi- 
nite number  of  works,  of  -less  value. 

*  Under  the  name  of  love,  Hesiod,  for  instance,  gives  us  pretty 
nearly  the  idea  of  attraction ;  but  in  that  poet  it  is  only  a  vague 
idea :  on  the  contrary,  in  Newton,  it  is  the  result  of  combinations 
and  new  calculations ;  Newton  was  tlien  the  inventor.  What  I  say  of 
Newton,  I  say  equally  of  Locke :  when  Aristotle  said — *'  NiaiL  bst 
iir  INTELLECTS  ^uoD  NON  pRios  pDERiT  iw  SBKSu,**  ccrtaiuly  he  did  not 
attach  to  this  maxim  the  same  ideas  as  Mr.  Locke.  This  was  neither 
more  nor  less  in  the  Greek  philosopher  than  a  glimpse  of  a  discovery 
to  be  made,  and  the  honour  of  it  was  entirely  to  belong  to  an  English 
philosopher.  It  is  envy  alone  that  makes  us  find  in  the  ancients  all 
the  discoveries  of  the  modems.  A  phrase  vokl  of  sense,  or  at  least 
unintelligible  before  these  discoveries,  is  sufScient  to  raise  the  cry  of 
plagiary.  They  do  not  say,  that,  to  perceive  in  a  work  a  principle 
ihat  nobody  had  found  there  before  is  properly  making  a  discovery  s 
that  this  discovery  supposes,  at  least,  in  him  who  made  it,  a  great 
Aomber  of  observations  which  led  to  this  principle  i  and  that,  in 
short,  he  who  assembles  many  ideas  in  the  same  point  of  view,  is  a 
man  of  genius  and  an  inventor. 
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In  lact^  if  the  individaals^  of  which  the  society  is  com- 
posed^  ought  to  be  ranged  onder  several  classes,  that  all,  in 
order  that  they  may  understand  and  hear,  have  different  ears 
and  ejres,  it  is  evident  that  the  same  writer,  whatever  be  Lis 
genius,  cannot  be  equally  suitable  to  them,  and  that  there 
should  be  authors  of  all  classes  *«  such  as  Neuville,  to  preach 
in  the  city,  and  Bridaine  in  the  country.  In  morality,  as  in 
politics,  certain  ideas  are  not  universally  felt,  and  their  evi- 
dence not  fully  settled,  that  they  have  from  the  most  sublime 
philosophy  descended  to  poetry,  and  from  poetry  into  the 
streets :  they  then  become  common  enough  to  be  useful. 

Moreover  this  envy^  which  so  often  assumes  the  name  of 
justice,  and  from  which  nobody  is  entirely  exempt,  is  a  vice 
peculiar  to  no  nation:  but  it  is  commonly  most  active  and 
dangerous  in  the  vain  men  of  little  minds.  The  man  of  supe- 
rior abilities  has  but  few  objects  of  jealousyi  and  people  of 
distinguiahed  rank  are  too  fluctuating  to  obey  the  same  senn* 
tion  for  a  long  time  together :  besides,  they  do  not  hate  mertt, 
and. particularly  literary  merit,  which  they  often  even  protect; 
their  only  pretence  for  making  use  of  slander  arises  from  their 
desire  of  being  agreeable,  and  of  shining  in  conversation.  In 
this  pretension  properly  consists  the  spirit  of  the  age :  thus* 
there  is  nothing  that  they  will  not  invent,  to  escape  the  re- 
proach of  being  insipid* 

A  woman  who  has  but  little  wit  appears  entirely  taken  up 
with  her  dog ;  she  speaks  only  of  him  ;  the  pride  of  her  visi- 
tors ofi*end  her;  they  tax  her  with  impertinence^  but  they  are 
to  blame.     She  knows  that  a  person  makes  some  appearance  in 


*  I  shall  mention  on  this  subject  a  fact  pleasant  enough.  A  man 
one  day  caused  himself  to  be  introduced  to  a  magistrate,  a  person  of 
great  wit.  **  What  is  your  employment  ?"  says  the  magistrate.  "  I 
compose  books,''  he  answered.  *<  But  none  of  those  hooks  have  ;fet 
fallen  into  my  hands,''  returned  the  magistrate.  **  1  believe  so»" 
replied  the  author;  "  I  do  nothing  for  Paris.  As  soon  as  one  of  my 
works  is  printed,  1  send  the  edition  to  America :  1  (impose  only  for 
the  colonies." 
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society,  when  she  has  pronounced  a  number  of  words*, 
when  she  has  performed  a  number  of  gestures,  and  made  so 
much  noise :  her  employment  with  her  dog  is  therefore  less 
an  amusement  to  her  than  a  means  of  concealing  the  meanness 
of  her  abilities :  she  is,  in  this  respect,  well  advised  by  her 
self-love,  which,  on  certain  occasions,  makes  her  put  the  best 
face  on  her  folly. 

I  shall  only  add  one  word  to  what  I  have  already  said  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age ;  and  that  is,  that  it  is  easy  to  represent  it 
under  a  sensible  image.  Let  an  able  painter  be  directed,  for 
instance,  to  make  allegorical  pictures  of  the  spirit  of  one  of 
the  ages  of  Greece,  and  of  the  actual  spirit  of  onr  own  na- 
tion. In  the  first  picture,  would  he  not  be  forced  to  repre- 
sent the  genius  and  spirit  of  Greece,  under  the  figure  of  a 
man,  who,  with  his  eyes  fixed,  and  his  soul  absorbed  in  pro* 
found  meditation,  remains  in  one  of  the  attitudes  given  to  the 
muses  ?  In  the  second  picture,  would  he  not  be  under  a  ne« 
cessity  of  painting  the  spirit  of  the  French,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  the  god  of  raillery ;  that  iSy  in  the  figure  of  a  man 
who  considers^  every  thing  with  a  malicious  laugh)  and  an  eye 
of  ridicule  ?  Now  these  two  pictures,  so  different  in  them- 
selves, give  us  pretty  exactly  the  difference  between  the 
spirit  of  the  Greeks  and  ours.  Upon  which  I  shall  observe, 
that  in  each  age  an  ingenious  painter  would  give  to  the  spirit 
of  a  nation  different  features,  and  that  the  allegorical  meaning 
of  such  pictures  would  be  very  agreeable  and  very  curious 
with  respect  to  posterity,  who,  with  a  glance  of  the  eye, 
might  judge  of  the  esteem  or  contempt  which  in  every  age 
ought  to  be  granted  to  the  spirit  of  each  nation. 


*  On  this  subject  the  Persians  saj — « I  hear  the  noise  of  a  mill,  bat 
I  don't  see  the  com.*' 
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CHAR  VIII. 

OF  A  TRITE  UNDERSTANDING*. 

In  order  to  form  constantly  a  jast  judgment  on  the  difTerent 
ideas  and  opinions  of  mankind^  we  ought  to  be  exempt  from 
all  the  passions  which  mislead  the  mind ;  we  should  have  habi« 
toally  present  to  our  memories  the  id6as,  the  knowledge  of 
iRrbich  leads  to  that  of  all  human  truths  :  for  this  purpose^  we 
should  know  every  thing.  Nobody  docs  know  every  thing : 
we  have  therefore,  only  in  certain  respects,  a  true  or  solid  un* 
derstanding. 

In  dramatic  writing,  for  instance,  one  is  a  good  judge  of 
the  harmony  and  propriety  of  the  verse,  of  the  strength  of 
the  expression,  and^  in  short,  of  all  the  beauties  of  style; 
but  he  is  no  judge  of  the  justness  of  the  plan.  Another^  oa 
the  contrary,  is  a  connoisseur  in  the  last  particular ;  but  he  i» 
neither  struck  with  that  justness,  that  propriety,  nor  that 
force  of  sentiment,  on  which  depends  the  truth  of  the  dramas 
tic  characters,  and  is  the  first  merit  of  these  pieces :  I  say  the 
first  merit,  because  the  real  utility,  and  consequently  the  prin- 
cipal beauty  of  this  kind,  consists  in  faithfully  painting  the 
effects  produced  by  the  strong  passions. 

We  have  then  properly  a  solid  understanding  only  in  such 
things  as  have  employed  our  thoughts. 

We  cannot  then  confound  genius  and  an  extensive  and  pro- 
found knowledge  with  a  true  understandings  without  acknow- 
ledging that  this  last  is  liable  to  mistake,  when  it  relates  to 
those  complicated  propositions  where  the  discovery  of  truth  is 
the  result  of  many  combinations ;  where,  to  see  distinctly,  it 
is  necessary  to  see  a  great  deal,  and  where  justness  of  thought 
depends  on  its  extent :  thus  we  commonly  understand  by  a 
true  understanding,  only  that  kind  of  knowledge   proper  to 


*  In  the  extensive  sense  of  true  understanding  is  universal ;  but  of 
this  kind  of  understanding  I  do  not  treat  in  this  chapter ;  I  here  take 
the  word  in  its  common  acceptation. 
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i  new  coosequeoceii,  from  those  opi- 
nions that  are  presented  lo  the  mind,  whether  they  be  tnie  or 
faUe. 

la  consequence  of  this  deRnitioD,  a  Mtid  understanding  con- 
tributes hitle  to  the  advancement  of  human  knowledge  ;  how- 
ever, it  merits  some  estt;em>  He  who,  departing  from  prin- 
riplea  or  opinions  admitted,  draws  from  thence  consequences 
that  are  always  just,  and  sometimes  new,  is  an  extraordinary 
man  among  the  common  people  :  he  is  even,  in  general,  more 
esteemed  by  men  of  moderate  abilities  than  persons  of  supe- 
rior genius,  who,  too  often  calling  men  to  (he  examination  of 
received  principles,  and  transporting  them  tnio  unknown  re- 
gions, must  Ht  one  and  the  same  time  offend  their  laziness,  and 
wound  their  pride. 

Besides,  however  just  the  consequences  may  be  that  are 
drawn  from  aHeniimenl  or  a  principle,  I  say,  that,  far  from 
obtaining  the  name  of  a  solid  understanding,  the  person  will 
always  be  mentioned  as  a  fool,  if  thai  sentiment,  or  that  prin- 
ciple, appear  either  ridiculous  or  foolish.  A  vapourish  In- 
dian imagined,  that  if  he  discharged  his  nrine,  he  should 
overflow  all  Bisoagar.  In  consequence  of  this  opiniooi  this 
virtuous  citizen,  preferring  the  safety  of  his  country  to  his 
own  health,  continued  to  refrain  from  this  necessary  dis- 
charge; and  was  ready  to  perish,  when  a  physician,  a  man 
of  wit,  entered,  seemingly  in  a  great  fright,  into  his  cham- 
ber: "  Nartinga*,"  said  he,  "  is  in  flames;  it  will  soon  be 
reduced  to  ashes :  make  haste,  and  let  the  stream  flow."  At 
these  words,  the  good  Indian  reasoned  Justly,  pissed,  and 
passed  for  a  foolf. 


*  The  capital  of  Bisnagar. 

f  Person*  of  a  solid  understandiD^  may  eoniider  the  custom  for- 
merly practised,  in  order  to  decide  the  Jurtice  or  injustice  of  a  cause, 
bj  force  of  arms,  as  properly  established.  It  laaj  appear  to  tbcro  the 
just  cotuequeuce  of  these  two  propositions :  ■'  Nothing  happens  but 
by  the  order  of  the  Almighty,  and  God  cannot  permit  Injustice. " — 
"  If  a  diipule  arose  in  relation  to  the  property  of  some  laud  on  a  per- 
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ir  such  men  are  generally  considered  as  fooU,  il  b  not  soleljr 
from  the  drawing  their  reasoning*  from  faltc  principles,  but 
friini  principles  that  arc  reputed  such.  In  fact,  the  Cbineae 
theologian,  who  proves  the  nine  incamaiions  of  Wisthnou, 
and  the  Massulman,  who,  after  the  Koran,  maintaiaa,  that 
Lite  earth  ii  carried  on  the  horns  of  a  bull,  certainly  found 
their  opjoions  on  principles  aa  ridiculous  as  those  of  my  In- 
dian; yet  each  of  them,  in  his  awa  country,  is  esteemed  a 
person  of  sense.  What  can  bo  the  reason  of  this?  It  ia 
because  they  maialnin  opinions  generally  receiveil.  In  reta. 
tion  to  religious  truths,  teaton  loses  all  her  force  against  two 
grand  missionaries,  Example  and  Tcnr.  Besides,  in  all  coun- 
tries the  prejudices  of  the  great  are  the  laws  of  the  little. 
This  Chinese  and  this  Mussulman  pass  then  for  wise,  only  bo- 
cause  they  ore  fuoU  of  tile  common  fully.     What  I  have  said 


ion's  estate,  if  the  rase  were  not  ver]>  dear  on  both  sides,  Ihey  chose 
champions  to  make  it  more  so.  The  Emperor  Olho,  about  the  joir 
9^8,  coniulted  hi>  lanjers,  to  know  ifa  line  represented  in  a  Iwidvcape 
ought  to  be  complied  with :  ai  they  were  of  different  opiaions,  they 
tioinitialed  tno  bravui  lo  decide  Uiis  point  of  law,  nnd  the  advanta^ 
railing  lo  him  who  fought  in  bebatf  of  the  represenlatiun,  the  empe- 
ror onlorcd  IhPil  aliuulil  Iske  place  for  the  future."— Memoin  of  lite 
Acwlomjr  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Leitrcs,  torn.  jit. 

1  might  cite  here,  after  Ihc  Memoirs  of  the  Academ)'  of  Inicrip- 
tioni,  many  utber  Munplc*  of  dlHerent  triaU,  appointed  id  those 
times  of  ignoraucv  as  judgments  of  God.  1  cooline  myself  to  tlte 
trial  of  cold  water  !-^"  Aderspmc  prujers  pronounced  over  the  pa- 
tient, they  tied  his  right  hand  to  hi>  left  foot,  and  bis  left  band  lo  bu 
rigM  foot,  nnd  in  Ihli  condition  threw  him  bto  the  water  i  if  ho 
twam.  be  vtai  treated  as  a  criminal,  and  if  he  sunk  he  was  declared 
innocent  Cpon  this  fuotmg,  they  must  find  few  guiltj- 1  because, 
thciwrsoli  being  unable  lo  make  anv  motion,  and  his  weight  being 
*u|icriortu  that  uf  Ihc  water  conlaiaed  in  the  same  space,  he  most 
necesurily  link.  They  were  doubtless  not  ignorant  of  so  limplc  * 
prinriple  of  static*,  uf  which  they  made  so  common  an  cxpciimenl : 
but  the  simptirilj  of  those  times  made  tliem  always  expect  a  mintckt 
which  they  did  not  tliink  that  Heareu  could  refuse  them,  wheniliirv 
proper  to  k;t  them  kuow  the  truth." — Ibid. 
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of  folly,  I  apply  to  slupiiiily  :  lie  a 
who  has  not  the  stupiilily  in  faihioi 
Certaia  counlrymeii,  it  isaaitl)  e 
it  carvL-d  Ibii  inscription:  "Thg 
RBRE."  Others  resolved  to  draw 
which  he  had  Tallen,  and,  letting  do 
itigled. 


s  mentioned  a 
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nna  out  of  a  pit,  into 
a  cord  with  aslip-bnut, 
pulled  bim  out  strangled.  If  stupidity  of  this  Wind  must 
always  excite  laughter,  how  can  we  aoiiously  bear  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Bonzes,  the  Brachmau^,  and  Tallapoins/  Doc- 
trines as  absurd  as  the  inscription  on  the  bridge.  How  can 
we,  without  laughter,  see  the  kings,  the  peoptt,  the  minis, 
ters,  and  even  the  great  men,  prostrate  themselves  sometimes 
at  the  foot  of  idola,  and  shew  the  most  profound  veneration 
for  ridiculous  tables*  How,  in  surveying  voyages,  can  we 
avoid  being  astonished  at  seeing  the  existence  of  sorcerers  and 
magicians  as  generally  believed  as  the  existence  of  God,  and 
pass  among  most  nations  for  a  truth  equally  certain  ?  From 
what  reason,  in  ihoit,  do  not  different  absurdities,  that  are 
equally  ridiculous,  make  the  same  impression  upon  usf  It  ja 
because  people  freely  ridicule  the  stupidity  from  which  they 
think  themselves  exempt,  because  nobody  repeats  aher  the 
countrymen — "  The  present  bridg«  is  built  here:*'  and  that 
the  case  is  very  different,  when  it  relates  to  pious  absurdity. 
Nobody  believing  themselves  entirely  free  from  the  ignorance 
which  produced  it,  they  are  afraid  of  laughing  at  themselves 
under  another's  name. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  in  general  to  absurdity  of  reasoning,  but' 
to  the  absurdities  of  a  certain  kind  uf  reasoning,  that  we  gtre 
the  name  of  stupidity.  We  cannot  then  understand  by  this 
word  any  thing  more,  than  an  appearance  that  is  but  little  com- 
mon. Thus,  people  sometimes  give  the  name  of  stupid  to 
those  whom  they  even  allowlo  have  a  great  geniua.  The 
knowledge  of  (.-ommon  things  is  the  knowledge  of  common  men, 
and  Bomelimes  the  man  of  genius  is,  in  this  respect,  grossly  ig- 
norant: eager  to  proceed  to  the  first  principles  of  the  art  or 
science  he  makes-his  study,  and  contented  with  seising  some  of 
those  new,  primary,  and  general,  truths,  whence  flow  au  infi- 
nite number  of  secondary  ones,  he  neglects  all  other  kinds  of 
3  1  2 
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knowledge.  Does  he  leave  the  bright  path  traced  out  by  hii 
genius?  he  falls  into  a  thousand  errors,  and  Newton  writeia 
comment  on  the  Apocalypse. 

Genius  enlightens  some  acres  of  that  immense  night  whidi 
surrounds  little  minds ;  but  it  does  not  enlighten  all.  I  compare 
the  man  of  geniun  to  the  pillar  which  marched  before  the  He* 
brews,  and  was  sometimes  dark  and  sometimes  lumiooos.  The 
great  man,  always  superior  in  one  kind  of  study,  necenarily 
wants  abilities  for  many  others ;  at  least,  if  we  understand  here 
by  abilities,  an  aptitude  for  instruction,  which  perhaps  may  be 
considered  as  knowledge  begun.  The  great  roan  by  the  habit 
of  application,  the  method  of  study,  and  the  distinction  he  it 
led  to  make  between  a  half-knowledge  and  one  that  is  entire, 
has  certainly,  in  this  respect,  a  considerable  advantage  over  the 
common  rank  of  men.  These  last,  not  having  contracted  the 
habit  of  reflection,  and  having  known  nothing  deeply,  believe 
themselves  always  sufficiently  instructed,  when  they  have  ob» 
tained  a  superficial  knowledge.  Ignorance  and  folly  easily 
persuade  them,  that  they  know  every  thing:  both  these  are 
always  attended  with  pride.  The  great  man  alone  can  be 
modest. 

If  I  straighten  the  empire  of  genius,  and  shew  the  boonds  in 
which  nature  forces  it  to  be  inclosed,  it  is  to  make  it  more  evi* 
dently  appear,  that  the  man  of  understanding,  who  is  much  in- 
ferior to  one  of  genius,  cannot,  as  is  imagined,  always  decide 
with  strict  truth  on  the  various  subjects  of  reasoning.     Such 
an  understanding  is  impossible.     The  property  of  a  true  under- 
standing is  to  draw  exact  consequences  from  received  opinions: 
now  these  opinions  are,  for  the  most  part>  false,  and  the  under- 
standing never  proceeds  so  far  as  to  an  examination  of  them:  a 
.  true  understanding  is  then,  most  frequently,  only  the  art  of 
reasoning  falsely  according  to  method  :    perhaps  this  kind  of 
understanding  is  sufficient  to  make  a  good  judge  ;  but  it  can 
never  make  a  great  man.     Whoever  is  endued  with  it,  com- 
monly excels  in  no  kind  of  study,  and  cannot  be  commended  ibr 
any  one  talent.     lie  oflen  obtains,  it  is  said,  the  esteem  of  per- 
sons of  ordinary  abilities.    I  confess  it :   but  their  esteem  ma- 
king him  conceive  too  high  |n  idea  of  himselff  it  becomes  the 
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source  of  errors;  ofermra,  from  whicli  it  is  itnpoDsible  for  htm 
to  free  himaelf.  For,  in  Hac,  if  the  mirror  of  all  coansellors, 
the  most  polisheil  and  djitcrcet,  cannot  make  a  man  sensible  of 
disown  deformity,  who  candisabuae  a  man.  anil  make  him  quit 
the  too  high  opinion  he  has  conceived  of  himself,  eape<.'ialty 
when  that  opinion  is  supported  by  the  edeem  of  most  of  those 
who  surround  him  i  It  is  still  roodcst  enough  fur  him,  not  to 
eiteem  himself,  till  after  he  has  obtained  (he  eulogium  of  others. 
Htnce  arises  that  confidence  which  a  man  of  understanding 
places  in  his  ovn  kaowledge*  and  that  contempt  for  the  great 
men  whom  he  often  regards  as  visionaries,  as  men  of  systematic 
minds  and  wrong  heads*. 

O  ye  men  of  solid  understanding!  might  one  say,  when  you 
treat  as  wrong-headed  persons  those  great  men,  who  at  least  are 
so  superior  to  you  in  that  kind  of  study  which  the  public  most 
admire;  nh.tt  opinion,  think  you,  must  the  public  have  of  yoa, 
whose  abilities  extend  no  farther  than  to  the  drawing  of  some 
petty  consequences,  from  principles  ihat  may  be  either  true  or 
folse,  the  discovery  of  which  is  but  of  small  importance?  AJ> 
ways  in  an  extasy  at  beholding  your  little  merit,  you  are,  you 
say,  not  subjecttothe  errors  of  celebrated  men.  True,  because 
it  is  necessary  either  to  run,  or  at  least  to  walk,  before  one  can 
fall.  When  you  boast  of  the  justness  of  your  understanding, 
mcthinks  I  hear  cripples  glory  in  making  no  false  steps.  Your 
conduct,  you  add,  is  often  wiser  than  that  of  the  men  of  genius. 
Yes  J  because  you  have  not  within  you  that  principle  of  life 
and  of  the  pa4sion§,  which  equally  produces  great  vices,  great 
virtues,  and  great  talents.  But  are  you  more  worthy  of  com- 
meadaiiou  for  this?  Of  what  impor'ance  is  it  to  the  public, 
whether  the  conduct  of  a  particular  person  be  good  or  had  }  A 
man  of  genius,  had  he  vices,  is  still  more  worthy  of  esteem  than 
you:  in  fact,  he  serves  his  country  either  by  the  innocence  of 
his  manners,  and  the  virtuous  example  he  sets,  or  by  the  know- 
ledge he  diffuses  abroad.  Of  these  two  ways  of  serving  his 
country,  the  last,  without  doubt,  most  directly  belongs  to  ge- 

*  Saying  that  a  man  has  a  wrong  head,  is  frequently  saying,  with- 
out  knowing  it,  be  ha*  more  wit  than  ge  have. 
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BifM,  and  is  at  the  same  time  that  which  procures  the  greatest 
advantages  to  the  public.  The  virtuous  example  given  by  a 
particular  person  is  scarcely  of  use  to  any  besides  the  jmall 
number  of  those  with  whom  he  converses :  on  the  contrary^ 
the  new  light  the  same  person  spreads  over  the  arts  and  sciences 
is  a  benefit  to  the  whole  world.  It  is  then  certain,  that  the 
man  of  genius,  even  though  his  probity  should  be  very  imper* 
feet,  would  have  a  greater  right  than  you  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
public. 

The  declamations  of  the  men  of  solid  understanding,  against 

those  who  are  distinguished  by  their  genius,  must  doubtless  at 

times  impose  on  the  multitude :    nothing  is  more  easy  than  to 

deceive  them.     If  the  Spaniard,  at  the  sight  of  the  spectacles 

which  some  of  his  teachers  constantly  wear  on  their  noses,  per* 

suades  himself,  that  these  doctors  have  almost  pored  themselves 

blind  w^ith  reading,  and  that  they  are  very  wise ;  if  we  every 

day  take  vivacity  of  gesture  for  that  of  wit,  and  taciturnity  fov 

knowledge;  we  may  also  take  the  usual  gravity  of  the  men  of 

understanding  for  an  eiBTect  of  their  wisdom.    Bat  the  delosioii 

vanishes  of  itself,  and  we  soon  call  to  mind  that  gravity,  as  Mm» 

demoiselle  de  Scudery  says,  is  only  a  secret  of  the  body,  to  con* 

ceal  the  defects  of  the  mind  *.     There  are  then  properly  neiio- 

bot  these  men  of  understanding,  who  are  long  dupes  to  the  gm^ 

Yity  they  effect.    Moreover,  if  they  believe  themselves  wiae» 

because  they  are  serious  ;  if,  inspired  by  pride  and  envy,  when 

they  decry  genius,  they  believe  that  it  proceeds  from  justice;  no 

body  in  this  respect  can  escape  from  error.     These  mistaken 

sentiments  are  every  where  so  general,  that  I  believe  I  shall 

gratify  the  desire  of  the  reader,  by  consecrating  to  this 

mi  nation  some  pages  of  this  work. 


*  <*  The  ass,"  says  Montaigne,  on  thb  subject,  "  is  the  most 
•rious  of  all  animals." 
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CHAP.    IX. 

OF  MISTAKEN  OPINIONS. 

Like  a  ray  of  light  which  is  composed  of  acollectioo  of  rayf^ 
•very  sentiment  is  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  sentimeats^ 
which  concur  to  produce  a  particular  volition  of  soul,  and  a  pai^* 
ticular  action  of  the  body.  Few  men  have  the  prism  proper  to 
separate  this  assemblage  of  sentiments:  consequently  people 
often  believe  themselves  animated  either  by  one  sentiment  alone^ 
or  by  different  sentiments  from  those  by  which  they  are 
moved.  This  is  the  cause  of  so  many  mistaken  opinions^  and 
the  reason  why  we  are  almost  always  ignorant  of  the  tnie  mo* 
lives  of  our  actions. 

In  order  the  better  to  shew  the  difficulty  of  escaping  theie 
mistaken  opinions,  I  shall  represent  some  of  the  errors  in  which 
we  are  involved  by  a  profound  ignorance  of  ourselves. 


CHAP.    X. 

BOW  FAR  WE  ARE  LIABLE  TO  MISTAKE  THE  MOTIVES  BY 

WHICH  WE  ARE  DETERMINED. 

A  MoTHBR  idolizes  her  son ;  **  I  love  him,*'  says  she,  "  for 
his  own  sake.'*  However,  one  might  reply,  you  take  no  care 
of  his  education,  though  you  are  in  no  doubt  that  a  good  one 
would  contribute  infinitely  to  his  happiness :  why,  therefore, 
do  not  you  consult  some  men  of  sense  about  hi  my  and  read  some 
of  the  works  wrote  on  this  subject  ?  "  Why,  because,'*  says  she, 
"  I  think  I  know  as  much  of  this  matter  as  those  authors  and 
their  works."  But  how  did  you  get  this  confidence  in  your  own 
understanding?  Is  it  not  the  efiect  of  your  indifference?  An 
ardent  desire  always  inspires  us  with  a  salutary  distrust  of  our- 
selves. If  we  have  a  suit  at  law  of  considerable  consequence, 
we  visit  counsellors  and  attorneys,  we  consult  a  great  number, 
and  examine  their  advice.    Are  we  attacked  by  any  of  those 
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lingering  diseases,  which  incessantly  place  arouail  us  the  shade* 
and  horrors  of  death  I  We  see  physicians,  compare  their  opi- 
DioQS,  read  physical  books,  ne  outselve*  become  little  physi- 
cians. Such  is  the  conduct  prompted  by  a  warm  interest. 
With  reipect  to  the  education  of  children)  iTyou  are  not  iuflu. 
enced  in  the  same  manner,  it  is  because  you  do  not  lore  your 
son  as  well  as  yourself.  "  But,"  adds  the  mother,  "  what 
then  should  be  the  motive  uf  my  tenderness  ?"  Among  fa- 
thers and  mothers.  I  reply,  some  are  influenced  by  the  de- 
sire of  perpetuating  their  name  In  th«ir  children  ;  they  pro* 
perly  love  only  their  names ;  others  are  fond  of  command,  aad 
see  in  their  children  their  slaves.  The  animal  leaves  its  young 
when  their  weakness  no  longer  keeps  them  in  dependence; 
and  paternal  love  becomes  extinguished  in  almost  all  hearts, 
when  children  have,  by  their  age  or  station,  attained  to  iixle* 
pendcnce,  "Then,"  said  the  poet  Saadi,  "  ihe  father  seei 
nothing  in  Ihem  but  greedy  heirs,"  and  this  is  the  cause,  adds 
some  poet,  of  the  extraordinary  love  of  the  grandfather  for  fait 
grand-children;     he  considers  them  as  the   enemies  of  his 

There  are,  in  short,  fathers  and  mothers,  who  make  their 
children  their  playthings  and  their  pasiime.  The  loss  of  thts 
plaything  would  be  insupportable  to  ihcm ;  but  would  their 
aiHiction  prove  that  they  loved  the  child  for  itself^  Every  body 
knows  this  passage  in  the  life  of  M.  de  Lauzun :  he  was  in  the 
Bastile;  there,  without  books,  without  employineot,  a  prey  to 
lassitude  and  the  horrors  of  a  prison,  he  took  it  in  his  head  to 
tame  a  spider.  This  was  the  only  cnnsuUiion  he  bad  left  in  his 
misfortune.  The  governor  of  the  Bastilc,  from  an  inhiiniBnity 
common  to  men  accustomed  to  see  the  unhnppy  *,  crushed  ib« 
spider.    The  prisoner  felt  the  must  cutting  grief,  aud  no  mo> 


■  The  habit  of  seeing  the  unhnjipy  renders  men  cruel  and  merci> 
Icii.  In  vain  do  Ihcry  s&y,  llial  they  are  cruel  Willi  regret,  and  thai 
their  tlul;  imposes  opun  them  the  neceisitj  of  being  srrere.  Sxcry 
man  nlio,  from  a  regard  to  justirc,  can,  tike  an  eieculiobcr,  kill  one 
of  lii*  own  species  in  culd  blooil,  n-ould  cerlaialy  assassinate  for  hi* 
vwB  petsenal  lolmvit,  nere  he  oot  afraid  «f  the  bangiuMi. 
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ther  could  be  affected  by  the  death  of  a  son  with  a  mor&Tio- 
lent  sorrow.  Now  whence  is  derived  this  conformity  of  senti- 
ments for  soch  different  objects  ?  It  is  because,  in  the  loss  of  a 
child)  or  in  the  loss  of  the  spider,  people  frequently  weep  for 
nothing  but  for  the  lassitude  and  want  of  employment  into 
which  they  fall.  If  mothers  appear  in  general  more  afflicted 
at  the  death  of  a  child  than  fathers  employed  in  business,  or 
given  up  to  the  pursuit  of  ambition,  it  is  not  because  the  mother 
loves  her  child  more  tenderly,  but  because  she  suffers  a  loss 
more  difficult  to  be  supplied.  The  errors,  in  my  opinion}  are, 
in  this  respect,  very  frequent;  people  rarely  cherish  a  child  fofr 
its  own  sake.  That  paternal  love*  of  which  so  many  men 
make  a  parade,  and  by  which  they  believe  themselves  so 
warmly  affected,  is  most  frequently  nothing  more  than  an  effect, 
either  of  a  desire  of  perpetuating  their  names,  of  the  pride  of 
command,  or  the  fear  of  lassitude  and  inaction. 

Such  a  mistaken  opinion  persuades  the  devout  fanatics,  that 
to  their  zeal  for  religion  they  owe  their  hatred  to  philosophers, 
and  the  persecutions  they  kindle  against  them.  But  it  may  be 
said,  either  the  opinion  Which  shocks  you  in  philosophical 
works  is  false  or  it  is  true.     In  the  first  case,  you  ought  to  be 

*  What  I  say  of  paternal  love  may  he  applied  to  metaphysical  love, 
so  much  boasted  of  in  our  old  romances.  We  are,  in  this  respect, 
subject  to  many  mistaken  opinions.  When  a  person  imagines,  for  in- 
stance, that  he  loves  only  the  soul  of  a  woman,  it  is  certainly  her  per- 
son that  he  desires,  and  here,  to  satisfy  his  wants,  and  especially  his 
curiosity^.he  is  rendered  capable  of  everj  thing.  This  truth  may  be 
proved  from  the  little  sensibility  most  spectators  shew  at  the  theatre 
for  the  affection  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  when  the  same  spectators  are  so 
warmly  moved  by  the  love  of  a  young  man  for  a  young  woman. 
What  can  produce  these  different  sensations,  if  it  is  not  the  different 
sensations  themselves  have  experienced  in  these  two  rebttions  ?  Most  of 
them  have  felt,  that,  as  they  will  do  every  thing  for  the  favours  de- 
sired, they  will  do  little  for  the  favours  obtained;  that,  in  the  case  of 
love,  curiosity  being  once  gratified,  they  easily  comfort  themselves  for 
the  loss  of  one  who  proves  unfaithful,  and  that  then  the  misfortune  of  a 
lover  is  very  supportable.  Whence  I  conclude,  that  love  can  never  be  I 
any  thing  else  but  a  disguised  desire  of  enjoyment.  I 

3  K 
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animated  with  that  mild  virtue  which  religion  aoppoaes,  and  Co 
prove  phikMophically  its  falsehood ;  thix  you  also  owe  to  Cbrit- 
tiaoity.  '*  We  require  not  of  you/'  says  St.  Pad,  "  a  blind 
obedience ;  we  teacb«  we  provcf  we  persuade/'  lo  the  second 
case,  that  is,  if  this  philosopher's  opinion  be  true)  it  is  not  con- 
trary to  religion  :  to  believe  that  it  is  would  be  blasphemy* 
Two  truths  cannot  be  contradictory ;  and  truth,  says  the  Abb6 
de  Fleury,  can  never  injure  truth.  But  this  opinion,  the  faOA- 
tical  devotee  will  say,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  principles 
of  religion.  You  think  then,  it  may  be  replied,  that  every 
thing  which  resists  the  efforts  of  your  mind,  and  wbich  yon 
cannot  reconcile  with  the  doctrines  of  your  religion,  is  really 
inconsistent  with  those  doctrines?  Do  you  not  know  that  Ga* 
lileo"^  was  unworthily  dragged  to  the  prison  of  the  inquisition, 

*  The  persecutors  of  Galileo,  doubtless,  believed  that  they  were 
animated  with  a  zeal  for  religion,  and  were  the  dnpes  of  that  hdkL 
I,  however,  confess,  that  if  they  bad  been  sompalously  ezanuM^nad 
asked,  Why  the  church  reserved  to  herself  the  r^ht  of  punishing  tt» 
errors  of  a  man  by  the  dreadful  torment  of  fire,  wkile^sbe  gpranU  an 
inviolable  asylum  to  crimes  near  the  altars,  and  declares  herself,  inn 
manner,  the  protectress  of  assassins  ?  If  thej  had  been  farther  aikedf 
why  the  same  church,  by  her  toleration,  seems  to  fiivour  the  crimei  of 
those  fathers,  who,  without  pity,  mutilate  their  children,  wkoOiin 
temples,  concerts,  and  on  the  stage,  they  devote  to  the  pleasure  of  tOMe 
delicate  ears  ?  and  that,  in  fine,  had  they  perceived,  that  ecclestaatScs 
themselves  encourage  unnatural  fathers  to  perpetuate  their  crime,  by 
permitting  these  unfortunate  victims  to  be  received  into  the  churches, 
and  hired  to  serve  in  them  at  a  hi^h  price  ?  they  would  then  neces- 
sarily have  agreed,  that  a  religious  zeal  was  not  the  only  passion  by 
which  they  were  actuated.  They  would  have  been  sensible  that 
churches  were  made  a  refuge  for  criminals  only  to  prcsene,  by  tMs 
means,  a  greater  credit  with  an  iminite  number  of  men,  who  would 
look  with  respect  upon  the  monks,  as  the  only  protectors  that  cotdd 
sa^e  them  from  the  rigour  of  the  laws ;  that  they  punished  Galileo  for 
tlie  discovery  of  a  new  system,  only  to  be  revenged  for  the  involuntary 
injury  done  tlicm  by  a  great  man,  who,  perhaps,  by  enlightening  tke 
human  race,  and  appearing  more  learned  than  the  clergy,  might  ksMn 
their  credit  with  the  people.  It  is  true,  that,  even  in  Italy,  people 
recollect  »ith  horror  the  treatment  of  the  philosopher  by  the  inqui- 
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for  having  maintained  that  the  sun  is  placed  in  the  centre,  and 
does  not  move  round  the  earth ;  that  his  system  first  offended 
the  weak,  and  appeared  directly  contrary  to  that  text  of 
Scripture,  *'  Sun,  stand  thou  still  ?"  However,  able  divines  have 
since  made  Oaltieo^s  principles  agree  with  those  of  religion. 
Who  has  told  you,  that  a  divkie  more  happy  or  more  enlight. 
ened  than  you,  will  not  remove  the  contradiction,  which  you 
think  you  perceive  between  your  religion  and  the  opinion  you 
resolve  to  condemn  ?  Who  forces  you  by  a  precipitate  censure 
to  expose,  if  not  religion,  at  least  its  ministers,  to  the  hatred 
excited  by  persecution  ?  Why,  always  borrowing  the  assistance 
of  force  and  terror,  wotfld  you  impose  silence  on  men  of  genius, 
and  deprive  fnankind  of  the  useful  knowledge  they  are  capable 
of  dispensing? 

You  obey,  you  say,  the  dictates  of  religion.  But  it  com« 
mands  you  to  distrust  yourselves,  and  to  love  your  neighbour. 
If  you  do  not  act  in<;onformity  to  these  principles,  you  are  then 
not  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  God  *.  Sut  you  say,  by  whom  i  hen 
are  we  inspired  ?  By  laziness  and  pride.  It  is  laziness,  the 
enemy  of  thought,  which  makes  you  averse  to  those  opinions, 
which  you  cannot,  witlumt  study  and  some  fatigue  of  attention, 
unite  with  the  principles  received  in  the  schools;  but  which 

■         ■■■  '     i  "  1    *■■  '      ■    .1       L.   J  II  I        ■  I   I  ■  I        ■  I    ■■■■■■■  ■  , 

tftion.  As  a  proof  of  this  truth,  I  quote  part  of  the  poem  of  the  priest 
Benedetto  Menzini,  printed  and  puhlicly  sold  at  Florence.  The  poet 
addresses  himself  to  the  inquisitors  who  condemned  Galileo  t  ^*  What,'* 
says  he,  **  was  your  blindness,  when  you  unworthily  dragged  this 
great  man  to  your  dungeon !  Is  this  the  pacific  spirit  recommended  to 
you  by  that  holy  apostle,  who  died  in  exile  at  Patraos !  No :  you  were 
always  deaf  to  his  precepts.  Let  us  persecute  the  wise ;  this  is  your 
maxim.  Proud  mortals,  under  an  exterior  that  inspires  only  bnmility, 
you,  who  speak  with  so  soft  a  voice,  and  yet  dip  your  hands  in  blood, 
what  mischievous  demon  introduced  you  among  us  !*' 

*  If  the  same  devout  fanatic,  mild  in  China,  and  cruel  at  Lisbon, 
preaches  in  dtflferent  countries  toleration  or  persecution,  according  as 
he  is  there  more  or  less  powerful ;  how  can- be  reconcile  such  a  contra- 
dictory conduct  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel ;  and  not  perceive,  that 
under  the  name  of  religion,  he  is  inspired  by  the  pride  of  command  ? 
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being  proved  to  be  philusophically  true,  cannot  be  theok>gi« 
rally  false. 

It  is  pride«  which  isordinarily  carried  toa  greater  height  ia  the 
bigot  than  in  any  other  person^  which  makes  him  detest  io  the 
man  of  genius  the  benefactor  of  the  human  race,  and  which 
exasperates  him  against  the  truths  discovered  by  humility. 

It  is  then  this  laziness  and  this  pride,  whichf  disgoisng 
themselves*  under  the  appearance  of  zealf,  render  them  the 
persecutors  of  men  of  learning ;  and  which  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  have  forged  chains,  built  gibbets,  and  held  the  tdich 
to  the  piles  of  the  inquisition. 

Thus  the  same  pride,  which  is  so  formidable  in  the  deTcrai 
fanatic,  and  which  in  all  religions  makes  him  persecute,  in  the 
name  of  the  Most  High,  the  men  of  genius,  sometimes  anna 
against  them  the  men  in  power. 

After  the  example  of  those  Pharisees,  who  treated  as  crimi* 
nals  the  persons  who  did  not  adppt  ail  their  decisions,  how 
many  visie/b  treat,  as  enemies  to  the  nation,  those  who  do  not 
blindly  approve  their  conduct !  Drawn  into  this  errort  by  a 
mistaken  opinion  common  to  ahnost  all  mankind,  there  it  no 

*  If  we  except  luxury,  of  all  the  sins  most  prejudicial  to  mankiadi 
but  which  consists  in  an  act  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceal  lirora 
selves,  though  we  are  under  an  illusion  with  respect  to  all  the 
Every  other  vice  we  transform  into  so  many  virtues.  We  take  the 
desire  of  grandeur,  for  elevation  of  soul ;  avarice,  for  ceconomy  i  do? 
famation,  for  the  love  of  truth ;  and  an  ill-humour,  for  a  laudable 
zeal.  Thus  most  of  these  passions  are  pretty  commonly  allied  to 
bigotry. 

f  Those  divines  who  helicve  that  the  popes  have  a  right  to  di^ose 
of  thrones,  also  imagine  thenoiselves  animated  with  a  pure  zeal  for  re* 
ligion.  They  do  not  perceive  that  a  secret  motive  of  ambition  is 
blended  with  the  sanctity  of  their  intentions ;  that  the  only  means  of 
commanding  kings  is  to  consecrate  the  opinion  that  gives  the  pope  a 
right  to  depose  them,  in  case  of  heresy.  Now  ecclesiastics  being  the 
sole  judges  of  heresy,  the  court  of  Rome,  says  the  Abbe  de  Longueme, 
have  made  use  of  it  at  their  pleasure,  against  all  the  princes  who  ditr 
please  Uiem. 
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▼izier  who  does  not  take  his  interest  for  that  of  the  nation ; 
who  does  not  maintain,  without  knowing  it^  that  to  humble  hts 
pride,  is  to  insult  the  public ;  and  that  to  blame  his  conduct^ 
with  whatever  precaution  it  be  done,  is  to  excite  disturbances 
in  the  state.  But  you  deceive  yourselves,  it  may  be  replied; 
for>  in  forming  this  judgment,  you  consult  only  your  vanity^ 
and  not  the  general  interest.  Are  you  ignorant  that  a  virtu- 
ous citizen  can  never  see  with  indifierence  the  evils  occasioned 
by  a  bad  administration  ?  As  legislation  is  the  roost  useful  of 
all  the  sciences,  ought  it  not,  like  every  other  science,  to  be 
improved  by  the  same  means  ?  Is  it  not  by  removing  the  er- 
rors of  Aristotle,  Averroes,  Avicenna,  and  all  the  inventors 
in  the  sciences  and  arts,  that  people  have  improved  these  arts 
and  these  sciences  ?  To  resolve  to  cover  the  faults  of  the  ad- 
ministration with  the  veil  of  silence  is  then  to  oppose  the  pro- 
gress of  the  legislation,  and  consequently  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  It  is  the  same  pride,  masked  under  the  name  of 
the  public  welfare,  which  makes  you  advance  this  maxim^ 
that  a  fault  being  once  committed,  the  divan  ought  always  to 
maintain  it,  and  that  authority  ought  not  to  submit.  But,  if 
the  public  welfare  be  the  principal  object  proposed  by  every 
prince  and  every  government,  ought  they  to  make  use  of  au- 
thority in  the  support  of  folly  ?  The  maxim  you  establish 
can  only  signify,  I  have  given  my  advice,  and  would  not,  by 
suffering  the  prince  to  be  informed  of  the  necessity  of  chang- 
ing his  conduct,  clearly  prove  to  him  that  I  have  given  him 
bad  counsel. 

There  are  few  men  who  escape  illusions  of  this  kind.  How 
many  personsf  who  have  good  intentions,  are  dishonest  for 
want  of  examining  themselves !  If  there  are  some  to  whom 
the  bodies  of  others,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  are  diaphanous^ 
and  who  equally  penetrate  into  their  hearts,  and  into  their 
own,  the  number  of  these  is  but  small.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
true  knowledge  of  ourselves,  we  should  observe,  and  for  a 
long  time  study,  our  own  hearts.  The  persons  of  strict  mo^ 
rals  are  the  only  persons  who  concern  themselves  about  thi^ 
examination ;  most  other  men  are  ignorant  of  this  study. 
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Among  those  who  declaim  with  such  heat  against  the  tiagiib 
Jaritiefl  of  men  of  wit,  how  many  are  there  who  beliere  them- 
Belves  solely  animated  by  the  love  of  justice  and  truth  I 
However,  let  me  ask,  why  do  yon  attack  with  snch  fnry  a  ri- 
dicule which  is  frequently  attended  with  no  injury  to  any  ooef 
A  man  ai&cts  singularity.  Laugh  at  him,  and  welcome  :  yoa 
would  thus  behave  to  a  person  without  merit,  and  why  should 
you  not  treat  a  man  of  genius  in  the  same  manner  ?  It  is  bo* 
cause  his  singularity  attracts  the  attention  of  the  public :  now 
4heir  attention  being  once  fixed  upon  a  person  of  merit,  it  is 
employed  about  him;  they  forget  you,  and  your  pride  m 
wounded.  This  is  the  secret  principle  both  of  the  respect 
you  affect  to  shew  for  the  customs  of  the  world,  and  of  your 
hatred  of  singularity. 

You  will  tell  me,  perhaps,  that  what  is  extraordinary  makes 
an  impresatoo,  and  that  this  adds  to  the  fame  of  the  man  of 
wit;  that  ample  and  modest  merit  is  less  esteemed,  whicli  ia 
an  injustice  yon  are  williag  to  revenge  by  decrjring  aiiignl^. 
rity.  But  does  envy,  I  reply»  prevent  your  perceiving  whom 
affectation  is,  and  where  it  is  not  ?  In  general,  men  of  ipe 
rior  abilities  are  but  little  subject  to  it;  a  lazy  and  tlioagfatfid 
disposition  may  be  attended  with  singularity,  but  will  ne^ef 
produce  much  appearance  of  it.  The  affectation  of  singnl*- 
rity  is  then  very  uncommon. 

What  activity  does  it  require  to  support  a  singular  character  ? 
What  knowledge  of  the  world  must  such  a  person  have,  nicely 
to  choose  such  a  ridicule  as  will  render  him  neither  despicable 
nor  odious  to  other  men  ;  to  adapt  that  ridicule  to  his  character 
and  proportion  it  to  his  merit  ?  For,  in  short,  it  is  only  a  par*- 
ticular  degree  of  genius  that  is  allowed  to  be  particularly  ridi- 
culous.  Have  we  this  ?  we  may  make  use  of  it ;  the  ridicule, 
far  from  injuring  us,  is  of  service.  When  iEneas  descended 
into  hell,  in  order  to  pacify  the  monster  that  watched  at  its 
gates,  that  hero,  by  the  advice  of  the  Sybils  provided  himself 
with  a  cake,  which  he  tossed  into  the  muuth  of  Cerbems. 
Who  knows  whether  merit,  in  order  to  appease  the  hatred  of 
lis  cotemporaries,  ought  not  thus  to  cast  into  the  mouth  of 
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envy  the  cake  of  ridicule  ?  Prudence  requires  this,  and  even 
human  nature  renders  it  necessary.  If  there  appeared  a  per- 
fect man,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him,  by  some  great  follies^ 
to  soften  the  hatred  of  his  fellow-citizens.  It  is  true,  that  in 
this  respect  we  may  trust  to  nature,  since  she  has  provided 
every  man  with  a  sufficient  number  of  faults  to  render  him 
supportable. 

A  certain  proof,  namely  envy,  under  the  name  of  justice^ 
is  let  loose  against  the  follies  of  men  of  genius,  so  that  all 
their  singularity  does  not  offend  us.  A  gross  singularity,  that 
flatters  the  vanity  of  a  man  of  moderate  abilities,  by  making 
him  perceive  that  the  man  of  merit  has  faults  from  which  he  is 
exempt,  by  persuading  him  that  all  men  of  genius  are  fools, 
and  that  he  alone  is  wise,  is  a  singularity  always  very  proper 
to  conciliate  his  good-will.  Let  a  man  of  genius,  for  in- 
stance, dress  himself  in  a  particular  manner,  most  men  who 
do  not  distinguish  wisdom  from  follyy  and  know  it  only  by  the 
length  of  a  peruke,  will  take  him  for  a  fool ;  they  will  laugh 
at  him,  but  like  him  the  better  for  it.  In  exchange  for  the 
pleasure  they  find  in  ridiculing  him,  they  will  freely  allow  him 
the  praise  that  is  his  due.  People  cannot  frequently  laugh  at  a 
man  without  talking  much  of  him.  Now  this,  which  would 
ruin  a  fool,  increases  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  merit.  They 
do  not  laugh  at  him  without  acknowledging,  and  perhaps  even 
exaggerating*  his  superiority,  with  respect  to  his  distinguish- 
ing  excellence ;  and  by  outrageous  declamations,  the  envious, 
unknown  to  themselves,  even  contribute  to  his  glory.  What 
gratitude  do  I  owe  you  ?''  will  the  man  of  genius  freely  say ; 
*'  your  hatred  makes  me  friends !  The  public  will  not  long  be 
deceived  by  the  motives  of  your  anger:  you  are  offended,  not 
by  my  singularity^  but  at  my  reputation.  If  you  dared,  you 
would,  like  me,  be  singular:  but,  you  know,  that  an  afifected 
singularity  is  extremely  flat  in  a  man  without  wit;  your  in- 
stinct informs  you,  either  that  you  have  not,  or  at  least 
that  the  public  does  not  grant  you,  the  merit  necessary  to  ap- 
pear particular.    This  is  the  true  cause  of  your  abhorrence  of 
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singDlarity*.  You  resemble  those  artfbl  women  who>  inces^- 
aantly  exclaiming  against  the  indecency  of  all  modern  dresies 
proper  to  shew  the  shape,  do  not  perceive  that  they  owe  their- 
respect  for  ancient  fashions  only  to  their  personal  deformity.'* 

Whatever  we  have  that  is  ridiculous,  we  always  conceal 
from  ourselves ;  we  only  perceive  it  in  others.  I  shall  mentioii- 
on  this  subject  a  (act  pleasant  enough,  which  is  said  to  hare 
happened  in  our  days.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine  gave  a  grand 
entertainment  to  his  whole  court.  The  supper  was  served  ap 
in  a  vestibule,  which  opened  on  a  parterre.  In  the  midst  of 
the  supper,  a  lady  thought  she  saw  a  spider :  she  was  seised 
with  fear,  screamed  out^  leA  the  table,  fled  into  the  gardetr, 
and  fell  down  on  the  grass.  At  the  moment  of  her  fall,  she 
heard  somebody  near  her ;  this  was  the  duke's  prime  minister* 
•'  O  Sir!'*  said  she,  "  you  revive  my  courage:  how  much 
am  I  obliged  to  you  !  I  was  afraid  I  had  been  guilty  of  an  im- 
pertinence."^'* O  Madam !  who  could  stay  there  ?"  replied 
the  minister:  "  but  tell  me,  was  it  a  very  large  one?"-** 
'<  Dear  Sir!  it  was  quite  frightful.''—''  Did  it  fly  near  me?** 
added  he.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  the  spider  fly  V'^^"  Ho«r»*' 
returned  he,  "  is  it  only  for  a  spider  that  you  make  all  thia  tm- 


*  To  the  same  cause  we  ought  to  attribute  the  love  which 
all  fools  affect  to  have  for  probity,  when  they  say,  we  fly  the  men  of 
wit,  they  are  bad  company,  and  daogerous  men.  But  it  may  be 
the  church,  the  court,  the  magistracy,  and  the  treasury,  furnish 
as  worthy  of  censure  as  the  academies.  Most  men  of  learning  have 
not  even  an  inclination  to  become  knaves.  Besides,  the  desire  oi 
esteem,  which  always  supposes  the  love  of  study,  serves  them,  in 
this  respect,  as  a  preservative.  Among  the  men  of  learning,  there 
are  few  whose  probity  is  not  confirmed  by  some  virtuous  actions. 
But  even  supposing  them  as  great  cheats  as  the  blockheads,  the  quali- 
ties of  the  mind  may  at  least  compensate  for  the  vices  of  the  heart) 
but  the  fool  has  nothing  to  atone  for  them.  Why  then  do  they  fly 
from  the  men  of  genius  ?  It  is  because  they  are  humbled  by  their 
presence,  and  take  that  for  a  love  of  virtue  \*hich  is  only  an  averttoii; 
to  persons  of  su[)erior  abilities.  .  ^ 
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do  ?  Go,  Madam,  you  are  very  weak  :  I  thought  it  had  been 
a  batt/'  This  fact  is  the  history  of  all  mankind  :  we  cannot 
support  our  own  ridicule  in  another ;  we  reciprocally  offer 
abuse,  and  in  this  world  it  is  always  absurdity  that  laughs  at 
folly.  Thus,  aAer  Solomon,  one  is  always  tempted  to  cry 
out—''  AH  is  vanity."  On  this  Vanity  depends  most  of  our 
tniitaken  opinions.  But  as  it  is  more  particularly  in  affairs  of 
advice,  that  these  mistakes  are  more  easily  perceived,  after 
having  exposed  some  of.  the  errors  into  which  we  are  thrown 
by  a  profound  ignorance  of  ourselves,  it  mast  still  be  of  use  to 
ahew  the  errors  into  which  we  are  sometimes  precipitated  by 
the  ignorance  of  others. 


CHAP.   XL 

OF  ADVICEi 

IBvert  man  whon^  we  bonsult  always  believes  that  his  conn^ 
sel  is  dictated  by  friendship.  He  says  so ;  most  men  believe 
him  upon  his  word,  and  their  blind  confidence  but  too  often 
leads  them  into  error.  It  would,  however^  be  very  easy  to 
undeceive  ourselves  in  this  particular ;  for  we  love  but  few 
people,  and  would  advise  all  the  world.  Prom  whence  does 
this  madness  of  giving  advice  derive  its  source  ?  From  ou^ 
vanity.  Most  men  have  the  folly  to  believe  themselves  wise» 
and  much  more  so  than  their  neighbours^  and  therefore  they 
are  pleased  with  every  thing  that  confirms  this  opinion.  Who- 
ever consults  us,  is  agreeable  to  us,  for  this  is  a  confession  of 
inferiority  which  flatters  our  vanity.  Besides,  what  opportu-^ 
nities  does  our  being  consulted  give  us  to  display  our  maxims, 
our  ideas,  and  our  sentiments,  to  talk  much  of  ourselves,  and 
to  our  own  advantage !  Thus  there  is  nobody  who  does  not 
take  advantage  of  it.  More  employed  about  the  interest  of 
oar  vanity,  than  about  the  interest  of  the  person  who  comes 
to  consult  us,  he  commonly  leaves  os  without  being  in« 
•t|:^c^d/  or  ^lif htentd ;    and  our  counsels  have  been  our 
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otvn  panegyric.  Tttu*  our  ad>  ice  U  almost  cooilaiilly  dictated 
by  vanity,  aod  hecice  w*  noutd  correct  jU  the  worM. 

Upon  ihis  aubjicl,  a  philosopher  replied,  to  one  of  these 
perwni  eager  to  give  bi«  advice — "  How  sliould  I  correct  my 
fault-,  nheo  thou  (hystir  hut  not  corrected  iba  detire  of 
givin>(  ctirreciion  f "  If  it  was  in  fact  frieikdship  alone  ibat 
g.ive  counsel,  ilii»i  like  all  other  lively  passions,  would  taake 
ktioMn  when  and  how  we  ought  lo  give  advice.  In  the  cast 
of  ignorance,  for  eKanjple,  there  is  no  doubt  but  itdvice  na/- 
he  very  useful :  a  physiriaa.  a  counsellor,  a  philoMipber,  aod 
a.politician,  may  each,  in  their  separate  profcuio us,  give  ex- 
cellent advice.  In  every  other  case  it  is  oseless,  and  often 
even  ridiculuui,  becau»e  people,  in  general,  altvays  propose 
themselves  far  a  model. 

Let  an  ambitious  nun  consull  a  person  of  moderate  dnirr-', 
and  propi)  •  t  >  him  bis  views  and.  projects  :  "  Abandon  tbeni," 
ibe  latter  will  say  ;  "  do  not  expose  yourself  lo  dangers  am) 
vexations  without  number)  but  deliver  yourself  to  awtet  ami 
peaceful  einploynicnls."  To  this  the  srabitious  mun  will  re- 
ply—" If  I  had  «t ill  my  choice  to  make,  I  might  follow  youi 
advice  i  but  my  passions  are  fixed,  my  character  funned,  and 
my  habits  settled.  I  would  make  the  best  of  tbem,  m  aj  lo 
promote  my  own  happiness ;  and  upon  this  point  1  would  con- 
sult you."  In  vain  would  he  add.  that  the  character  being 
once  furmed,  it  is  impossible  to  change  it;  thai  the  pleaaurex 
of  a  man  of  moderate  desires  are  insipid  to  one  Glled  with  am- 
bition; and  the  minitter  disgraced,  would  die  with  lassitude 
and  inaction.  Whatever  reason  he  alledged,  the  man  of  mo- 
derate abilities  wfTUld  consianily  repeal — "  You  ought  not  lo 
be  mubitioug,"  Methioks  I  hear  a  physician  say  to  his  patient, 
"  Sir,  do  nat  h;^e  a  fever." 

The  old  men  constantly  use  the  samo  language.  When  a 
young  man  consults  litem,  in  regard  lo  the  conduct  he  ought 
to  observe—"  Fly,"  say  they,  "  playx,  operas,  balls,  tba, 
aMemblies  of  the  womeOj  and  every  frivolous  amu9«ni?At: 
imitate  us,  and  eojploy  yourself  entirely  ubout  making  your 
fortune."    But  the  young  maij  w  ill  reply— "  I  am  ilitl  fond 
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•r  pleamre;  I  love  nomen  to  iliitractjon ;  how  tbeil  shall  [ 
r«noiMice  (hem  t  You  inii«t  be  sensible  that  at  my  age  this 
pleasure  ii  an  appetite."  Whatever  he  can  say,  an  olil  man 
will  never  comprehend  that  the  enjoyment  of  a  woman  la  so 
necessary  to  the  happine^  of  a  yonng  ninn.  Every  sens-ilion, 
Kh>ch  we  tlo  not  experience  we  cannot  allow  lo  exist.  The 
old  man  no  louger  seeks  pleamre,  and  pleasure  do  Imger  seelci 
him.  The  objects  with  which  he  was  iaeessantly  employed  in 
kis  youth,  insensibly  retire  from  his  sight.  Man  then  mty  bq 
compared  to  a  vcnel  that  mils  Kith  a  fkir  wind  in  a  high  sea; 
it  gradually  loses  sight  of  the  perMias  that  «tand  on  itie  shorei 
and  soon  disappears  from  their  eyes.  Whoever  con.^iders  the 
ardour  with  which  men  propoic  themselves  for  models,  may 
imagine  (ttat  he  sees  a  number  of  persons  swioiming  upon  a 
greal  lake,  and  being  carried  bv  difTereut  currents,  lift  up 
ibeir  beads  above  the  water,  crying  tu  each  other — "  It  is 
Me  you  rouit  follow,  and  there  you  must  land."  Hi:td  fast  by 
chains  of  bram,  fixed  to  a  rock,  the  wise  man  cuu templates 
their  folly,  crying — "  Do  yotj  not  see  that,  drawn  by  dif- 
frrent  currents,  you  cannot  l;uid  at  the  same  place?"  To 
advise  a  man  to  say  thin,  or  todotliat,  is  commonly  nothing 
more  ihsn — "  I  would  act  in  that  manner,  or  I  Would  speak 
Hitw.**  Thas  the  words  in  Moliere-:-"  Vou  are  a  goldsmith, 
master  Josse;"  applied  to  the  pride  of  setting  ourselves  up 
an  example,  is  raore  general  thiiA  Is  ima|;ined.     There  is 

;  3  blockhesd  bat  would  take  upon  himself  lo  direct  die 
fondtii^t  of  the  loan  of  the  greatest  genius*.  Merhiiiks,  I 
see  the  ohief  of  the  Nalchesf,  nho  every  morning,  at  itie 
rising  of  Aurora,  walks  out  of  his  cabin,  and  maiki  out  for 
the  Min,  his  brother,  the  course  he  is  to  take. 

But,  Hiy  you,  the  man  who  is  consulted  may,  dnubileu,  be 


*  Be  wb»  i>  not  an  equerry  ^ivci  no  advice  about  bnakuig  horicj. 
Jlut  WR  arc  not  m>  ditCdent  in  cases  of  muratit;  -.  witJisut  baTiog 
Itudied  il,  we  believe  ourseUes  very  learned,  and  able  to  give  iidttco 
(olhe  whole  world. 

f  A  savage  nUioo. 
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under  an  illauoD,  and  Ulribute  to  fiieuilsbip,  what  h  onlf  iha 
eflect  of  vanity ;  bnt  how  can  ihia  Ijlu&ioa  pass  upon  hint  wh« 
commit*  him  i  Why  is  not  be  iu  [bis  regpect  enlightened  by. 
his  own  interest  i  It  is  becauw  be  rrailily  believes  that  olhen 
fake  an  intereil  in  his  cnnceriK  which  thejr  really  do  nt>t; 
becauxe  mott  men  are  wcuk,  and,  noi  being  able  Id  cnodact 
Uifmselve;.  they  have  occasion  for  otbara  to  roarlc  out  theii 
conduct,  and  It  it  very  easy,  ai  obscrratinii  provM,  to  coinmu- 
nicatc  to  *uch  a  perwn  the  high  opinion  ihc  ailriKcr  has  of 
himieliV  This  is  not  the  case  with  un«  wha  has  ahrEn  mind. 
If  he  coDsultJ,  it  is  because  he  is  ignorant:  be  koowithatia 
every  other  case,  and  particularly  wliat  relates  to  his  own 
happiness,  he  ought  to  consult  none  but  his  own  jiidgmeot. 
Ill  fact,  if  the  goodness  of  advice  depends  upou  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  in  which  tb«6e  whom  wo 
advise  are  placed,  to  whom  can  a  man  better  apply  than  to 
himself  f  Ai  a  warm  interest  enlightens  us  with  respect  to  all 
the  subjects  of  our  inquiries,  who  can  be  looie  enlightened 
than  we,  in  regard  lo  our  owa  happiness  f  Who  knows  wbe- 
tlior,  on  ihe  characters  being  furmed,  aud  the  habits  fixed, 
each  periMu  is  not  able  to  conduct  himself  as  well  tu  poaibhr. 
eviii  Miiitigh  be  should  appear  a  foop  Every  body  knows tliR 
answer  of  a  famous  oculist:  a  coualrymati  went  to  consulL 
tiim,  and  found  him  sitting  at  table,  eating  and  drinking 
besiiily  :  "  What  must  1  do  for  my  eyes  i"  uid  the  peuam. 
"  You  qmst  abstain  from  wine,"  replied  the  oculist.  "  But  ii 
sceiu)  to  me,"  returned  the  peasant,  walking  up  nearer  tofaim, 
"  that  your  eyes  are  UM  much  better  than  mine,  and  yet  yoa 
drink." — "  Truly,"  replied  the  oculist,  "  ihal  is,  becanaa 
I  am  fonder  of  drinking  than  of  being  cured."  How  many 
njen  are  there,  like  this  oculist,  whose  happiness  depends 
on  passion"  that  nnist  plunge  them  in  the  greatest  misery; 
and  yet,  however,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  would  be 
fools,  did  they  endeavour  to  be  more  wise.  There  arc 
men,  and  experience  has  shewn  that  they  are  pretty 
numerous,  who  are  so  miserable,  that  they  can  no  Olii«T- 
wise  be  happy  than  by  pertbriniBg  actioas  that  lead  to  the 
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grvrt*.  But  it  may  be  aniwered,  there  are  also  men  who. 
for  want  of  wise  advice,  daily  cuminit  the  grossest  Taulta  ;  and 
good  advice,  doubllew,  might  make  ihem  escape  theie  misfor- 
toaes.  Bot,  I  ray,  th^l  thef  would  commit  more  considerable 
ones  still,  if  they  gave  ibemaelres  up  incoasiderately  to  the 
coQDteli  of  others,  \Vboe»er  blindly  follows  them,  must  ob- 
serte  a  conduct  full  of  inconsistencies,  commonly  more  fatal 
ihan  the  excess  even  of  (he  passions. 

A  person,  by  abandnning  lijmscll'  to  his  dinpoailion,  spares,  at 
least,  ibe  ustlesi  eflbrti  he  might  make  to  resist  it.  Howerec 
violent  the  teinpeit  may  he,  when  we  sail  before  the  wind  we 
support  without  fatigue  the  impetuosity  of  ihe  sea :  but  if  we 
resolve  to  struggle  against  the  waves,  and  turn  the  side  of  the 
vessel  to  the  storm,  we  shall  always  find  the  lea  mure  rough 
and  dangerous. 

Inconsiderate  advice  precipitates  us  too  oden  into  the  abyti 
of  misfortune.  Hence  we  ought  ofren  to  call  to  mind  this  tay* 
ing  of  Socrates:  ■'  May  1,"  says  that  philosopher,  "  alwayi 
be  on  my  guard  against  my  maMer'i  and  my  fneods,  constantly 
preserve  my  soul  in  a  tranquil  situation,  and  obey  none  but  rea- 
son, the  best  of  counsellors!"  Whoever  hears  reason,  is  not 
only  deaf  to  bad  counsel,  but  also  weighs,  in  the  balance  of  doubt, 
the  counsels  even  of  thuse  men  who  are  respectable  by  their 
age,  their  dignity,  and  their  merit,  yet  consider  theroselvea  a« 
of  too  much  importance,  and,  like  the  hero  of  Cervantes,  havs 
a  corner  of  folly,  to  which  they  would  bring  every  thing. 

If  advice  is  ever  useful,  it  is  when  it  puis  us  in  a  condition 
to  judge  better  for  ourselves :  if  it  is  prudent  to  desire  it,  it  is 
only  ao  when  it  is  asked  of  those  wise  men  f,  who,  knowing 

*  If,  as  Paacal  say*,  habit  is  a  ncond.  and  periups  «  first  nalure, 
it  mast  be  adkoowledged,  that  a  guilty  habit,  once  confirmed,  will 
last  OS  long  as  lifi;. 

t  Every  age,  perhaps,  produces  not  above  five  or  six  men  of  this 
kind  I  and  jet  in  inurali,  as  well  as  in  physic,  we  consult  the  Crsl 
good  woman,  ^'e  do  not  saj  that  morality,  like  each  of  the  olfier 
icicnces,  requires  much  study  and  rc&dion.  Every  one  bcliocs 
that  he  understands  it,  because  there  is  no  public  tchool  in  nLith  it  U 
to  be  learned. 
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the  icarcity  aod  valtte  of  good  connw),  am  very  Trugal  in  s<*iot 
it.  In  fnct,  in  order  lo  give  aiich  at  will  be  Dfoa^,  il  irquires 
the  greateit  we  la  dire  into  the  character  of  the  moo  :  what 
knowledge  ii  ncccnary  for  the  adviter  In  h»va  of  bis  taste, 
hii  tni'lioalioas,  Ihe  wiiEations  by  which  ho  i»  animalMl,  and 
lh«  dogree  of  thoie  inward  feelings  by  which  he  ii  aSVot«<l  f 
What  skill  lo  foresee  the  faulis  he  would  cominit  and  ihe  cir- 
cumslancpi  in  which  lie  muv  be  placed  by  fortune,  and  to 
judge,  in  conacr|ucnce  of  this,  whether  ib«  fwilt  lie  tvuuld  cor- 
nel, would  no!  be  chanj^d  into  a  virtue,  in  lh<3  station  in  whicb 
be  will  probably  bp  placed  ?  Thii  i>  the  (liclure  of  thoM  difli. 
culties  which  render  the  wine  ao  reserved  on  ihe  article  of  giving 
advice.  Thus  it  ii  only  of  those,  who  scarce  even  give  any, 
that  we  ought  to  dcmaad  it.  All  other  couowls  nuy  be  Justly 
■utpcctcd. 

But  is  there  any  ntark  by  which  we  may  know  the  coonaels 
of  a  wiie  man?  Yes,  doubtleM  there  are.  All  the  passiona 
have  a  diUerent  language.  We  may  then,  from  tba  advice 
itavtf,  form  a  judgment  uf  the  motive  from  which  it  wa«  given. 
In  most  men,  as  I  have  said  above,  it  is  dictated  by  pride ;  and 
the  counsels  of  prid«,  which  are  always  hunibhng,  are  scarcely 
ever  followed.  Pride  gives  them  ;  pride  reiints  them.  Il  U 
the  anvil  which  makes  the  hummer  fly  back.  The  artof  mak* 
ing  them  rt^lished,  which  of  all  the  arts  among  mankind  t*,  per> 
haps,  tbt!  least  improved,  is  absolutely  onknuvcn  to  pride.  It 
does  not  examine :  its  counsels,  and  iu  decrsionr,  are  proofs  of  its 
ignorance.  "  Mortal,"  cries  the  proud  man,  "  listen  lo  ne  .* 
superior  i  n  underitandiiig  to  others,  I  speak ;  let  them  attend,  anti 
ri^lyoQ  my  knowledge:  lo  reply,  is  tooflcndme."  Thus  always 
full  of  a  profound  respect  for  himself,  whoever  resists  his  advice 
is  a  conceited  fellow,  who  wanted  flatterers  aud  not  friends. 
"  Vain  man,"  might thty  reply,  "on  whom  ought  thisfcproach  lo 
fall  but  on  thyself,  who  behaves  with  such  violence  to  those, 
who  do  Qoli  by  a  blind  diilbrence  to  thy  decisious,  flatter  iby 
presumption?  L«arn  that  it  is  iby  ill  temper  that  saves  ihee 
from  the  viceef  Uaitery.  Besides,  what  would'st  thou  mean 
by  thai  love  of  flattery,  with  which  all  men  reciprocally  re- 
proach each  other,  and  of  which,  particularly  the  great,  and 
principally  kings,  are  accused }"     Every  boily,  douttlcw,  bate* 
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prais«  wlion  he  belietei  it  to  be  false :  people  iIkd  ln*e  flU- 
teiwn  only  ia  ibe  ijiiality  of  sincere  admlran.  Under  thii  ie 
is  iiDposaible  not  ta  love  iheit),  bec«us«  every  on«  belrtves  that 
\ua  actioiu  are  laudable  antt  worthy  of  praise.  Wbovvcr  di» 
daiiM«ulogiuni»,  saHera  at  leant  people  to  praise  hini  on  this 
account.  VVhea  they  detest  the  flatterer,  it  is  btxause  ibey 
know  hint  (o  be  Micb.  Iq  flattery  it  141101  ihinttbe  praise,  Lutib* 
fklsehood,  which  shocks  us.  Lf  the  man  orabihties  ippeacs  lest 
letuiliiB  of  eulogiutns,  it  is  because  he  more  frequently  perceives 
their  falsehood  :  but  let  an  artful  flaKurer  praise  him,  per*iM 
IQ  praising  him,  and  sometimes  seem  tti  mingle. blame  with.  ti)« 
eulogiums  he  bestows,  the  man  of  genius  will,  sooner  or  I&ter, 
be  his  dupe.  From  the  artist  to  the  prince,  evefy  one  Iotw 
praise,  ajid  consequently  delicate  flattery. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  have  not  kings  been  leen  ta  bear,  witli 
gratitude,  the  severe  n-preBeniationi  of  a  virtuous  counsellor  * 
Yes,  without  doubt;  but  these  princes  were  jealous  of  Ihatr 
glory;  Utey  were  warmly  dewrous  of  promotiog  the  public 
welfare;  and  this  dinpositiou  forced  thetn  to  invite  to 
their  cuur's,  men  animoled  by  the  lauie  pasaion,  that  is,  meik 
^ho  would  give  tbcm  nOiCOunaeU  but  what  were  favourable  to 
the  people.  Now,  if  sucli  councilors  fluiter  a  virtuous  prince, 
at  least  in  the  object  of  bis  paseion,  if  they  do  always  flatter 
him  in  the  means  be  mubes  use  of  lo  satisfy  it,  such  a  liberty 
cannot  oilend  him.  1  say  oiore,  such  a  truth  may  somelitnes' 
flatter  him:  it  Is  the  pleating  blow  of  a  rai«tresi. 

Let  a  man  go  te  a  mi^er  and  tell  liira,  you  are  10  biame,  yoii< 
place  your  money  out  very  badly  ;  if  you  was  lo  employ  it  in- 
such  a  manner,  you  would  fmd  your  account  in  it:  (ax  from 
being  shocked  at  such  frankness,  the  miser  would  be  pleased 
i^ith  the  author  of  it.  In  disapproving  his  conduct,  he  Hatters 
him  ia  what  is  most  dear  to  him,  that  is,  iit  the  object  of  his 
passion.     Now,  what  I  say  of  the  miser  may  be  applied  lo  th(! 


In  regard  10  a  prince  who  is  not  in  love  with  glory,  or  the 
ptiblic  welfare,  this  prince  can  draw  to  his  court  none  but  such 
men  as  mity  instruct  him  in  relation  to  the  objects  of  his  desires, 
ai  his  laate,  his  prejudices,  his  views,  his  projects,  and  bin 
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pl«a«ure3i  he  will  then  be  turroaatlrd  by  nooe  bot  viciotu 
nen)  to  whom  (he  public  dislike  givet  the  name  of  (tKtterers*. 
All  virtuous  men  By  far  from  bin.  To  n^juire  that  they 
■hou Id  auemble  about  bis  throne,  would  be  to  dvqiand  an  im- 
poatibillty,  and  lo  resolve  tu  produce  an  effect  nithoot  a  cause. 
Tyraottand  great  princei  ought  to  determine  themielvcs  bjr 
Ibe  same  mo'i'e*.  in  the  choice  of  their  frienJi;  tbey  differ 
only  in  the  passion  by  which  they  are  antttiated. 

livery  man  would  then  be  praised  and  flattered ;  but  ftlf 
woulil  not  have  it  done  in  the  same  manner ;  and  it  is  only  la 
Ibis  particular  that  the  difTereoce  between  them  conaiiilj.  Tba 
proud  are  not  free  from  this  desire:  what  stronger  pronf  can 
there  be  of  thia,  than  the  haughtiness  with  which  they  decide 
and  the  blind  tubmission  they  require  ?  It  is  not  tho*  with  the 
wise  man :  his  self-love  is  not  shewn  in  a  insolent  manner ;  and 
if  he  gives  advice,  be  does  not  require  that  it  should  be  fol- 
lowed. Sound  reason  always  suspects  that  it  has  not  considered 
an  object  in  all  its  views.  Thus  in  these  counsels  are  always 
found  wme  expressions  of  doubt  proper  to  shew  the  situation 
of  the  mind.     Such   are  these  phrases:    I  beliere  that  yort 


ought  to  conduct  voursetfiii  sui 
vice:  such  the  motives  on  wh 
adopt  noihiog  without  esaminaiii 
giving  advice,  we  may  discovci 
succeed  with  men  of  abilities; 
same  success  with  men  of  iiieanei 
last,  being  often  uncertain,  reqi 
their  irresoluiion,  and  determine 


in  folly,  delivered  wilb 
■peaks  with  hesitation. 

The  friendship  which  ail' 
with  that  of  wisdom,  it  only  i 


ch  a  manner:  such  is  my  ad- 
ich  1  fofui  my  opinion:  but 
on,  &c.  From  this  manner  of 
-  the  wise  man :  he  alone  can 
and  if  be  hds  not  always  the 
t  intellects,  it  is  because  these 
lire  a  person  to  put  an  end  to 


firm  voice,  tbas 


n  the  wisdom  that 


»  nearly  th«  same  voice 
a  the  expression  of  that  passion 


•  "  Most  prinui,"  says  llie  poet  Saadi,  "  are  so  indiSarent  with  re- 
spect to  ^ood  counsel,  and  have  so  seldom  necil  of  virtuous  frlendi. 
that  it  is  alwaj'i  a  sign  uf  a  public  calanjit},  when  then:  virtuous  metv 
appear  at  court.  They  are  ac\rr  called  but  in  an  cxtreini||,  asd 
commonly  at  tlic  iuitaol  when  the  italc  is  without  t( 


With  that  of  doubt,    h  the  advice  resisted,  or  does  the  friend 
proceed  to  far  as  to  despise  it  ?    it  then  makes  itself  betten 
known,  and,  after  having  made  its  representations,  it  cries  witl^ 
Pylades,  '*  Let  us  go,  my  lord;  let  us  carry  off  Hermione." 

Every  passion  has  theA  its  turns,  its  expression,  and  its  par- 
licular  manner :  therefore,  the  man  who,  by  an  exact  analysis  of 
the  phrases  and  expressions  used  by  the  different  passions^ 
should  give  the  signs  by  which  we  might  know  them,  would 
doubtless  highly  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  public.  Tbeiu 
We  might,  from  the  multitude  of  sensations  produced  by  each 
ikct  of  the  will^  distinguish>  at  least,  that  which  rules  over  us« 
Till  that  time  men  will  be  ignorant  of  themselves  and  willt  fall 
into  the  grossest  errors. 

CHAP.  XII. 

or   GOOD   SENS  B. 

This  difference  between  wit  and  good  sense  proceeds  from 
the  different  causes  by  which  they  are  produced^  The  oo^ 
is  the  effect  of  strong  passions,  and  the  other  of  the  absence  of 
^ose  very  )»assiohs.  I'he  man  of  good  sense  does  not  com- 
monly  fall  into  any  of  those  errors  into  which  we  are  drawn 
by  the  pasionsy  neither  does  he  receive  any  of  those  beams  of 
light  that  are  owing  to  warm  passions.  In  the  current  of  U(e, 
and  in  such  things  where  a  perfect  view  may  be  obtained  by  an 
indi^er^nt  eye,  the  man  of  good  sense  does  .not  deceive  himi- 
self  in  relation  to  tho^e  questions  that  are  a  little  complicated, 
where,  in  order  to  perceive  and  discover  the  truth,  some  efforts 
must  be  made,  and  some  fatigue  of  attention  endured ;  the 
inan  of  good  sense  is  blind:  deprived  of  the  passions^  he  finds 
himself  at  the  same  time  deprived  of  that  courage,  of  that  acti- 
vity ot  soul,  and  of  thstt  continued  attention  which  alone  can  en- 
lighten  him.  Sense  supposes  then  no  •invention,  nor  conse- 
bciently  any  wit:  and-  dere,  if  I  may  venture  to  use  the  temi, 
sense  ends  where,  wit  begins*. 


••  -  -        . 

It  wii'be  foondt  Ifaat  I  here  distingtiilh  wit  firom  good  sense, 

di«a  someluiMsMeob^nttded  in  the  ordinanr  use  o( theft  words*. 

-'  •'  '  9    It  .  -►      .- 
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We  onght  not,  however,  to  conclade  from  hence,  that  good 
sense  is  so  very  common.     The  men  without  passions  are  rare. 
Solid  judgment,  which  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  is,  be* 
yond  contradiction,  the  nearest  to  good  sense,  is  not  free  from 
the  passions.     Besides,  the  blockheads  ar^  not  less  susceptible 
of  them  than  the  men  of  wit.     If  all  pretend  to  good  sense, 
and  even  assume  the  characterf  we  shall  not  believe  them  upon 
their  word.     M.  Diafoirus  says,    '*  1  judge  by  the  heavineaa- 
of  my  son's  imagination,  that  he  will  in  time  have  a  good 
judgment."    People  always  want  good  sense,  when  they  hare 
no  other  pretensions  to  it  than  their  want  of  wit. 

Is  the  body  politic  sound  ?     The  men  of  good  sense  may  be 
Called  to  great  places,  and  fill  them  worthily:  but  if  the  state 
be  attacked  by  a  disease,  the  men  of  good  sense  are  extremely 
dangerous.     Mediocrity  preserves  things  in  the  state  in  which 
it  found  them.     Every  thing  is  left  to  go  on  as  it  will:    the 
silence  of  these  people  conceals  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and 
opposes  the  effectual  remedies  that  might  be  brought  againit 
it:  they  commonly  do  not  make  known  the  disease  till  it  it  be«» 
come  incurable.  In  regard  to  those  secondary  places,  where  they 
are  not  intrusted   with  the   management,   but  the  punctoafc 
execution,  they  are  commonly  very  proper  for  them.     The 
only  faults  they  commit  are  those  of  ignoranccr  which,  in  in- 
ferior places,  are  almost  constantly  of  little  importance.     Ar 
to  their  particular  conduct,  it  is  not  masterly^  but  it  is  always 
reasonable.     The  absence  of  the  passions,  preventing  all  the 
light  derived   from  these  passions,  makes  them  at  the  same 
time  avoid  all  the  errors  to  which  the  passions  would  precipi- 
tate them.     Sensible  men  are  in  general  more  happy  than  those 
innuenccd  by  strong  passions:  in  the  mean  time,  the  indiffe- 
rence of  the  first  renders  them  less  happy  than  the  man-  of  an 
amiable  disposition,  who,  being  born  sensible,  has  by  age  and 
reflection  weakened  that  sensibility;  but  his  heart  is  still  open 
to  the  weakness  of  others:    his  sensibility  revives  for  them, 
and  he  enjoys  the  pleasure  of  being  sensible  without  being  less. 
happy.    Thus  he  is  more  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  all  his  fellow- 
citizens,  who  are  pleased  with  his  weakness. 

However  rare  good  sense  may  be,  the  advantages  it  procures 
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ure  only  persooal ;  they  cannot  be  extended  to  the  human  race* 
The  man  of  good  sense  cannot  pretend  to  the  public  gratitude^ 
nor  consequently  to  glory.  But  prudence,  it  is  said,  which  is 
one  of  the  attendants  of  good  sense,  is  a  virtue  which  it  is  for 
the  advantage  of  all  nations  to  honour.  This  prudence,  so 
boasted  of,  and  sometimes  so  useful  to  individuals,  is  not,  with 
respect  to  a  whole  nation,  a  virtue  so  desirable  as  is  imagined. 
Of  all  the  gifts  heaven  could  bestow  upon  a  people,  the  most 
fatal,  without  dispute,  would  be  that  of  prudence,  if  it  vvere 
rendered  common  to  all  the  citizens.  What,  in  fact,  is  the 
prudent  man  ?  He  who  keeps  evils  at  a  distance ;  an  image 
strong  enough  for  what  balances  in  his  mind  the  presence  of  a 
pleasure  that  would  be  fatal  to  him.  Now  let  us  suppose,  that 
prudence  were  to  descend  on  all  the  heads  that  compose  a  na^ 
tion :  where  would  be  found  th^  men  who,  for  five-pence  a- 
day,  would  in  battle  confront  death,  fatigue,  and  diseases  r — 
What  woman  would  present  herself  at  the  altar  of  Hymen  to 
expose  herself  to  the  trouble  of  child-bearing,  to  the  pain  and 
danger  of  delivery,  to  the  humours  add  contradiction  of  a  hus- 
band, and  to  the  vexations  occasioned  by  the  death  or  ill-con^ 
duct  of  children  ?  What  man,  in  consequence  of  the  print* 
ciples  of  his  religion,  would  not  despise  the  fleeting  pleasures 
of  this  world,  and,  entirely  devoting  himself  to  the  care  of  his 
salvation,  seek  only  in  an  austere  life  the  means  of  increasing 
the  felicity  that  is  to  be  the  reward  of  sanctity  ?  What  man 
would  not  choose,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  most  perfect  state, 
and  that  in  which  his  salvation  would  be  least  exposed?  would 
he  not  prefer  the  palm  of  celibacy  to  the  myrtles  of  love,  and 
bury  himself  in  a  monastery  *  ?  It  is  then  to  imprudence  that 
posterity  owes  its  existence*  It  is  the  presence  of  pleasure,  its 
all-powerful  view,  that  braves  distant  misfortune,  and  destroys 
foresight :  it  is,  therefore^  to  imprudence  and  fblly  that  heaven 


*  When  it  was  inquired  in  China,  whether  the  missionaries  should 
be  allowed  to  preach  freely  the  Christian  religion,  it  b  said,  the  mea 
of  letters,  assembled  on  this  sul^ect,  saw  no  danger  in  it.  They  did 
not  foresee,  said  they»  that  a  reliction,  in  vhktk  celibacy  i|  the  moit 
perliect  state*  could  be  very  extensive. 
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wilder  llie  calm  of  lassitude,  may  be  compared,  the  first  lo  a 
vessel,  LufTeted  by  ihe  tempcsUof  ihe  tiorlh;  and  (he  secoiid, 
to  a  (hip  stopjicd  by  a  calm  in  ihe  midst  of  the  seas  of  the  lor- 
Hd  zone.  To  her  asaistaDce,  one  calU  upon  the  calm,  and  the 
bxhev  Upon  ihe  winds.  In  order  to  sail  happily,  it  is  neces- 
sary far  ihem  to  be  driven  by  a  nind  that  h  always  equal.  But 
ill  [  might  say,  in  this  respect,  on  happiness,  would  have  no 
telation  to  the  fmbji^d  on  which  I  treat. 

People  have  hitherto  understood,  by  the  spirit  of  condact, 
enly  the  art  of  {juidi'ig  thcnuelves  to  the  various  objects  thej 
have  in  pur"Uit, 

In  s  republic,  such  as  that  of  the  Romans,  and  In  every 
goTernment  where  the  people  are  the  distributors  of  favoan, 
and  where  honours  are  the  reward  of  merit,  the  spirit  of  coa- 
dnct  is  nothing  less  than  genius  and  great  abilities.  This  is  nol 
the  case  in  government.i  where  favours  are  in  the  hands  of  men, 
«rbo9e  greatness  is  independent  of  the  public  happiness:  in 
these  countries,  Ihe  spirit  which  directs  the  conduct  is  only  the 
art  of  becoming  useful  or  agreeable  to  ihe  dispensers  of  favours; 
and  !l  is  less  to  this  spirit,  than  to  his  turn  of  mind,  that  a  man 
commonly  owes  thii  advanlage.  The  most  favourable  aod 
most  necessary  disposition  for  succeeding  with  the  great,  is  s 
temper  pliable  to  all  characters  and  circumstaucej.  Were  a  man 
void  of  abilities,  such  a  disposition,  assisted  by  favourable  dr- 
cumtianccs,  would  be  sutBcient  to  make  his  fortune.  But  it 
may  be  said,  that  nothing  is  more  common  than  such  charao- 
iers;  therefore,  there  is  nobody  who  may  not  make  his  for- 
tune, and  obtain  the  good  will  of  the  great  man,  by  becoming 
the  minister  of  his  pleasures,  or  hJit  spy.  Chance  must  ihen 
have  a  great  share  In  the  fortunes  of  men.  It  is  chance  which 
makes  us  fathers,  husbandt,  and  the  friend  of  the  beauiy  that 
is  ofleredi  and  who  pleases  the  patron;  it  is  chance  which 
places  us  near  a  great  man  at  the  moment  when  he  wants  a 
spy.  "  Whoever  is  without  honour  and  without  humoor," 
said  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  fate  regent,  "  is  a  perfect 
cmirtier."  According  lo  this  definition,  it  must  be  allowed, 
■hat  the  perfect  man,  in  this  ktn^,  Is  only  rare  xa  regard  to 
humour. 
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Bat,  if  gnsat  fectne*  are,  u  ^nenl,  tbe  work  of  €bace« 
and  if  maa  no  odieTwiae  coatribotcs  Co  obtain  Uicfli  iJbaa  bf 
tfnopiBf  to  the  aicaa  aad  ba«  actmi  Dcceoary  to  proom 
taexB,  i:  moat,  however,  be  amfewed,  that  wit  bas  womttimm 
a  i<taf»  n  our  cirvacioo.    The  fint,  for  csaaiple,  who  by  ia* 
portanitT  ha?  made  a  pairoo ;  be  who,  improriag  tbe  baagfatj 
temper  of  the  placeaiaa,  l^as  draws  apoa  hiiDielf  tboae  nwgb 
tpeecik^*,  which  disfaoooon  him  who  proaoonces  theni,  aad 
feffccs  bioi  to  becaaie  the  protector  of  tbe  perMNi  be  has  o£> 
Ctoded  ;  he.  I  saj,  hae  iatrodoced  iareation  and  wit  into  hit 
coodact.     It  » tbe  tame  with  the  firrt,  who  baa  perceiTcd  that, 
m  order  to  rise  ia  the  booae  of  the  aian  in  power,  be  mait  caa* 
dcicead  to  be  tbe  bat  of  ridicoic,  and  aelJ,  at  as  bigb  a  focb 
as  he  can,  his  being  despised  and  made  a  baflKMNi. 

He  who  thas  makes  ase  of  the  vanity  of  anotbeTf  to  obtain 
bis  ends  is  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  condnct«    Tbo  nan 
of  address,  in  this  kind,  proceeds  constantly  towards  bis  into* 
icst ;  bat  always  nnder  tbe  shelter  of  another's  interest.    Bo 
ia  an  able  mao,  if,  ia  order  to  arrire  at  tbe  end  be  proposei^ 
be  takes  a  road  which  secntf  to  lead  from  it.   This  ia  the  meaas 
of  loilicg  to  sleep  the  jealoosy  of  his  rirab^  who  do  not  awako 
till  they  can  be  no  obstacle  to  bis  projects.     How  many  men  of 
wit  have  played  tbe  fool,  reodered  themselves  ridicalous,  and 
bare  affected  the  greatest  stupidity  before  their  soperiors,  who 
are  too  easily  deceived  by  the  base  persons  who  can  stoop  to. 
this  meaooess  ?     How  many  men  have,  conseqaently,  arrived 
at  the  highest  fortoue^  and  most  have  done  so?     In  fact,  all 
those  who  are  not  animated  with  an  extreme  love  for  glory, 
cannot,  in  point  of  meritf  even  love  any  bat  their  inferiors.—* 
This  taste  derives  its  source  fro.ii  a  vanity  common  to  all  men* 
£very  one  would  be  praised  ;  now  of  all  praises,  the  most  flat« 
tering  is,  without  dispute,  that  which  most  evidently  proves 
our  own  excellence.     What  gratitude  do  we  owe  to  those  who 
discover  to  us  defects,  that,  without  being  prejudicial  to  m^ 
assure  us  of  our  superiority  ?     Of  all  flattery  this  is  the  moit 
artful.     At  the  court  of  Alexander  it  was  dangerous  to  appear 
too  great.     "  My  son,  Diake  thyself  little  before  Alexander," 
said  Parmenio  to  Philotas:  "  give  him  sometimes  the  pleasure 
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of  reproving  thee :  and  remember,  that  to  thy  apparent  in-* 
feriority  thou  wilt  owe  his  friendship.'*  How  many  Alexander^ 
lire  there  in  the  world,  who  have  a  secret  hatred  to  superior 
talents  *  !  The  man  of  mean  abilities  is  beloved.  ''  Sir/'  said 
a  father  to  his  son,  <'  you  would  succeed  in  the  world,  and  yet 
believe  that  you  have  great  merit.  To  humble  your  pride» 
know  to  what  qualities  you  must  owe  your  success :  you  are 
born  without  vices,  without  virtues,  without  character;  your 
knowledge  is  little,  your  mind  is  limited  ;  what  a  right,  O  my 
ion,  have  you  to  the  good  wilt  of  mankind  \" 

But  whatever  advantage  mean  abilities  procure,  and  what« 

ever  access  it  opens  to  fortune,  wit,  as  I  have  said  above,  has 

sometimes  a  share  in  our  elevation :  why  then  have  the  public 

no  esteem  for  this  kind  of  wit  ?     It  is,  1  reply,  because  they 

are  always  ignorant  of  the  arts  made  use  of  by  the  person  of 

intrigue,  and  scarcely  even  know  whether  he  owes  his  eleva* 

tion  to  his  wit  or  to  mere  chance.     Besides,  the  number  of 

ideas,  necessary  for  a  person  to  make  his  fortune,  is  not  im* 

ttieuse*   But  what  knowledge,  say  they,  is  necessary  to  improve 

tipon  mankind?    The  man  of  intrigue,  I  reply,  knows  per« 

fectly  the  person  he  wants  to  make  use  of,  though  he  is  not  ac* 

quainted  with  the  rest  of  the  world.    Between  the  man  of  in^ 

trigue  and  the  philosopher,  we,  in  this  respect,  find  the  same 

difference  as  between  the  courier  and  the  geographer^    The 

first  knows,  perhaps,  better  than  M.  Danville  the  shortest  way 

to  Versailles ;  but  he  does  not  know  the  surface  of  the  globef 

like  that  geographer.    Let  an  artful  man  of  intrigue  be  obliged 

to  speak  in  public,  and  in  an  assembly  of  the  people;  he  will 

be  there  as  silly,   as  misplaced,  and  as  silent,  as  a  soperiof 

genius,  when  before  a  great  man ;  he  is  ambitious  of  know* 


*  A  conrtier  belonging  to  Emanuel^  King  of  PortngaI»  being  or* 
dered  to  write  a  dispatch,  the  prince  composed  one  upon  the  lame 
subject,  andy  having  compared  then,  found  that  of  the  courtier  the 
best :  this  be  told  him.  The  courtier  only  replied  by  a  profound  bow« 
and  went  to  take  leave  of  his  best  friends:  ** There  is  nothing  moie 
for  me  to  do  at  court,*'  said  he  i  "  the  king  knows  I  h%ve  teiore  wit 
than  he.'* 


4Si  EJs^Ts  ox  TSE  laam 


•C  ialri^ae  kas  Ml 
be  •€  M  «»t» 


■It 
the  pcofile  af  ofdiaaj 
to  gWc  iato  *■— *'*^ 
to  memfaletbe 
A  fKom.  «f  n  devated  femu  ci^bmI 
to  be  the  beak  wbicb  nppoK^ 
be  em^claMd  bj  H,  than  a  l%ht 
eCtbe  water.    Bmkh 
'  aMres  he  anifct 
that  is  igatnnt,  as 
aie  more  sore  of  a 
^  aksf^  xkm  whca  he  pcctcada  to  tak^  crron 


ne  aBmaer  oc  sieai^  mniwul  bj  the  art  of  coadoctiqg 

:  bet  ahooM  it  reqmie 
Ibr  this  kiad  of  geaias« 
hiauelf  the  ceotte  of  aaiare;  to 
he  re£efs  cTcnr  thiag ;  he  does  noCbiiif 
pcb«:c  vvl&re :  if  he  obtain  high  emphpntats, 
he  :^ea  eaxsys  :h«  respect  ^wavs  annexed  to  power,  and  espe- 
caHj  to  ue  fear  he  iaspins ;  bat  he  cannot  attain  the  reputa* 
laaa  taat  cK^b^  u>  be  considered  as  flowing  from  the  gratitode 
ef  t!ie  peof  k.  I  erea  add,  that  the  abilities,  by  which  he  ar^ 
DTtd  at  als  hi^Q  post,  seem  suddenly  to  abandon  him.  He  is 
vLxd  to  great  employments  only  to  dishononr  th^m :  becaase 
the  ^r.t  of  iaihgoe,  aeceasary  to  obtain  them,  has  no  relation 
to  »^*>  strength  and  depth  of  geoios  necessary  to  discharge 
worthity.  Besides,  the  spirit  of  intrigue  is  united  to  S 
that  most  still  render  him  despicable  in  Ihs 
eyes  of  the  poblic. 

Not  hot  that  people  may  unite  in  great  intrigues  with  an 
extraordinary  eleration  of  mind.  If,  after  the  example  of 
Ciomwell,  a  man  is  desirous  of  mounting  a  throne,  the  power 
and  Isstre  of  a  crown,  and  the  pleasures  annexed  to  go?eni« 


* 
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Ternmenl,  may  doublleu,  in  hia  eyei,  ennoble  the  baseness  of 
htt  fitofs,'  tin'ce  lliey  e0ac^  the  horror  of  hi«  crune  in  (be  opi- 
nion of  posleriiyi  M'lto  pbces  such  a  one  in  llie  rank  of  ihs 
gVeaiest  men:  but  if,  by  an  infhiite  number  of  inlriguei,  m 
ntan  endeavour  la  raise  liimself  (o  those  little  posts  nhich  h« 
can  never  deserve ;  if  he  be  mcniionet!  in  hirtory  by  the  nam* 
of  villain,  oV  cheat,  he  Is  renilered  despicable,  not  only  in  the 
ejl^s  of  honest  ni*n.  bui  also  in  those  of  persons  of  understand- 
i^^.  He  ought  lo  be  a  little  man  who  desires  little  things.— 
Wh6ever  Ends  himself  above  want,  without  being  by  his  rank 
entitled  to  the  first  post's,  can  have  no  nlhcr  motive  than  that 
ot' glory,  and  has  no  other  part  to  choose,  if  he  be  a  man  of  abi- 
lilies,  than  to  shew  himself  steadily  virtuous. 

The  man  of  intrigue  ought  then  to  renounce  the  public 
esteehf.  But  it  may  be  said,  lliat  he  is  fully  recompensed  for 
tfib  Toss  of  it,  by  the  happiness  annexed  lo  a  great  fortune. 
People  *dek*eive  themselves,  I  reply.  If  ih^y  think  him  happy; 
M  happine^  Is  not  an  appendage  of  great  places;  it  depends 
odly  on  the  agreement  between  our  dispositions  and  the  ctr<* 
(hjiKslances  fn  wh^Cb  fortune  has  placed  us.  U  is  with  men  u 
%tith ' nations j  th'e  mosl  happy  are  not  always  Ihosi;  that  make 
tlie'  greatest  figure  in  the  world.  What  nation  more  fortu- 
ttite  ihan  the  Swiss!  Among  these  wise  people  the  happy  do 
not  throw  every  Ihing  into  disorder  by  theit  iulrrgues;  con- 
noted at  home,  they  employ  themselves  but  little  about  others; 
ihey  are  not  found  in  the  road  of  anihliion  ;  a  part  of  their  time 
is  taken  up  in  study ;  Ihey  are  bat  little  known,  and  the  obscu* 
lity  of  their  happiness  renders  it  secure. 

tl  is  not  thus  with  the  man  of  intrigue ;  the  ministers  sell  biia 
dear  the  titles  with  whicli  they  adorn  him.  What  duea  the 
patron  requil-e  from  him  ?  The  perpetual  sacrifice  of  the  will 
is  the  bnly  homagi!  that  can  please  him.  Like  Saturn,  Mo- 
loch, and  Tuisco,  if  he  dared,  he  would  be  honoured  by  none 
bi^t-human  sacrifices. '  The  pain  endured  by  those  be  protects 
IS  an  agreeable  sight  to  the  protector  ;  this  informs  him  uf  bii 
power,  and  makes  him  conceive  a  higher  opiniun  of  himself. 
Thug  it  is  only  to  ihe  most  painful  attiludei  that  most  luliou 
have  atUcheJ  the  aign  of  respect.  .    . 
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tables  or  light  *,  To  prove  thit  iloclrine,  and,  coasequeotly, 
tosbew  llmt  the  most  criminal  ia  not  al«ray«  the  mott  unhappy, 
anj  that  one  proceeds  lo  punisbmeut  by  the  same  roaJ  which 
leads  aaot her  to  fortune,  the  Indian  Mahometans  relate  a  re- 
markable fable. 

Want,  say  they,  formerly  assembled  a  number  of  men  in 
the  desert*  of  Tartary.  Deprived  of  all,  said  one,  we  hare  ft 
right  to  all.  The  law,  which  strips  us  of  necessaries  to  sag- 
ment  the  superfluities  of  some  rajahs,  is  unjust.  Let  us  strug- 
gle with  iojustice.  A  treaty  can  no  longer  subsi&t  where  the 
Advantages  cease  to  be  mutual.  We  must  force  from  our  op' 
pressors  the  wealth  they  have  forced  from  us.  At  these  word* 
the  orator  was  silent;  a  tnurmur  of  approbation  ran  through 
the  whole  assembly  ;  they  applauded  the  speech  {  the  project 
was  noble,  and  they  resolved  lo  execute  it.  They  divided 
about  the  means.  The  bravest  roae  first:  force,  said  they,  has 
deprived  us  of  all ;  it  is  by  force  we  roust  recover  all.  If  our 
rajahs  have  by  their  tyrannic  injustice  snatched  from  us  even 
what  is  necessary,  so  far  as  to  refjuire  us  lo  lavish  upon  them 
our  substance,  our  labour,  and  our  lives,  why  should  we  refuse 
to  our  wants  what  the  tyrants  permit  lo  their  injustice^  At 
the  confines  of  these  regions,  the  bashaws,  by  the  presents  they 
require,  divide  the  prolits  of  the  caravans;  they  plunder  the 
met)  enslaved  by  their  power  and  by  fear.  Less  unjust  and 
I  ihey,  let  us  attack  men  in  arms;  let  valour 
decide  the  victory,  and  let  our  riches  be,  at  least,  the  price  of 
our  courage.  We  have  a  right  to  them  !  Heaven>  by  the  gift 
of  bravery,  points  out  those  who  should  shake  olTthe  fetters  of 
tyranny.  Let  the  husbandman,  without  strengih  or  courage, 
plow,  sow,  and  reap :  it  is  for  gs  that  he  has  gathered  in  tho 
harvest. 

Let  us  ravagci^let  us  pillage  the  nations  !  We  consent  to 
all,  cried  those  who,  having  more  wit  and  less  courage,  feared 


*  The  Munufnwns  bcJieve  that  ever;  thin^,  which  i*  to  happen  to 
the  end  of  the  iturU,  is  wrillcn  on  a  tabic  of  light  called  Loua,  with 
a  pen  of  fire  calkd  Calam*ai»,  and  the  writic^  above  Is  named 
C&aai  01  Caoabj  that  is,  T«e  ■■■viiabui  PauiHTiaATioir, 
3k  2 
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saint ;  tbey  drag  me  to  the  scafibMV  fiini  they  TeiEid  to  hi8|Mt£{^; 
me  they  impale^'  him  they^ado're!'' 

'  Thus  do  the  Indians  prove/  tliat  there*  is  neitlieir  happinev 
Dof  unhappmess'ia  this  iroHd. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

OF  THE  EKCLU^VK  QUALITIES  OF  THE  MIND  AND  SOUL. 


ily 

Tnik  question,  it  is  said,  is  determined  by  facts;  nopetmn  is. 
at  the  same  time^  superior  to  alt'olhers  in' many  din%rent  kinds 
of  l£n6wled|;e,  Newton  is  not  reckoned  among  the  poets;  nor 
Mirton'ainong  the  geometricians:  the'Vei'ses  of 'L^fbhitz  aro 
bad.  There  is  not  a  man  who/'i6  a 'single  art,  as  poetry/ or 
punting,  has  succ'eedect ' in  all  the' branches  c(f  it. ^' CorneHle 
and  Racine  have  done  nothing  in  comedy  comparable  to  Mo^ 
liere:  MichaerAngielo  has' not  drawn  the  pictuk'es  of  Aibaoi, 
nor  Albani  painted  tKose  of  Jafidi  Romano. '  The  gfefnlus  of  itho 
greatest* men  appears'  then'  to  be  confined  within  ver^  narrow 
limits.  '  Hiis  is,  doiilitUss,  tr^e :  bit  I  ask,  wh4t  is  the'  ^aiise  ? 
Is  it  time/  or  is  [t'Wit,  wHich  tten  Want  to  rehder  thi^scilVea 
jllusirious  in  the  cti^erent  arti  kiid  serences? 

The  progress  orth'e  iiuman  mind,  it  ii  said;  bd^ht  to-b^the 

same  fn  all  the  aru and  sciences :' the  opetitHons  of  ^he  miiid  are 

reduced  to  the'lLnowI^dge  of'  thW  reseinblances  and  diflerenteea 

that  subsist' Del  ween  various  obji^tts*    It  is  then  b^  bbm'VaHon 

'^that  ^e  obtain,  in  aU  the  different 'Ulpils  6fstQdjritht  new  and 

^  general  ideas' on  wnich  our  superiority  depends." '£veiV'fl(^t 

physician,  eVery  J3;reai  cheinist,'mily  then  become  tf^gre&t  j^peo- 

'  metrician,  a  gVeat' kstronomei^,  ii'^^eat  politic/ianV  and  th^'first, 

'  m' short,  in  all'  the  scie^ices.    This!  fact'  being  stated,  it  willy 

'ddubifesst  be  concluded,  thkt  it  is'the  lAiort 'dui^tion  of* human 

.life  that  forces  si/periof  tiithia  tii'fhalit  ih€aiietrei  tu  oile  Icind 

■•,»».  .  .  • 

uf  atbdy. 
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B6lle«  when  I  took  yoH«  k  was  doubtless  pleasure  that  I  soaght : 
I  found  more  with  another*  Is  it  to  the  least  degree  of  pleasure 
that  I  ought  to  give  the  preference  ?  Be  just,  and  answer  me«'* 
*'  On  my  faith/'  said  Fontenelley  **  you  are  in  the  right;  and 
though  I  am  no  longer  your  lovert  I  will  still  be  your  friend/' 
Such  an  answer  supposes  but  little  love  in  Fontenelle:  the  pas- 
sions do  not  reason  so  justly.  ^ 

We  may  then  distinguish  two  different  kinds  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  the  first  of  which  supposes  a  mind  free  from  every 
other  passion  but  that  of  glory ;  and  the  second,  on  the  Con- 
trary, supposes  a  mind  susceptible  of  a  variety  of  passions. 
There  are  thea  exclusive  talents ;  and  the  ignorance  of  this 
truth  is  the  source  of  much  injustice.  We  desire  that  men  shall 
have  contradictory  qualities ;  we  demand  impossibilities  from, 
them;  and  would  have  the  stone  that  is  thrown  remain  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  without  obeying  the  laws  of  gravitation. 

Let  a  man,  for  instance,  like  M*  de  Fontenelle,  contemplate, 
without  severity,  the  wickedness  of  mankind  ;  let  him  consider 
it,  let  him  rise  up  against  crimes  without  hating  the  criminals, 
and  people  will  applaud  his  moderation ;  and  yet,  at  the  same 
instant,  they  will  accuse  him  of  being  too  lukewarm  in  friend- 
ship. They  do  not  perceive,  that  the  same  absence  of  the  pas- 
sions, to  which  he  owes  the  moderation  they  commend,  must 
necessarily  render  him  less  sensible  of  the  charms  of  friendship* 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  require  contradictory  qua- 
lities from  men.  This  is  occasioned  by  our  blind  love  of  hap- 
piness :  we  would  be  constantly  happy,  and  thence  would  have 
the  same  objects  assume  every  instant  the  form  we  think  most 
agreeable.  We  have  seen  various  perfections  scattered  among 
diilerent  objects ;  hence,  we  would  find  them  united  in  one, 
and  taste  a  thousand  pleasures  at  once.  For  this  purpose,  we 
would  have  the  same  fruit  have  the  lustre  of  the  diamond,  the 
odour  of  the  rose,  the  taste  of  the  peach,  and  the  coolness  of  the 
pomegranate.  It  is  then  the  blind  love  of  happinessy  the  source 
of  an  infinite  number  of  ridiculous  wishes,  that  makes  men  de- 
sire qualities  that  are  absolutely  impossible  to  be  blended  toge- 
ther. To  destroy  this  fruitful  seed  of  unjust  expectation,  it  is 
necessary  to  treat  this  subject  in  a  pretty  extensive  manner.    It 
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see  him  perform  great  things,  and  sometimes  commit  the  great* 
est  faults.  There  is  no  medium  in  a  man  of  strong  passions; 
and  it  is  chance  which  generally  determines  his  first  steps.  If 
the  men  of  strong  passions  become  illustrious  in  the  arts,  if  tho 
sciences  preserve  some  empire  over  them,  and  if  they  sometimes 
observe  a  wise  conduct;  it  is  not  so  with  the  men  of  strong  pas- 
sions, whose  birth,  character,  dignitks,  and  riches,  call  them  to 
the  first  posts  in  the  world.  The  good  or  bad  conduct  of  these- 
is  almost  entirely  subject  to  the  empire  of  chance ;  according  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed^  and  the  moment  of 
their  birth,  their  qualities  change  into  vices  and  virtues.  Chance 
makes  at  its  pleasure  an  Appius  or  a  Decius.  In  M.  de  Vol- 
taire's tragedy,  Csesar  says,  *'  If  I  was  not  the  master  of  the 
Romans,  I  should  be  their  avenger. 

'<  Had  I  not  been  Caesar,  I  should  have  been  Brutus.*' 

Give  to  the  son  of  a  cooper,  wit,  courage,  prudences  and  acti* 
vity  :  among  republicans  where  military  merit  opens  a  door  to 
grandeur,  you  will  make  a  Themistocles  or  a  Marios*:  at 
Paris  you  will  only  form  a  Cartouche* 

Let  a  man  bold,  enterprizing,  and  csy>able  of  executing  the 
most  desperate  resolutions,  appear  when  the  state,  ravaged  by 
powerful  enemies,  seema  without  resource;  if  success  favouri 
his  enterprizes,  he  is  a  demi*god :  at  any  other  time,  he  is  no 
more  than  a  madman  or  a  fool. 

To  these  difierent  ends  are  we  frequently  conducted  by  the 
tame  passions*  This  is  the  danger  to  which  the  father  exposes 
himself,  whose  children  are  susceptible  of  these  strong  passions^ 
which  so  oflen  change  the  face  of  the  world.  It  is,  in  this 
case,  the  conformity  of  their  minds  and  dispositions,  with,  the 

»  I       1—^——         I    ■  I      l^i^l^HH—  ■  I ■ I  m 

'  *  La-cong-pang,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Han,  was  the  first  of  s^ 
gang  of  robbers ;  he  made  hionelf  master  of  a  town  1  attached  him» 
self  to  the  service  of  T-cou :  became  the  general  of  armies,  defeated 
T-sin,  rendered  himself  master  of  several  cities ;  took  the  title  of 
lung;  and  fought  and  disarmed  the  princes,  who  revolted  against  the 
empire :  bj  his  clemency  more  than  bj  his  valour  he  restored  the 
peMe  of  China,  was  acknowledged  emperor,  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
Chinese  hiftoty  as  one  of  their  most  illustrious  princes. 

3  o 
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vkaitk«j 

Among  tiiote 

■9  aipattaiK  srticct,  cannot  reader  tkeoi- 

wiikgloij,  mat 

and  ncqjnire  a  right  to 
:bKf  |at  phrid  in  tke  ports  aort  sniuUt 
tkie  Fontaine  ays. 


tkjt  a  phee  of  comeqneDce  is 
if ;  and  it  reqiuTCt 
ia  piopoaed  hat  bat 
I  flay,  agnifleaao- 
gi^ Ua tbe place.    Agood 
fg  when  it  is  not  the  ei^t 
of  ckrr,  ii  amiiicians;  ibe  knare,  ahrays  agitated 
smi  fear,  is  incessantly  in  action.     <'  Vigiiaiice,'' 
'  iS  the  rirtne  of  Tice.** 
^T  to  he  disposeU  of:  it  requires  assidoity.    He 
ii  a  daven,  disagreeeble,  and  bortkeDSOOM  to 
coci>aBv :  sa  aock  tke  better ;  assiduity  will  render  his 
a  dvven  a  ▼utne» 
I  i^'I  aoc  expatrase  any  £tftlier  on  this  subject ;  but  cod- 
cUe  «~.tift  what  1  hare  said  abore,  that  a  father,  by  requiring 
•i^  £T?ate4C  ta3eots  from  hb  son,  joined  to  the  wisest  coudficl, 
he  shook!  have  the  principle  of  irregalarityj  ad 
that  heshooki  noTer  swerre  from  a  regular  conduct 
2i£ot  less  nnjost  with  raspect  to  de^)oUc  princes  than  tha 
with  respect  to  his  sou,  throughout  all  the  East  there 
are  people  who  require  from  their  sukaos  many  virtues,  and 
more  particularly  great  knowledge :  yet  what  can  be  more  un- 
jost  ?    Arc  you  ignorant,  might  ooe  »y  to  these  people,  thtf 
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knowledge  is  t 
and  reflection 


reward  of  mtrch  stndy  » 

painful:  the  peojilelhr 
to  preserfe  the  prince 
give  way  to  hti  lasiiiesai  i  f  he  is  not 
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id  reflection  f— Study 
n  must  make  use  of  all 
Trom  them  ;  he  must 
animated  by  a  motive 


k 


the 
the 

TO  powerlul  as  to  make  him  triumph  over  it.  What  can  this 
motive  be?  Nothing  but  ihe  destre  of  glory.  Cut  this  desire, 
as  I  hare  proved  in  the  third  discourse,  is  itself  founded  on  the 
desire  of  the  pleamire  procured  by  glory,  and  the  generit 
esteem  Now,  if  the  millan,  in  ijualily  of  a  despotic  prince,  en- 
joys all  the  pleasures  which  glory  can  promise  to  other  men, 
the  sultan  is  then  without  desires,  and  nothing  can  kiadle  <U 
him  the  love  of  glory  :  he  has  not  a  motive  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  undergo  the  tiresome  task  of  business,  and  to  expose  hiiU- 
self  to  that  fatigue  of  attention,  necessary  to  his  obtaining  in- 
struction. To  require  knowledge  from  him,  is  to  desire  ihttt 
the  rivers  should  run  back  to  their  source,  »nd  l«  expect  ata 
effect  ivithout  a  cause. 

All  history  justifies  this  truth.  Let  us  open  that  of  China: 
we  there  see  revolutions  rapidly  succeed  each  other.  The 
great  man,  who  raises  himself  to  the  empire,  has  for  his  sue- 
cessors  princes  born  in  purple,  uho,  ntit  having  the  same  pow- 
erful motives  as  their  father  to  render  themselves  illustrious, 
steep  on  the  throne  ;  arui  most  of  them  lose  it  by  the  third  ge- 
neration, frequently  without  having  any  other  crime  to  re- 
prOBch  themselves  with  but  that  of  indolence. 

I  shall  mention  only  one  example  of  this*.  Li-(-ching,  a 
man  of  an  obscure  birth,  took  up  arms  against  the  entpertir 
T'Cong-chiog,  placed  himself  at  the  h^ail  of  the  malecontents, 
raised  an  army,  marched  to  Pekin,  and  surprised  that  city. 
The  empress  and  the  queens  sirangletl  themselves;  the  em- 
peror stabbed  his  daughter,  antl  retired  into  a  dislant  part  of 
his  palace,  where,  before  he  put  an  end  to  his  life,  he  wrote 
ihese  words  on  the  hppct  of  his  robe :  "  I  hare  rrigned  seven, 
teen  years :  I  am  dethroned,  and  in  this  mitforlune  see  nolhing 
but  the  punishment  of  bpaveti,  justly  oft^nded  at  my  iudolene^. 


*  B«e  the  ttiitory  of  the  Huns,  bj  M.  dc  Ouignei,  tom.  I.  p.  74. 
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wilh  observation,  it  would  certainly  afford  very  just  coaclu- 
sioni:  the  Sophies  and  Moguls  would,  Tor  example,  be  placed 
in  tbe  rank  of  the  most  stupid  princes;  because,  esccptiug 
tome  singular  circumstances  where  tbey  have  accidentally  had 
a  good  education,  the  most  powerful  must  commonly  be  the 
most  ignorant. 

To  require  an  eastern  despotic  f^rince  to  consult  the  happi- 
ness of  his  people,  and  with  a  strong  arm  and  steady  hand  to 
hold  the  helm  of  governiuent,  would  be  to  desire  that  the  arm 
of  Ganymede  should  wield  the  club  of  Hercules.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  an  Indian  was,  in  this  respect,  to  make  some  remon- 
strances to  the  Mogul.  "  Of  what  dost  Ihou  complain?"  might 
he  reply.  "  Can'it  ihou  without  injustice  require,  that  1  should 
be  more  enlightened  than  thyself  wilh  respect  to  thy  own  iu- 
leresl?  When  thou  didst  invest  me  wiih  supreme  power, 
couldst  thou  believe  that,  forgetting  pleasure  for  the  painful 
honour  of  rendering  thee  happy,  I  and  my  successors  would 
uot  enjoy  the  advantages  attached  to  arbitrary  power?  Every 
man  loves  himself  preferably  to  all  others;  thou  knowest  this. 
To  require  then,  that,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  care  and  the  cry  of 
my  passions,  I  should  sacriGce  them  to  thy  interest.  Is  to  endea- 
vour to  subvert  the  order  uf  nature.  How  can'st  thou  imagine, 
that,  being  able  to  do  every  thing,  I  would  never  do  any  thing 
unjust?  The  man  fond  of  the  public  esteem,  thou  sayest,  makes 
a  different  use  of  his  power.  I  confessit;  but  of  what  impor- 
tance is  glory,  and  the  esteem  of  the  public  lo  me  i  Is  there 
one  pleasure  granted  to  virtue,  that  is  refused  to  power?  Be- 
sides, the  men  passionately  fond  of  glory  are  scarce,  and  this 
is  not  a  passion  that  descends  to  their  successors.  This  ought 
to  have  been  forcseeoi  and  thou  shouldst  have  been  sensible, 
that,  by  arming  me  with  an  arbitrary  authority,  thou  has  cut 
the  knot  of  mutual  dependence,  which  binds  the  sovereign  to 
the  subject,  and  that  thou  has  separated  my  interest  from  thine. 
Imprudent,  in  placing  in  my  hand  the  sceptre  of  despotism; 
cowardly,  in  not  daring  lo  snatch  it  from  me;  be  at  once 
panished  for  thine  imprudence  and  thy  cowardice :  know,  that 
if  tboa  breatbest,  it  is  because  1  permit  thee :  learn  that  every 
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I  hOT«  ^4  af  nita^  Mf  M  pnt  bci^piM  to  their 
their  kaovledge  is»  u  gcaenl,  in  prnpaHii  to  the 
■  m^  jyit.  In  the  comtncs  where  the 
•fthepehfeHi^  iipim  the^  greai  abifities  are  aeces- 
aai  ther  «e  ohBged  to  ac^am  thcai.  Oa  the  caatrary, 
aaaaf  the  pabic,  where  the  peaple  hare  aeither  credit  aar  tbe 
Imt  lalacace,  ther  defirer  thiiiliei  ap  to  idleoesf,  aad  are 
caatrated  with  thai  kiad  af  aKril  acceHarj  to  a»he  their 
fwtoaes  at  caart ;  a  sent  absoiately  iaooaipaitible  with  great 
ahthtia,  tnm  the  oppastiaa  fiaoMl  hetweea  the  intemt  of  tbe 
tT9  aad  the  geaeral  iaicreit.  It  is  ia  this  rcspecf  with 
as  with  aea  af  learaxag.  h  b  a  ridieolaas  preleace 
the  saae  tiaK  at  gferjraad  pasaoas:  belbre  they 
their  warfci^  they  oaght  always  to  chooae,  whether 
ha:Te  the  esteeas  of  the  pablic,  or  that  of  the  cmt* 
h  BBit  be  kaowa,  that  ia  taoA  courts,  aad  especiaUy 
oi  the  east,  the  aiea  are  Iraa  their  iafiuicy  swathed 
aad  cocnaed  ia  their  swaddliog  clothes  of  prejodice  aad  arbi- 
trary coejtraint ;  that  most  miods  are  boaad  ap  so,  that  they 
caaaoi  rise  to  be  great ;  that  no  mao,  who  is  bom  and  lires 
aear  despotic  throaes,  caa  escape  tbe  general  contagion^  and 
he  is  onder  a  necessity  of  oef  er  hairiag  any  bat  mean  ideas. 

Thas,  tree  merit  resides  for  from  the  palaces  of  kings.  It 
never  approaches  bat  ia  times  of  misfortane^  when  tbe  princes 
are  forced  to  iorite  it.  At  any  other  timCf  Want  alone  may 
draw  men  of  merit  to  tbe  coort;  bat  in  this  situation  there  are 
few  who  preserve  tbe  same  strength  and  elevation  of  min4. 
Want  is  too  nearly  allied  to  gnilt. 

It  follows  from  what  I  have  been  saying,  that  it  is  demand- 
ing an  impossibility  to  require  great  talents  of  those^  who,  by 
their  sute  and  situation^  cannot  be  animated  by  strong  paso'ons. 
Bat  how  many  of  these  demands  are  made  every  day  ?  Pea- 
pie  complain  of  the  corraptiao  of  ttdinneta ;   we  ooght^  lay 
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they^  to  form  Yirtuous  men,  and  tbey  would  have  the  citizeoa 
warmed  with  the  love  of  their  country,  and  yet  see  in  silence 
the  miafortunes  occasioned  by  a  bad  legislation.  They  do  nol 
perceive^  that  this  is  requiring  a  miser  not  to  exclaim  against 
a  robber,  when  he  his  carrying  off  his  strong  box.  They  do  nol 
observe,  that  those,  who,  in  certain  countries  are  called  wise 
meUt  are  always  indifiiirent  with  respect  to  the  public  welfare^ 
and  are  consequently  without  virtiK.  It  is  with  equal  ioju»* 
tice,  as  1  am  going  to  prove  in  the  following  chapter,  that  peo^^ 
pie  demand  of  men,  not  only  talents,  but  qualities  and  habits^ 
contrary  to  each  other,  and  which  cannot  snbsist  together. 


CHAP.    XV. 

Of  THE  INJUSTICE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  IN  THIS  RESPECT. 

People  require  that  an  equerry,  accustomed  to  point  his  toei 
to  his  horse's  ears,  should  have  them  as  well  turned  as  a  dancer 
at  the  opera-house;  they  would  have  a  philosopher,  solely  em- 
ployed in  strong  and  general  ideas,  write  like  a  woman  of  dis- 
tinction, or  even  be  superior,  for  instance,  in  the  epistolary 
style,  where,  in  order  to  write  well,  it  is  necessary  to  write 
agreeably  without  a  subject.  They  do  not  perceive  that  this 
is  demanding  the  union  of  talents  that  are  almost  incompatible ; 
and  that  there  is  no  woman  of  wit  who  is  not,  in  this  respect, 
superior  to  the  most  celebrated  philosopher. 

It  iB»  with  the  same  injustice  that  people  expect  the  man 
who  has  never  read  or  studied,  and  has  spent  thirty  year§  of 
h'H  life  in  dissipation  of  thought,  should  suddenly  become  ca- 
pable of  study  and  meditation :  they  ought,  howeveri  to  know, 
that  it  is  the  habit  of  meditation  to  which  we  owe  the  capacity 
for  meditating*  and  that  this  capacity  is  lost  when  yfe  cease  to 
make  use  of  it.  In  fact,  when  a  man,  though  habituated  to  la* 
bour  and  application,  finds  himself  suddenly  trusted  with  too 
great  a  part  of  the  administration,  a  thousand  different  objecif 
will  pass  rapidly  before  him :  he  can  only  cast  a  superfioiai 
glai^Q^  on  each  affiu^  and  for  this  very  re^soa^  aA«r  a  cert^m 
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courage  enlightened  by  probity,  ii  the  principal  merit  or  men 
in  high  posts.  In  vain  do  the  people  flatter  themselves  with 
the  hopes  of  finding  in  tbem  a  fund  of  knowledgej  they  can> 
Dot  be  deeply  yerscd  in  any  affairs  that  have  not  been  the  sub- 
ject of  thtircontemplstions  before  they  obtained  great  employ- 
ments: now  these  afliiirsare  necessarily  but  few  in  iiumber. 
To  be  convinced  of  this,  let  us  folla|r  the  life  of  those  who  are 
designed  for  high  posts.  At  sixteen  or  seveoteen  years  of  age 
they  leave  the  college,  learn  to  ride  the  great  horse,  and  to 
perform  their  esercises;  then  spend  two  or  three  years  in  tha 
academies,  and  the  schooli  of  law;  tlie  study  of  the  law  being 
ended,  they  purchase  a  place.  In  order  to  discharge  the  duly 
of  it,  it  h  not  necessary  to  instruct  themselves  in  the  law  of  na- 
ture and  nations,  and  the  public  law,  hut  to  consecrate  all  their 
time  to  the  examination  of  some  particular  causes.  Tbey  pas* 
from  thence  to  the  government  of  a  province,  where,  over-bnr- 
thened  by  daily  details,  and  fatigued  by  giving  audiences,  tbey 
have  no  time  for  reflection.  They  at  length  rise  to  superior 
places,  and  And  that,  after  thirty  years  exercise,  they  hav« 
only  the  same  kind  of  ideas  as  they  had  at  twenty  or  twenty- 
two  years  of  age.  Upon  which  I  shall  observe,  that  voyages 
made  to  the  neighbouring  nations,  in  which  they  might  com- 
pare the  diflerences  to  be  found  in  the  form  of  govemmeat, 
and  in  the  legislation,  genius,  commerce,  and  manners,  «f  iha 
people,  would  be,  perhaps,  more  proper  to  form  states- 
men than  the  education  actually  given  them.  I  shall  expatiate 
DO  farther  on  this  subject,  but  shall  conclude  this  chapter 
with  considering  the  men  of  genius ;  because  it  is  chiefly  in 
them  that  people  desire  exclusive  qualities  and  abilities. 

Two  causes,  equally  powerful,  lead  to  this  injustice ;  the  one, 
as  I  have  said  above,  is  the  blind  love  of  our  own  happiness, 
and  the  other  is  envy, 

they  force  you  lobe  ander  a  difficult  J  in  the  choice  of  proper  person*  t 
fear  aho  that  you  are  going  to  be  surrounded  by  knavei;  ii  loquires 
a  vety  p«3ictrating  eye  to  diKover  tbem ;  and  the  first.  )iul  at  tke 
le  time  the  mosldifficutt,  knowledge  of  a  minister,  is  that  of  know- 
ing how  to  moke  a  proper  choice. 
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How  many  proofs  of  ihis  triitli  are  to  be  found  in  biatory  ! 
XeaophoD,  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Hanno,  the  Scipios,  Ciesar, 
Cicero,  AaguMui,  Trajan,  the  Anloninuscs,  Conmenes,  Eliza- 
beth, Charles  V.,  Richlieu,  Monlecuculi,  du  GuayTrouin,  and 
the  Count  de  Saxe,  by  their  writings  resoheil  to  enlighten  the 
world,  and  shade  their  beads  nilb  diflereat  kinds  of  laurels. 

If  now  it  cannot  be  conceived  b^w  men,  entruited  with  the 
administration  of  the  world,  found  time  lo  think  and  write;  it 
is,  I  reply,  because  business  is  soon  concluded,  when  thry  do 
not  deviate  into  particulars,  and  affairs  are  taken  by  their  true 
principles.  If  all  great  men  have  not  composed,  all  have  at 
least  protected  men  of  learning,  and  were  under  a  necessity 
of  doing  it,  because,  being  in  love  with  glory,  they  koeur  that 
(he  great  authors  bestowed  it.  Thus,  Charles  V.  founded  an 
academy  before  Hlchlieu  :  thus,  the  tierce  Attila  himself  a». 
*embled  about  him  the  learned  of  alt  kinds;  the  Caliph  Aaron 
Al-Raschid  had  them  at  his  court,  and  Tamerlane  established 
(he  academy  of  Samarcand,  What  a  reception  did  Trajan  give 
(o  merit!  Under  his  reign  people  were  allowed  to  think,  to 
speak,  and  to  write,  every  thing;  because  the  writers,  struck 
with  the  lustre  of  his  virtues  and  abilities,  could  not  avoid 
being  his  panegyrista:  very  dilFerent  in  this  respect  were  Nero, 
Caligula,  and  Domitiao,  who,  from  a  contrary  reason,  impoaed 
silence  on  the  men  of  learning,  lest  in  their  writings  they 
should  transmit  to  posterity  the  vices  and  disgrace  of  those 
tyrants. 

I  have  shewn  in  the  examples  above-mentioned,  that  the 
same  desire  of  glory  to  which  great  men  owe  their  superiority, 
may,  with  respect  to  genius,  make  them  aspire  to  universal 
monarchy.  It  is,  doubtless,  possible  to  unite  greater  modesty 
to  abilities:  for  these  qualities  are  not  in  their  own  nature  ex- 
clusive, though  they  are  so  in  some  men.  There  are  those 
who  cannot  be  deprived  of  this  vain  opinion  of  themaelreii 
without  having  the  seeds  of  their  gunius  lo«l.  This  is  a  de- 
fect, and  envy  takes  the  advantage  of  it,  in  order  to  discredit 
merit;  ihe  is  pleased  with  pulling  men  in  pieces,  sure  of  al- 
ways finding,  by  this  means,  some  tlisfavourablc  side,  under 
which  she  may  preaent  them  to  the  public.    We  cannot  too 
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We  are 


rmaiflsil,  T^  eis^eet  tte  a  aBm  wi»  kcs  «tker  oiiiects»  aad 
1^^  a  li*  'f.Smflt  frwi  m^mt,  AmM  ki:ve  ^  ane  ideas  as 
I  Is^e,  vmltff  s«  t»  Tt^fdrt  oamtndictiam^  and  to  desre  thai 
a  staff  ii^ud  ^st  have  tv«  eads. 

Wlu<  ivptf^ce  «f  tJus  kiad  is  doae  to  acs  of  getthn !  *  How 
o^item  art  tJMj  xcumtd  of  liQ4ij,  at  a  tuae  whoi  thwj  gi? e  a 
proof  of  tlie  LiffkctL  wisdom !  Kot  bat  oieo  of  genius  iia? e 
ofteo,  as  Anstotie  sajt,  a  corner  of  k^j.  They  are,  for  in- 
itimee,  fobject   to    rcprcjcnt  the  art   they  cnhirate  as  of 
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greater  importance  than  it  really  deserves*.  Besides,  the 
strong  passions  which  geoiua  supposes,  may  sometimes  render 
their  conduct  irregular  :  but,  though  this  is  the  seed  of  their 
errors,  it  is  also  the  seed  of  their  knowledge.  Men  of  a  cold 
disposition,  void  of  passious  aod  abilities,  do  not  fall  into  the 
irregularities  of  the  man  of  strong  passions.  But  it  ought  not 
to  be  imagined,  as  their  vanity  *ould  persuade  them  to  be- 
lieve, that,  before  they  take  a  resolution,  they  calculate  tha 
advantages  and  inconveniences  of  it :  nere  this  the  case,  these 
men  would  only  be  determined  in  their  conduct  by  reflection  ; 
but  experience  informs  us  that  they  are  always  moved  by 
■ensBiions,  and  that  in  this  respect  the  men  of  cold  disposi- 
tions are  the  same  as  the  rest.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  lel 
us  suppose  that  one  of  them  is  bit  by  a  mad  dog:  they  send 
him  to  the  sea;  he  is  put  into  a  bark;  they  are  going  to 
plunge  him.  He  runs  no  risk  :  he  is  sure  of  it,  and  knows 
that  in  this  case  his  fear  is  altogether  unreasonable  ;  he  says  to 
himself  They  dip  him  in  the  water.  Reflection  no  longer 
acts  upon  him ;  the  sensation  of  fear  takes  possession  of  his 
mind,  and  to  this  ridiculous  fear  he  owes  his  cure.  Reflection 
is  then  in  men  of  a  cold  disposition,  as  well  as  In  other  men, 
Rubject  to  sensation.  If  men  of  a  cold  constitution  are  not 
liable  to  such  frequent  deviations  as  the  men  of  strong  passions, 
it  is  because  they  have  fener  principles  of  motion;  and,  in 


•  Thej  have  frequeollj  an  exclusive  esteem  for  Ihem.  Among 
even  Ihoae  who  diilio^iiiih  Ihcmjche*  only  in  the  moat  trifling  art*, 
there  are  some  who  think  that  there  is  nothing  done  well  in  their  own 
countr;  but  what  is  done  by  tlicm.  1  cannot  help  mentioning,  on  this 
subject,  a  saying  attributed  to  Marcel.  A  very  celebrated  English 
dancer,  arrived  at  Paris,  and  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  Marcel.  "  I 
came,"  said  he,  "  to  pay  jou  the  respect  whidi  all  the  men  of  out 
art  owe  to  you :  allow  me  to  dance  before  jou,  and  to  improve  by 
your  advice." — "  Freely,"  said  Marcel.  Immediately  the  English- 
man performed  a  thousand  difficult  steps  and  ctom  capers.  Marcel 
looked  at  him,  and  luddent;  cried  out—"  Sir,  people  jump  in  other 
CDiuitrieai  they  ouJj  dance  at  Paris i  bm,  alas!  poor  kingdom!  we 
can  do  nothing  well  but  that '." 
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or  a  cold  disposition  nilh  only  a  buckler  Tor  derunce.  and  not 
with  a  aword  to  caii<]uer. 

Let  rea«)n  direct  us  in  th«  important  aDairs  of  life ;  but  let 
ui  abandon  the  little  aifaire  of  it  to  our  tastes  and  oor  pas- 
sions. He,  who  would  ever  consult  reason,  will  be  incessantly 
employed  in  consulting  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  never  do  any- 
thing; he  will  always  have  beforg  his  eyes  the  possibility  of 
all  the  misfortunes  with  which  he  is  surrounded.  The  pain 
and  daily  irksomeness  of  luch  a  coDsultation  would,  perhaps, 
be  more  to  be  fe&reil  than  the  erils  from  which  it  might  d«li- 
ver  him, 

Whatever  reproaches  are  made  la  men  of  wit,  however  at- 
tentive envy  is  to  depre.ss  them,  and  to  discover  their  personal 
and  trifling  faults,  iii  order  to  shade  the  lustre  of  their  glory, 
the  men  of  genius  ought  to  be  insensible  to  such  attacks,  aad 
lo  perceive  that  they  are  often  snares  which  envy  lays  to  di- 
vert them  from  their  studies.  Of  what  importance  is  it  to  be 
incessantly  representing  their  inattention  as  a  crime  }  People 
ought  to  know  that  most  of  those  little  atli'ntiont,  so  much  re- 
commended, have  been  invented  by  the  indolent,  to  aerve  a> 
the  employment  of  their  idle  hours ;  that  there  is  no  man  en- 
dued with  asuflicicnt  attention  to  become  illuslrious  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  if  that  attention  islo  he  employed  about  an  infi- 
nite number  of  triflL-n;  besides,  as  what  is  L'alled  attention 
procures  uo  advantage  to  a  nation,  m>  it  is  for  the  public  inte- 
rest that  a  learued  man  should  make  a  discovery  at  no  more  than 
fifty  attempts  at  least. 

t  help  mentiuning  on  this  aubject  a  fact  said  to  havfl 
happened  at  Paris,  A  man  of  learning  had  for  his  neighbour 
one  of  those  indolent  people  so  troublesome  to  society;  thii 
last,  litcd  of  himself,  went  one  day  to  pay  a  visit  lo  the  man 
of  letters,  who  received  him  in  a  very  agreeable  manner,  and, 
with  great  politeness,  continued  tired  of  him,  till,  being  weary 
of  staying  any  longer  in  the  sanie  place,  the  idler  look  his 
in  order  to  plague  somebody  else.  He  was  no  sooner 
gone  than  the  man  of  learning  returned  to  his  studies,  and  for- 
got bis  vexation.  Some  days  after  be  was  accused  of  not  hav- 
ing rttliuned  (be  visit  he  had  received,  xnd  taxed  with  ih* 
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debated  and  contradicted  in  council  by  his  equals;  or  with  a 
learned  man,  whoi  being  sometimes  mistaken  in  relation  to 
fubjects  which  he  has  thoroughly  examined,  will  necessarily 
contract  the  habit  of  suspending  his  judgment*  ;  this  suppo* 
iitioD,  whtch^  being  founded  on  a  salutary  distrust  of  our  owa 
understandings,  makes  us  penetrate  to  those  hidden  truths  that 
are  seldom  perceived  by  a  proud  and  superficial  glance.  It 
Mems  as  if  the  knowledge  of  truth  was  only  to  be  purchased 
by  this  wise  distrust  of  ourselves.  The  man  who  refuses'  to 
idottbt  is  subject  to  a  thousand  errors:  he  has  himself  set 
bounds  to  his  mind*  One  of  the  most  learned  men  in  Persia 
being  asked,  how  he  had  acquired  so  much  knowledge,  re* 
plied,  '<  By  freely  asking  what  I  did  not  know.'*—''  Examin- 
ing one  day  a  philosopher,"  says  the  poet  Saadi,  "  I  pressed 
bim  to  tell  me  from  whom  he  bad  acquired  his  knowledge.* 
^'  From  the  blind/^  he  replied,  ^'  who  do  not  lift  up  their  feet 
without  having  first  felt  with  their  staff  the  earth  that  was  16 
f  Qpport  them.*' 

What  I  have  said  on  exclusive  qualities,  both  with  respect 
to  nature  and  contrary  habits,  is  su^cient  for  the  object  I  had 
in  view.  I  am  now  to  shew  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  tbiil 
knowledge.  The  principal  is,  to  Jearn  to  make  the  best  ad«  ' 
vantage  of  the  mind,  and  of  this  I  am  going  to  treat  in  the 
following  chapter;  . 


*  It  might,  perhaps,  be  wished  that,  before  men  were  raised  to 
high  posts,  they  would  better  perceive  the  difficulty  of  doing  welli 
thej  would  leani  to  distrust  their  own  understandings!  for.  by  ally- 
ing this  distrust  to  business^  they  would  manage  it  with  mofe  aUea- 
tJM. 
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of  these  poets  would  compose  these  pictares^  were  they  not 
tnimated  by  an  ardent  love  of  glory. 

The  objects  which  chance  and  education  place  in  our  me« 
tnory  are  indeed  the  primary  matter  of  the  mind ;  but  it  re- 
mains there  dead  and  inactive^  till  it  is  put  into  a  ferment  by 
the  passions.  It  then  produces  a  new  assemblage  of  ideas, 
images^  or  sentiments,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  genius, 
wit,  or  talents. 

Af^er  having  discovered  what  is  the  number,  and  what  tb« 
species  of  objects  deposited  in  the  magazine  of  the  menrary, 
before  we  can  determine  on  any  kind  of  study,  we  must  calcu* 
late  to  what  a  degree  we  are  sensible  of  glory.  We  are  liablo 
to  mistake  in  this  particular,  and  to  give  the  name  of  passion 
to  mere  inclination;  nothing,  howeveri  as  I  have  already  said, 
is  more  easily  distinguished.  We  have  a  strong  passion  when 
We  are  animated  with  a  single  desire,  and  all  our  thoughts  and 
actions  are  subordinate  to  it.  We  have  only  inclinations  when 
the  mind  is  divided  by  an  infinite  number  of  nearly  equal 
tlesires.  The  more  numerous  these  desires  are,  the  more  mo* 
derate  are  our  inclinations ;  on  the  contrary,  the  less  our  de« 
sires  are  multiplied,  the  more  nearly  do  they  approach  to 
unity,  and  the  more  do  these  inclinations  become  lively,  and 
the  readier  to  be  changed  into  passions.  It  is  then  the  unity, 
or  at  least  the  pre-eminence  of  one  desire  over  all  the  others, 
that  constitutes  passion. 

The  passions  being  once  determined,  we  must  know  their 
strength,  and,  for  this  purpose,  examine  the  degree  of  epthu- 
viasm  we  feel  for  great  men.  This  is  in  early  youth  a  pretty 
exact  standard  of  our  love  of  glory.  I  say  in  early  youthi 
because,  being  then  more  susceptible  of  the  passious,  we  de- 
liver ourselves  the  more  freely  up  to  our  enthusiasm,  fieside^u 
we  have  then  no  motives  to  degrade  merit  and  abilitieSf  and 
we  may  still  hope  to  see  esteemed  in  ourselves  what  we  esteem 
in  others;  this  is  not  the  case  with  those  who  are  grown  up  to 
manhood.  Whoever  has  attained  to  a  certain  age  without 
faaving  any  merit,  always  indulges  the  contempt  of  abilities, 
to  comfort  himself  for  the  want  of  them.  In  order  to  be  a 
judge  of  merit,  we  should  be  entirely  disinterested,  and,  con* 
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it  in  wixvdiag  paths,  and  particularly  to  avoid  the  roads  beotoa 
by  the  men  of  the  greatest  understandings.  His  merit,  if  com* 
pared  with  that  of  these  great  men,  will  be  eclipsed  by  their 
lustre,  and  the  public,  prejudiced  against  him,  will  refuse  him 
even  the  esteem  he  deserves. 

The  reputation  of  the  man  of  weak  passions  depends,  there* 
fore,  on  the  address  with  which  v  he  avoids  being  compared 
vith  those  who,  burning  with  a  stronger  passion  for  glory,  hava 
made  greater  efforts  of  genius.     By  this  address,  the  man  of 
weak  passions,  who  has,  however,  in  his  youth  contracted  a 
habit  of  labour  and  reflection,  may  sometimes,  with  a  very 
amall  degree  of  genius,  obtain  a  very  great  reputation.     It  ap* 
pears  then^  that,  to  reap  the  greatest  advantage  possible  froHi 
his  genius,  the  principal  attention  ought  to  be  comparing  the 
degree  of  the  passion  with  which  a  man  is  animated,  with  tho^ 
4egree  of  the  passion  supposed  by  the  kind  of  study  to  which 
he  applies  himself.     Whoever  is,  in  this  respect,  an  exact  ob« 
server  of  his  own  mind,  must  escape  from  the  numerous  errors 
into  which  men  of  fnerit  sometimes  fall.     We  shall  not,  for  in* 
stance,  see  him  engage  in  a  new  kind  of  study  at  a  time  when 
age  has  abated  the  ardour  of  the  passions.     He  will  perceive 
that,  by  passing  successively  through  different  arts  and  sciences^ 
he  can  never  become  any  thing  more  than  universally  super- 
ficial; that  this,  universality  is  a  rock  to  which  vanity  leads, 
and  upon  which  men  of  genius  are  often  wrecked  ;  and  thaty  in 
shorty  it  is  only  in  youth  that  we  are  endowed  with  that  indo* 
fatigable  attention  which  dives  even  to  the  first  principles  of  an 
art  or  science:    an  important  truth,  the  ignorance  of  which 
often  stops  genius  in  its  course,  and  opposes  the  progress  of  the 
sciences. 

In  order  to  reap  advantage  from  this  idea,  we  ought  to  recol- 
lect, that  the  love  of, glory,  as  I  have  proved  in  my  third  dis- 
course* is  kindled  in  our  breasts  by  the  love  of  natural  plea- 
sures ;  that  this  love  is  never  more  warmly  felt  than  in  early 
3'outh  ;  and  that  it  is,  consequently,  in  the  spring  of  life,  that 
we  are  susceptible  of  a  more  violent  love  of  glory.  We  then 
feel  in  ourselv.es  the  glowing  sparks  of  virtues  and  abiliiies: 
health  and  strength,  which  circulate  in  our  veins,  bring  with 
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•r executing  his  projects,  is  bold  in  his  conceptions:  on  the 
contrary,  the  roan,  barren  of  resources,  necessarily  contracts  a 
habit  of  timidity,  which  folly  takes  for  wisdom.     It  is  ^ery 
dangerous  to  touch  too  often  the  machine  of  government*  and 
there  are  also  times  in  which  the  machine,  if  it  is  not  furnished 
with  new  springs  wilt  stop  of  itself:    the  ignorant  workman 
dares  to  undertake  nothing,  and,  therefore,  the  machine  de« 
ttroys  itself.      This  is  not  the  case  with   the  able  artist ;  ha 
knows  how  to  preserve  it  by  repairing  it  with  a  bold  hand. 
But  a  wise  bnlduess  supposes  a  profound  study  in  the  science 
of  government;  a  study  that  in  fatiguing,  and  of  which  we  are 
only  capable  in  early  youth,  and,  perhaps,  in  countries  where 
the  public  esteem  promises  many  advantages.     Wherever  this 
esteem  is  barren  of  pleasures,  it  produces  no  great  talents.     The 
small  number  of  illustrious  men.  who,   from  the  chance  of  aa 
excellent  education,  or  a  remarkable  chain  of  circumstance^ 
are  rendered  in  love  with  this  esteem,  then  desert  their  country* 
and  this  voluntary  exile  presages  its  ruin :  they  are  like  those 
eagles  whose  flight  proclaims  the  approaching  fiill  of  the  an* 
tique  oak  from  which  they  retire. 

I  have  said  enough  on  this  subject ;  and  shall  conclude,  from 
the  principles  established  in  this  chapter,  that  all  the  mentsd 
abilities  are  produced  by  the  objects  placed  in  our  memory,  and 
by  those  objects  being  put  into  a  fermentation  by  the  love  of 
glory.     It  is  then,  as  1  have  already  said,  only  by  combining 
the  species  of  objects  with  which  chance  and  education  have 
charged  our  memories,  with  our  love  of  glory,  that  we  can 
really  know  the  strength  and  kind  of  our  genius.     Whoevek* 
scrupulously  observes  himself  in  this  respect,  finds  that  he  if 
pearly  in  the  same  situation  with  those  able  chemists,  who,  on 
being  shewn  the  substances  with  which  the  retorts  are  filled, 
and  the  degree  of  heat  that  has  been  given  them,  can  foretell 
the  result  of  the  process.     Upon  which  I  shall  observe,  that,  if 
there  be  an  art  of  exciting  in  us  strong  passions,  if  there  be  easy 
ineans  of  filling  the  memory  of  a  young  man  with  a  certain  spe* 
icies  of  ideas  and  objects,  there  are^  conse(|ueQtly4  ceitain  me* 
thoi*  pf  forming  men  of  geoius. 
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wthotit  ment,  Tbe  little  analogy  between  Ibe  ideas  of  a  dunce 
«nd  a  man  of  geniaii  prevents  all  society  between  tbem.  la 
telaiion  tn  merit  it  Is  a  curse  to  be  too  much  pleaied  with  th« 
conversation  of  men  of  meetn  abilities. 

After  having  considered  the  mind  in  so  many  various  rela- 
tions, 1  ought,  perhaps,  to  trace  out  the  plan  of  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  perhaps  a  complete  treatise  on  this  subject  should  have 
been  placed  at  the  concluaion  of  this  work.  If  1  avoid  thii 
labour,  it  is  because,  supposing  that  I  could  really  point  out  the 
means  of  rendering  men  belter,  it  Is  evident,  that,  from  the 
actual  manners  of  the  people,  it  would  be  almost  impotsible  to 
malce  use  of  them.  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  cast- 
ing a  rapid  glance  over  what  is  called  education. 


CHAP.  xvir. 


OP  EDUCATION. 


The  art  of  forming  men  is  in  all  countries  so  strictly  connected 
>vith  the  form  of  the  government,  that,  perhaps,  it  is  impossible 
to  make  any  considerable  change  in  public  education,  without 
making  the  same  in  the  constitution  of  states. 

The  art  of  education  is  no  other  than  tbe  knowledge  of  the 
means  proper  to  form  strong  and  robuit  bodies,  and  wise  and 
virtuous  minds.  As  to  the  first  object  of  education,  we  should 
take  example  from  the  Greeks,  who  honoured  bodily  exercises, 
and  with  whom  these  were  considered  as  medicinal.  As  to 
the  means  of  rendering  the  mind  more  enlightened,  more  strong 
and  virtuous,  I  believe  that,  having  »hewn  the  importance  of 
making  a  proper  choice  of  the  objects  placed  in  the  memory, 
and  the  tiicility  with  which  we  may  kindle  the  strong  passions, 
and  direct  them  to  the  general  welfare,  1  have  sufficiently 
pointed  out  to  (he  intelligent  reader  the  plan  that  should  be  fol- 
lowed to  perfect  the  public  education. 

We  are,  in  this  respect,  too  ^r  distant  from  any  thought)  of 
a  reformation,  forme  to  enter  into  particulars,  which  are  always 
tedious  when  they  are  un)e«.    I  shall  content  luyKlf  with  ob- 
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rimg,  tkal  we  do  Ml,  ia  this  reipecl,  ■iteil  to  the 
ti—  of  the  Wit  gnm  abici,  and  thotat  that  mk  the  — ■!  cMily 
cofrected.  Who  doobt^  for  iatfaoGe,  that,  ia  order  to  nap 
the  gieatot  adfantage  in  cor  power,  we  ooght  !•  Mike  the  beit 
diitffibotioo  of  oar  tiae  pooible  ?  Who  doobl%  that  the  nccew 
dcpcadf,  im  part,  oa  the  OKODomy  with  which  it  it  aaaaased  f 
Aad  what  aiaa^  coaviaced  of  this  truth,  does  aot  pcicciv^  at 
the  int  glaace,  the  reforokatioa  that  aught  be  node  ia  this 
respect  ia  the  poblic  educatioo  ? 

We  ooght,  for  example,  to  coaiecnte  aome  part  of  oar  tiae 
to  the  nlioaal  stndy  of  the  aational  iaagaage.  What  caa  he 
iBore  abaanl  thaa  to  hue  eight  or  tea  years  ia  the  st^y  of  a 
dead  laagoage,  which  we  iounediately  forget  after  leanag  the 
colleges;  becaase  it  is  aloiost  of  oo  use  ia  the  course  of  lifo  ? 
Ia  f  aia  is  it  said,  that,  if  yooag  nea  are  kept  ao  k>cg  ia  the 
colleges,  it  is  aot  ao  mach  to  teach  them  Latia,  as  to  aiake  thaa 
coatract  the  habit  of  laboar  aad  applicatioa.  Bat,  to  bead  them 
to  this  habit,  aiight  aot  there  be  proposed  a  study  km  irksoam 
aad  dimgrceable  ?  Is  there  aot  reasoo  to  fear  the  eztiagoishiag 
or  blootiag  that  aatural  cariosity,  which  ia  early  youth  warms 
as  with  the  desire  of  learaiog?  How  much  would  this  desire  be 
streogtheoed,  if,  io  the  age  wbea  we  are  act  yet  distracted  by 
stroog  passjoos,  they  were  to  snbstitote  in  the  room  of  the  ia- 
sipid  stad y  of  words,  that  of  natural  philosophy,  history,  nm- 
thematicSf  morality,  poetry,  kc. 

The  study  of  the  dead  languages,  it  is  replied,  in  part  an- 
swers this  purpose.    It  subjects  us  to  the  necesnty  of  trans> 
laiiog  and  ezplainiog  authors;  it  consequently  furnishes  the 
heads  of  young  men  with  all  the  ideas  contained  in  the  best 
works  of  antiquity.     But,  I  reply,  is  there  any  thing  more  ri* 
dicolous  than  to  consecrate  many  years  to  placing  in  the  m^ 
mory  fsome  facts  or  ideas,  that  we,  by  the  assistance  of  trans- 
lations, might  engrave  upon  it  in  two  or  three  months  ?    The 
only  advantage  that  can  be  derived  from  eight  or  ten  yean 
study,  is  then  the  very  uncertain  knowledge  of  those  delicacies 
of  expression  in  the  Latin  tongue,  that  are  lost  in  a  transhitioo. 
I  say  very  upcertain ;  for,  in  short,  how  long  soever  we  study 
the  Latia  tongue,  ire  shall  never  know  it  so  perfectly  as  we 
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learned  men,  there  are  Tery 
,  sod  «legance,  of  a  French 
;y  are  more  happy  in  rela- 
ipcct  that  lh*ir  learning,  ia 
■  ignorance,  our  credulity. 
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II  this  luspicion;  and  will 
ing  mait,  on  hi*  leaving 
delicacies  of  the  Latin 
[  will  ask,  whethtTtlify 
ec  of  eight  or  ten  years 


know  our  o«in.     Now  if,  among  our 

few  lentibte  of  the  beauty,  strength 

expression)  can  we  imagine  that  th 

(ion  loa  Latin  one  >    May  w«  not  an 

thiii  respect,  is  only  founded  on  ou 

and  their  boldness ;  and  thai  were  the  manes  of  Horace,  Virgtl, 

and  Cicero,  to  appear,  the  mn»t  elegant  dncovriesoFour  orators 

Would  seem  to  ihcm  to  be  written  in  an  almost  uniateihgible 

jargon  f 

I  shall  not,  lioweveri  lay  any  stress  o 

agree,  if  they  will  haye  it  so,  that  a  yot 

the  co!leg«,  is  well  instracled  in  I 

tongue:  but  even  upon  thissuppo^it 

ought  to  pay  for  this  knowledge  ilie 

labonr;  and  if,  tn  early  youtli,  in  the  agi-  when  curiosity  is  not 
obliged  to  struggle  with  any 'passion,  when  we  are  consequently 

more  capable  of  application,  these  eight  or  ten  years  coniumed 
ID  the  study  of  words,  would  not  be  better  employed  in  the 
study  of  thing*,  and  especially  in  things  that  have  a  relation  to 
the  situation  in  which  a  person  will  probably  be  placed  ?  Not 
that  I  adopt  the  too  anstere  maxims  of  those,  who  believe  tbnt  a 
young  man  ought  to  be  solely  confined  to  the  studies  suitable  to 
his  station.  The  education  of  a  young  man  ought  to  have  a 
reference  to  the  difTerent  paths  he  may  take,  for  the  genios 
should  be  leh  free.  There  are  even  branches  of  knowledge  of 
which  every  citizen  ought  to  be  possessed  ;  such  are  the  prin> 
ciptes  of  morality,  and  the  laws  of  his  country.  All  that  I  re- 
qoire  is,  that  (he  memory  of  a  young  man  be  principally  charged 
with  the  ideas  and  objects  relative  to  the  employment  be  will 
probably  embrace.  What  can  be  more  absurd,  than  to  give 
exactly  the  same  education  to  three  diflerent  men,  one  of  whuoi 
is  to  enjoy  some  little  place  in  the  revenue,  and  the  two  others 
the  lint  places  in  the  army,  the  magistracy,  or  the  adminiEtm- 
tion }  Can  we,  without  astonishment,  see  them  employed  in  th« 
tame  studies  till  ihcy  are  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  that 
is,  till  they  enter  into  the  world,  and  till  diverted  by  pleasure 
Ihcy  become  incapable  of  application  ? 
Whoever  exarainw  the  ideas  with  which  the  jneowry  of 
Sii2 
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a  refsboc^  ibr  in- 
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ard  of  the  eflorts  of  (he  mittd  made  to  procure  it.  But  Jt  nay 
be  wid,  that  there  is  no  slate,  even  among  tho«e  who  are  mo« 
powerfu),  where  a  want  of  great  men  is  not  sometimeB  felt. 
Tbi»  iidoubiles!  true;  but  this  want  not  being  habimal,  no 
care  U  taken  to  prevent  it.  Toresigbi  is  not  the  virtue  of  great 
■tates ;  persons  in  important  posti  bare  too  much  buainess  upon 
their  hands  to  attend  to  the  publi(  education ;  whence  it  ne- 
cessarily becomes  neglected.  Besides,  how  many  obstacles 
does  personal  interest,  in  great  empire.%  raise  up  against  the 
production  of  men  of  genius  *  Yel  men  might  even  there  be- 
come well  instructed  ;  for  nothing  prevents  taking  advantage 
of  early  voutb,  in  order  to  plant  tn  the  memory  of  young 
men  the  ideas  relative  to  the  posts  they  may  happen  to  pos- 
seRs;  but  never  will  they  form  men  of  geniui;  became  these 
ideas  are  barren,  if  not  fiirlili^eJ  by  the  love  of  glory.  In 
order  to  kindle  this  love  in  our  mind*,  it  is  necessary  that 
glory,  like  money,  should  procure  an  intinite  number  of  plea- 
,  and  that  honours  should  be  the  reward  of  merit.  Now 
e^t  of  the  powerful  does  not  permit  them  to  make  so 
jmta  disiributroD  :  ihey  would  not  accustom  the  citizens  to 
consider  favours  as  a  debt  due  to  abilities,  and  coosetjuently 
they  seldom  grant  tbem  to  merit:  they  perceive  that  they 
shall  obtain  so  much  the  more  gratitude  from  those  they  oblige, 
as  they  are  less  worthy  of  their  favours.  Injustice  then  must 
often  preside  in  the  distribution  of  favours,  and  the  love  of 
glory  become  extinguished  in  all  hearts. 

Such  are  in  great  empires  the  principal  causes  of  the  scar- 
city of  great  men  ;  of  the  indilTereuce  with  which  they  are 
considered,  and  of  the  little  care  taken  of  the  public  educa- 
tion. Great,  tioweveri  as  the  obstacles  are  which,  in  these 
Conntries,  oppose  the  reformation  of  the  public  education, 
yet  in  monarchies,  such  as  most  of  those  in  Europe,  these  ob- 
stacles are  not  insurmountable :  but  they  become  so  in  govern- 
ments absointely  despotic,  such  as  those  of  the  East.  What 
re  in  those  countries  of  improving  education  f 
There  can  be  no  education  without  having  an  object  in  view, 
and  the  only  one  that  can  be  proposed  is,  as  I  have  already 
said,  to  rander  citizens  stronger,  more  enlightened,  more  rir* 
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InoBS,  aii<I|  ia  ■horl,  more  proper  to  contnbute  to  the  happi- 
RCMof  the  Mciety  in  which  they  hve.  Now,  in  arbiiniry  go- 
Tvmmcnis,  the  opposition  do«poiic  princes  think  they  per- 
ccive  hetweeo  Ihuir  interest  and  the  general  inierett,  does  not 
permit  ihcm  to  adopt  a  oyBtem  so  conformable  to  lh«  public 
utility.  In  these  countries,  there  is  then  no  object  of  edac^ 
liao,  nod  coosci|ucDtly  no  education.  In  vain  would  ihcy  re- 
duce it  to  the  aole  means  of  pleasing  the  sofereign ;  for  what 
■an  educBttnn  muit  that  be,  where  the  plan  is  to  be  traced  aritr 
ibe  ever  impi'rrect  knowledge  of  the  manners  of  a  prince, 
who  may  cither  die,  or  change  his  disposition,  before  tlie  edu- 
calioB  is  completed.  In  those  countries,  it  would  be  in  rain 
to  labour  after  the  reformation  of  the  public  education,  tiil 
(liat  of  the  sovereign's  was  perfected. 

But  a  treatise  on  this  subject  ought  doubtless  lo  be  preceded 
by  a  work,  still  more  difficult  lo  be  wrote,  in  which  it  should 
be  examined,  whether  i(  be  possible  to  remove  the  powerful 
sktUclen  which  personal  interest  always  raiies  up  against  the 
j  cducalioD  of  kings.  This  is  a  moral  problem,  which,  ia 
rary  governments,  auvb  as  those  of  the  East,  is,  I  believe, 
,o  be  solved.  The  viziers  <oo  jealous  of  reigning  under 
the  name  of  their  masters,  always  keep  the  tullans  in  a  shanty 
fnland  ahnost  iuviacible  ignorance;  and  they  keep  frooi  them 
every  man  capable  of  instructing  ihem.  Now,  where  the  e<lis- 
catioQ  of  princes  is  thus  abaiuloned  to  chancC)  what  care  can 
be  taken  of  that  of  private  persons  }  A  father  di-tires  to  raiao 
his  sons:  he  knows  that  neither  knowledge,  nor  abilities,  nor 
virtues,  will  ever  open  them  a  way  to  fortnnei  and  that 
princes  never  believe  ey  have  occasion  for  men  of  genius 
aiwt  learning;  be  will  then  desire  for  hie  sons  neither  knowu 
ledge  nor  abilities;  he  will  even  have  a  confused  idea,  in 
anch  govcrntaents,  that  a  persoa  cannot  be  virtuous  with  im- 
ponity.  All  the  precepts  of  his  morality  will  then  be  reduced 
to  some  vague  maxims,  which  having  but  little  connexion 
with  each  other,  canni>t  give  his  children  clear  ideas  of  vir- 
tue; for  he  will  be  in  this  respect  afraid  of  giving  tfacm  pre- 
cepts too  severe  Itnd  too  deteniiinate.  He  will  have  a  glimpa* 
tbat  a  rigid  virtue  would  be  injurious  to  tbeti  fortunes;  i 
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that  if  two  ihiogs,  as  Pythagoras  tayi,  rentier  a  man  like  tke 
godS)  th«  onu  promuting  tlie  public  welfare,  and  the  otbcr 
ipcakiag  trutb,  he  who  modelled  himself  by  the  godi  would 
cettaialy  be  ill  treated  by  men. 

This  13  the  soufce  of  the  contradiction  to  be  found  between 
tbe  moral  precepts,  which  even  in  countriea  subject  to  deiipo* 
tic  power,  people  are  forced  by  c«utom  to  give  to  their  chil- 
dren, and  the  conduct  they  prescribe  to  them.  A  father  says 
in  general,  aad  as  a  maxim,  "  Be  virtuous;"  but  he  says  to 
Lhem,  without  knowing  it,  "  Do  not  mind  this  maxim,  be  a 
fearful  and  cautious  villain  g  and  have  do  more  honesty  (ai 
Moliere  sayO  than  is  just  sufficient  to  save  you  from  being 
banged."  Now,  in  such  a  government,  bow  can  ihcy  perfect 
even  that  part  of  educatinn,  which  consists  in  rendering  men 
more  firmly  virtuous  i  There  is  no  father,  who.  without  con* 
tradicting  birasclli  can  amwer  the  pressing  arguments  that  ft. 
virtuous  ion  might  offer  on  tbe  subject. 

To  illustrate  thia  truth  by  an  example,  suppose  that,  undet 
the  title  of  bashaw,  a  father  designs  his  son  fur  the  govern* 
Dient  of  a  province,  and  that,  ready  to  take  possession  of  that 
post,  his  son  says  to  him — "  O  my  father !  the  principles  of 
virtue  I  have  acquired  in  my  infancy  have  buiUled  in  mysout. 
I  depart  to  govern  men:  it  is  their  happiness  which  I  shall 
make  my  only  aim.  I  shall  not  lend  a  more  favourable  ear  to 
the  rich  tUati  to  the  poor.  Deaf  to  the  menaces  of  the  power- 
ful oppressor,  1  shall  always  bear  the  complaints  of  tbe  weak 
under  oppreasioot  and  justice  shall  preside  in  all  my  judg- 
ments." 

"  O  my  ion  !"  how  amiable  does  tne  enthusiasm  of  virtue 
render  youth  I  but  age  and  pruduace  will  teach  thee  to  mode* 
tate  it.  We  ought,  d^ubtleu.  to  be  just:  yet  to  what  re- 
<juests  art  thou  going  to  be  exposed  !  To  how  many  httle  acta 
of  injustice  must  thou  be  blind  j  If  thou  art  (breed  to  refuse 
the  great,  what  graces,  my  soD^  ought  to  accompany  thy  n- 
fusal  1  l^levated  33  thou  art,  a  word  from  tht  sultan  cbi)  re* 
duce  thee  to  nuthingi  and  confound  thee  in  tbe  throng  of  the 
vilest  slaves,    The  hatred  of  an  cunucht  or  an  icoglan,  may 
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itttny  thee;    thiuk,   thcreforet    of  treating  them  with  re- 
■pect." 

"  Shall  I  reipect  injuiticc^     No,    father 
Porte  frequently  reqnircs  a  lix>  burdenxome 
people:  I  «hall  nut  lislun  to  ii^viewa.     I  kn 
under  obligaiioD*  to  the  itale  only  in  proportii 
it  takei  in  hii  preservation  iitbat  the 
loiti  and  that  alUnence  iiMir,  which 
quire*  a  wise  economy,  and  not  prodigality.     Upon  this  point 
]  shall  enlighten  the  diran." 

"  Abandon  this  project,  my  son;  thy  repreMntationa  woiUd 
be  vain;  it  iiiuit  always  be  obeyed." 

"  Obeyed  !  No,  rather  let  me  resign  to  the  BulUn  the 
place  with  which  he  honours  me." 

"  O  my  aonl  a  fuotiib  enthusiasm  for  virtue  leads  tbee 
astray.  Thou  wilt  ruin  thyself,  and  the  miseries  of  the  peo- 
ple will  not  be  removed:  the  divan  will  nominate  ia  thy 
place  a  man  of  lesi  humanity,  who  will  discbarge  thine  office 
in  a  more  aevere  manner." 

"  Yea,  injustice  will  doubtktt  be  committed!  but  I  ihall 
Dot  be  the  iastrumeot.  The  virtuous  man  entrusted  with  the 
administration,  either  does  well,  or  retires:  the  man  more 
virtuous  still,  and  more  senaible  of  the  miseries  of  his  fellow- 
citizenn,  snatches  himself  from  the  converse  of  cities,  into 
deserts,  forests,  and  even  among  the  savages ;  he  flies  from 
the  odious  a^ect  of  tyranny,  ami  the  too-afflicting  sight  of 
the  misfortune*  of  his  equals.  Such  is  the  conduct  of  virtue, 
I  should  have,  thou  sayest,  no  imitators  1  1  am  not  rare  of 
that :  thy  secret  ambition  makes  thee  think  so,  and  my  virtue 
makes  me  doubt  it.  But  I  would  not  have  my  example  fol- 
lowed. Did  the  zealous  Mussuhnan,  who  6rst  proclaimed  the 
law  of  ihe  divine  Prophet,  and  braved  the  fury  of  lyranti, 
take  care,  in  marching  lo  punishment,  that  he  was  followed 
by  other  martyrs  >  Truth  spoke  from  his  heart,  he  owed  it 
an  authentic  testimony,  and  he  paid  it.  Do  we  owe  leit  ta 
humanity  than  to  religion  }  And  are  its  doctrines  more  ncreil 
than  the  virtues  ?    But  sulTer  me  lo  euminc  thee  in  my  turn : 
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tf  I  associate  myself  with  the  Arabs,  who  plunder  our  cara* 
vans,  may  I  not  say  to  myself,  whether  I  live  with  these  rob- 
bers, or  separate  myself  from  them,  the  caravans  will  be  ne<* 
Tertheli^  attacked  ?  yet,  living  with  the  Arab,  I  shall  softea 
his  manners ;  I  shall  oppose,  at  least,  the  useless  cruelties  he 
commits  on  the  travellers ;  I  shall  do  my  duty  without  adding 
to  the  public  misery.     This  reasoning  is  thine  ;  and  if  neither 
my  nation  nor  thyself  can  approve  it,  why  then  shouldst  thou 
permit,  under  the  name  of  Bashaw,  what  thou  forbiddest  un- 
der that  of  Arabs  ?     O  my  father !  my  eyes  are  at  length 
opened  ;   I  see  that  virtue  does  not  inhabit  despotic  states, 
and  that  in  thy  breast  ambition  stifles  the  cry  of  equity.    I 
cannot  proceed  to  grandeur  by  trampling  justice  under  my 
feet*     My  virtue    defeats  thy   hopes:    my   virtue  becomes 
odious  to  thee,  and  thine  hopes  being  deceived,  thou  givest  it 
the  name  of  folly.     It  is  still  to  thee  that  I  must  refer  it;  fa- 
thom the  abyss  of  thy  soul,  and  answer  me.     If  I  sacrifice 
justice  to  pleasure  and  wanton  caprice,  by  what  power  wilt 
thou  recal  to  mv  mind  those  austere  maxims  of  virtue  I  learned 
in  my  youth  ?     Why  is  thine  ardent  zeal  grown  cool,  when  I 
am  required  to  sacrifice  this  same  virtue  to  the  orders  of  a  sul- 
tan, or  a  vizier  ?     I  dare  to  answer  this  question :  it  is  because 
the  lustre  of  my  grandeur,  the  unworthy  price  of  a  base  obe« 
dience,   would   be   reflected   on   thyself:    thou  wouldst  then 
overlook  the  crime ;  but  if  thou  didst  discover  it,  thou  wouldst 
think  it  only  my  duty." 

It  is  evident  that,  pressed  by  such  reasonings^  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  a  father  not  to  perceive  a  manifest  contradic- 
tion between  the  principles  of  sound  morality  and  the  con- 
duct prescribed  to  his  son.  He  would  be  forced  to  confess 
that,  by  desiring  the  grandeur  of  his  son,  he  has»  in  an  im- 
plicit and  confused  manner,  exhorted  him  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  his  advancement,  and  to  sacrifice  to  it  even  justice 
and  humanity.  Now,  in  the  Asiatic  governments,  where,  out 
of  the  mire  of  servitude  they  draw  the  slave  who  is  to  com- 
mand the  other  slaves,  this  desire  must  be  common  to  all 
fathers.  What  man  would  then  endeavour,  in  those  empires^ 
to  mark  out  the  plan  of  a  virtuous  educationi  which  no  parent 
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woaM  give  to  his  childrea?    What  madneat  but  to  pretend 
to  form  minds  filled  with  magnanimity  in  coantries,  where 
men  are  not  yicious  from  a  general  propensity  to  y\ce,  bat 
because  vice  Is  rewarded  and  virtue  punished  ?     What  can  be 
hoped  for,  in  this  respect,  from  a  people  among  whom  we  can 
only  cite  as  honest  men,  those  who  are  ready  to  became  so  as 
poon  as  ever  the  form  of  ^he  government  will  admit  of  it  f 
Where,  besides,  nobody  being  animated  with  a  spirit  of  pa* 
iriotism,  there  cannot  be  any  man  truly  virtnons  ?     In  despo- 
tic  governments  they  ought  then  to  renounce  the  hope  of 
forming  men  celebrated  for  their  virtoes  or  abilities.     This  is 
aotthe  case  in  monarchies,  where,  as  I  have  already  said« 
this  may  be  doubtless  attempted  with  some  hope  of  snccesi ; 
but  it  ought  at  the  same  time  to  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
execution  would  be  the  more  difficult,  in  proportion  as  the 
constitution  of  the  monarchy  approached  nearer  to  the  despo- 
tic form  of  government,  or  the  manners  of  the  people  were 
Biore  corrupt. 

I  shall  not  expatiate  any  farther  on  this  subject,  but  shall 
content  myself  with  recalling  to  the  mind  of  the  aealons  citi- 
yen^  who  would  form  more  virtuous  and  more  learned  men* 
that  the  whole  problem  of  an  excellent  education  h  reduced^ 
.  first,  to  the  fixing,  in  each  of  the  difierent  states  where  fortune 
has  placed  us,  the  kind  of  objects  and  ideas  that  ought  to  be 
placed  in  the  memories  of  young  men;  and,  secondly,  to  the 
determining  the  most  certain  means  of  inflaming  them  with  a 
]o?e  of  glory  and  the  public  esteem. 

This  problem  being  solved,  it  is  certain  that  the  great  men 
that  are  now  produced  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  circum« 
stances,  will  become  the  work  of  the  legislature,  and  that,  by 
leaving  it  less  in  the  power  of  chance,  an  excellent  education 
may  inGnitely  multiply  the  abilities  and  virtues  of  the  citizens 
in  great  empires. 
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